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Behind the By-Lines 


During the summer all were filled with 
sorrow when it was learned that Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Bagley under whose inspiration 
Kappa Delta Pi was founded had passed 
away. The many who were students and 
admirers of Dr. Bagley will miss his cheery 
and invigorating smile and his kindly words. 
In a real sense Kappa Delta Pi has been 
Dr. Bagley. The editor acknowledges his 
helpfulness in everything which had to do 
with The Educational Forum in which 
he always took a deep and wholehearted 
interest. We plan to have his work duly 
recognized in a future issue. 

As the leading article this quarter wc 
print EducntwnnL Mobiliznlion in a Free 
Society by Edmund E. Day, President of 
Cornell University. Dr. Day was made .1 
Laureate member of Kappa Delta Pi in 
1945. In 1943 lie was chairman of the 
American Council on Education. He has 
served on many important educational and 
governmental bodies. Among the books 
which he has written is The Defense of 
Freedom, 

Reorienting Jnpmese Education is a first 
hand description of new directions in which 
Japanese education is moving by I. L. 
Kandel who was one of the commission of 
thirty experts from America who served 
with General MacArthur in Japan to draw 
up specifications for a new education in 
that country. Recently Dr. Kandel was 
elected the editor of School end Society. He 
has held numerous educational positions and 
has been one of the world’s leading au- 
thorities in the field of international edu- 
cation, He is a member of the Laureate 
chapter. 

F. Harvey Vivian who was Secretary 
to the British delegation of UNESCO has 


written UNESCO — A British Vieiu in 
which there is an account of the origins 
of this org.anization and the attitude of 
English authorities and educators towards 

it. 

The Educational Situatio?i in Australia 
describes the clianging attitudes towards 
education in Australia, In common with 
other nations great advances are planned. 
The article is by G. S. Browne, Dean of 
the Faculty of Education of the University 
of Melbourne, He was trained at O.xford 
and London, He h.as held the di.air of edu- 
cation at Melbourne since 1931. In 1931 
he W'ns a visiting professor at the University 
of California, During World War TI he 
has acted as educational ndvi.scr to the 
Royal Australian Air Force. 

When discussions are of “race and 
rumors of race” the article Atithrofology 
Is You by Earl W. Count i.s of particiil.'U' 
interest. He has been ,a research associate 
for the Viking Fund and is the author of 
several voliimc,s published by the P'und. His 
most recent project is a volume, “A Source- 
book in the Anthropological Concept of 
Race.” He is professor of anthropology at 
Hamilton College. 

WilhuAs Indian Summery is a short story 
with social implications. Gilbert Byron, the 
author, has written several volumes of 
poetry which liave been reviewed in our 
columns. He taught for a number of years 
in the Dover, Delaware high school and 
now devotes liimself to writing. 

And now we have A Philosophy of 
Public Speaking by Richard L. Lniighlin 
who in June completed forty months of 
military service. Mr. Loughlin teaches 
speech in John Adams High School, New 
York City and is assistant director of Camp 
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Educational Mobilization 
in a Free Society 

Edmund E. Day 


O NE o£ the most baffling problems 
now facing the victorious democ- 
racies is the re-education of the con- 
quered nations reared in totalitarianism. 
The youth of these nations show ex- 
traordinary resistance to any attempts 
to change their ideology. They exhibit 
in appalling fashion what can be accom- 
plished with up-to-date techniques by 
thorough-going indoctrination. They 
represent, in other words, the end result 
of sustained and complete educational 
mobilization. 

The National Socialist Party under 
Hitler promptly sought and ultimately 
obtained the absolute control of the 
youth of the nation. Nazi indoctrina- 
tion was made so pervasive that there 
was no escaping it. The influences of 
home and church were largely broken. 
Every educational means was taken over 
by the State. The press, the radio, the 
theater, the motion picture, public ex- 
hibitions, large-scale celebrations, the 
universities, the schools — all were made 


to serve the Party program. The result 
was a unity of national thought and feel- 
ing which has rarely been equaled and 
probably never surpassed in human his- 
tory. 

There is a frightful warning in all 
this. Here we have a dramatic demon- 
stration of the power ruthless dictator- 
ship can bring to bear. But there is also 
in all this a challenge to education in the 
free societies. Not that these free socie- 
ties can wisely think in terms of regi- 
mentation, but surely they must be con- 
cerned with the problem of marshaling 
the latent forces of education in defense 
of the essentials of democratic living. 
If education, fully mobilized, can 
achieve for the dictator the extraor- 
dinary results we have witnessed, can- 
not education, wisely mobilized, make 
great contributions in the perpetuation 
of liberty — contributions looking toward 
fundamental unity among peoples striv- 
ing to establish the ideals of freedom 
and justice and peace.'' This is the ques- 
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tion to which I wish on this occasion 
to direct your attention. For the future 
of education in America, no question 
seems to me more important. 

I 

We can best consider this question if 
we start by examining the state of the 
public mind in this country with respect 
to education. With what interests, atti- 
tudes, and ideals are the American 
people likely to view education in this 
troubled post-war world.? 

It is clear, in the first place, that we 
can count on almost universal interest. 
A host of people like to think they know 
something about education. Most of 
them have had at one time or another 
some first hand experience with formal 
education. Consequently, they think 
they are in position to talk intelligently 
about it. Moreover, as parents, they are 
almost certain at some point to acquire 
a large measure of concern about educa- 
tion. They arc likely, in fact, to think 
somewhat violently at times about 
what education is doing to or for their 
offspring. There is no subject with re- 
spect to which it is as easy to start ani- 
mated discussion if not heated argu- 
ment. Notwithstanding all this, there is 
little evidence that the subject of edu- 
cation has the kind of sustained study 
of which it is deserving. The extent of 
interest in education is certainly no meas- 
ure at all of the extent of understand- 
ing. The fact that the subject presents 
many complex and difficult problems is 
not generally appreciated. In other 
words, the approach to the subject of 
education on the part of the general pub- 
lic teiids to be superficial and neglectful 


of the complexities which lie in the edu- 
cative process. 

Associated with widespread interest in 
education is an amazing faith in it. This 
faith the American people have ex- 
hibited for generations past. An extraor- 
dinary belief in education is finding an 
almost overwhelming impression right 
now in the demand of the veterans for 
further education under the G1 Bill of 
Rights. Apparently, the prevailing view 
is that there is no sucli thing as too much 
education. On the contrary, it seems to 
be generally held that the more educa- 
tion any individual can obtain, the better 
he or she is likely to fare. In fact, it is 
in terms of individual benefit that the 
American faith in education is largely 
maintained. Thinkijig runs to earning 
power and social position rather than to 
enlarged possibilities for public service. 
Upon the whole, the American people 
do not appear to have any genuine re- 
alization of what education might do 
for society as a whole apart from what 
it can do for the individual members of 
society. The fact remains that the faith 
of the American people in education is 
not only great, but shows no sign of di- 
minishing. 

In view of the interest and faith which 
the American people have in education, 
it is not surprising to find a rather ex- 
traordinary readiness to provide finan- 
cial support. No people have ever 
poured money into education as have 
the Americans. True, this generosity has 
been commonly evidenced most con- 
spicuously in buildings, equipment, and 
accessory facilities rather than in com- 
pensation of staff. Moreover, there is 
every indication that this readiness to 
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provide financial support does not result 
in any outstanding social prestige in the 
teaching profession. By and large, edu- 
cators as such do not enjoy high social 
standing. True, educational administra- 
tors who direct the affairs of great insti- 
tutions or public school systems, and 
hence to some extent resemble successful 
business executives, are likely to acquire 
considerable prestige, but this they do 
not as educators. Upon the whole, it has 
to be recognized that the profession of 
education in America at this time does 
not begin to have the social standing that 
the profession has in certain other coun- 
tries. 

American people are quite prepared 
to go along with rather elaborate educa- 
tional organizations and, in many com- 
munities, large and small, have given 
support to - comprehensive educational 
systems. At the same time, the public 
shows little disposition to check the op- 
erations of these large organizations 
..^gainst any standards of carefully 
guarded efficiency. In this area, as in 
many others in which public services are 
involved, there is an unfortunate readi- 
ness to tolerate wasteful and incompe- 
tent performance. 

With respect to professional leader- 
ship, the American people seem to be 
reconciled to the fact that education is 
a field in which leadership is bound to 
be somewhat diffuse and ineffectual. 
Here and there from time to time, out- 
standing leaders appear, but the scope of 
their influence is likely to be limited 
and, upon the whole, they do not suc- 
ceed in establishing themselves in posi- 
tions from which they can speak with 
recognized authority. Viewing the situa- 


tion as a whole, we can say that one of 
the most serious phases of the current 
educational situation in America is the 
absence of an overall direction such as 
outstanding leadership might be ex- 
pected to establish. 

Finally, partly in consequence of 
these several phases of the public’s atti- 
tude toward education in America, there 
is no semblance of what might be de- 
scribed as genuine national policy in pub- 
lic education. Of course, it has to be 
granted that there is every disposition 
to extend free education, universally at 
the level of the elementary school, very 
generally at the level of the secondary 
school, and more and more widely at the 
level of the college and university. In 
other words, the ideal of educational 
opportunity is firmly established. At the 
same time, there is no general agree- 
ment as to the purposes to be served by 
public education thus widely extendedj 
and certainly there has been as yet no 
successful attempt to make public edu- 
cation an instrument of national policy. 
Perhaps it will be argued that the as- 
signment of responsibility for public 
education in our American system of 
government to the states rather than to 
the federal authority precludes any such 
development of education in terms of 
overall national policy. It does not seem 
to me, however, that this conclusion 
follows. Certainly if it does, there are 
fundamental weaknesses in our Ameri- 
can system of education which may ham- 
per us more and more seriously. My 
own contention, however, is that it is 
quite possible to keep the system state- 
administered and at the same time de- 
velop conceptions of national purpose 
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which will permeate the whole educa- 
tional operation throughout the nation. 
It is this ideal which I contend must be 
in due course realized. 

If substantial progress along this line 
is to be made, certain specific problems 
must be dealt with more effectively than 
they have been in the past. I venture to 
list a few of those which would appear 
to require prompt and effective consid- 
eration. 

II 

To a considerable extent a measure 
of agreement has been effected with re- 
spect to the fundamental purposes of 
general education in our democracy. A 
good illustration of the extent to which 
this has been accomplished is to be found 
in the splendid Report of the Harvard 
Committee on General Education in a 
Free Society. But the statement of these 
general purposes, however effectively 
made, does not give any guarantee that 
formal education in the classroom and 
laboratory where such education actually 
occurs will effectively implement the 
general findings. One of the pressing 
needs of American education at the mo- 
ment is the translation of governing 
principles, such as those set forth in the 
Harvard Committee Report, into the 
specific procedures employed by actual 
teachers dealing with actual students. 
Here all sorts of teaching skills and 
teaching aids have to be brought to bear. 
A vast deal needs to be done before we 
can come anywhere near realizing the 
aims which are now generally accepted 
in most competent discussions of the pur- 
poses of general education in a free so- 
ciety. 


Another problem which very much 
needs attention is that of the sound co- 
ordination of the aims of general and 
vocational education. Unfortunately, 
these two types of education have 
tended to be in competition, if not in con- 
flict, in our American system with the 
result that both have suffered. That 
vocational education must continue to 
play an important role in American pub- 
lic education would seem to be self- 
evident. At the same time, the contribu- 
tions to be made by general education 
are fundamental and must not be neg- 
lected. What should be sought is an 
articulation of the interests of vocational 
and general education so that both may 
be pursued simultaneously, and so that 
both may mutually reenforce their re- 
spective objectives. Much needs to be 
done to devise the ways and means of 
accomplishing this dual purpose in spe- 
cific instructional programs. 

Another area in which there is press- 
ing need of constructive work is that 
involving the relationship between pub- 
lic and private education. There is every 
reason to believe that public education 
will come to play a more and more im- 
portant part at those higher levels of 
education in which private education 
continues to maintain a relatively strong 
position. It will be regrettable, however, 
if the expansion of public education 
makes it virtually impossible for private 
education to retain its influence or to 
continue to make the contributions 
which are to some extent peculiar to edu- 
cation conducted under private auspices. 
What is needed is a more comprehensive 
and effectively co-ordinated relationship 
between public and private education. 
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On this subject I can speak with real 
feeling with respect to the problems 
which are involved, since the institution 
of which I happen to be head is almost 
exactly half and half public and private 
supported. 

What I have already said in an earlier 
connection makes it clear that one of our 
most pressing needs is a more effective 
overall organization of the educational 
forces of the counti*y. At present we suf- 
fer all sorts of disabilities for lack of any 
thorough co-ordination of the large 
number of independent educational au- 
thorities existing locally and at the level 
of the several states. This disorganiza- 
tion results in obstacles to top leadership 
which are at the moment well nigh in- 
surmountable. At all levels and in all 
areas the relations of the different edu- 
cational authorities tends to be intensely 
competitive, with the result that efforts 
to constitute co-operative or unified un- 
dertakings rarely meet with real success. 
No phase of the whole situation in 
American education would seem to be 
more demanding than that of improved 
organization. The success which has 
been achieved along this line in the pres- 
ent constitution of the forces of higher 
education in North Carolina is an ex- 
ample which should be noted and fol- 
lowed in many other parts of the coun- 
try. 

Perhaps the most challenging of 
the problems facing any attempt 
bilize the forces of educatioiA^®^"-^ fhe 

J l IP' ' 

of joining effectively the activii.'.;(^P5 of 
formal and informal education. MOire 
and more it becomes evident that the* 
attitudes, the habits, the ideals of free 


people are shaped in large measure by 
influences which lie outside the sphere 
of formal education. Probably over the 
last generation in this country no in- 
fluences playing upon the mind and 
heart of the American people have been 
quite so potent as those exercised by the 
motion picture. There is every reason to 
believe that some of the time the enter- 
tainment film has been making the work 
of the school more difficult than it would 
otherwise have been. The growing rec- 
ognition by the motion picture industry 
of its educational responsibilities is in 
this quarter definitely heartening. It is 
of the utmost importance that other im- 
portant media for affecting public opin- 
ion come promptly to a similar recogni- 
tion of their social obligations. Educa- 
tion has to be conceived in terms of all 
of the forces which are brought system- 
atically to bear upon the thinking and 
feeling of the American people, and 
hence there must be a fundamental con- 
cern with the relationships which exist 
between the agencies and activities which 
operate formally, as well as those 
which function informally, in the educa- 
tional field. 

All of this will serve to evidence the 
complexity of the problem with which 
we are faced in undertaking to bring 
about any effective mobilization of edu- 
cational forces in a society such as ours. 
Nevertheless, the importance of con- 
certed action along this line can hardly 
be questioned. The fact that it is gen- 
erally agreed among competent and 
well-informed observers that the men 
who fought under the stars and stripes 
in World War II did not, in general, 
know what they were fighting for is a 
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fact that cannot fail to give us pause. 
After all, unless the free men of the 
world are mistaken, these American 
fighting men had more to fight for than 
any others. Nevertheless, they lacked 
any common sense of a commanding 
cause. Apparently they had no concep- 
tion of the essentials of democracy, nor 
any feeling for the fact that these essen- 
tials were in dire jeopardy. Can any one 
entertain these thoroughly authentic re- 
ports from our valiant fighting forces in 
the war without coming to the conclu- 
sion that some basic mobilization of edu- 
cational forces in America must be 
effected in some way or other.’’ 

Ill 

This is not the occasion in which there 
is any opportunity for charting a pro- 
gram to this important end. We can see, 
however, that a much wider Interest and 
understanding and appreciation of edu- 
cation is of the essence of the program. 
Education must be taken even more seri- 
ously than it has been. It must be even 
more generously supported. It certainly 
must be given an improved status in our 
democratic organization. Out of this 
kind of better understanding and ap- 
preciation must come a concrete pro- 
gram for improved organization. We 
cannot possibly accomplish the purposes 
which must be served in American edu- 
cation through the kind of setup we 
now have. The educational forces of the 
country must be pulled together in 
more effective relationship to one an- 

Public Instruction should be 


other and must certainly be provided 
with stronger leadership. Clearly 
enough, if progress is to be made along 
this line, we must strive to lift public 
education above the play of partisan in- 
terest. Education, like health, is one of 
the phases of democratic life which must 
not be victimized politically. 

A generation ago H. G. Wells issued 
one of his arresting pronouncements. 
He drew from his amazingly wide and 
penetrating studies and observations 
this sweeping generalization; “Human 
history becomes more and more a race 
between education and catastrophe.” If 
this conclusion was warranted after 
World War I, how much more is it 
inescapable following World War II. 
Now that mankind has in its possession 
the incredible power of atomic energy, 
how can any one believe that physical 
force can any longer be offset with 
physical force.^ If anything was ever 
clear, it is that the future of mankind lies 
in the realm of mind and spirit rather 
than of body and brute power. It is 
through education in all its varied forms 
that the mind and spirit of man has to be 
shaped to meet the requirements of the 
atomic world into which we have now 
entered. For the free peoples of this 
world an effective mobilization of all 
available educational resources is in- 
dispensable. It is toward this end that 
statesmen, as well as educators, must 
now devote all the resources of thought 
and courage and vision they can possibly 
bring to bear. 

the -first object of government. 

— Napoleon 



Reorienting Japanese Education 

I. L. Kandel 


I 

T he question most frequently- 
asked of those who have recently 
visited Japan is whether any reliance 
can be placed on the sudden shift made 
by the Japanese from aggressive na- 
tionalism to professions of liberalism 
and democracy. There is some danger 
perhaps of confusing the Japanese with 
the Germans. Although liberalism was 
repressed in Japan and many who “har- 
bored dangerous thoughts” were put 
into jail, there was nothing like the bru- 
tality of concentration camps or as- 
sassination of liberals of the kind per- 
petuated by the Nazis. Liberalism was 
repressed but was not suppressed, so that 
it did emerge as soon as the militarists 
were overthrown. Certainly the Japa- 
nese members of the Education Com- 
mittee organized to work with the 
United States Education Mission ap- 
pointed to advise General MacArthur 
on the reconstruction of education in 
Japan represented a liberal point of 
view. They did show every evidence of 
having been cut off from the main 
streams of educational thought for 
nearly twenty years. 

More concrete evidence than the im- 
pressions gained from almost daily dis- 
cussions with Japanese educators can 
be found in the address of the Japanese 
Minister of Education, Mr. Abe, at the 
first joint meeting held in Tokyo on 
March 8 of this year and attended by 
members of the United States Educa- 


tion Mission, the Japanese Committee, 
and the staff of the Civil Information 
and Educational Section of General 
Headquarters. Referring to the fact that 
the meeting was one of victors and de- 
feated, Mr. Abe said: 

But it is a cold and severe fact resulting 
from the mistake we made in waging this 
war, and it is no use crying over spilt milk. 
Though Japan finds itself in this undesir- 
able position in relation to America, the two 
countries now stand closer to each other 
than they ever used to be. While war is 
the most deplorable and abominable hap- 
pening for the human race, we cannot 
overlook the fact that through war people 
are brought into closer contact with each 
other. 

Expressing the hope that the victors 
would not act on the principle that 
“might is right,” Mr. Abe continued: 

The liberals, who had been under the 
pressure of militarism during the war, took 
the Allied Powers for their Savior and fell 
under the illusion that, suddenly, their best 
days have come, and, forgetting the fact 
of our surrender, they thought that the 
future of our country was going to be 
easily built through the help of the Allied 
Powers. We should, however, repent like 
the convert of all the miseries and sacrifices 
we have inflicted upon our own country 
and the world through our faults and 
crimes in this war. At the same time, we 
should consider our position of a sur- 
rendered nation as a trial sent by God, en- 
dure it, overcome it, and turn the present 
misfortune into a future blessing. We be- 
lieve that your country is not going to vio- 
late truth and justice on the strength of her 
being a victor. And we pray that the pres- 


. II . 
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sure brought upon us by this victor — -for we 
cannot help feeling it as a pressure — will 
help to make truth and justice permeate 
all our countryj and serve as a chance for 
us to eliminate quickly and vigorously all 
the injustices and defects existing in our 
society and all the weaknesses and evils 
underlying our national character and cus- 
toms. We also pray that the consciousness 
of our position as a surrendered nation will 
work as a spur urging a humble self- 
reflection and thorough self-reform on the 
part of our people. In a word, we wish to 
render as significant as possible this oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with your country 
and your people, an opportunity that was 
brought to us through the war. 

The Minister admitted the imperfec- 
tions, shortcomings, and mistakes of 
Japanese education — particularly that 
educators were not allowed to do their 
work according to their conscience and 
convictions. This led to the evil custom 
of letting the educators be used as easy 
tools in the hands of those in political 
power at the time. Accordingly, he be- 
lieved that “it is first of all in our educa- 
tion and our educators that the Ameri- 
can demand for democratization should 
be fulfilled in the most essential and 
exact sense of the word.” He admitted, 
however, that the sudden reaction from 
one extreme to another in political ideas 
was dangerous. But he went on to say: 

It is my conviction that democracy is to 
be the basis of our postwar social life, po- 
litical life and economic life, and therefore 
also the basis of education since education 
is the foundation of all this. But I hold 
this conviction not simply because this was 
the principle forced upon us by America, 
but because this derives from a fundamental 
principle of the universe and is based upon 
the essential nature of human beings. A 
right democracy should naturally be 


founded upon a right sense of the relation- 
ship between tlie individual and society. . . . 
Up to the present, our people tended to 
imitate only the superficial aspects of your 
country. They were .apt to think of your 
country merely as a land of jazz, movie 
and dollar, and did not know much about 
the fundamental nature of American cul- 
ture. This is undeniably one of the reasons 
that has brought this unfortunate state of 
things in our country today. 

Mr. Abe made a strong plea that 
Japan should not be used as a laboratory 
for experimentation with ideals not yet 
realized in the United States and that 
the victor should not use his position to 
impose on the Japanese what is charac- 
teristic of America or of Europe. De- 
crying the extreme form of nationalism 
and racialism which prevailed during 
the war, he maintained that, “actually, 
‘national’ in the truest sense of the word 
cannot be thought of apart from ‘inter- 
national’ in the truest sense of the 
word. ... I firmly believe that it is only 
by having for basis the ideal of a uni- 
versal-human and world-wide culture 
that the individuality of each person and 
the national character of each people 
can grow and develop.” 

11 

It was in the spirit of this address that 
the United States Education Mission 
undertook the task for which it was ap- 
pointed. That task could not have been 
completed in the time allotted to the 
Mission — one month — but for the ex- 
cellent preparations that had been made 
by the able staff; of the Civil Information 
and Education Section of G.H.Q., 
which had not only prepared the neces- 
sary documentary material but had 
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made itself thoroughly familiar, in ac- 
cordance with the special interests of 
each member, with every aspect of Japa- 
nese education. The negative controls — 
that is, the elimination from Japanese 
education of the aggressively nationalis- 
tic and militaristic aspects of indoctrina- 
tion — had already been imposed by the 
directives of the Supreme Commander. 
Teachers and educational officials had 
been screened. The government spon- 
sorship, perpetuation, control, and dis- 
semination of National Shinto had been 
abolished and with it was prohibited 
militaristic and ultra-nationalistic ide- 
ology emphasizing the special origin of 
the Emperor, the superiority of the 
Japanese people, and the use of force as 
an instrument for the settlement of 
disputes between peoples. The teaching 
of morals, Japanese history, and geogra- 
phy was suspended, and the Ministry of 
Education was instructed to prepare 
substitute programs and a plan for re- 
vising textbooks in the subjects men- 
tioned. The reading of the Imperial 
Rescript and the ceremonial use of the 
Emperor’s portrait were prohibited. 
Military laws, military training, and 
military arts (Budo) were abrogated 
and prohibited. 

Instruction In morals and Japanese 
history and geography were suspended 
for obvious reasons. The three subjects 
were designed to inculcate loyalty to the 
Emperor as of divine origin, and were 
directed to indoctrination in ultra- 
nationalism and militarism and the mis- 
sion of Japan. Mr, Abe endorsed the 
policy adopted by the Supreme Com- 
mander when he said in his address; 
“National superstitions should of course 


be rejected, especially In the case of a 
false history construed by ultra-national- 
istic policies and that of an irrational 
interpretation of mythology.” A move- 
ment to revise the textbooks in history 
and to present the subject In a scientific, 
objective manner in order to eliminate 
much of the mythology and fables ac- 
cepted as facts had begun before the war. 
Undoubtedly the movement will make 
much more rapid progress under present 
conditions. It is even suggested by 
cynics that it will be considerably ad- 
vanced by the fact that the Emperor 
has begun to show himself to his people. 
In a most interesting address. Creation 
of New Jafmese Civilization, delivered 
on February ix, 1946, on the anniver- 
sary of the Founding of Japan, Dr. 
Shigeru Nambara, President of Tokyo 
Imperial University, said: 

Until quite recently we have held to the 
beliefs of our forefathers that the Japanese 
people had lived, from time immemorial, 
with immutable reverence toward the Im- 
perial House as the founders of our nation, 
their unbroken life with an everlasting 
destiny. Today, however, may not be the 
year of twenty-six hundred and something 
as has been believed. How much of this is 
real historical fact? How much is myth 
and legend? Such questions must be solved 
by positive and comparative historical study. 
A thoroughgoing investigation must be 
carried out in the field of Japanese history 
in a truly critical and objective manner. 

Ill 

The task of reconstructing the Japa- 
nese system of education has been simpli- 
fied by the elimination of the more ag- 
gressive aspects of ultra-nationalism and 
militarism by the Supreme Command- 
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er’s directives, by the suppression of the 
uses to which the Imperial Rescript and 
the Emperor’s portrait were put, by the 
abolition of National Shinto which 
means the separation of Church and 
State, by the adoption of a new Constitu- 
tion which merits careful study, and by 
the definite evidences of relief that the 
repressions of the past fifteen years 
have been removed. Nevertheless, de- 
spite these facts, the reconstruction of 
the Japanese educational system was 
confronted by other serious difficulties 
inherent in its traditional administration 
and organization. 

This system would have been due for 
reform in accordance with any acceptable 
modern theory of education, even if 
there had not been injected into it those 
aspects of ultra-nationalism and militar- 
ism which were directed to the develop- 
ment of unquestioning and submissive 
obedience and a readiness for war. The 
system had all the characteristics of the 
nineteenth century pattern, which was 
highly centralized, which provided one 
type of education for the masses and 
another for a selected minority, which in 
matters of curriculum and instruction 
was based on the assumption that at each 
level there is a fixed quantum of knowl- 
edge to be absorbed, which disregarded 
the differences in ability and interests 
of pupils and students as individuals, 
and which through prescription, text- 
books, examinations, and inspection de- 
prived teachers of opportunities to exer- 
cise any professional freedom. The 
measure of efficiency in this pattern was 
the degree to which standardization and 
uniformity could be secured. 

The situation was still further aggra- 


vated by several other characteristics, 
some peculiar to Japan, others inherent 
in the pattern everywhere. Among the 
former were, first, the domination of 
Japanese education, as of Japanese life, 
by the Imperial Rescript of 1890, and, 
second, the staffing of the Ministry of 
Education and the governmental sec- 
tions on education in each prefecture 
with officials who had little or no pro- 
fessional preparation in education or 
experience in the classroom. To these 
aspects may be added another, which 
could be found in other countries— a 
failure to adapt education to the absorp- 
tive capacity of the Japanese economy 
resulting in an over-production of in- 
tellectuals, consequent political unrest, 
and the creation in 1934 of die Bureau 
of Thought Control. 

There was yet another aspect of 
Japanese culture which has militated 
and will continue to militate against the 
development of a progressive and demo- 
cratic system of education. This is the 
language question. Japan has always 
claimed that her system of education 
produced 99 per cent literacy. This 
claim was based on the Japanese prac- 
tice of counting evei-yone who had ever 
attended school — and that meant all 
children of elementary school age — as 
literate. On examination, however, it 
was found that of the 45,000 Chinese 
characters used in the Japanese lan- 
guage, the elementary schools under- 
took to teach 1,500 of which the pupils 
succeeded in mastering only about 50O; 
in the middle schools 2,500 characters 
were taught of which the pupils mas- 
tered about 1,400. The net result was 
that the majority of Japanese could 
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barely read the newspapers, even though 
the Kanji or Chinese characters are sup- 
plemented by Kam or Japanese syl- 
labaries. This resulted not only in a 
socio-economic but also in an intellectual 
division of the Japanese people, the 
majority of whom are debarred through 
lack of education from reading either 
the newspapers or simple books on con- 
temporary problems and ideas. The 
movement for linguistic reform, known 
as Romaji or Romanization of the lan- 
guage, begun many decades ago, has so 
far failed. And yet the reform is essen- 
tial, if Japanese education is to be re- 
constructed in accordance with the cur- 
rent aspirations for a democratic regime. 

That these aspirations appear to be 
sincere has already been indicated. 
Whether the Japanese understand what 
is meant by democracy is not so clear. 
The mere adoption of a liberal Constitu- 
tion does not make a people democratic, 
as was so amply proved in Germany 
after the Weimar Constitution was 
adopted. The transition from one type 
of political regime to its diametrically 
opposite cannot be made as rapidly as 
seems to be imagined. The development 
of democracy, whether political, social, 
or economic, demands long years of 
education and practice. For the present, 
at any rate, the Japanese think of de- 
mocracy mainly in terms of a political 
reorganization, and fail to realize that 
the acceptance of the democratic ideal 
may mean the abandonment of many of 
their societal traditions. 

The Japanese system of education 
followed the traditional European pat- 
tern. The majority of the pupils at- 
tended the six-year elementary school 


from six to twelve years of age; the age 
limit for compulsory education was 
raised to fourteen in 1941 but the law 
was not fully put into operation. From 
the elementary schools pupils could con- 
tinue for two or three years more in 
higher elementary schools, and then go 
on to the four-year normal schools. 
About one pupil in thirty, if successful in 
a severe competitive examination, passed 
on from the six-year elementary schools 
to the boys’ middle schools or girls’ 
high schools which offered four-year 
courses, or to the boys’ higher schools 
which provided a six-year course lead- 
ing to university entrance. From the 
boys’ middle schools pupils could con- 
tinue to the two-year preparatory 
schools, also leading to university en- 
trance, or to the five-year higher normal 
schools for men. Opportunities beyond 
the girls’ high school were provided 
either in five-year colleges or four-year 
higher normal schools for women. Voca- 
tional and youth schools were available 
following the six-year elementary 
schools. 

Responsibility for the organization, 
control, and policies of education was 
vested in the Ministry of Education 
whose functions were allocated to eight 
bureaus. Some supervisory powers were 
delegated by the Ministry to the Gover- 
nors of the forty-seven prefectures in 
each of which there was a division of 
educational affairs. The prefectures were 
required to establish normal and middle 
schools for the handicapped, and voca- 
tional schools. The powers of the munici- 
pal authorities were limited to the provi- 
sion and maintenance of elementary 
schools and to recommending to the 
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prefectural Governors the appointment 
of teachers and principals of elementary 
schools. 

Although administrative responsibility 
was divided between the Ministry, the 
prefectures, and the muncipalities, a cer- 
tain uniformity was assured by the pre- 
scription of curricula and courses of 
study, by the textbooks and teachers’ 
manuals prepared, with few exceptions, 
by the Ministry, and by the system of in- 
spection and examinations. Private 
schools, although they were permitted, 
were also under governmental supervi- 
sion and were compelled indirectly to 
conform to the curricular pattern if only 
to enable pupils to meet examination re- 
quirements. The system could be repre- 
sented graphically by an isosceles tri- 
angle built on a broad base and begin- 
ning to shape toward a very narrow 
point after the period of compulsory 
school attendance. 

IV 

The United States Education Mis- 
sion devoted its attention to the reform 
of the whole system and had the ad- 
vantage of constant co-operation and de- 
liberation with a corresponding com- 
mittee of Japanese educators. The 
Mission recommended increased de- 
centralization to overcome the repres- 
sive control of an entrenched bureauc- 
racy in the centralized Ministry, It 
recommended greater participation of 
teachers in the construction of curricula 
and courses of study, the use of local 
and community resources, and the aboli- 
tion of the central authority’s virtual 
monopoly in the preparation of text- 
books. On the difficult language ques- 


tion it was recommended that some form 
of Romaji be brought into common use, 
and to this end the formation of a lan- 
guage commission consisting of scholars, 
educational leaders, and statesmen was 
proposed in order that language should 
be a highway and not a barrier to the 
transmission of knowledge and ideas in 
the interests of a new Japan as well as of 
a better world understanding. 

In order to promote a more demo- 
cratic system of administration the Mis- 
sion recommended that direct control 
over schools by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion be curtailed and that the Ministry 
provide technical aid and professional 
counsel to the schools. At the local and 
prefectural levels it was proposed that 
educational agencies elected by popular 
vote be created with power to approve 
schools, license teachers, and select text- 
books. The extension of compulsory 
education in tax-supported, tuition-free, 
and coeducational schools to the age of 
sixteen was suggested, the nine years of 
compulsory education to be divided be- 
tween six years in the primary school 
and three years in a lower secondary 
school with differentiated courses to 
meet the individual differences in the 
abilities of the pupils. Beyond this 
period facilities would be provided in 
tuition-free, coeducational upper sec- 
ondary schools, graduation from which 
would be a condition for entrance to in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Full free- 
dom should be given to private schools, 
provided that they conform to the mini- 
mum standards necessary to assure 
ready transfer of pupils from one school 
to another, whether public or private. 

The Mission made recommendations 
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for the reeducation of teachers in the 
transitional period, and for the reor- 
ganization in the future of the system 
of teacher preparation and the replace- 
ment of the present traditional system 
by four-year Institutions following 
graduation from the upper secondary 
schools. The provision of courses for the 
professional preparation of school ad- 
ministrators and supervisors and the 
development in universities and other 
higher institutions of facilities for the 
advanced study of education and re- 
search were urged. 

In the field of adult education the 
Mission referred to the great variety of 
opportunites through parent-teacher as- 
sociations, evening and extension classes, 
the provision of an adequate system of 
public libraries, and such organizations 
as community and professional societies, 
labor unions, and political groups. 

At the level of higher education the 
Mission drew attention to the oppor- 
tunity provided by the crisis in Japanese 
history of setting a standard of free 
thought, bold inquiry, and hopeful ac- 
tion for the people, to be achieved by 
increasing the facilities for liberal educa- 
tion in a number of varied types of 
higher institutions. To attain these ends 
economic and academic freedom should 
be established for faculties, and freedom 
of access should be assured by the provi- 
sion of financial help for talented men 
and women unable to study on their own 
resources. It was further recommended 
that libraries, research facilities, and in- 
stitutes be increased, and that the univer- 
sities concern themselves with the im- 
provement of professional training in 
such fields as medicine and public 


health, school administration, journal- 
ism, labor relations, and public adminis- 
tration. 

V 

The Report of the Mission when 
transmitted to the Japanese by General 
MacArthur was favorably received. The 
major question raised by the Japanese 
— how soon the recommendations of the 
Mission can be implemented — was not 
altogether absent from the minds of the 
members of the Mission. The two con- 
ditions that will make it possible for 
the recommendations to be put into 
effect — a stable political situation and 
Japan’s economic future — are conditions 
on which no one is qualified to make any 
prophecies. All that can be said is that 
the Mission did find a large measure of 
good-will among Japanese educational 
leaders, which was not due to victor- 
vanquished relationships, and that many 
of the recommendations are based on the 
ideas expressed by Japanese educators. 
The task will have to be undertaken by 
the Japanese themselves j no recom- 
mendations will ever be effective, if im- 
posed on a nation by outsiders. The best 
help that could be given to the Japanese 
would be to permit a number of their 
educational leaders to come to the 
United States and study the meaning of 
the Mission’s recommendations in the 
American school system. They may find, 
perhaps, that the recommendations go 
beyond what it has been possible to 
achieve in this country, but they will also 
learn that democracy does not have a 
perfect pattern but is always seeking to 
perfect itself. The hope expressed by 
Minister Abe and quoted earlier is not 
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that of one man alone as may be gath- 
ered from the following statement by 
President Nambara: 

With resolve we should rise up to grasp 
this occasion. And with autonomous, 
courageous and sincere effort, we should 
abandon willingly whatsoever is to be 
abandoned and take in whatsoever is good 
and new. And let us develop what is good 
and new in our own spirit and our own 
way. But, along with it, we will keep and 
protect good and beautiful things which 
have been cherished by the Japanese in the 
course of their history. Thus we should, 
at the same time, try to preserve our na- 
tional characteristics and develop them. 

The nation without its own character is 
something like a man without individual 


personality, and can hardly claim the sig- 
nificance or worthiness of its existence 
among nations of the world. Such national 
personality or identity must permeate vari- 
ous fields of sciences, arts, government, 
constitution and social institutions within 
the country. Thus something really good 
and Japanese should be brought forth. 

The leaders at any rate realize that 
the task for Japan is not to imitate and 
adopt foreign institutions as a sort of 
veneer, but that the revolution calls, as 
President Nambara said, not simply for 
“a change of the political and social 
system, but further it must be a subjec- 
tive spiritual revolution, intellectual and 
religious in nature.’’ 


Life’s Equipment 

The soul to inspire. 

The will to conquer, 

The mind to conceive, 

The brain to execute, 

The body to obey. 

—Cyril T. H. Bradshaw 
Commander British Royal Navy ( retired ) 

Lifton Park 
Li f ton 

Devon, England 



UNESCO— A British View 

F. Harvey Vivian 


T he present mode of conducting in- 
ternational affairs through frank, 
round-the-table discussion is, I believe, 
one upon which the high hopes of the 
ordinary citizen, as well as of Govern- 
ments, are founded. The results teach 
how quickly it is possible to reach agree- 
ment, sometimes on the most difficult 
questions, and, in the case of the con- 
stituent conference of UNESCO, no 
more striking fact perhaps was brought 
out than the harmony and speed with 
which the deliberations of the delegates 
of more than forty nations of the world 
culminated in the documents by which 
UNESCO was to be set up. On this 
ground, at all events, it was shown that 
a great diversity of races, languages and 
cultures could unite for agreed pur- 
poses. It was a triumphant expression of 
solidarity in a sphere which, all men 
agreed, is vitally important for the 
building up of the future peace. And 
this same solidarity might be considered 
all the stronger for the reason that it 
admitted and recognized fully the diver- 
sity of elements of which it was com- 
posed. It was proclaimed, not that all 
nations should be the same in these re- 
spects, but that, being different, they 
were yet resolved to blend those differ- 
ences for the realization of a greater and 
wider purpose. 

I 

In order to appreciate how the idea 
of an Educational Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization of the United Na- 
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tions was received, and is today being 
received in Britain, I think it is fair to 
suggest that there is such a thing as a 
typical national reaction to ideas of this 
nature and size. It is popularly said that 
the British do not deal easily in ideas, in 
abstract thinking: that they distrust this 
way of thought and feel “at home” only 
when practical issues are at stake. There 
is some truth in this, and here is a 
case, where, however practical may be 
the ultimate Issues involved and the 
action they will call for, both have first 
of all to be defined in the words and 
phrases of the documents of constitution. 
Moreover, what subjects are to be found 
harder to be put into words than two, 
at least, of the main divisions of 
UNESCO’s present task — education and 
culture? 

It may be sensed that in the fore- 
going words a defensive position is being 
assumed. He who so readily goes over 
to the defensive is quickly held in 
suspicion. So it may be well to admit 
frankly that this is a matter on which 
some words of explanation, at least, 
should be said. At the time of the 
Conference there did grow up, I believe, 
a notion that British ardor for this 
cause was not as warm as it might be. 
Such “impressions” are difficult to pin 
down: they grow, perhaps in the lobbies 
of Conference-halls, perhaps at dinner- 
tables— at all events, a whisper starts 
which may harden into an opinion and 
an unfortunate one at that. Other fac- 
tors tended to give the same impression. 
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It may have been asked; Did the British 
Press display as much enthusiasm as 
might have been expected at the time of 
a very important international confer- 
ence? One answer is that as much space 
as might reasonably be anticipated was 
given to the accounts of the proceedings 
— for it must be remembered that the 
burden imposed upon the Press by the 
present acute restrictions upon news- 
print is an extremely heavy one. 
Naturally, given a free press, the inter- 
est which is displayed in serious mat- 
ters is not always of the level which 
people of serious interests might desire. 
But, admitting that, fair notice was taken 
of the events of November, although 
the amount may have been disappoint- 
ing to delegates coming from unra- 
tioned countries. 

At the same time it should be ad- 
mitted that there exists in Britain In the 
matter of educational news, a paradox. 
“You cannot sell education,” it is saidj 
“Education is not news.” Yet the new 
Education Act has awakened a wider In- 
terest In educational matters than has 
been general for many years. The in- 
terest is there, In national and Interna- 
tional educational matters and I am con- 
fident that support will come, when the 
shape of UNESCO Is more clearly 
known. 

I am most anxious to stress that I am 
attempting to put forward what I think 
to be the attitude of the average person 
— “the man-In-the-street.” These do not 
necessarily coincide with the highest 
official views or those of the specialist 
educationists. It has been stated that the 
interest Is there. The nature of this in- 
terest is typified by the first and instinc- 


tive question which the average man or 
woman raises: What does UNESCO 
do? It is a fair question which may be 
taken to point to three things. First, 
they want to see UNESCO In action, to 
see its practical working, before they 
pronounce on it. Second, a very great 
deal more will have to be done to bring 
the subject before the national mind; 
proper publicity is called for to estab- 
lish it in the national consciousness. This 
will not be achieved overnight: it will 
be a continuing process over many years 
and one which requires careful plan- 
ning. Third — and here is great hope — 
those who ask the question have a genu- 
ine desire to know what is in fact being 
done. The relatively brief announce- 
ments and reports in the press are 
quickly crowded from the public mind 
by a thousand other matters. Mean- 
while the work for UNESCO has to be 
carried on by specialist persons and 
bodies. 

II 

It is an important fact that the 
United Kingdom is represented on the 
Preparatory Commission by the Min- 
ister of Education, The Rt. Hon. Ellen 
Wilkinson, P.C., M.P. She It was who 
headed the United Kingdom Delega- 
tion to the Conference, who was Presi- 
dent of Its Assembly, and who now 
presides over the Preparatory Commis- 
sion in Its complex task of laying the 
foundations for the future permanent 
structure. The official national view of 
UNESCO matters centers therefore in 
the person in whose hands is placed the 
responsibility for the national educa- 
tional policy. 
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Widespread interest has been awak- 
ened by the recent appointment of Dr. 
Julian Huxley as Executive Secretary 
of the Preparatory Commission. In the 
words of one member’s report; “He has 
been actively promoting the ideas be- 
hind it” both in terms of the humani- 
ties and of science, and he embodies in 
his own appointment the goodwill neces- 
sary to the task ... he represents what 
Archibald McLeish and the Americans 
wanted when they insisted on putting 
the “S” in UNECO, and his appoint- 
ment has the enthusiastic support of the 
French, the custodians of “culture.” His 
reputation and personal relationships 
with the Russians may be a considerable 
factor in bringing them in.^ It is equally 
encouraging to be able to report at this 
date that Sir Alfred Zimmern, upon 
whom had fallen the heavy task of pre- 
paring for the November Conference 
and who was Executive Secretary of the 
Preparatory Commission, will soon be 
sufEciently recovered from his recent ill- 
ness to return to work as Adviser to the 
Preparatory Commission. The success 

’ Is there in this a hint of the danger inherent 
in oversimplification of a case? We should be on 
our guard against equating America with science, 
and France with culture. The “American in- 
sistence” referred to here had not, to my knowl- 
edge, to batter down any strongholds of opposi- 
tion; rather, this was a further example of the 
general welcome which was given to all views. 
See, also, the text of the opening address de- 
livered by Miss Ellen Wilkinson as President of 
the Conference: “Though science was not in- 
cluded in the original title of the organization, 
the British Delegation will put forward a pro- 
posal that it be included so that the title would 
run ‘Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation.’ ... It is the scientists themselves, I am 
glad to say, who have insisted on the U.K. 
delegation putting forward the proposal for the 
inclusion of the world ‘Scientific’ in the title of 
tlie organization.” 


with which his labors were crowned has 
been universally acknowledged, and he 
brings to the future work valuable 
knowledge born of long experience of 
international cultural relationships. Tak- 
ing together the fact that it was Britain’s 
Ministry of Education which sponsored 
the preparations for the Conference; 
that Britain had nurtured the Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education by 
whom the cornerstone of UNESCO 
was laid; that a lead was given by the 
U.K. Delegation in the difficult prob- 
lem of emergency relief for the war 
devastated areas; that the British Gov- 
ernment gladly assumed responsibility 
for housing and financing, provisionally, 
the present Preparatory Commission — 
taking together these facts, the impres- 
sion that the British attitude was or is 
lukewarm, is one which it is somewhat 
difficult to justify. 

Spreading throughout the population 
of Britain and closely grouping persons 
whose total numbers it would be diffi- 
cult to assess, are the dozens of organiza- 
tions, associations, societies, councils and 
bodies of all kinds, whose varied activi- 
ties and responsibilities are bound up 
with educational, scientific and cultural 
matters. In these groups are met to- 
gether all types of interest: and I be- 
lieve their pattern is fairly similar to 
that existing in America. Teachers, stu- 
dents, scientists, chemists, musicians, 
savants, historians — the list is endless— 
aU these “clubs” are the life-cells of the 
total organism of the intellectual life of 
the nation. 

It was as part of the preparatory work 
for the November Conference that Sir 
Alfred Zimmern received from a very 
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great number of such organizations their 
invited suggestions and comment on and 
criticism of the Draft Constitution. The 
results were fruitful, for it was thus 
possible to furnish the United Kingdom 
Delegation with some kind of “brief” 
for its policy. In this way the word was 
spread among the groups on whose fu- 
ture enthusiasm the successful dissemina- 
tion of UNESCO ideas may largely de- 
pend. By this means one of the basic 
documents on which the present Con- 
stitution is founded was thoroughly ex- 
amined by a very large section of the 
community within whose sphere of ac- 
tivity the whole subject of UNESCO 
lay. Thus, sympathetic interest has been 
stimulated. The large majority of these 
organizations are voluntary and make it 
their task to further a particular educa- 
tional, scientific or cultural aim. 

In this way the seed has been sown 
upon which, regarded from the national 
point of view, the future growth of 
UNESCO will depend. That same seed 
will reqviire to be more widely scattered, 
with the years, for, in order that the 
ideals of UNESCO may be fulfilled, 
the day must surely come when all 
members of any member nation have be- 
come aware of their membership of the 
world-wide “club.” Not statesmen, not 
delegates, not Governments, alone, will 
belong to this body, but all children in 
the schools, all students, all apprentices, 
teachers, scholars will feel the corporate 
spirit of their organization. Lacking this 
sense throughout the national commu- 
nity, UNESCO may survive, built only 
upon Governmental contributions of 
funds — but not inspired with the life 
which the people must give to it and 


likewise receive from it. It will be a 
sterile and less worthy UNESCO. 

The National Commission is the re- 
sult, in terms of the Constitution, of the 
feeling for this necessary quality. It is 
a means for encouraging and stimulating 
that national vigor which the true 
UNESCO needs. No attempt can of 
course be made by the provisions of a 
constituent document of this order, to 
impose upon Sovereign States any com- 
pulsion to form such a Commission. 
Here is contained a problem which may 
well become a large one for the U.K. — 
perhaps for both our countries. 

Much vigor and enterprise in educa- 
tional, cultural and scientific affairs is 
concentrated in the wide range of the 
voluntary associations referred to above. 
Indeed, so various are they that many 
people are inclined to state flatly: “You 
cannot have a National Commission in 
this country. Take education alone — 
how on earth are you ever going to 
group together the endless organizations 
whose interests in education are as 
varied as they are numerous. To each of 
them education has a quite different con- 
notation and significance. Besides, how 
will you decide where to draw the line — 
whom to include and whom to exclude.'* 
And as for combining all the protago- 
nists of all three headings — education, 
science and culture — why, what a multi- 
headed monster you will create!” 

As far as I know there is up to the 
present no official answer to this prob- 
lem. Yet I sincerely believe, from con- 
versations with certain thinking people, 
that this move towards unity in the edu- 
cational field at least will come. Indeed, 
my personal view is that it must come. 
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and the necessary administrative ar- 
rangements which accompany it must be 
made if a democratic nation is to con- 
tribute to and to benefit from this world 
wide association of the nations. Com- 
munication must be two-way: from the 
Conference and Hqs. of UNESCO 
back to the nation, to all who are con- 
cerned in those spheres of national life 
which are UNESCO’s too: and from 
those same people, through the Na- 
tional Delegation, into the common 
store-house of UNESCO. The success 
of UNESCO and of the lasting peace, 
it appears to me, will rest upon the fol- 
lowing: every single person who con- 
tributes to, thinks about or is active in 
any cultural activity within the bounds 


of a nation must be prepared, equally, 
to contribute, think and act internation- 
ally. Some branches of cultural and in- 
tellectual life are clearly more advanced 
towards an organization which favors 
realization of such an ideal. Others are 
barely touched by this concept. Yet all 
are vitally dependent, ultimately, upon 
it; for democracy should abhor the 
vacuum of isolation. Share what is good, 
that all may benefit. With the establish- 
ment of UNESCO the nations have pro- 
nounced their intention of sharing not 
money, wares, territory or power but 
things far more vital to international 
understanding — all the things of men’s 
minds wherein “the defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” 


The last faragrafh of The Atlantic Charter ^ by the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, reads: 

They believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic 
as well as for sfiritml reasons must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. Since no future feace can be maintained if land, 
sea, or air armaments continue to be employed by nations which 
threaten, or mary threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, 
they believe, fending the establishment of a wider and fer- 
manent system of general security, that the disarmament of such 
nations is essential. T hey will likewise aid and encourage all other 
fracticable measures which will lighten for feace-loving feofles 
the crushing burden of armaments. 

—President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill 




Flight Interlude 

Mildred VerSoy Harris 


Each October, early in the month 
They come, — the final sign tliat Fall is here. 

No sudden tempest’s rampaging could break 
More violently rampant on the peace 
And quiet of the early Autumn morn. 

A sudden darkening shadow overhead. 

As of black clouds. ... A tumult of bird sounds. . . . 
Tempestuous agitation in the skies. . . . 

A quickened whir of wings and scattering, — 

And light breaks through the canopy of birds 

That swoop down now with frenzied calls, “en masse,” 

In legion delegations on die lawns. 

For half an hour or so they just usurp 

The neighborhood, — and lawn and tree and park, 

With sucli bird chatter as you’ve never heard ! 

No manners they, — for they all talk at once ! 

And what a brisk commotion and uproar 
This vehement volley of bird-talk can make! 

The fever of excitement’s in the air. 

Deliriously busy, — everyone, — 

They chirp and scream and call incessantly 
Amid hysteric searchings on the lawns, 

And frantic flights to blacken all the trees. 

They fill the trees about, — flit forth and back ; 

Lilt in and out the branches, calling still. 

Their boisterous clamor never seems to cease. 

Skittish, — resdess, — chafing at the stop, — 

Fidgeting, — and fuming, — to be on, 

They riotously dart and wing their way 
In pandemonium among the trees. 

What liveliness of action and of sound! 

Then, — in a twinkling, — ^just as suddenly 
As they have come, — the whole bird company 
Together, rise and soar in southward flight. 

A momentary whir, — a darkening flash, — 

And they have gone. ... A transient episode; — 

An interlude of bird flights in the Fall. 
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The Educational Situation in Australia 

G. S. Browne 


A ustralian education should prove 
■ o£ interest to educationists in the 
United States, for the systems of admin- 
istration and organization in the two 
countries are entirely different. While 
American authorities seem to be con- 
sidering larger units of administration 
and more evenness in financial support, 
Australia is trying to free herself from 
the rigidity of centralized control within 
the six States and is attempting to intro- 
duce more freedom and variety in her 
educational procedures, Perhaps each 
country can learn from the other. 

I 

In the first place it should be remem- 
bered that Australia is a large continent, 
about the same size as U.S.A., with a 
population of only 7,200,000. Conse- 
quently the educational problems are a 
little different from the American ones. 
Moreover, the people are almost entirely 
of British stock with a distinct loyalty to 
British traditions. There has been no 
mass immigration spread over half a 
century such as U.S.A. has experienced, 
although it Is obvious that Australia 
needs many more people if she is to 
maintain her security in the South Pa- 
cific. Nor has there been In Australian 
history anything similar to the west- 
ward movement in U.S.A. by means of 
which so many American characteristics 
seem to have been formed} on the other 
hand the further Into the interior of their 
continent Australians have pushed, the 


more inhospitable has been the land and 
the more diificult the conditions of liv- 
ing. Except in the east, settlement has 
tended to cling to the coastal regions, 
with two unduly large cities— Sydney 
i,400,cx)0 and Melbourne 1,150,000. 
This lack of an attractive hinterland has 
perhaps led to a more conservative out- 
look} there has not been the same readi- 
ness in Australia as In U.S.A, for 
education to be adventurous and take a 
chance. 

Yet the Australian himself seems to 
have plenty of initiative and vigour. 
Australian soldiers, sailors and airmen 
have fought voluntarily in nearly every 
theatre of war, and have a fighting 
record of which they are justly proud. 
Australian athletes have also made a 
name for themselves in the world of 
sport. The average Australian will be 
found to be optimistic, good-humoured, 
complacent, rather careless, and at home 
in any kind of company. It is probable 
that the outdoor life of his sunbaked 
continent, his own familiarity with im- 
mense distances, and the absence of any 
kind of social distinctions have tended to 
give him qualities and an outlook not 
very different from those of the Western 
American. 

What of the cultural background.? 
Australia seems not yet to have de- 
veloped any philosophy of her own. Her 
literature, drama and art are still in the 
early stages of their growth, and there 
is no rich store of folk-lore or native 
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tradition and history on which to draw. 
It has been said that John Dewey has 
written the philosophy and Walt Whit- 
man the poetry of the North American 
continent.^ No one has yet written the 
philosophy of Australia, and her poets 
are only beginning to sing. In some ways 
Australia was born old, with the beliefs 
and prejudices of Western Europe 
strongly ingrained in her. This has pre- 
vented the growth of a definite Aus- 
tralian sentiment, although there are 
now vigorous signs of its emergence. 
Australians are intensely proud of their 
land, but cultural developments up to 
the present are clearly linked up with 
British ideals and standards. At the same 
time, however, there has been a steadily 
growing contact with American sources 
of culture, accentuated by the presence 
of thousands of Americans during the 
war. In the universities and schools, also, 
many of the text-books used are Ameri- 
can. 

This transitional period in which Aus- 
tralia is trying to find a philosophy of 
her own means that educational objec- 
tives are not very clear. Social legislation 
has been far in advance of the old world, 
and high wages, short hours of labour, 
reasonable social security and good hous- 
ing have provided a high standard of 
living. Australia is strongly democratic 
and believes in general that education 
should be preparation for democratic liv- 
ing, but rather assumes that her system 
will achieve that, without any close ex- 
amination to ascertain whether it does. 

For some reason not easy to discover 

' Durant, Will C.— -The Story of Philosophy. 

’ Kandel, I. L. — ^Types of Administration. 


there has been a strong tendency towards 
centralization in Australia, where local 
government does not show the same 
strength as in England and the United 
States of America. In each of the six 
States there is a centralized control of 
education which can be found in like 
measure only in France or Japan. A 
State Department of Education, under 
the control of a Parliamentary Minister 
and a permanent Director, finances and 
manages every State school in its terri- 
tory. It trains, appoints, promotes and 
pays the teachers; it sets out the course 
of study for all schools; it decides 
whether new schools shall be established 
and then builds them and maintains 
them; it has a corps of inspectors who 
report on the organization of each 
school and give efficiency marks to all 
teachers. Local residents have very little 
say in the affairs of their schools and 
mostly regard them as belonging not to 
them but to the Government. Dr. I. L. 
Kandel, who has been Australia’s most 
helpful educational critic, says of the 
system : 

“There is, on the one hand, too great a 
tendency to look to the central department 
for direction; there is, on the other hand, 
a tendency on the part of the central de- 
partment to employ the methods of a 
bureaucracy, to perpetuate what is because 
it has at one time been successful, to refuse 
to believe that anything can be learned 
from the outside, and through paper regu- 
lations and mechanical devices and records 
to militate against the effective operation 
of free personalities.”^ 

It must not be thought, however, that 
centralization in Australian education is 
necessarily a bad thing. It has grown out 
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of the political and economic conditions 
and it has many accomplishments to its 
credit. 

In 1872 Victoria, because of the un- 
satisfactory condition of her schools and 
the bitter sectarian differences which 
were raging, swung suddenly over to 
centralized control, making education 
compulsory and secular. The reorganiza- 
tion was so successful that the other five 
States followed suit, and the system has 
remained. Teachers are all civil servants 
with permanent tenure and strict rules 
for promotion; there is no trace of 
political favour or outside interference 
in any appointment. Small rui-al 
schools, of which there are thousands in 
Australia, have been carefully nurtured, 
and exactly the same qualifications are 
demanded for their teachers as for teach- 
ers in large city schools. The result has 
been that rural education has been one 
of the most successful features. The 
funds for all educational expenditure 
have been drawn entirely from central 
revenue, and equitably distributed so 
that there has been no danger of any dis- 
trict’s schools languishing from the in- 
ability or disinclination of the district to 
support them. As far as the work in the 
schools is concerned, a high standard 
has been continually maintained, par- 
ticularly in the fundamentals, and there 
is an admirable tradition of thoroughness 
in Australian education. On the other 
hand there was for many years too much 
emphasis on fundamentals, and it is only 
in recent years that socialized activities 
have begun to make headway in the 

“ Kandel, I. L. — Types of Administration, 
Chapter V. 


schools. Centralization has served Aus- 
tralia well in building up a sound frame- 
work and it would be foolish to swing 
over to complete decentralization. There 
is a growing conviction, however, that 
changes are needed, and Dr. Kandel put 
his finger on the point when he advised 
Australia to turn the inspectors into edu- 
cational leaders in their districts and thus 
“encourage variety within the present 
framework.”^ Tasmania has already 
made a move in this direction. 

It is difficult to see why centralization 
of educational control should necessarily 
result in stereotyped procedures and 
rigid efficiency, but somehow it seems to 
do so. The machine appears to be too big 
and cumbersome. Exceptions to rules 
cannot be allowed because of possible 
precedents which would involve the ad- 
ministration in difficulties. An adminis- 
trative hierarchy tends to develop, and 
the lack of local participation prevents 
protest. Directors of Education, of whom 
there is one in each State, are appointed 
late in life, often as a reward for faithful 
service in a system in which they have 
grown up; they are not likely to make 
many startling changes, A system of 
seniority governs promotion in the 
teaching service and there is little chance 
for bright young men with ideas to at- 
tain to senior posts until they are well 
past forty years of age. Professor Fred 
Clarke of London, after visiting Aus- 
tralia, expressed surprise that there was 
not more experiment and intellectual 
courage in the Dominions. He was im- 
pelled to say that he found “a rigid 
adherence to safe orthodoxies which im- 
poverishes so many curricula and 
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paralyzes so much fine teaching en- 
ergy.”^ 

It may be, however, that a new era 
Is approaching. After much agitation 
and petitioning, the Federal Govern- 
ment, which formerly took no part in 
education, has created a Common- 
wealth Office of Education at Can- 
berra, with a director, two deputy 
directors and some research assistants. 
In doing this it was partly Influenced 
by the success of the Army Education 
Services which revealed many gaps and 
showed that there should be some 
recognized national purpose in the ordi- 
nary education system. It is too early 
yet to say what the Commonwealth 
Office will do, but it is hoped that it will 
go even further than the Office of Edu- 
cation at Washington by helping to 
finance programmes of advancement in 
the various States. It plans to collect 
and disseminate Information, to arrange 
exchanges, to help the Universities, and 
by publicity and gentle persuasion to 
urge the States along progressive paths 
without interfering with their auton- 
omy. 

II 

Perhaps it is time that this article 
set out some of the positive achieve- 
ments of Australian education. 

Something has already been said 
about her small rural schools which 
have been particularly good. So good, 
in fact, that any movement towards 
consolidation has been too long de- 

* Clarke, Sir Fred — The New Era, September, 
1934. 

“Kandel, I. L. — Types of Administration, p. 

?!• 


layed; now in most of the States con- 
solidated schools are beginning to 
appear. 

Correspondence tuition, conducted on 
a personal and liberal basis, has been 
developed to a remarkable extent on 
behalf of children in remote areas, often 
scores of miles from a school. About 
10,000 pupils annually receive their edu- 
cation in this fashion, varying from 
kindergarten to university entrance, and 
so successful has been the scheme that 
enquires as to its organization have been 
received from Labrador, Russia, Rou- 
mania and South Africa, 

To assist the work in rural schools 
and isolated areas in particular, the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission has de- 
veloped a network of daily school broad- 
casts which will compare with any 
similar set of programmes in England 
or the United States; they even antic- 
ipated television to a certain extent by 
making Australia the first country to 
introduce “radio-film-strip” broadcasts 
for schools. 

Technical schools are plentiful and 
well-equipped; they form one of the 
best features of Australian education.'' 
Secondary education is also sound, if 
still a little formal and academic — multi- 
purpose high schools are now beginning 
to remedy this defect. The Universities 
of Sydney and Melbourne have a rep- 
utation throughout the world for high 
standards of work and many of their 
graduates have attained to positions of 
note in other countries as well as at 
home. The recent decision of the Com- 
monwealth Government to subsidize all 
university students with low Incomes 
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wishing to undertake courses in medi- 
cine, science, engineering and agriculture 
has meant that no young man or woman 
of talent need be debarred by lack of 
financial resources from completing 
a University course. The secondary 
schools in some of the States are ham- 
pered by the existence of too many ex- 
ternal examinations, but other States 
have introduced systems of accrediting 
which are working very well. 

A special word of commendation 
should be given to the small island State 
of Tasmania which is at present leading 
Australia in educational matters. The 
vitalizing of her system began with the 
establishment, about eight years ago, of 
a number of area schools in rural dis- 
tricts with the aim of improving the 
education of future farmers and farmers’ 
wives. These schools, with pupils aged 
5 to 15, were made very attractive and 
were surrounded by estates which gave 
plenty of opportunity for practical ap- 
plications of the work done in the class- 
rooms and laboratories. The area schools, 
with systems of self-government, be- 
came centres of democratic living and 
they attracted attention all over Aus- 
tralia. Not satisfied with this, Tasmania 
is now trying to find a parallel type, of 
school for children in the crowded in- 
dustrial areas of cities. She has more 
than doubled her educational expendi- 
ture, has materially raised the salaries of 
her teachers, has produced a plan of 
development for the next five years, 
and has been exploring ways of intro- 
ducing more freedom and flexibility into 

* Report of the Committee on Educational 
Extension, Education Dept., Tasmania. 


her school system. New South Wales, 
more than twelve times her size and 
with about thirteen times her population, 
has recently paid Tasmania the compli- 
ment of sending across a parliamentary 
delegation to enquire into the reasons 
for the growing success of Tasmanian 
education. 

Ill 

But there are many ways in which 
Australian education can be improved. 
The people are now becoming aware 
of this and there has been much con- 
sequent agitation for reform. This agi- 
tation concerns itself with a number of 
points which are set out below, to- 
gether with some comments showing 
where remedial measures are already 
being organized. 

1. There is a lack of systematic plan- 
ning. Parlimentary control of educa- 
tion through the power of the purse 
has been partly responsible for this. 
Governments tend to put on hasty 
patches in order to still public clam- 
our, but are loath to face the expen- 
diture of an entirely new garment. 
Tasmania, however, has produced a 
very good statement of policy.® In 
addition, it is hoped that the Com- 
monwealth Office of Education will 
act as an Educational Policies Com- 
mission, formulating objectives for 
the whole of Australia and urging 
the States to publish five- and ten-year 
plans. 

2. Public opinion in support of educa- 
tion is sadly lacking. The centralized 
system with its hierarchy of officials 
has been responsible in a measure for 
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this, for it is felt that education is 
the government’s business and any 
public criticism is apt to be strongly 
resented. The Education Depart- 
ments have never tried to sell edu- 
cation to the public and obtain the 
community’s support for projected 
measures of advancement. There 
are no crusaders among the officials, 
for the Public Service Acts keep them 
silent. Recently, however, and partic- 
ularly during the war, there are ob- 
vious signs of growing public Interest 
in education. Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, as yet in their infancy, are being 
developed in. some of the States-, 
they would help to solve this prob- 
lem, but the interest and participa- 
tion of the municipalities must also 
be cultivated. 

3. Expenditure on education in com- 
parison with other countries, has been 
low. Here are the expenditures per 
head of population for the year 1941- 
42 in the various States.’ 


New South Wales 

$6.40 

Western Australia 

$6.20 

South Australia 

$5.80 

Tasmania 

$ 5-77 

Queensland 

.$ 5-75 

Victoria 

$5.20 


Readers of Educational Forum 
might compare these figures with 
those for some of the forty-eight 
American States. The situation in 
Australia, however, is about to be 
improved. New South Wales and 

’ Report of the State Grants Commission, 
194.1-4^. 

“In London in 1938 there were 47 classes 
with more than 50 pupils and in New York in 
1941, 4 classes had an attendance greater than 50. 


Tasmania have greatly increased their 
expenditure since the publication of 
the table quoted above, and a recent 
conference of State Premiers asked 
the Federal Government for a spe- 
cial vote of $50,000,000 to help them 
in plans of expansion. There arc, of 
course, no local taxes for the support 
of schools, and little sign of munici- 
palities agreeing to these. 

4. The size of classes in urban schools 
has been one of Australia’s most 
serious educational problems, partic- 
ularly during the war when so many 
teachers were in the Services. Even 
before the war the situation was very 
bad. In Melbourne, for instance, in 
1943 there were 373 classes with 
more than 50 pupils.** An attack has 
to be made on this, but it will take 
some time to recruit and train the nec- 
essary number of additional teachers. 

5. The standard of equipment and 
teaching aids in schools will not com- 
pare with that in England and the 
United States. Particularly is this 
true of libraries. For many years 
oral teaching was so prominent in 
the schools that the need for inves- 
tigational work by the pupils was dis- 
regarded. The tide has now begun 
to turn and strenuous efforts are 
being made to build up school li- 
braries, with box services and group 
systems for rural areas. Sclmols with 
auditoriums, gymnasiums and cafe- 
terias arc very rare. Australia suffers 
from a heritage of many old school 
buildings in metropolitan areas, built 
in the ’70’s and ’8o’s, grim barrack- 
like structures rising from a sea of 
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asphalt. Had the Japanese bombed 
the main cities, many teachers were in 
favour of sending them secret plans 
with these old buildings marked as 
important munition centres. The 
newer schools are modern and attrac- 
tive, and the plans for some of the 
projected consolidated schools are ad- 
mirable. All the Education Depart- 
ments wish to push ahead with 
ambitious building programmes, but 
unfortunately the war has caused 
such a shortage of labour and build- 
ing materials that years will elapse 
before the leeway can be made up. 

6. The standard of academic work in 
the schools has been high, but school 
subjects have not been sufficiently 
linked to the life interests of the 
pupils. The result has been that 
many high school pupils in the past 
have lost interest and left school be- 
fore completing their courses. This 
is now being remedied by the organ- 
ization of multi-purpose high schools 
and area schools, where the interest 
and enthusiasm of pupils is at once ap- 
parent. There has also been a neglect 
of modern subjects and subjects in- 
volving aesthetic appreciation and 
special skills, but a big change can 
be reported here, for all States are 
now introducing such subjects as 
physical education, social studies, 
music appreciation, history of the 
Pacific, general science, English ex- 
pression, history of art, home eco- 
nomics and many different kinds of 
crafts. Activity programmes are forg- 
ing ahead and experiments are being 
carried out with integrated courses. 
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A more joyous conception of school 
life is rapidly developing. 

7. The school leaving age has been uni- 
versally fourteen until recent years. 
An Army survey showed that eight 
out of every ten soldiers left school 
at fourteen years of age or earlier. 
It is now recognized that this position 
must be altered. Tasmania has raised 
her leaving age to sixteen from the 
beginning of 1946; New South 
Wales has raised hers to fifteen. 
Most of the other States have passed 
legislation for the raising of the 
school leaving age and are awaiting 
opportunities to put this into opera- 
tion. Only recently has the idea of 
“secondary education for all” won 
acceptance in Australia, and second- 
ary courses are being reorganized to 
meet the needs of pupils who need a 
more practical and realistic .curricu- 
lum than that designed for entrance 
to the University and the professions. 

8. One of the most serious difficulties 
has been the decline in recruitment 
for the teaching profession. Australia 
needs thousands of new teachers if 
some of the progressive; moves in- 
dicated above are to be made effec- 
tive. But these young teachers are not 
coming forward; there are so many 
other opportunities ofi posts with 
higher remuneration and more attrac- 
tive conditions of work. This seems 
to be a world problem, but the Aus- 
tralian education departments must 
come forward with a charter of new 
conditions for teachers and launch a 
recruiting campaign to remedy this 
state of national emergency. 
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No account of Australian education 
would be complete without a statement 
regarding the status and importance of 
private schools. There are many large 
and influential Church schools which in 
some States are called Public Schools 
after the English fashion. The most 
prominent of these are characterized by 
excellent buildings and grounds, provi- 
sion for boarders, and a long record of 
tradition and popularity. About one 
pupil in every four attends a Church 
or private school, including of course 
the extensive network of schools main- 
tained by the Roman Catholic Church. 
The standard of education and material 
amenities in the better Church schools 
is such that the sons and daughters of 
the wealthier members of the commu- 
nity are invariably attracted to them. 
This has tended to lessen the interest of 
influential citizens in the State system 
and in this way has been a bad influence. 
An American visitor,” who spent six 
months in making a study of Australian 
education, said “I can see no possibility 
of real advancement in Australian edu- 
cation while the large private schools 
continue to drive lines of social strati- 
fication through the community.” The 
Church schools, however, form an im- 
portant and strongly entrenched group 
in each State. Their influence in many 
ways is good, for the headmasters and 
headmistresses are independent of State 
control and are able to give their schools 
an individual quality which is not pos- 
sible In the high schools. The problem, 


Crame.', J. F., formerly Superintendent of 
Schoolsj Eugene, Oregon. 


as in England, is to find some way to 
link the private schools more closely 
with the national system without sacri- 
ficing their independence, and to throw 
their doors opcit to talented boys and 
girls from all sections of the com- 
munity. 

The lessons and experience gained 
from Army Education have been salu- 
tary. Educational work in tlic Navy, 
Army and Air Force, after a shaky start, 
proved very successful and the interest 
of thousands of young men and women 
has been awakened in cultural and vo- 
cational subjects. That the schools had 
to a certain extent fallen down on their 
jobs was evident and much attention was 
directed to this in the ju'css. As a result 
it looks as though Adult Education will 
expand greatly after the war, Plams for 
community centres and youth clubs arc 
being discussed in all the States. 

In this general survey of Avistralian 
education criticism has not been spared. 
It must not be thought, however, that 
the system is in any way feeble or back- 
ward. It possesses vigour :ind a some- 
what rigid efficiency, but the isolation of 
Australia in the past has prevented com- 
parison with the systems of other coun- 
tries, so that new movements have been 
slow in making headway. The isolation 
is now ended. The English Education 
Act of 1944 made a profound impression 
on Australia. The presence of thousands 
of American servicemen, with their evi- 
dent interest in the schools they had 
attended, also helped. Given a sound 
post-war economic situation and a steady 
increase in population, Australia is eager 
to enter on a new era in her educational 
development. 



Anthropology Is You 

Earl W. Count 


A NUMBER of years ago, Dr. Alexis 
Carrel wrote “Man the Un- 
known.” It is a great book. — Yes, I know 
its faults. Great books can afford to have 
them. 

A strange title, said many. After all, 
we have so many brains and so much 
money that are being poured like artil- 
lery-fire upon man’s diseases, his nutri- 
tion and housing problems, his social 
and economic life, his education — man 
is incomparably the most-studied crea- 
ture on earth. And if there is something 
more we feel needs to be learned about 
him, why, go to; let us concentrate upon 
it and find it out. 

Man the Unknown. . . . 

You will agree, will you not, to two 
propositions: 

I. To mankind, the most important 
study in the world is mankind. 

2. The method of answering ques- 
tions which is known as “scientific” has 
been hugely, even startlingly, successful. 

In so far as we think at all, the scientific 
method of thinking is today the leading 
metliod. 

Any serious study of man, then, must 
use scientific methods of thinking, if it is 
to compete successfully with other mod- 
ern studies. 

Both of these propositions, of course, 
are worthy of a discussion for which the 
hour is too short. Will you grant them 
sufficiently true to be safe premises for 
further construction.? 

Then today there is no Science of 
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Man, despite all the splendid piecework 
that has been lavished upon him, and 
still remains to be done. 

Now, here is a peculiar thing. Sup- 
pose you wished to become a geologist, 
or a chemist, or an electrical engineer. 
As far as training goes, it would be easy 
to fill a major college program with 
courses in geology, in chemistry, in 
physics. Beyond the undergraduate 
level, furthermore, stand graduate 
school and great industrial corporations 
to tie up with. The air is charged today 
with talk of fresh and coming opportuni- 
ties in radio and aviation. The point is, 
that our modern culture is very much 
interested in this sort of thing. The 
bulk of its thought-energy as well as its 
material resources is going into their 
furtherance. 

But suppose instead, you wished to 
became a humati-engineer? , . . 

To the term itself you respond with 
with a question-mark. This is revealing. 
For the very idea of such a thing society 
has never really thought of. 

At any rate — where in this fair land 
would you go for your training; and 
after you got it who would pay you a 
salary for it.? 

For your training you would not go 
to a medical school. No medical school 
exists that could give it to you. The 
school would train you to make sick 
people well; to stand watch and ward 
over the cracks in the dykes of social 
health, where epidemics seep in; it 
would train you, even, to advise people 
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how to stave off diseases; to advise par- 
ents about the critical years of growth 
in their children; it would show you 
how to aid a mother and the new life 
within her to co-operate in their common 
struggle to separate their life-streams. 
All these are great and noble and neces- 
sary parts within the whole of human 
engineering; but they are very far from 
comprising it. 

For your training you would not go 
to a school of sociology any more than to 
a medical school. Obviously, here too is 
a part of human engineering; but quite 
as obviously it is limited to one side of 
man’s economy. 

Well, go to a university or a college 
with a broad vision. At least, such a 
school, if you permit it to do you justice 
and yourself to do it justice, will let you 
go only after fosteidng a discontent that 
there exists no training specified for a 
comprehensive science of human-en- 
gineering. 

Of course, in the most liberal sense 
of the term, every study that man en- 
gages in contributes, or can do so, to 
human engineering. But if we become 
that liberal, we shall so diffuse our light 
that we lose all focus, and our discussion 
becomes profitless. 

But, you say, it is neither feasible nor 
desirable that any one person should 
become a physician plus a sociologist plus 
all else that you may care to read into 
the equipment of whatever you are call- 
ing a “human engineer.” True enough; 
—but why did Alexis Carrel declare that 
Man is Unknown? Was he merely 
pointing out some gaps in our progress- 
ing knowledge that need only to be 
filled in, as chinks in a wall that is a- 


building? There is nothing easier in the 
world for an informed person to clo than 
point to gaps in our knowledge. There 
must be something more to it than that. 

May it be possible that the question is 
not one of the amount and kind of our 
ammunition, but whether we arc aiming 
straight — whether our sights are lined 
on a bull’s-cye? 

Let us re-state the proposition. The 
most important science is the .Science of 
Man. But tlic Science of Man does not 
yet exist. 

To learn what this science is or should 
be and why it docs not yet exist, and 
what road we must take, to V>ring it 
about, let us drop back a few centuries, 
to the beginning of the era in wliich we 
still find ourselves. We must glance at 
the period when the Middle .Ages ended 
and so-called modern history begins; to 
the period of the twilight of Scliolasti- 
cism and the dawn of the Renaissance. 
And I shall ask that you view things 
with me as anthropologists. Let us de- 
velop the sight of culture-historians. 
So, as a preliminary, consider two items 
by way of a hypothesis. First; 

Each of us is an individual bent on 
constructing a life— our own, personal 
life within our culture. And In' right of 
birth we belong to this culture. It was 
here before us; it will probably survive 
our individual deaths. 

Now, there is one side of culture that 
is so difficult to get at that It has been 
studied very little indeed; and that 
involves the time-dimension. Some cul- 
tures, notably those of primitive peoples, 
often seem to us to be standing still. 
They are studied accordingly, as still- 
pictures. In many cases that can be done 
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profitably — where they are moving very 
slowly, or where motion is impercep- 
tible to us. But it cannot be done with 
our own, the European culture, of which 
the “American culture” is but a sub- 
species. Indeed, if you wished to com- 
pare our European culture with others, 
it would be imperative that one of the 
chief references be their comparative 
rates of change. The metaholism of cul- 
ture. 

Our culture thereby is found to pose 
problems in one century that take many 
subsequent centuries to solve. This is it- 
self a feature of rather cosmic propor- 
tions. To you and me it looms up as a 
certain obligation, a certain responsi- 
bility, not ours by choice but by birth- 
right. It is part of our hereditary role 
as culture-participants. 

So much for item one. 

Item two — all human beings, whether 
primitive or highly cultivated, have a 
sense of personal dignity. We are born 
with the consuming question, When do 
we eat.? But the farther we remove from 
infancy, the more Insistent becomes our 
^ demand that our living shall have mean- 
ing. Indeed, the force of that insistence 
is a measure of how far we have traveled 
from infancy toward adulthood. All of 
us resent being fools, whether we be 
highly civilized or primitive. Unless we 
remain infants, we insist that our lives 
shall have a purpose, though we con- 
struct that purpose ourselves. We de- 
mand of life the right to be creative. 

And this, on the larger scale of cul- 
ture, we still demaiad. A culture must 
have meaning. A culture that does not 
remain infantile must set itself problems 
and goals. The most fundamental of 


these, for all time, is to KNOW THY- 
SELF. We want to know the nature of 
man and the nature of the universe 
around him and how the two are re- 
lated. 

So much by way of hypothesis. Now 
for our piece of culture-history. 

When the Roman Empire fell, cul- 
ture had to be rebuilt. And it had to be 
undergirt anew with a reasonable answer 
to the question. What are we humans in 
the scheme of things.? It took centuries 
of study and of relaying the problem 
down the generations to produce at last 
an answer: that of the Scholiasts. It is 
an answer that is well worthy of your 
respectful study; here, however, we 
must be content to characterize its foun- 
dation. The Scholiasts found man to be 
the focal center of God’s interest, and 
God built up a universe around him. 
This is putting it crudely, but it will do 
for our purposes. Man, that is, was the 
star actor, with the universe as back- 
ground and staging. 

Then came the Renaissance, and 
smashed the lot to pieces. An era ended. 
A new one began. The answer of the 
Scholiasts to the riddle of man was 
found wanting almost as soon as it had 
been completely formulated. 

Sheer cumulative mass of events 
crushed the Scholastic triumph of in- 
tellect. A new strategy in putting the 
question came into being. Instead of 
first setting the nature of man and then 
fitting the universe to him, men began 
asking questions of Nature directly, and 
accepting no answers from any other 
quarter. This, in substance, has come to 
be known as the scientific method. 

Quickly it became obvious that the 
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problem of man was unexpectedly com- 
plex. And, in contrast to the Scholastic 
method, it was found that the physical 
universe needed to be understood first 
if man was to be understood. Man was 
found dependent on the universe to a 
more intimate and binding degree than 
had hitherto been suspected. — Of course, 
this did not all come about in any brief 
lifetime. If there is anything progressive 
about the study of man, it is the story of 
how each succeeding century — the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth, discovers that man is 
more complex than the preceding cen- 
tury realized. — The strategy, then, be- 
comes, the reverse of that of the Middle 
Ages. Now we say, Find out the nature 
of the world first; then you will have 
the key to understanding how man fits 
into it. In 1869, Thomas Huxley pub- 
lished “Man’s Place in Nature.” The 
title itself tells a great deal. The uni- 
verse first; then, how man fits into it. 
Huxley’s way of approach is not the 
kind of thing that the men prior to the 
Pvenaissance would have understood. 
For that matter, neither would they 
have understood Tennyson’s “Flower in 
the Crannied Wall.” I doubt even if 
more than a handful would have under- 
stood it in the eighteenth century. 

Let us take note of two things in this 
connection. First, science started out as 
a strategy of attack upon a fundamental 
problem in 'philosofhy — the most impor- 
tant question, in fact, that man ever asks 
about himself. The method of attack was 
one of starting with the universe and 
leading up to man; not of starting with 
man and leading off to the universe, 
with the universe always remaining sec- 


ondary. The second thing is, that our 
culture has posed an unsolved problem 
that cannot be assaulted with any hope 
of success at all, unless there be a Science 
of Man in our ordnance. 

Our ancestors have led us toicard a 
Science of Man, but neither they nor we 
have achieved it. They have brought 
bricks and mortar, they have chosen a 
site; but the house is still unbuilt. Are 
there blue-prints, and are there now 
enough materials.^ 

The picture so far presented seems to 
be one of beautiful order and progress, 
with everything moving steadily if 
slowly and (let us allow) with some per- 
plexities, toward an inevitable goal. All 
we need do, apparently, is to keep going. 
Indeed, that was very much the way 
many people in the later nineteenth 
century did view things. Eurojiean cul- 
ture, you sec, was then carrying every- 
thing before it — in Africa, China, India, 
Indo-China, Tasmania, North ;\merica. 
And a time of cultural expansion and 
successful aggression raises ejuestions 
only among the Cassandras and Jere- 
miahs. 

One of the most instructive studies 
you could pursue in culture anthro- 
pology would be the attitudes generated 
in people by their culture. The nine- 
teenth century was one of exliilaration 
for a large part of the iieople of western 
Europe and its offshoot, tiie Ihiited 
States. It was a period of conquest, as 
the Elizabethan period had been; a 
merry period of slaughtering primitive 
Tasmanians and Sioux, and other unfor- 
tunate humans born on the wrong side 
of the tracks, and of settling in their 
country; a time of forcing one’s way into 
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countries of more advanced culture than 
that of such lowly breeds: Hongkong, 
Tokyo, Shantung, Vera Cruz. It was 
also , a period of rapid harnessing of 
natural forces: a different sort of con- 
quest, and certainly more agreeable to 
contemplate: steam engines, telegraph, 
Atlantic cable, telephone, electric lights, 
internal-combustion engines, heavier- 
than-air machines. (The last item can be 
properly counted in, for the nineteenth 
century did not end until the coming 
of the Age of World Wars.) To under- 
stand that century, include in your read- 
ing Jules Verne. In this study he is 
serious literature. In Jules Verne you 
will catch the nineteenth century’s exhil- 
aration and confidence that the universe 
is man’s mechanical oyster — he will open 
it. (The flowering of literature in both 
the Elizabethan and the Victorian period 
was not mere coincidence.) As the nine- 
teenth century wears on, it does seem 
to me that its exhilaration changes tone. 
For one thing, it seems that the first 
telegraph message. What Hath God 
Wrought? evolves at last into What 
Can’t We Do? It is the age of the 
“white man’s burden” and “manifest 
destiny.” The Crystal Palace in 1851 
inaugurates the era of expositions and 
world’s-fairs, where the artifactual side 
of our culture is put in the show-case and 
the show-window. Progress in other as- 
pects of our culture (medicine perhaps 
excepted) is never thus placed on pride- 
ful parade. It cannot be that this is be- 
cause there is no way to do it: it is never 
tried. It is not the temper of the times 
to try it. — However, the exhilaration 
does reach more elevated planes of liv- 
ing. In the United States, for instance, a 


new Protestant denomination that leans 
heavily on the intellectual side of re- 
ligion closes its credo with the thesis: 
“The progress of mankind onward and 
upward forever.” It is an article of faith 
we can well admire; however, in these 
days we can with our hindsight see that 
it was born of an optimism that in those 
days seemed justified; but we today are 
not so sure, for we see things that were 
already in existence then, but which 
they did not see or did not correctly 
appraise. The creed is a noble one, pro- 
vided you have the proper stuff to im- 
plement it with. 

In the nineteenth century, the stand- 
ard for evaluating a culture becomes, for 
the white man, the complexity of its 
material side. That is, the greater the 
success of his artifacts, the more certain 
he becomes that these are what demon- 
strate superiority of race. Of course, 
there is nothing really new about the 
principle that people who do not do as 
I do are lesser breeds without the law. 
It is merely that in the present case, the 
white man’s word was devastatingly 
final. You will find him enunciating his 
superiority even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but it took the rationalization of 
the nineteenth century for the white 
man to prove his thesis to his own satis- 
faction. It is in his written records, if you 
care to look them up. Physical, mental, 
moral superiority over all non-whites is 
settled once and for all, as far as the 
majority of white people is concerned. 

What I wish to have us notice is the 
kind of evidence brought as proof of the 
inherent superiority. Technological fre- 
eminence is used to vindicate a belief in 
biological suferiority. This kind of dis- 
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articulated logic is a diagnostic of wish- 
ful believing. As a sample of intellectual 
timber, it hardly supports its own claim 
that we whites are the paragons of in- 
telligence. 

— Artlfactual ingenuity the proof of a 
general mental and physical superiority.'' 
Inevitable and perpetual progress the 
law of evolution that cannot be gain- 
said.? Wait a minute. The destination is 
not guaranteed on this line. As anthro- 
pologists, we can join with other hu- 
manists and ask. What does all this so- 
called “progress” do to human beings 
themselves? Is your quality of human 
material being raised by all this? — Why 
yes, some one answers, the standard of 
living in industrialized Europe rose be- 
tween the years this and that by so many 
pounds or francs per annum 3 the birth- 
survival rose above deaths so rapidly 
that population increased astoundingly. 
And, since Nature is interested primarily 
in the survival of the species, survival is 
what you have with a vengeance. So 
we have both economic and biological 
prosperity. Well, let us look at the other 
page in the ledger. These enormous 
populations mean more herding and 
more slums. They mean more freedom 
too: freedom either to accept the job 
offered you at hand and the wages the 
job-owner offers with it, or take the 
chance of finding another job some- 
where else, at the wages the job-owner 
offers with it. Item: Among the “lesser 
breeds without the law” living in alien 
lands, the name of the white man comes 
to mean exploitation, domination, and 
even destruction. The white man is not 
loved. Not that the white man is wor- 
ried about that 3 but we, as anthropolo- 


gists just dropped from Mars, cannot 
help taking a detached view of the hu- 
man race. Moreover, men not from 
Mars but decidedly citizens of this 
world — a Tolstoy, a Patrick Geddes — 
predict that the lane down which west- 
ern culture is rushing heads unavoid- 
ably into world war. This is simply in- 
herent in the philosophy we realistic 
white men have adopted. Somewhere 
along the way European culture has 
strayed over to embrace a certain philos- 
ophy of existence whose organs hold as 
a part of herself the germ of the disas- 
ters that have since come. 

Flow is this so? 

We started, you remember, to ex- 
plore the universe and then to under- 
stand man’s place in it. 

To the exploration of the nature of 
the physical universe there has been a 
by-product. It has piled up gradually 
and before we could realise what was 
happening3 and this by-product, valuable 
and beneficial as a hy-prorl act , has read- 
ily become the chief concern of our ex- 
ploration. For scientific knowledge of 
the universe’s mechanism has made pos- 
sible the harnessing of the forces of the 
universe in a way never before known to 
man. In a way fantastically beyond the 
capacity of so feeble a thing as the hu- 
man imagination ever to have conceived. 

I need not run into a long description 
of what this has meant to every as|)ect of 
our culture and the cultures of other 
people as well. Our technologies raise 
our standard of living and give us many 
conveniences we now can hardly do 
without. Theoretically and originally, 
that was what they were for. But that is 
not their basic concern any longer. Had 
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the basic concern of the material aspect 
of bur culture been the improvement of 
human quality, if It had always been so, 
the average Englishman and English- 
woman would today be at least phys- 
ically superior to their ancestors of three 
centuries ago. We shall say nothing of 
their intelligence, for intelligence is hard 
to measure. We should expect that the 
most industrialized nations would lead 
in the all-around quality of their human 
constituents. In the English Midlands 
today, there would be none of those 
many pathetic specimens of genus 
Homo. There would be no slums. There 
would be no stunted statures, and teeth 
would be essentially sound — If all these 
phenomena had been the chief concern 
of our technological revolution, and the 
revolution had been successful in Its aim. 
The technological revolution (the indus- 
trial expression of it) did bring wealth 
and political power to Britain, and such 
prestige as it deserved; but it did not 
improve the quality of human beings. 
To the physical anthropologist, the pic- 
ture of gigantic machinery in tremen- 
dous motion, erupting energy on a cos- 
mic scale — but geared to deterioration 
Instead of Improvement of the quality 
in human beings. Is some kind of a devil- 
ish absurdity. There is something colos- 
sally ineffectual about It. A society that 
does not focus the power at Its command 
upon the supreme problem of human 
quality, is not facing reality, no matter 
how much it takes pride in its so-called 
hardheadedness. 

We are beginning to realize at last 
— some of us — the hard truth of the 
matter. To the professional men of re- 
ligion, it is nothing new. Unfortunately, 


for various reasons they have lost the 
ear of the multitude. Now, however, the 
scientist has began to speak too, and the 
temper of this age is to listen to the 
scientist. He has begun to shake himself 
free from that mental inertia which has 
led him blissfully in the delusion that he 
shared no social responsibility In the 
consequences of his discoveries. He is 
suddenly discovering, in other words, 
that he too is a member of society. And 
the scientist is frankly worried about the 
atomic bomb. 

The atomic bomb has created no new 
problems. Don’t delude yourself there. 
It has dramatized, it has finally made 
obvious to many of the obtuse (but not, 
not to all, alas!), it has aggravated, 
problems already existing and that have 
clamored for concerted and earnest at- 
tention, but which attention society has 
hitherto refused by default, 

I have purposely brought these things 
into our discussion, because they all form 
parts of this one terrific pattern. They 
are all joined to the fact that our culture 
has never succeeded in building a com- 
prehensive Science of Man. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
saying that a Science of Man would be 
the panacea for all our problems, or that 
it would have been a universal deterrant 
had it arrived before our problems had 
become so desperately acute. What I 
am saying is, that a society at any time 
capable of creating a Science of Man 
would thereby manifest a certain qual- 
ity, a certain intent, a certain orienta- 
tion, a certain self-confidence, a certain 
self-understanding, that would have pre- 
vented such conditions from coming into 
being; and moreover, if society were 
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now to make an objective out of the 
Science of Man, it would be manifesting 
a conversion as radical as St. Paul’s. It 
would seem to us today a revolution; all 
it actually would be, is a refinding of 
the main road it entered upon with the 
Renaissance. This would not be a back- 
ward step, you of course see. It would 
simply be the much-evolved culmination 
to a great adventure our culture once 
embarked upon. 

The fundamental issue facing our cul- 
ture today, as I see it, is whether we 
shall do this thing. We need to ask our- 
selves again, Just what are the real 
values in life, just what should our cul- 
ture take as its central aim.? It is not that 
it has taken a wrong central aim; it has 
no central aim at all. It aims at all sorts 
of side-issues; it mistakes means for 
ends. It does not harness its huge and 
powerful engine to any vehicle. We use 
up fuel, we make a deafening noise and 
generate noxious and befuddling vapors, 
but the car does not move. 

II 

I wish now to present some specific 
problems from the standpoint of a physi- 
cal anthropologist, to illustrate why I 
call anthropology the DAWN-SCI- 
ENCE OF MAN ; and how this points 
toward a Science of Man. And let me 
say again — this does not mean that I 
believe the Science of Man is a complete 
answer to all human problems. But it 
should show how the Science of Man 
has an indispensable share in their solu- 
tion. What I have to say does not mean 
that all we need do is expand physical 
anthropology to become all-embracive. 
In what has gone before, and what is 


to come hereafter, I am thinking rather 
of the particular contribution which an- 
thropology can make to the larger whole 
— to the Science of Man with the word 
“Science” expanded to the stature of 
that more comprehensive and stately 
German idea of Wissenschajt. 

But if it is to be a physical anthropolo- 
gist speaking, let us first find out what 
manner of creature he is and what he 
stands for. 

He is a human biologist. — But so is a 
physician. However, the physician is pri- 
marily interested in the individual and 
his emergency problem. The physical 
anthropologist is the other side of the 
common shield. To him the individual 
is interesting only as an illustration of 
something larger and more general. 
That larger whole is man in some form 
of aggregate — family, community, race, 
species, genus, a form of that largely 
extinct zoological family called ITomi- 
nidae, a peculiar member of the fairly 
widespread order of the Primates, a Eu- 
therian mammal, a Tetrapod. Even you, 
the individual you, manifest each one of 
these categories in every movement you 
make, every pose you assume, every bio- 
logical process you are undergoing at 
this moment. You are a product of evo- 
lution, and the potential producer of 
evolution. The physical anthropologist 
therefore explores your ancestry as far 
back as he can carry it. He wants to 
know the direction you are taking. For 
you have set out on a certain i-oad on 
which there is no returning. That road 
now, is one of making your own environ- 
ment, instead of leaving it entirely in 
the hands of Nature. This is inevitable 
and inherent in the character of the 
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brain you have — a Primate brain, but the 
Primated brain far excellence. How, 
then, do you live individually, how do 
you live in the aggregate, how do you 
reproduce? Since these questions interest 
the physical anthropologist, he rubs 
shoulders with the cultured anthropolo- 
gist, the sociologist, the psychologist, the 
physician, the paleontologist, the zoolo- 
gist. The physical anthropologist wants 
to find out whence you came, how you 
got here, whither you are bound. A«- 
t-hrofology is you. 

And now, to demonstrate why to the 
anthropologist as described, you are still 
Unknown, I shall mention a few things 
not known about you. 

I. Your heredity is very sketchily un- 
derstood. You cannot be taken, you see, 
into the laboratory and bred like rats or 
rabbits or dogs. Your heredity, we are 
very sure, is subject to the same laws as 
are all other animals; and the more 
some other animal resembles you in its 
anatomy and physiology, the more 
nearly, it is found, your heredities are 
alike. But you cannot learn all about 
monkey inheritance by breeding rats, 
nor about horses by studying guinea- 
pigs. You can only affroximate the sit- 
uations. For horse heredity there is no 
substitute for horses. For man, only 
man’s heredity will completely do. 

Moreover, even if humans were sub- 
ject to laboratory experimentation, there 
would still be the difficulty that for once 
the experimenter’s life-span would only 
equal that of the experimental subject: 
you could not do with humans what you 
can do with rats: namely, breed a suc- 
cession of many generations while you 
yourself almost stand still in point of 


ageing. No; aside from the undesirabil- 
ity of such experiments from the stand- 
point of ethics, esthetics, and other spir- 
itual matters, there are practical difficul- 
ties. 

There remain, however, statistical 
tools that are quite powerful, and that 
are becoming ever more effective. There 
is a wealth of circumstantial evidence 
to be collected and subjected to these 
tools, as soon as our culture becomes 
aware of its importance. As yet it has not 
done so, because it has not oriented it- 
self towards placing the Science of Man 
at the head of its scientific list. 

If all this be understood, then it will 
no longer seem trivial when the anthro- 
pologist studies your eye-color or your 
cephalic index or the degree of 
your skin pigmentation. Eye-color, of 
course, has its esthetic side. If it is blue, 
it Is at a disadvantage in the Arizona 
desert or the summer snow of the Arc- 
tic; but goggles can mitigate that 
trouble. Perhaps blue eyes have some 
compensating advantage somewhere; 
but they cannot be very important dif- 
ferences biologically, and they would 
not repay your study if they did not 
show that the same Mendelian rules that 
express inheritance in other animals ob- 
tain also for you and me. Of course, no 
student of man’s heredity stops with such 
well-known items as eye-color and ce- 
phalic index; but it Is true that the 
deeper things of human heredity are 
still for the future. 

None the less, I hope this one fact 
impresses you: the fact that man is sub- 
ject to every law of nature exactly and 
as thoroughly as all other living things. 
Actually, this discovery represents a tre- 
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mendous achievement of the human in- 
tellect in its course of exploring the 
universe in which it finds itself. More- 
over, it is a fact fraught with much po- 
tential good or ill for humanity, de- 
pending upon humanity’s capacity to 
handle it. We cannot stop to inquire why 
all this is so. These are matters that only 
a study of the history of human thought 
— more specifically, of anthropological 
thought — can bring one to appreciate. As 
such, I commend it to your careful con- 
sideration. T/ie body and soul of any idea 
is the history of that idea — how it came 
about, how it has grown and matured. 
The shape of that idea as of today is but 
the present stage of it: neither the first 
nor the last. No one can understand any 
idea until he knows the history of how it 
has come to be. 

We still do not know what mental 
traits correlate with what physical traits j 
nevertheless geneticists and others be- 
lieve they are on the right track if they 
look for such correlations. For we know 
altogether too much about the depend- 
ence of mental function upon the same 
hormones and enzymes that engineer 
physical traits, to imagine that mental 
and physical qualities have no common 
biological fundament. 

2. For similar reasons, we know that 
races exist, although we are still rather 
ignorant of just what they are and how 
they are related to each other geneti- 
cally. Some of this ignorance is very 
encouraging, for it comes from an in- 
creasing realization of how complex the 
problem actually is. Were you to com- 
pare early cataloguings of the human 
races with more recent ones, you would 
be struck with the simplicity of the ear- 


lier ones — their oversimplification, in 
fact, and the meagerness of the data on 
which they were based. In those earlier 
days, any moderately well-informed 
person would have understood the sub- 
ject as discussed j today it has become 
necessarily very technical, and it takes 
a deal of background in neighboring 
sciences to understand the status of the 
question of race as a biological phenome- 
non. 

Right here, however, let us take 
warning. Let us not think disparagingly 
of those who first thought about things 
when their data were meager. We are 
so easily led astray into the smugness of 
a superior amount of factual knowledge 
today. For their originality and vision in 
a day of less abundant data, for their 
formulation of problems that we inherit 
that we too may build upon them, all 
hail to the geniuses on whose sturdy 
shoulders we stand. A mature mind is 
one that can see the truth through the 
overlay of error. 

3. To the biological phenomenon of 
race, the twentieth century has added 
two extremely interesting complications: 
blood types and constitutional types. 
Both of them cut across all race-cate- 
gories; therefore they really are not 
racial phenomena. That is to say, you 
could theoretically classify humans 
either by race or by blood type or by 
constitutional type. In a given race, any 
or all of the blood groups may exist, so 
that individuals of different races may 
have had the same blood type and indi- 
viduals of the same race may have dif- 
ferent blood types. For that matter, 
blood type also cuts across the category 
of species. Apes too have the blood 
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types} and the fact that you and a 
gorilla have blood type A does not re- 
late you two more closely than you are 
related to another white person having 
blood type B or O. Ditto for the gorilla. 

Furthermore, there is constitutional 
type. Out of this concept let me extract 
just the element of body build. There 
are tall and skinny Negroes and Chin- 
ese, and there are tall and skinny college 
girls throughout this fair land. There 
are dumpy, rolypoly little Chinese girls, 
and so are there on Main Street. For 
that matter, some monkeys are chunkier 
than others. And so on. And there is a 
mounting load of evidence that diseases, 
physical and mental, tend to prefer one 
body build to another. None the less, 
skinny Chinese and chunky Chinese 
have certain points of resemblance in 
common which they do not share with 
skinny or chunky whites. And vice versa. 

Now, all these things are hereditary. 
Your blood type nothing can change. 
Those blood types must have come into 
existence out of a condition where they 
did not yet exist. But we do not know 
how, when, how rapidly — or why. The 
blood types are not distributed evenly 
and uniformly throughout the human 
genus } so that type-expectation varies 
geographically: the percentages of each 
type vary throughout the world. Appar- 
ently the variation does have some as- 
sociation with race too. 

Likewise, body builds have race rela- 
tionships. That is, a given “race” tends 
to this body build or that more than 
another “race” with which it Is com- 
pared. The short, squat build Is far rarer 
among Negroes than among Whites. It 
is far commoner among the European 


Alpines than among Nordics. It is ex- 
tremely common among Japanese or 
Amazon Indians} yet there are small, 
slight Japanese too, as well as a few that 
are over six feet tall. An extremely tall, 
lanky body build is almost universal 
among East African blacks. We are wait- 
ing for physiological and biochemical 
anthropology to straighten these matters 
out. Obviously, your physique is what it 
is because you grow that way. 

Environment does not alter these 
body builds fundamentally. Certain 
modifications within limits are possible, 
but the limits actually are narrow. 

Of these hereditary things are nations 
made. The biologist does not, in mak- 
ing this statement, deny the influence of 
environment, whether social or natural, 
upon individuals, societies, nations} but 
he does insist that heredity be recog- 
nized for the great factor that It Is. The 
fact that it is so complicated that we do 
not yet understand it, does not vitiate 
its importance. Too much is known, as I 
have said, about the dependence of phys- 
iology upon Inheritance, and the de- 
pendence of bodily and mental efficiency 
upon physiology, for any tough-minded 
scientist to belittle the connections just 
because they are still obscure. Don’t be 
impatient with us. It Is still early in the 
day. 

Back of all this looms the great moun- 
tain-country of evolution. If you would 
tread those highlands, with their slopes 
and rocks and parks and forests, so dif- 
ferent, it seems to you, from the country 
of the here-and-now, your lungs must 
get used to breathing a different air. 
There paleontology offers us evidence 
on a totally different scale j there we 
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listen to a music in a different key and 
mode, from what we are used to in the 
here-and-now. And yet this does not 
mean that Nature has changed at all — 
the country is all made up of the same 
elements as in the here-and-now. We 
know that evolution is a fact; that man 
has evolved under the universal and 
common laws of life j that he is not now 
liberated from them at all. But while 
we see that things have happened — and 
yes, are happening — we still do not 
know just in what way, by what process, 
and how fast. But here too, have pa- 
tience, I am emphasizing the unknown, 
not the known. Much is being learned, 
much of it right now, and I hope you 
will make the effort to find it out. It all 
goes into the brew of whence came we 
and whither are we bent. Can you think 
of anything more essential for us to 
learn about? 

Ill 

These are a few ABC’s about the bio- 
logical youth, that you undoubtedly 
know already. Let us switch to a con- 
templation of certain matters about so- 
ciety from the standpoint of the physi- 
cal anthropologist. These are matters, 
then, of social biology. My aim will be 
merely to challenge certain conclusions 
that we tend to accept before all the evi- 
dence is in, and to indicate where the 
evidence is still wanting that might be 
very upsetting to our conclusions if we 
were to gather it. 

I. You have heard that life-expectancy 
has risen enormously in recent decades. 
You know the story of sanitation, better 
care and feeding of babies, dental and 
medical clinics, All of this is good news, 


and very praiseworthy. Now, should not 
the following conclusions be obvious and 
true.? — That we are today healthier and 
stronger than all our ancestors; that the 
finest biological specimens should occur 
in those places where all the parapher- 
nalia of progress is best available. But 
wait a minute. Here we have the medi- 
cal report and the report of the life-in- 
surance companies. The report of the 
social biologist is not yet in. Let us look 
a little more closely at these figures on 
life-expectancy, and we find that the rise 
comes not from the presence of many 
more octogenarians and nonagenarians 
in the population, but from the fact that 
people who formerly would have died 
very early from one cause or another — 
famine, epidemic, battle — live beyond 
the age that formerly took them off. It 
does not mean that we all live to be 
ancient. Does it mean, then, that we 
civilized humans actually have devel- 
oped sturdier bodies than those of our 
peasant forebears? By no means. To 
illustrate with an extreme case: if you 
nurse a tuberculous individual through 
twenty years of extra life, he does his bit 
to raise the life-expectancy figure of the 
community; but note also that the av- 
erage health of the community would, 
on the basis of these statistics, actually 
have been by so much higher had he 
died earlier: one feeble individual less 
to count in. The analysis of statistics does 
indicate that we are producing fewer 
sturdy oldsters than formerly. We keep 
people alive artificially for a while; but 
modern living conditions are not such as 
to make for a natural sturdiness in life’s 
afternoon and evening. Nor do these 
health measures, so effective in the par- 
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ticular little thing they set out to do, 
give the city dweller the endurance and 
muscular power of the Siberian nomad 
or the Zulu warrior or the Finnish back- 
woodsman. It is true that the city- 
dweller seems to develop a certain resist- 
ance to the extreme effects of diseases 
that occur more frequently in cities than 
in the country j such as influenza, shall 
we say. Does this compensate for what 
has been lost.? Is it a fair exchange, or is 
it an ironical exchange.? My point is not 
that we should let people die; it is 
simply that we should not succumb to 
the superstition that merely staying 
alive is an index of superior health. Evo- 
lution produced a whole man. While 
our efforts at human welfare, noble as 
they are and spectacular as their success 
has been, are but remedies for part of 
the man. And meanwhile they are offset 
by other unfortunate conditions that bur 
way of living makes unavoidable. 

2. We turn to another aspect of social 
biology. The trend among modern 
populations is toward a lowering of 
birth-rate and death-rate. It is a com- 
plicated and very puzzling set of phe- 
nomena, and it is being seriously studied 
by a certain class of social biologists. The 
consequences of the phenomena are only 
beginning to be understood. For one 
thing, it means a change in the so-called 
population profile: a greater percentage 
of elderly people, a smaller percentage 
of children, at any given time. Let your 
mind roam over the consequences in 
economics and politics as well as in social 
and biological matters. But where is this 
leading to.? We don’t yet know. The 
phenomena are new, they had never 
been studied until fairly recently. They 
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are an unsolved problem of social bi- 
ology. 

How long has it been since men be- 
came conscious of population pressure 
and its meaning to national power.? 
Seriously only since the late eighteenth 
century. Now, in many countries today 
— Including our own — we find that the 
birth- and death-rates are conspiring to 
bring our population growth to a stand- 
still. Is this a good or a bad thing.? 

Those who are in the tradition that 
political and economic power are the 
great be-all and end-all of nations — it 
is a time-honored tradition — immedi- 
ately answer that this spells doom and 
disaster. A great deal has been said and 
written — in recent Germany in its most 
grotesque extreme— about biological de- 
cay when a population becomes numeri- 
cally static. In our own country, we have 
not thought very profoundly on the sub- 
ject : we have simply equated growth in 
population of a town with progress of 
that town. More business. More houses. 
More paved streets. More schools. Etc. 
By this token the most prideworthy 
spots should be New York, Chicago, 
Detroit. It* will be Interesting to watch 
how we adjust our attitude in this mat- 
ter when our population ceases to in- 
crease. Then there no longer will be any 
more “more” to go around. 

But again wait a minute. As anthro- 
pologists we ask. Does New York city 
produce a hetter quality of human than 
other places, in mind and body.? And 
just what is this magic of large numbers? 
Can there be such a thing, as a combined 
matter of biological, mental, spiritual 
welfare — they really cannot be sepa- 
rated — as too big, too numerous a city.? 
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Is there a “positive correlation” between 
numerical size and human welfare? The 
final answer belongs to the future. 

This raises another problem of social 
biology. From the standpoint of human 
ecology — from the standpoint, that is, of 
the relation between organism and en- 
vironment — what appraisal do you put 
upon the city? Man’s body and mind 
evolved over hundreds of thousands of 
years to meet anything but an urban en- 
vironment. In a very few generations 
man is seeking to place that body and 
mind in an environment he himself cre- 
ates, not out of clear knowledge already 
possessed but sheerly on the basis of his 
desires of the moment. Well, can it be 
done successfully? What does it do to 
the body and mind? Moreover, is the 
city self-sustaining as a reproductive 
mechanism, or does it have to be re- 
plenished constantly with fresh blood 
produced elsewhere and vmder a more 
wholesome sky? Is the city a farasite 
ufon the human stock? A way to find 
out is to follow the migrant from the 
country to the city, watch his descend- 
ants over generations, and see whether 
they prosper biologically as well as eco- 
nomically and culturally, so that the 
strain is just as strong after, say, twenty 
generations as it was at first. Twenty 
generations equal about seven centuries. 
That is not too much time, by any 
means. In Europe before the war, an- 
thropology had progressed to the point 
where that sort of patient inquiry had 
started j in this country I am not aware 
of anything serious along the line being 
done today. But in the posing of such 
questions and in their solutions lies the 
judgement of whether man is capable 


of both urbanizing himself and main- 
taining himself on the level of quality 
which evolution produced in his ances- 
tors. In any case, the student of man 
must take the view that this is a lone- 

o 

term project. He can be definitely sure 
of one thing: The experiment in adap- 
tation certainly will fail if the human 
mechanism is wrenched violently in the 
process of displacement from natural to 
artificial environment. There is a prob- 
lem of ecology that cannot be ignored. 
No animal or plant lives unto itself 
alone. As every student of biology 
knows, animals and plants without a 
single exception live as communities 
whose members vary widely in kind and 
interact with each other. That is, the 
community of Nature herself presents 
an analogy to the mutually related parts 
of your body. An animal or plant form 
extracted from a totality and made to 
live by itself is a museum specimen, 
even if that museum be alive — a zo- 
ological or botanical garden. It is kept 
alive by artificial cultivation j but it loses 
its fitness for Nature’s long haul. It is 
a biological abstraction. — Man is his 
own prize museum piece of zoological- 
garden specimen, when he essays to cut 
himself loose from all natural commu- 
nity and live in an exclusively artificial 
environment. He takes himself out of 
all natural context 3 he makes himself 
into a biological abstraction. I will haz- 
ard the surmise that there is some rela- 
tionship between this and the fact that 
human stocks removed to the city keep 
dying out unless perennially reinfused 
with fresh blood from the countryside. 

These reflections will not be popular, 
but they are quite sober and scientific. 
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As such, take them or leave them. But 
ignore them at your peril. 

IV 

For a final item, let us swing away 
from examples of problems in the social- 
biology aspect of physical anthropology, 
and illustrate a coming trend in the bio- 
logical laboratory. This is an age when 
we are passing from the still picture to 
moving pictures ; from static conceptions 
to dynamic ones, in walks of life in 
which this has hitherto not been feasible. 
It is literally true of photography, as 
you know, when the amateur himself 
is no longer content with a half-tone 
recording an event of a tiny fraction of 
a second, but busies himself with the 
color strip that records an incident of 
several seconds’ duration. In quantitative 
biology this same temper of mind is 
starting to set all measurements and 
indices into motion. If at this time I 
were to take your bodily measurements 
and erect indices out of them, they 
would give me a symbolic abstraction of 
your physique as it is at this moment. It 
would not tell me how you reached your 
present size and shape. Of course, I 
should learn a great deal anyway j but 
hardly anything about your growth- 
behavior. I should have a still-pic- 
ture. 

But it is also possible to formulate 
your measurements over a long span 
of time. It is possible to watch you 
grow and change shape. Your growth 
behavior can actually be formulated. 
Indices and measurements then turn 
into line-graphs and mathematical 
formulae. They start out rather simply j 
but they become more and more com- 


plicated as your problems are grasped 
more deeply and broadly. Biology is 
now even acquiring the key to unlock 
problems of evolution — the evolution- 
ary changes that have brought you 
about; and even how fast these changes 
have taken place. This at present is the 
frontier country in the land of measure- 
ment, and it is richer and more fascinat- 
ing than anything you have yet imag- 
ined. But it requires a well-equipped 
expedition to reach it and explore it. 
The equipment is including more and 
more of the kind of mathematics the 
civil engineer knows. 

V 

I have tried to show you, as well as 
the hour has permitted, that: 

Beginning with the Renaissance, our 
culture has been feeling and fumbling 
its way toward a Science of Man; 

To work in that direction, it had first 
to build a Science of Nature and the 
physical universe; 

In so doing, it discovered so much 
about physical law that it was able to 
harness natural forces in a way and to 
an extent never before conceived; 

Our culture has been so bemused 
thereby that it has lost sight of the 
original and noblest quest, and the 
consequences are becoming ever more 
disastrous; 

It is our task, if we would prevent a 
total catastrophe, to effect the Science of 
Man; for 

In an age when scientific method has 
been found so amazingly effective. 

Only a conception of man that has 
science in its foundation will be re- 
spected or effective; and 
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Only when society learns that its only 
excuse for existing is to promote the wel- 
fare of the entire man will a Science of 
Man become what it can and should be. 

— Anthropology is You. 

Only a very small number of this 
audience, I trust, will ever enter the 
profession of anthropologist. Thank 
God for that. I am not trying to recruit 
members to the profession. I am trying 
to do something more important than 
that. 

You belong to the large minority of 
Americans who have been to college. 
You are educating yourself — for what.? 
In Europe (to put it over-simply) one 
is educated for leadership. In America, 
this is what we often say we are doing} 
but we want everybody educated. Obvi- 
ously we cannot all be generals} nor is 
that desirable. We are striving to edu- 
cate not leaders only, but also intelligent 
followers. The vast majority of you here 
will never be great leaders. That does 
not mean you are unimportant. Further- 
more, intelligent followers are to a de- 
gree leaders too. We have a right to 
expect it is you who will be quickest to 
respond to new ideas, quickest to see 
needs when they are pointed out to you, 
quickest to demand constinictive meas- 
ures where they seem at all feasible, 
most sympathetic toward such efforts} 
yet withal most Intelligently critical and 
most sincerely jealous for the preserva- 
tion and furtherance of the good which 
the humans who have passed before us 
have achieved. Our American education 
Is peculiarly sensitive to public opinion 
and support — and, mark my words, so 
is the kind of scientific research we en- 
gage in. And by and large the most in- 


telligent public opinion is that of the 
college-educated. As an anthropologist, 
therefore, I am anxious that you study 
anthropology; in order that you may be 
fertile soil for ideas about a Science of 
Man. In fact, I speak whereof I kirow 
in saying that that science will not ripen 
until you make it possible. You must 
demand that it become possible, because 
anthropology is you. When you study 
it, you are studying yourself. For the 
same biology that brought the Neander- 
thalers and Australians out of the 
primate and the mammal brought you 
too. The culture of the Trobriand 
Islanders is not your culture; yet you 
and the Trobriander are human, and 
you have certain basic things in common 
that you demand of life, else you die 
somewhere, somehow, somewhat. You 
are a person; but you are also part of 
a society that belongs to you. Anthro- 
pology has already given promise of 
doing much towards understanding you 
as an animal, you as a social being, you 
as the unique thing called a human be- 
ing. Shall you not demand that your 
society take you at least as seriously as 
it takes molecules and atoms? 

VI 

Human engineering. The Dawn- 
Science of Anthropology. The Science 
of Man. I hope these terms are begin- 
ning to take shape. If so, we are ripe 
for a description that will to some extent 
define the Science of Man. Well, it 
is biological and social. It covers man’s 
psyche as well as his physique. (It is 
humanism as well as science in the 
narrower meaning of this word. It 
is what could better be described as a 
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“Wissenschaft” — a broader and deeper 
word than our “science.”) It strives for 
a comprehensive picture of the entire 
human genus, with all its variations con- 
sidered and evaluated or understood. 
All of the many separate “sciences” or 
disciplines that now study man go into 
its making, plus probably a few not yet 
born; yet the whole remains greater 
than its parts. It is synthetic, not just 
analytic; constructive in its concepts and 
its recommendations for action; not just 
descriptive and atomistic. It appraises 
the position and the significance of each 
of the several aspects of man studied by 
its separate sub-sciences, and deter- 
mines their interrelationships. It is 
capable of posing such problems as: 
What does national or racial vitality 
consist in.? and then finding the answer. 
It is too big for any one mind, be he 
however great a genius, to be versed in 
all its aspects; just as this is true of the 
physical scientist, the biological scientist, 
the physician. Yet every human-scientist 
or human-engineer will have been, so 
trained as to appreciate with some 
definiteness the harmony of the whole. 
Only such a science is worthy of heading 
society towards a sane philosophy of 
man. 

And no other discipline has the 
nuclear potential in this direction that 
anthropology has. This is why I have 
called it the Dawn-Science of Man. 

Man’s greatest, most valuable re- 
source on this earth is man himself. This 
is not rhetoric; it is plain fact. It is 
natural to us humans never to take 
stock of a resource as long as we believe 
it to be unlimited; until we begin to 
suspect that it is in jeopardy. On this 


continent, for instance, such has been 
our record in the matter of the passenger 
pigeon, once a very common source of 
squabs; it has been true of the American 
bison; of the eastern hardwood forests; 
of the middle-western mixed forests; 
of the western and southern softwoods; 
of the good earth itself, in the east, in 
the Mississippi drainage, in the South. 
If you think we win wars by a proverbial 
efficiency. I’ll grant you that only up to 
a certain point, and but with very ex- 
tensive reservations. We win wars by an 
overwhelming barrage of resources, 
which we have and our enemies do not. 
And we have mined our forests and our 
soil, not croffed them as we should 
have done. Then at last, when the end 
comes into sight over the horizon, we 
become concerned and rush to study 
conservation. Happily, we have in- 
creased a little in wisdom these later 
years, and have not always waited until 
it was completely too late. The pas- 
senger pigeon, to be sure, is as extinct as 
the dodo; the bison is only a living 
museum-piece. Perhaps you do not care 
about these creatures. All right. But you 
cannot afford not to care about our for- 
ests and our soil. And they are a critical 
problem ; though not yet, thank God, a 
hopeless one. 

Now what about the human resource.? 

We mine it. And now I am not con- 
fining the indictment to America. 

It is always most harmless and dia- 
grammatic to illustrate the fact in an- 
other country ; it requires the least effort 
to prove your point. So let us cite again 
that classical and horrible example: nine- 
teenth-century Britain. The English 
mines and factories needed labor. The 
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source of supply — the human mine — was 
the English countryside. The English 
coal mines and factories helped them- 
selves to it without any restraint. When 
the human material wore out, it was re- 
placed. But what was the result to the 
people of England? Well, they repro- 
duced rapidly, anyway. But mere re- 
production is not replenishment of the 
resource. 

England drew away from the oppor- 
tunity, you see, of learning what her 
chief business was. Her chief business 
was to produce, not more and more 
manufactured goods at ever cheaper 
prices for all the world to buy (however 
desirable that in itself might be), but 
to produce — Englishmen and English- 
women j and not of the kind that the 
factory calls “rejects” and “seconds.” To 
this there must be two footnotes. First: 
In that particular stage of the long, long 
cultural life-history of mankind when 
humanity summarizes Itself under the 
dominant form of nations^ our illustra- 
tion points up what a nation really is 
for. Second: No nation can monopolize 
the production of manufactured goods 
nor the market that sells themj but it 
does have one monopoly that can never 
be assailed: that of producing its own 
version of what makes up a fine human 
being. Into that definition you are at 
liberty to read as rich and broad a con- 
notation as you wish, or are capable of. 
And this is the only single thing that 
is not a nation’s by-froduct^ and cannot 


be treated as such, ever, without court- 
ing eventual disaster. 

Living should never bring on whole- 
sale deterioration. It is not enough that 
you should render living-conditions 
fairly neutral; such as by eliminating 
industrial poisons and avoidable and life- 
denying hazards to life and limb. These 
things are very important, and today 
they are being studied very intently by 
great industrial concerns. But there is 
something far, far bigger lying back of 
that. The human body and mind have 
swum in the great stream of evolution, 
and they have grown strong in it. 
Nature has taken hundreds of thousands 
of generations to temper them. They are 
a product of Nature as truly as soil and 
forest. (Strange it is, that it actually 
has taken us centuries to arrive at this 
simple fact; strange that even today so- 
ciety is not willing to accept the fact and 
its consequences.) Their grace, their 
toughness and resiliency, their well- 
rounded resourcefulness, have grown as 
a response to a stern but constructive 
nursing. Every human being lias the 
birthright to continue immersed in that 
stream. No society can afford to aim at 
less than the furtherance of this birth- 
right, whatever the measures it takes to 
do so. It is cultivation of the human re- 
source that is the aim of the Science of 
Man. It is to grow into a Science of 
Man that is the objective of the Dawn- 
Science of Anthropology. Anthropology 
is You. 


Count what is in man^ not what is on him^ if you would know what 
he is worth whether rich or poor. 


— Henry Ward Beecher 



Wilbur’s Indian Summer 

Gilbert Byron 

W ILBUR BLODGETT was a shy, little by a verbal tussle with an indignant 
man. A glance, casual or most pupil or a tiff with one of his fellow 
thorough, would never have suggested teachers over a faculty ruling, but most 
that, in his college days, he was of the days were long and quiet. It 
possessed by a terrific tackle which was would have been difficult to decide 
the toast of the local fans and the whether Wilbur would eventually put 
scourge of rival teams. Far from it, — his class to sleep or the lazier students 
Mr. Blodgett was not only shy, he was finally set Wilbur to dozing in his chair, 
downright timid. And he had been a After school, he walked the two blocks 
school teacher for more than twenty back to the apartment, taking a deep 
years, which is explanation enough. breath on every third step, let the dog 
His days fitted into a narrow groove, out, and himself in. If the weather was 
bounded on the west by the consolidated cold, he would kindle a blaze in the 
school, on the east by the Atlantic fireplace, and relaxed in his big chair, 
Ocean, on the south by that same At- endeavor to adjust his inner being to 
lantic, while toward the north nestled the mild and kindly face which he pre- 
the little apartment where Wilbur and sented to the world. Wilbur was one 
his wife lived. of those human beings who kept his 

Wilbur had an orderly existence. In feelings of insecurity to himself. Even 
the morning, he let the dog out and his wife, who fortunately, was the op- 
brought the milk in. After shaving he posite type, did not sense the doubts 
stropped the blade ten times so that it which lurked behind the little man’s 
would be ready for the morrow, swal- simple exterior. 

lowed the all embracing pill, and turned Wilbur had an orderly existence. On 
on the toaster. Later he carefully sipped Monday nights, he dressed himself in 
the orange juice, he had been bothered khaki, and marched to the school gym, 
by indigestion, of late, and ate the soft where, as an assistant scoutmaster, he 
boiled egg, three minutes. Then he let communed vicariously, but in safety, 
the dog in, collected his brief case, with the great out-of-doors; one night 
kissed his wife goodbye, and walked the each week, Wilbur and his wife at- 
two blocks to school, taking a deep tended the movies or played bridge. As 
breath on every third step. Mrs. Blodgett’s community activities 

Wilbur had been teaching for such a were numerous and demanding, the rest 
long time that, once the wheels of in- of his leisure time was his to dispose of 
struction were started, they turned with as he saw fit. Wilbur spent most of these 
little effort, and less interest, through hours searching the printed page for 
the daily grind. Sometimes, the wheds.......th£.,.r Qman.ce_ and adventure that w ere 

were slowed or speeded, momentarjl}(^/^|^^!fii6si^gy£pip:|T|j^i? 1' 
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That is, with one exception. Recently, 
there had been a small, daily incident 
which Wilbur liked to think of as bor- 
dering on the romantic. He was an 
early riser, and liked to be at his desk 
long before the first bell, planning the 
day’s work. Of late, one of his home- 
room pupils, a girl, was also coming to 
school very early. She was a serious stu- 
dent, and sat quietly at her desk, study- 
ing her daily assignments. Each morn- 
ing they exchanged salutations, and had 
their little smile over who was the first 
to arrive. Then the room would return 
to silence. But Wilbur was aware of his 
companion. His mind told him that she 
probably came early in order to escape 
some household task, or for an oppor- 
tunity to study in peace but he liked to 
dream of other reasons which were 
more romantic. 

Wilbur often thought of asking 
Dorothy, for that was her name, why 
she came to school so early. Sometimes 
his eyes would lift from the morning’s 
work and linger on the girl’s dark curls 
and pretty shoulders. Then, one morn- 
ing in November, feeling particularly 
fine, he summoned the necessary cour- 
age. 

“Dorothy, why do you come to school 
so early?” 

The girl turned and her dark, blue 
eyes opened wide as she answered, “I 
feel so safe and happy, here, with you.” 

Wilbur looked deeply into the dark 
blue and knew that his world would 
never be quite the same again. The idea 
that he, who had harbored anxiety for 
most of his life, was giving security to 
a pretty, young girl was more than he 
could contemplate. 


“Dorothy, how could that be pos- 
sible? I’m old enough to be your father.” 

“You don’t seem old to me,” the 
young lady replied, “You seem veiy 
young and it makes me happy to be with 
you.” 

Wilbur swallowed. “Dorothy, have 
you told anyone about this, any of the 
other girls?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Dorothy, please don’t tell anyone. 
They might not understand.” 

Some of the other pupils came into 
the classroom and Wilbur said, “Good 
morning.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Blodgett,” said 
one of them. “It certainly is warm out- 
side. It must be Indian summer.” 

After the first two classes had dulled 
the impact of his adventure, Wilbur 
still had a dull glow. While lunching in 
the school cafeteria, he spoke bantering- 
ly to at least one of the lady teachers. 
After school, he did a most unusual 
thing, for Wilbur. Instead of walking 
the two blocks to the apartment, he went 
down town and, one, drank a coca cola 
in the drugstore, and, two, visited the 
haberdasher, where he purchased a 
brightly colored tie. On his way home 
he whistled a little tune and once he 
halted to watch a song bird which had 
overstayed its time in the north. 

Arriving at the apartment, he began 
to have his doubts. Just what should a 
man do in such a situation? Should he 
tell his wife? Certainly, that would be 
the honorable thing to do. After all 
they had been married for fifteen years 
and she had been a good wife. Had been, 
did that mean there would have to be a 
divorce? Who would divorce whom and 
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why? And Dorothy, perhaps she would 
change her mind. But Wilbur, when he 
thought of those big, dark blue eyes, 
knew that he would never change his. 
He decided, that for the present, he 
would not say anything to his wife. 

The next morning, Wilbur went to 
school earlier than usual but Dorothy 
was already there, sitting at her desk. 
On the way to school, he silently re- 
hearsed this entry. It would be a casual, 
“Good morning, my dear,” and perhaps 
he would run his fingers through her 
black curls on his way past her desk. But 
once Inside the room, his courage failed, 
and all he could say was, “Good morn- 
ing, Dorothy.” 

She smiled and opened her dark blue 
eyes to their fullest extent, “Good morn- 
ing, dear.” 

Wilbur opened the window and took 
several gulps of the morning air. It re- 
stored some of his strength. 

“Dorothy, what are we going to do? 
Suppose someone finds out that you are 
coming to school early because, because 
we like each other.” 

“Oh, do you like me, too, really?” the 
young girl sighed. 

“Of course I like you.” 

“Well, what do two people do when 
they like each other?” 

“They get married. But I am mar- 
ried.” 

Dorothy smiled and lowered her 
eyes, demurely, “What else do they 
sometimes do?” 

“We couldn’t do that. It wouldn’t be 
right. Of course, if my wife would get 
a divorce, but that takes two years.” 

Dorothy sighed, “Two years, that’s a 
long time.” 


Some other pupils came into the room 
and Wilbur returned to his regular as- 
signments. 

In spite of, or because of his predica- 
ment, Wilbur was strangely strong for 
the rest of the day, so virile, that he 
challenged the school principal about a 
mimeographed order he had extracted 
from his mail box, and, after the en- 
counter walked from the school office 
with a springy step. Usually he crept 
out of such conferences. After school, 
he strolled down town, and, one, had 
his customary coca cola, and, two, 
stepped into the hotel and had his shoes 
shined, tipping the astonished polishers 
the remains of the fifty cent piece. When 
he finally went home, his wife was pre- 
paring the supper. She noted Wilbur’s 
spotless shoes and wondered at his care- 
free manner. Was her little man run- 
ning a temperature and coming down 
with the grippe? He was behaving most 
unusually. 

“What’s the matter with you, Wil- 
bur?” she asked. “Has someone died 
and left you a fortune?” She moved 
over and placed her hand on his fore- 
head. 

Wilbur grinned and almost blurted 
out the truth. Just then their dog barked 
commandingly to be let in and Wilbur 
obediently answered the door. When 
he returned, the mood to tell all had 
passed, and he settled down with the 
evening paper. 

In the middle of the night, unable to 
sleep, Wilbur listened to the wind 
whistling around the corner and pulled 
up another blanket. He would speak to 
the janitor about those storm windows. 
The next morning, a heavy frost covered 
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the streets and Indian summer had fled 
before it. Wilbur removed his topcoat 
from the cedar closet, and discarded the 
moth balls. On the way to school he 
shivered and sneezed. Dorothy was sit- 
ting at her desk and he managed a 
gallant, “Good morning, .dear,” as he 
sought the warmth of the radiator. 

“Good morning,” she smiled slightly 
and returned to her work. 

Was she treating him coolly or was it 
just his imagination coupled with the 
frosty morning ? Opening the brief case, 
he spread the morning’s work on the 
desk. Soon he was absorbed in polishing 
the precise standards which prevail, or, 
at least, try to, in the realm of mental 
growth. 

The principal came in with a new 
pupil, a young man, whose family had 
just moved to Middletown from New 
York City. 

Just an average young chap, Wilbur 
thought, as he checked the new pupil’s 
schedule. He wondered what sort of a 
commotion would be caused by the ad- 
vent of the young man from the big 
city. He prided himself on an orderly 
homeroom. Usually, the arrival of a 
new girl precipitated a fervor among 
the males which might have been more 
suitably reserved for a personal appear- 
ance of Betty Grable, while the sight of 
a new boy on the feminine horizon was 
greeted by quickening pulses, raised 
voices, and a scurry to look in the little 
mirrors and dab on more scarlet. In 
either case, there was a mad rush for a 
few days until the newcomer was closely 
corralled. Then the dull monotony re- 
turned. Wilbur had observed this so- 


cial phenomenon on many occasions. 

Jack glanced in Dorothy’s direction 
just in time to be caught, entangled in 
those big, blue eyes. 

Wilbur introduced them. “Dorothy, 
this is our new pupil. Jack Munster, 
from New York City. Jack this is 
Dorothy Davis.” 

When Jack moved over and sat down 
in the desk next to Dorothy, Wilbur 
felt a slight twinge in the neighborhood 
of his heart. Soon the youngsters, talk- 
ing and laughing, had forgotten all 
about Wilbur. He returned to his work. 
He tried to concentrate but the quality 
of Dorothy’s voice sent a shiver through 
his being. She had seemed to be such a 
serious student. 

The rest of the day Wilbur watched 
the girls struggle for the attention of 
the new boy. Ordinarily, he would have 
secretly enjoyed watching the chase but 
it was apparent to all that Dorothy had 
the inside track and was using all of her 
previously hidden charms. 

After school Dorothy and Jack sat in 
the homeroom talking. When they did 
leave they were so absorbed in each 
other that they did not even say good 
night to Wilbur. But he knew the nature 
of the score when he saw that Dorothy 
was carrying Jack’s books. 

Wilbur walked the two blocks to his 
apartment, taking a deep breath every 
third step. Indian summer had gone and 
the wind blew cold, but, he for one, was 
glad. The chilly blasts cleared the cob- 
webs out, at least some of the cobwebs. 
He let the dog out and himself in. 
Sinking into his big chair, Wilbur 
heaY§4 ^ great sigh of relief, 



A Philosophy of 

Richard L. 

I 

The Three Princifles 

A PERSON should never speak in pub- 
lic unless he has an exceptionally 
good excuse (I am tempted to say that 
there are no excuses). There is a moral 
obligation upon every speaker to repay 
his audience for the time he takes by 
saying something worthwhile. Lowell’s 
beatitude, “Blessed are they who have 
nothing to say and refuse to say it,” 
and Carlyle’s biblical statement, “Speak 
not, I passionately entreat thee, till thy 
thought have silently matured itself, 
till thou have other than mad and mad- 
making noises to emit: hold thy tongue 
(thou hast it a-holding) till some mean- 
ing lie behind it, to set it wagging” j 
show how important these men consid- 
ered the speaker’s first requisite — a 
MESSAGE. One cannot stress too 
strongly this need for a message; it is 
the soul of speech! With it an uncul- 
tured individual deserves a patient hear- 
ing; without it glib gentlemen reveal 
their transparency. “Worth makes the 
man”; something worthwhile, the 
speech. Correct voice production, care- 
ful enunciation, proper pronunciation, 
graceful gestures, and a platform per- 
sonality are of honest value only when 
the speaker has something to say. Those 
who, neglecting the substance of the 
speech, spend their time on the fripper- 
ies of public speaking are like the dille- 
tantes of the mauve decade who studied, 
“the patterns of the tea-cup while the 


Public Speaking 

Loughlin 

tea grew cold.” They need to be re- 
minded that eloquence is, “Logic set on 
fire.” 

The speaker’s second requirement is 
SINCERITY. A sincere speaker by- 
passes most obstacles. He wins the re- 
spect of his audience, earns a hearing 
from those who hold diverse opinions, 
and because he is unaffected, is more 
effective. “What greater crime,” asked 
Demosthenes of Aechines, “can an 
orator be charged with than that his 
opinions and his language are not the 
same?” With this same thought in 
mind, Quintilian defined an orator as, 
“a good man skilled in speaking.” Yet 
in his Preface to a Text on Public 
Sfeaking, Dr. Carl Dahlstrom queries, 
“Are teachers of speech educational 
Fagins who train the youth in the arts 
of diplomacy, expediency, selling one- 
self, putting something over and quib- 
bling?” The answer is that courses in 
public speaking are not given to train 
verbal swindlers but to help honest 
speakers convey wholesome thoughts 
and emotions to others in a clear, correct, 
concise and convincing manner. 

The third essential is BREVITY con- 
sistent with CLARITY. In presenting 
the rights of his one-act comedy The 
Twelve Pound Look to Ethel Barry- 
more, Sir James M. Barrie merely said, 
“Not that I love Barrie less, but that 
I love Barrymore.” Nothing more was 
needed to complete this sparkling 
speech! After the Gettysburg Dedication 
at which both had spoken, Edward 
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Everett wrote Abraham Lincoln, “I 
should be glad if I could flatter myself 
that I came as near the central idea of 
the occasion in two hours as you did in 
two minutes.” It is unwise, as one humor- 
ist put it, to raise a large family of 
words on a small income of ideas. Or, as 
the driller advised, “If you don’t strike 
oil in ten minutes, stop BORING.” 
Toastmasters’ really mean it when they 
ask speakers to say just a jew words! 
But how many take the cue from the 
toastmaster and say just a few words? 
Instead, they talk incessantly and say 
nothing. “There’s no use in being stupid 
unless you show it,” observed the writer’s 
mother. Such abuses of public speaking 
will continue as long as men are willing 
to make fools of themselves in public, 
and the public is willing to be fooled. 
Thomas a Kempis’s statement, “No man 

‘The principal duties of the toastmaster are: 

a. To see that the speakers and honored g'uests 
are properly placed at table. 

b. To set the tone of the occasion (a central 
idea should be set). 

c. To introduce adequately but not to “over- 
sell” the speakers. (Do not let the cat out of the 
bag and leave die speaker speechless or, at the 
end, review what the speaker has said. Remain 
standing- until the speaker is on his feet. During 
the address, center your attention on the speaker. 
Looking about, talking -with others or reading 
notes is insulting to the speaker and annoying 
to the audience. Likewise, die speaker, -when 
being introduced, gives his entire attention to 
the toastmaster. ) 

d. To keep the speakers within the agreed time 
limit. 

e. To express the appreciation of the gather- 
ing for the speaker’s efforts. 

f. To rectify any misstatements and bring the 
dinner to an agreeable close. 

g. To remember that the toastmaster is not 
the principal speaker. 

“The orator is one who changes ears into 
eyes.” — Eastern proverb. For a fuller treatment 
of topic selection, consult Public Sfeaking by 
Professor James A. Winans, which was freely 
used by the writer. 


can safely speak, but he who loves 
silence,” is still good counsel. 

II 

Selecting a Tofic 

The first section dealt with the speak- 
er’s duty to say something worthwhile 
in a sincere, brief and clear manner. This 
part will attack the problem of topic 
selection. Apropos is the Oriental 
proverb, “One candle lights a thou- 
sand.” One person intensely interested 
in an activity can stimulate enthusiasm 
in many. How.? By presenting to them 
those aspects of the subject which first 
attracted him. Only the interested are 
interesting! Therefore, a speaker should 
select a subject which is interesting and 
significant to him and, at the same time, 
appropriate to the prospective audience. 
Sometimes there is something in the 
speaker’s experience, in the season, In the 
day or in the occasion that may suggest a 
suitable theme. 

Questions to ask oneself in selecting 
a suitable topic; 

1. Is this topic important or interest- 
ing to me? 

2. Am I qualified to speak on this 
topic? 

3. Can it be handled properly In the 
time allotted? 

4. Can I fit It Into the occasion and 
to my audience? (The hat must fit the 
headj don’t crush the head to fit the 
hat.) 

5. Can I make it live for them? Can I 
make them live for it? 

6. Can I make It concrete? definite? 
novel? vital? vivid? striking?^ 

7. Can I hook It up with the audi- 
ence’s experience and personal interests 
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by identifying it with their history, 
ideals, ambitions, beliefs? (People em- 
broider their own experiences, enshrine 
their own gods and suspect strangers.) 

8. Can I make it appeal to their emo- 
tions or imaginations? (People with 
hard heads and hard hands often have 
soft hearts.) 

9. Is my audience informed or igno- 
rant on this subject, open-minded or 
prejudiced, old or young, conservative 
or liberal? (“I always assume that my 
audience is in many things wiser than 
I am, and I say the most sensible things 
I can to them. I have never found that 
they did not understand me.” — Abra- 
ham Lincoln.) 

10. How can I minimize possible ob- 
jections? By compromise? explanations? 
sincere praise? establishing a common 
bond? “showing implacable moral 
courage”? 

11. What are the main ideas I must 
stress? 

Ill 

How to Prepare the Sfeech 

After an appropriate and stimulating 
topic has been selected, the next step is 
preparing the speech. Before doing any 
research, it seems advisable to jot down 
one’s own views on the subject. As 
Beveridge says, “But as you value your 
independence of mind — yes, even your 
vigor of mind — do not read other men’s 
opinions upon the subject before you 
have clearly thought out your own con- 
clusions.” Then, one should investigate 
using books, magazines, newspapers, in- 

“ Winans, James A., Sfeech Making. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., N.Y., 1938, p. 87. 


terviews, radio talks and other available 
means of getting information. “Men 
give me credit for genius,” said Alex- 
ander Hamilton. “All the genius I have 
lies in this: When I have a subject in 
hand, I study it profoundly.” Good 
speakers have always spent a great deal 
of time preparing their talks. Daniel 
Webster claimed that his famous “Reply 
to Hayne” was the result of years of 
thought, study and conversation on the 
subject. With such a rich background of 
ideas, he had little trouble in proving 
his points. Over the years, he had mobi- 
lized his mental army, stationed his big 
guns at strategic spots and was ready to 
fire with devastating accuracy on the 
arguments of his adversary. While 
“picking other people’s brains,” take 
notes on index cards. Make one entry 
on each card; put the title and subtitle 
at the top 5 quote the author verbatim, 
and (for verification) give the author’s 
name, title of publication, publisher’s 
name, date of publication, volume and 
page number. 

Then, decide upon the central idea to 
be stressed in the speech. Write this 
down simply j it is the topic sentence! 
Everything else should contribute to the 
support of this statement. A good de- 
vice is to, “Write out what you wish a 
listener to say after your speech if asked 
to state the gist of it in a single sen- 
tence.”^ Guided by this topic sentence, 
make a plan or outline of the talk. 

After deciding on a general plan or 
outline, sort the cards or notes under 
main and subheadings. Write a first 
draft. This first draft should meet the 
usual requirements of unity, coherence 
and emphasis. That is, it should stick to 
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its subject, stick together and make the 
idea stick. Then, telescope the speech 
until the chief ideas are in the sharpest 
possible focus. Do not be afraid to dis- 
card a number of sentences or to scratch 
out several paragraphs. “The stroke of 
genius is often the stroke that cancels.” 
Subordinate less important ideas or 
eliminate them entirely in order to 
paint predominant points in more vivid 
colors. During these preliminary steps, 
the beginner learns how to mix his pig- 
ments, plan his proportions and adopt 
his color scheme. Consequently, when 
he speaks, he cannot fail to create more 
exciting and artistic word-pictures. 

Next, put the speech aside to cool off 
and mellow for a few hours or, better, 
a few days. “Knowledge and timber 
shouldn’t be used till they are well sea- 
soned;” In the interim, new insights de- 
velop and apt illustrations suggest them- 
selves. Further reading enlarges intel- 
lectual vistas; conversation with well- 
informed people encourages critical 
thinking. Gradually, even the more 
difficult points are assimilated and ar- 

* It is wise for tlie speech- writer to be fore- 
warned that most people do not trust a humorist. 
This does not incan that they do not relish an 
appropriate joke, pun or anecdote; most em- 
phatically they do. Nevertheless, they insist that 
speakers refrain from being “funny men.” This 
conspiracy against the light-hearted (not to be 
confused with the light-headed) is nothing new. 
It is an old form of the dictatorship of the dull. 
Witness what Aristophanes says in “The Last 
Adventure of Balaustlon”; 

“I’ll prove our institution. Comedy, 

Coeval with the birth of freedom, matched. 

So nice with our Republic, that its growth 
Measures each greatness, just as its decline 
Would signalize the downfall of the pair.” 

— Robert Browning. 

For further discussion, see “Humor Is No Laugh- 
ing Matter” by Richard L. Loughlin, Better 
Schools, April 1942. 


ranged in order in the mind. Sometimes 
a speaker gets lost in the amount of in- 
formation he has piled up. But if he per- 
severes in sorting the fundamental from 
the accidental, he may be able to echo 
Daniel Boone’s boast, “I was never lost, 
but I was bewildered for three days.” 

Now, rewrite the speech, employing 
specific instances and examples, com- 
parisons and contrasts to make your 
abstract reasoning concrete. Show the 
link between cause and effect. Anticipate 
possible criticisms or objections. Sum- 
marize any statistics. Spotlight the main 
ideas by using figures of rhetoric, in- 
cluding humor.'’ A good means of ar- 
resting an audience’s attention at the 
start is to ask a challenging question. 
Toward the end, recapitulate or sum- 
marize your key ideas. Try to conclude 
with a punch line; e.g., “Give me liberty 
or give me death! ” A speech, like a sky- 
rocket, should have an energetic start, 
a sparkling climb and a starry end. 

Again rewrite the speech making a 
legible final draft observing margins. 
Avoid errors in capitalization, punctua- 
tion, spelling and grammar. (Changes 
in tense, and changes in person are com- 
mon mistakes.) Is there variety in sen- 
tence types to prevent monotony.? Use 
short, long, declarative, exclamatory, 
periodic and interrogative sentences. 
Are the most compelling words used? 
That is, are they melodic, dramatic, col- 
orful, effective, suggestive? Re-i-ead and 
revise your manuscript until satisfied! 
Then, again revise it, after reading it 
ALOUD. 

Here is a brief review of the above 
section; 

I. Jot down first reactions to topic. 
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2. Investigate subject thoroughly. 

3. Formulate a topic sentence. 

4. Decide on a general outline or 
plan. 

5. Arrange notes and material ac- 
cording to plan. 

6. Make a first draft. Has It unity, 
coherence, emphasis? 

7. Put aside to cool off. 

8. Continue investigations. 

9. Re-write speech. (Have you em- 
ployed specific instances and examples, 
comparisons and contrasts, cause and 
effect? Are objections anticipated? Have 
you spotlighted main ideas with 
rhetorical devices? Does your conclu- 
sion summarize with a punch line?) 

10. Make a neat final draft, being 
careful of margins, penmanship, spell- 
ing, punctuation, grammar, choice of 
words and sentence structure. 

11. Revise, revise, revise! 

IV 

Methods of Presentation 

There are five standard methods of 
presenting a speech; they are: 

1. Reading from manuscript. 

2. Delivering from memory. 

3. Consulting notes. 

4. Extempore speaking. 

5. Impromptu speaking. 

There are merits and drawbacks to 
each method. The c:ise for and against 
the first method follows: 

“There is a good deal to be said for the 
method of reading from a manuscript. At 
times it is the only way. You bring to your 
audience tangible evidence that you are 

“Ayres, Harry Morgan, “Speaking and 
Speechniaking,” Modern Eloquence, Vol. XV, 

P' 30- 


prepared to meet the importance of the 
occasion. If there is a good deal of ground 
to be covered, much detail to be conveyed, 
it is perhaps the only way to get through. 
A politician desiring to give a careful state- 
ment of his position or a scientist producing 
the results of his research will perhaps not 
care to trust to the chances of even appar- 
ently extemporaneous speaking. Every 
word he wishes to be carefully weighed and 
he does not wish to be carried by his audi- 
ence outside his text. If a man reads well, 
many of the disadvantages of this method 
may be removed. But disadvantages there 
are. The manuscript is a barrier between 
tile speaker and his audience, They miss 
the power of his eye, and are defrauded 
of the pleasure of sharing witli the speaker 
the thrill and effort of the laboring mind. 
The work is all done; there it lies and 
might just as well be read in the news- 
papers.”® 

Moreover it is often stilted, formal and 
Inflexible. It cannot be adapted to the 
audience. Instead, the audience must 
adapt itself to the speech. The appeal 
and brilliance of spontaneity are lack- 
ing; the influence of the direct glance is 
forfeited, unless the speaker has learned 
the knack of picking up several words at 
a glance and saying these to the audience 
before returning his gaze to the paper. 

The memorized address is sponsored 
by a number of famous orators. White- 
field claimed that he delivered best those 
sermons which he had given most fre- 
quently. Wendell Phillips could give 
a memorlter speech with delightful 
spontaneity. Witness what Higginson 
records: “I remember that after his Phi 
Beta Kappa oration, in which he had so 
carried away a conservative and critical 
audience ... I said to him, ‘This could 
not have been written out beforehand,’ 
and he said, ‘It Is already In type at the 
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Advertiser office’.”® The hazards of 
memorizing are uncertainty, concentra- 
tion of the mind on the words rather 
than on their meaning and many of the 
handicaps of the first method. 

Many speakers successfully use the 
third method, sometimes called the 
“block system.” The speaker writes out 
his speech beforehand, practices reading 
it aloud, memorizes certain parts and 
makes notes on a card to be consulted 
before and during the delivery. Using 
this method, such speakers combine the 
values of reading from manuscript and 
memorizing the talk. 

The fourth method, extempore speak- 
ing, is often confused with impromptu 
speaking. An extemporaneous talk is 
NEVER given without preparation. It 
is fully prepared beforehand but not 
cast into a verbal mould. The speaker 
relies on the stimulus of the situation to 
inspire him with suitable words. Some 
extemporaneous speakers appear before 
an audience with a brief outline on a 
card which serves as a road map of the 
speakers’ thought. Others write out the 
speech beforehand and, satisfied with 
their preparation and ability to express 
their ideas vigorously and persuasively, 
tear up the manuscript, appear without 
notes and often alter the speech in the 
course of presentation. In this way, they 
make the speech fit the audience and the 
occasion. 

The impromptu speech is the least 
secure for the beginner. For the veteran 
speaker, however, it is the most natural, 

” Higginson, Thomas W., Hints on Writing 
anil Sfeec/i-Making, Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany, New York, p. 67.. 

’ Op. cit., p. 126. 


sincere, animated and convincing meth- 
od of speaking. It helps to guard him 
from pomposity, affectation and rigidity 
by compelling him to. speak in a normal 
conversational manner and to adapt his 
speech to the needs of the occasion. Not 
having made any formal preparation 
beforehand, he is able to influence his 
audience by being influenced by them. 
This intensifies the inspirational color of 
the speech; enhances public address by 
adopting the variety, rhythm and con- 
tagious enthusiasm of everyday expres- 
sion; strikes off flashes of wit and sparks 
of humor; welds the personal and emo- 
tional elements to the intellectual con- 
tent; prompts proper gestures, inflec- 
tions, intonations, pauses and phrases; 
minimizes the possibility of drugging 
the audience with that narcotic — 
monotony; establishes direct contact 
with the audience; earns better atten- 
tion ; obtains a more unbiased acceptance, 
a readier response and a fuller appreci- 
ation. “Nothing adds so much to the 
effectiveness of oratory as the sense that 
the man who is addressing you is think- 
ing at the very moment he is speaking. 
You have the sense of watching the vis- 
ible working of his inner mind and you 
are far more deeply impressed than by 
the glib facility which does not pause, 
does not stumble, does not hesitate, be- 
cause the speaker does not stop to think.” 
Of course, as Professor Winans says, 
“The well-balanced view is that there 
are times for every method of speaking 
and the well-equipped speaker is able to 
employ all of them.’” 

At a glance, here are the advantages 
and disadvantages of each method of 
speaking; 
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Method 

I. Reading from manu- 
script 


Advantages 

Exact, detailed and complete 


Disadvantages 

Formal, at least partial loss 
of eye-to-eye contact, inflex- 
ible 


2. Memorized talk 

3. Consulting notes 

4. Extempore speaking 


No manuscript between 
speaker and audience, plus 
the advantages of 

A combination of those 
listed above 

Adaptable, spontaneous and 
conversational 


Uncertainty of memory, 
concentration on words 
rather than on meanings, 
formal, inflexible 

A combination of those 
listed above 

Digressive and inexact 


5. Impromptu speaking Life-like, plus 

tages of 9^4 


V 

Delivery 

There is a saying, “The minute he 
opens his mouth he puts his foot in it.” 
Well, that’s not always true in public 
speaking. The minute before the speaker 
opens his mouth, he may put his foot in 
it. In other words, the audience begins 
to judge a speaker the minute he rises 
from his place. Therefore, in order to 
make a favorable first Impression, the 
speaker should walk to his place easily 
erect, at a moderate rate of speed (saun- 
tering annoys, dashing disturbs or 
amuses the audience) and take his stand 
in the center of the platform about three 
feet from the edge (this makes forward 
movement possible). His attitude must 
be sympathetic and sincere. Communica- 
tion not demonstration is the purpose of 
public speaking. 

He establishes his first direct contact 
by scanning the audience for a few sec- 
onds in a pleasant fashion. This gives 
his listeners time to settle in their seats. 


the advan- Inadequate preparation, hasty 
generalizations, shallow dis- 
play, plus the disadvantages 

of # 4 

It also creates suspense, which stimulates 
interest. If he’s a human being, his 
breathing will at first be irregular; his 
heart, a trip-hammer; his knees, tap- 
dancers, and his thoughts, bubbles. But 
he should be of stout heart! These are 
merely indications that the body is mak- 
ing preparations to do a good job. The 
breathing rate and heart beat become 
more rapid because secretions, to give 
greater energy, are entering the blood 
stream. Hence, he rattles like a starting 
motor car. For speaking aloud, a person 
requires more fuel (oxygen) and a 
quicker disposal of wastes. But just as the 
gasoline motor steadies itself if the fuel 
be applied evenly, so the body will soon 
regain its equilibrium if the speaker ini- 
tially takes several deep breaths through 
slightly parted lips. An opening gesture 
or a step forward relaxes one also. If the 
speaker appreciates or enjoys speaking to 
the audience, it will respond magnani- 
mously. Vitality and enthusiasm are 
both attractive and infectious. 

The salutation— “Mr. Chairman, 
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ladics and gentlemen,” is another oppor- 
tunity for the speaker to establish friend- 
ly relations with his hearers. Let him 
seize it! He should speak his first words 
slowly and firmly. Hearing his own con- 
fident tones filling the hall, will fortify 
him. From the conceded or simple, he 
may proceed to the contented or com- 
plex. Always, he should use the conver- 
sational manner. Of Wendell Phillips, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson has 
said, “The keynote of the oratory of 
Wendell Phillips lay in this: that it was 
essentially conversational — the conversa- 
tion raised to its highest power. Perhaps 
no orator ever spoke with so little appar- 
ent effort, or began so entirely on the 
plane of his average hearers. It was as if 
he simply repeated, in a little louder 
tone, what he had just been saying to 
some familiar friend at his elbow— the 
colloquialism was never relaxed, but it 
was familiarity without loss of dignity.” 

The speaker must always think of the 
meaning of what he is saying at the mo- 
ment he utters it. Otherwise, his voice 
will disclose his pretense. It is usually 
better to speak rather slowly. When the 
building is large, it is advisable to in- 
crease all effects. In most places, speak- 
ing slowly is a surer way of being heard 
distinctly than speaking loudly. This 
gives the speaker more time to phrase 
his jiext idea, provides a breathing space, 
relaxes the vocal mechanism, rests the 
audience’s ears, and gives the listeners 
an opportunity to absorb the full signifi- 
cance of what is being said. A good 
speaker bears in mind that the audience 
must be taken a step at a time. The road, 
although familiar to him, may be 
strange to them. He must let them get 


their intellectual and emotional bear- 
ings. If he hurries them, they will soon 
become bewildered, annoyed, indifferent 
and, finally and fatally, inattentive. 
People can re-read printed material if 
they do not comprehend it the first time. 
There is no opportunity to go back wJdle 
listening to a talk. However, during 
pauses, the speaker sliould not say, “and 
eh.” To “ch” is to err! Silence and the 
use of transitional words such as “more- 
over, “ “nevertheless,” and “in like man- 
ner,” bridge gaps more effectively than 
grunts. 

At all times, the spcakei- should enun- 
ciate carefully, give to each word its 
proper pronunciation and use adequate 
volume so that no one will be forced to 
strain to hear him. Above all, he must 
never prowl up and down like a caged 
animal. He may take a step forwarcl or 
backward if he wishes, or, to indicate a 
major change in thought during a 
lengthy speech, walk from one side of 
the reading desk to the other without 
turning his back on his audience. Pic 
should never turn his back on liis audi- 
ence, even when using a blackboard. 
Moreover, the speaker must not allow 
his voice to fade on the last few words 
nor start returning to his scat while still 
speaking. When he has finished speak- 
ing, he should bow— a slight inclination 
of the head as he lowers his eyes will 
suffice. Then, out of rcsjiect for his audi- 
ence, the speaker should take a backward 
step before starting to return to his seat. 

To summarize the above section: 

1. When introduced, walk easily 
erect at a moderate rate of speed to the 
platform. 

2. Stand in the center of the platform 
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about three feet from the edge. 

3. Scan the audience sympathetically 
as you take a few full breaths. 

4. Speak slowly and sincerely, espe- 
cially when offering principal points. 

5. Be CONVERSATIONAL not 
SENSATIONAL. Form an alliance 
with your audience; take them Into part- 
nership with you. 

6. Think of what you are saying as 
you say it. 

7. 'VSTen finished, bow slightly and 
take a backward step before returning to 
your place. 

VI 

Gestures 

(Your Fate is in Your Hands) 

Have you ever observed your friends 
in animated conversation? Language is 
too slow and too weak for them. They 
interpret, emphasize, and support their 
statements with bodily movements. 
These bodily movements which express 
or assist in the expression of a thought 
or emotion are called gestures. Every- 
one uses them in ordinary conversation 
because, “every idea tends to express 
Itself in an act.” But on the platform, 
many people become self-conscious and 
refrain entirely from making gestures. 
This is unfortunate, because it is unnatu- 
ral. “The man who says his speech has 
no places for gesture is saying he has no 
points to make.” 

Good P-estures rouse the listener’s Im- 

O 

agination, make the speech appeal to the 
eye as well as the ear, develop the 
thought, arrest the attention and relax 
the speaker. If oratory Is, as Henry 
Ward Beecher said, “the art of Influenc- 
ing conduct with truth sent home by all 
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the resources of a living man,” then ges- 
tures must be employed. However, 
Hamlet’s advice to the players still 
stands; “Nor do not saw the air too much 
with your hand, thus; but use all gently; 
for in the very torrent, tempest, and as 
I may say, whirlwind of passion, you 
must acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give It smoothness.” (Act III, 
scene il.) Too many gestures distract and 
too violent, sweeping or exaggerated 
movements are inartistic, inappropriate 
and ineffectual. The speaker should be 
neither a cheerleader nor an acrobat; he 
is a leader, not a driver. Furthermore, 
flourishes call attention to the speaker 
and away from the speech — the reason 
for the speaker. The gesture should be 
the slave of the thought — never its 
master! Subordination of the less im- 
portant is an artistic method of securing 
emphasis. Therefore, exercise restraint. 
Don’t be a wild man waving arms like 
a windmill. 

Never determine beforehand the ges- 
tures to be used. Gestures should always 
be prompted by the thought; they 
should start from within and move out- 
ward. The ideas surge against the cage 
of flesh for freedom; the muscles are 
drafted in this war, and eventually carry 
the arms for the cause. Thus, we see that 
gestures are the outward signs of inward 
forces; they are volcanic not gymnastic; 
Intense not intended. Spontaneity Is the 
soul and impulse the gauge of the ges- 
ture. Mechanical movements are artifi- 
cial, and delayed gestures are often 
comical. 

Gesture chest high for visibility, but 
avoid obscuring the face. Make the ges- 
ture in the direction of the body’s 
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weight. Gesture In curves with a “follow the practical and essential physiological 


through” movement. Reclaim the arm 
in a manner proper to the thought that 
has been expressed. Remember, holding 
the arms close to the body results in 
awkward, angular gestures. Vary the 
type of gesture. Don’t be a lectern- 
leaner, a table-pounder or a contortion- 
ist. Don’t look at your own gestures. 
Study newspapers, newsreels and maga- 
zines for pictures of people making ges- 
tures. Always ask yourself, “Does this 
movement enhance or reenforce the 
spoken word.?” Finally, in practicing 
your speech, watch yourself in a full- 
length mirror. Distracting and annoying 
mannerisms such as twirling a watch 
chain, stroking the chin, playing with a 
ring, running fingers through hair or 
fingering beads will be readily detected. 
Awkwardness of posture or gesture, ex- 
cessive mouth movement or lip-laziness 
and other objectlonal faults may also be 
discovered in practicing before a mirror. 

In brief, the rules for using gestures 
are: 

1. Gesture infrequently. 

2. Exercise some restraint. 

3. Gesture spontaneously. 

4. Gesture chest high. 

5. Gesture in curves in the direction 
of the body’s weight. 

6. Reclaim the arm in a manner ap- 
propriate to the thought. 

7. Practice before a mirror.® 

VII 

TAe Physiology of Public Sfeaking 

As far as public speaking is concerned, 

“Here are some sug-gestions for good posture 
which^ are to be interpreted as standards, not 
strait jackets, for speakers to use; 


points to remember are few: 

I. While speaking, always breathe 
through slightly parted lips. In this 
fashion, greater quantities of air are ad- 
mitted to the lungs quickly, without 

Standing 

a. Tlie head should >e erect with the chin at 
right angles to the body. 

b. The shoulders should be squared without 
cramping tlie back. 

c. Hold the chest easily erect (not like a 
pouter-pigeon). 

d. The abdomen should be flat. 

e. Permit the arms to hang easily at the sides 
(when not making gestures). 

f. When reading, hold the paper in the left 
hand. Then, tlie right hand is ready to turn 
the pages. 

g. Don’t let knees sag in front or lock behind. 

h. The feet should be parallel and from four 
to six inches apart. 

i. One foot should be placed a toe-cap in 
advance of the other. 

j. Put the weight of the body on the ball of 
the forward foot. Note: Avoid tension. 
The vocal mechanism reacts unfavorably 
to rigidity in any part of the body. 

Sitting 

(The rules governing the upper part of the 
body are the same as for good standing position.) 

a. Sit well back in the chair. 

b. Place arms in a natural position with hands 
in Lap. (Hands on knees are conspicuous. 
Crossed arms are smug and interfere with 
free breathing.) 

c. Keep the knees approximately close together 
(not splaying like open garage doors). 

d. The feet should be placed flat on the floor, 
close together, one foot a little in advance 
of the other. N.B. When rising, lead with 
the chest not the chin. If the chair has 
arms, do not use these to catapult yourself 
out of the scat. Taking a deep breath in- 
sures the proper muscular tension for 
executing this most difficult platform move. 

Walking 

(The rules governing the upper part of the 
body are the same as above.) 

a. The arms should swing easily at the sides. 

b. The feet should toe straight ahead (IN- 
DIAN WALK). 

c. Keep the weight of the body slightly for- 
ward on the outside of the foot. 

d. Take a stride of moderate length. 

e. Neither drag nor rush. 
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sound effects. This method of inhaling 
also places the tongue in the best neutral 
position for word formation. 

2. Fill the chest as fully as possible 
without straining and, above all, without 
lifting the shoulders. 

3. The capacity of the lower part of 
the chest can be greatly increased by 
forcing the abdominal wall out, thereby 
allowing the floor of the chest cavity, or 
the diaphragm, to descend.” 

4. Use the upper part of the chest for 
quick, short sentences. 

5. As a rule, the expansion and em- 
ployment of the entire chest, not a part, 
is the ideal to be sought. 

6. As you speak each word, contract 
the abdomen slightly. This will send 
enough breath to the vocal cords to pro- 
duce a full tone but not enough to strain 
the muscles of the larynx. Most voices 

“Mills, Wesley, Voice Production in Singing 
and Sfeahing, contains valuable exercises on 
breathing and voice production, 

One must not expect to make great speeches 
unless his soul and heart and mind are great! 
All should resolve, however, to make good 
speeches. It will take hard work to achieve this. 
About Demosthenes, greatest Greek orator,^ Pro- 
fessor Lorenzo Sears has this to say: “Without 
strength, confidence, or wind, with a weak voice, 
and ill-managed, a manner clumsy and an articu- 
lation defective, his first appearance evoked de- 
risive and uproarious laughter. But like a few 
since his day similarly greeted, he determined 
to be heard later. Hence the pebbles and the 
mirror and declamation and running by the re- 
sounding shore. Also the study of law and poli- 
tics, history and finance, by day and by night 
with one great purpose ahv.ays before him of 
rousing a patriotism whicli he deemed not ex- 
tinct but slumbering in his beloved Athens. In- 
sisting upon her responsibility as leader of other 
Hc'llenic states, and that honor and justice rather 
than what is pleasant, easy, and profitable should 
be the controlling motive he endeavored to lift 
her citizens up to a national view of a common 
danger and the need of a pan-hellenic unity.’* ' 
“The History of Oratory,” Modem Eloquence, 
Vol. X, pp. xxi-xxii. 
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tire easily because the vocal bands are 
used as breath valves as well as vibrators. 

7. Focusing tones forward is more im- 
portant from the standpoint of quality 
and resonance than lung capacity. As a 
matter of fact, too much breath causes 
a poor vocal quality. 

8. Avoid all tension of the throat. 

9. Yawning is splendid for vocal re- 
laxation (saying “Blah” is a good yawn 
evoker) . 

VIII 

How to Improve as a Sfeaker'° 

Finally, here are ten ways to perfect 
speaking skill: 

1. Listen to good speakers (Radio, 
screen, stage, pulpit and platform). 

2. Read famous speeches ALOUD. 

3. Write and make speeches. 

4. Converse with sensitive, thought- 
ful, informed individuals. 

5. Read great books (“The best 
thoughts of the best minds in their best 
moments”). 

6. Consult the dictionary often for 
pronunciations as well as for vocabulary 
enrichment. 

7. Practice speaking before a full- 
length minor. 

8. Accept office. An official in any 
type of organization, even a social club, 
has frequent opportunities to speak. 
Furthermore, it’s the best way to learn 
parliamentary procedure. 

9. Make recordings of poems, decla- 
mations and speeches. By hearing your- 
self as others hear you, you can not only 
correct faults but learn humility — a for- 
gotten oratorical virtue. 

10. Consult a sane “unscented” 
speech specialist. 
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So Farewell, Captain Waskow 

(U. S. Army in Italy) 

(with acknowledg'ements to the American War Correspondent) 
Phyllis Taunton Wood 


The moon has drowned the mountain 
In her cold silver stream, 

And muted all the hideous noise of day, — 

Quick firing from the line we held above; — 

Now in the violet shadows there we sat, 

The grateful minions of the moon. 

Stillness was broken by a threat 

Of movement on the track. We saw 

Dark shadow spears that flickered round the bend, 

And then the mule that carried down our dead. 

Italians fear to bring them, so ’twas Dave 

Who led the mule. Suddenly Simon called, 

“My God, it’s Waskow!” and tlie corpse 
Was tilted gently down. The men, 

Hearing that name, sprang up and stood appalled. 

We stood and looked. “Why Waskow'i" Simon said, 
And turned away with eyes that couldn’t see, 

And Dave knelt down and took the Captain’s hand 
As though he couldn’t leave It. Silver gleams 
Shone on the buttons and the silent face. 

“Why must it be just Waskow!” William spoke 
And stumbled blindly from the place. 

“He’d always take the bat for us!” we said. 

And one with very tender touch put straight 
The collar, made the tunic neat, and one 
Forgetting all the living, said out loud, 

“I sure am sorry. Sir!” 

And then he turned away with shoulders bowed. 

No thought, no touch can soothe the man we loved 
In such large measure. Every soldier showed 
His longing to persuade the battered flesh 
Once more to serve its owner, and transmit 
The little unsaid things. Those cars still seem 
As if they must tell Waskow what we mean . . , 

The moon had drowned our mountain 
In her cold silver stream. 
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Grundtvig, the Father of the Folk 
High School 

Mary Ewen Palmer 


T here are few men in the history of 
Western education who have influ- 
enced the cultural life of whole nations 
so immediately and deeply as Nikolai 
Frederic Severin Grundtvig. 

Even more than Pestalozzi deserves 
to be called the “father of the modern 
elementary school,” Grundtvig deserves 
the title of the “father of the Folk Fligh 
School,” for whereas elementary schools 
existed long before Pestalozzi, the Scan- 
dinavian Folk High Schools probably 
would not exist had it not been for 
Grundtvig. Moreover, the comparison 
between Grundtvig and Pestalozzi urges 
itself upon educational history because 
both men are unique in the intensity 
with which they pursued their goal, in 
the originality of their thought, and in 
their interest in the welfare of the com- 
mon man. They are even similiar in 
their susceptibility to psychic crises, and 

' Lehmann, Edvard, translated from Danish 
into German by Andreas Oster under the title: 
Gnmdtvig: mit seiner biographiscen Einleitungp 
von Bischof Dr. Theol. Valdemar Ammundsen 
1932. Tiibengem, J. C, B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 

*Bergentz, Sven, N. F. S. Grundlvig’s Re- 
ligiosa Idealism, med Siirskild H.ansyn till bans 
Etiska Standpunkt, Lund, Hakan Ohlssons 
Boktryckeri, 1923. 

° Wartenweller, Fritz, Bin Nordiseker Volk- 
sereieher. Die Entwicklung N. F. S. Gruntvigs 
zum Vater der Volkschochschule. Inaugural- 
Dissertation. Bern, Buckdruckerel R. Suter und 
Cie. 1913. 

‘Grundtvig, Nic. Fred. Sev., Schriflen zur 
Volkserziehung und Volkheit. Bd. 1 . Die Volks- 
hochschule. Bd. 11 . Volkheit. Ausgewiihlt, uber- 
setzt und eingeleitet von Johannes Tiedje. Jena, 
Eugen Diederichs, 1927. 


a certain queerness of expression, though 
the shy, awkward, and charitable person- 
ality of the Swiss is quite different from 
that of the rather pompous and aggres- 
sive Danish bishop. 

In English literature Grundtvig’s in- 
fluence on the Danish Folk High School 
has often been described in general, and 
sometimes overly romantic, terms. But 
little, if any, attempt has been made in 
our literature to reveal the component 
elements in the thought of Grundtvig, 
as has been done by the Dane Edvard 
Lehmann,^ the Swede Sven Bergentz,® 
the Swiss Fritz Wartenweller,® and the 
German Johannes Tiedje.'* It seems 
worthwhile, therefore, to devote some 
time to such an analysis. 

There is another reason too for this 
biographical sketch. Since little atten- 
tion has been paid to the personal devel- 
opment of the leaders of adult educa- 
tion and their relation to the great 
philosophies of civilization and educa- 
tion we may get the impression that the 
theory and practice of adult education 
have grown in a spiritual vacuum or in 
some kind of splendid isolation from the 
general flow of thought. As a matter of 
fact the majority of men influential in 
the practice of adult education have 
acted out of a strong social Impulse and 
been too involved In the practical affairs 
of life to find sufficient time for philo- 
sophical and educational theorizing, 
however much they may have been in- 
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terested. But Grundtvig was different. 
He was one of the most prolific writers 
in Danish literature, publishing a great 
number of books and essays related to 
history, philosophy, literature, and edu- 
cation. In addition he was one of the 
most outstanding poets of Denmark, and 
the most productive writer of religious 
hymns of that country. 

Grundtvig’s life can be described in a 
few sentences. He was born in 1783 as 
the son of a Lutheran pastor at Udby in 
the south of Zealand. Both his parents 
awakened his poetic, religious, and his- 
torical interests early j he lived in close 
daily contact with the country people; 
and he learned to love the Danish land- 
scape. In contrast to his happy childhood 
he considered the years at the Gym- 
nasium at Aarhus (1798-1800) and of 
his theological studies at Copenhagen 
(1800-1805) a time of futility. In his 
diai-y'^ he speaks of his “pagan and dead” 
years of adolescence; during his whole 
life he showed his hostility against the 
“black school” with its “infantile kind 
of scholarship” and against the false in- 
tellectualism to which he was exposed as 
a student of theology at Copenhagen.” 

To be truthful, the time at Aarhus 
and Copenhagen was not so uselessly 
spent as Grundtvig made himself be- 
lieve. Without the classical studies at the 
Gymnasium he could not have become 
the pioneer in the philological explora- 
tion and interpretation of Nordic sagas 

“Lehmann, Grundtvig, German ed. p. i8 
(biographical introduction by Bishop V. Ara- 
niundsen, not in Danish ed.) 

“ibid., p. 19, 20. 

’ See Helweg, Hjalmar, Dr. Med., N.F.S. 
Grundtvigs Sindssydom, Copenhagen, 191S, and 
Lehmann, op. cit., p, 25. 


and Anglo Saxon epics; without the in- 
tellectual influence of the Enlighten- 
ment he would not have acquired his 
profound belief in the rational educa- 
bility of man ; nor would his educational 
ideas have found so much response in 
the Danish people had it not been for 
the educational reforms launched be- 
tween 1769 and 1807 by enlightened 
Danish statesmen for the sake of the 
peasant. These reforms freed the peas- 
ants from obligatory service on the es- 
tates, and granted them ownership of 
their living plots. The law further pro- 
tected them by prohibiting the joining 
of the small holdings either together or 
with the estates of which they originally 
had been a part. 

But whatever the unrecognized 
merits of this period may have been, it 
was for Grundtvig a period without pas- 
sion. Even the attack of the English 
against Copenhagen in i8oi left him 
cool. Passion came when, as a tutor of 
the Leth family at Langeland (1805- 
1808), he fell in love with the mother 
of his tutees and had to go through all 
the conflicts between moral-religious 
principles, desire, and frustration. The 
experience drove him into a state of 
grave melancholy, though even without 
it he probably would have gone through 
some psychic disturbances. As the whole 
character of his mental reactions to the 
facts and problems of life reveals, he 
suffered from depressions and went in 
the course of his life through four acute 
crises.'' 

But however that may be, the passion 
and resignation in Grundtvig’s relation 
to Constance Leth opened for him the 
gates into the depths of the human soul. 
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Instead of continuing to be the some- 
times critical, sometimes snobbishly in- 
different rationalist, he became one of the 
leaders of his people. His radical ortho- 
doxy brought him several times into 
severe conffict with his own church, es- 
pecially when he attacked the liberal 
theologian H. N. Clausen in a person- 
ally offensive tone. When he was re- 
stricted from preaching for several years 
(1826-1832) after this he travelled in 
England. 

In 1833 he published his Nordetts 
Mythologi et Sinbilledsfrog, historisk- 
foetisk udviklet og oflyst (Mythology 
of the North, developed and explained 
in historical-poetical fashion) 3 between 
1833 and 1843 his Handbag i Verdens- 
hhtonen (Handbook of World His- 
tory) came out in three volumes, and 
between 1837 and 1841 his Sanguaerk 
til den demske Kirke (Collection of 
Songs for the Danish Church) was pub- 
lished in five volumes. 

From this period on he received in- 
creasing recognition as a theologian 3 he 
acquired fame as an ardent patriotic 
writer and fighter 3 his philological and 
historical works became known outside 
Denmark 3 he was elected to the Danish 
parliament, published several essays on 
education dealing with the plan of a 
Folk-High-School as well as education 
in general 3 and died as titular bishop at 
Copenhagen in 1872, at the age of 89.® 

One can easily disagree with many of 

* A simple but clear description of Grundtvig’s 
life and thought can be found in Madsen, Georg 
Ronberg: Bischof N. F. S. Grundtvig und seine 
Bedentung als Pddagog. Inaugural dissertation, 
Jena. Verlag Hermann Beyer, Langensalza, 1905. 

"For quotations see Wartenweiler, Bin 
Nordischer V olkserzicher, p. 60 ff, and p. 118 ff. 
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Grundtvig’s ideas and especially the 
often offensive and intolerant form in 
which he expressed them in fights with 
his opponents. But no one can deny his 
amazing productivity in a great variety 
of fields, his courage, his urge to reach 
into the real sources of life and thought, 
his insight into human nature, and his 
love for everything he considered great 
and constructive. 

There were, in essence, four great 
problems with which the restless mind 
of Grundtvig never ceased to struggle. 

The first of these was the relation be- 
tween jaith and knowledge. This prob- 
lem was for Grundtvig the theologian 
almost as decisive as for Luther, and for 
Grundtvig the philosopher almost as 
central as for Kant. Observing super- 
ficially one may easily find contrasts in 
Grundtvig’s attitude. For few people 
read and wrote so many books about so 
many different subjects, few people 
hoped so intensely to rejuvenate their 
country through better education, yet, 
few people have ever expressed in more 
slandering terms their opposition to 
mere book-knowledge and the attempt 
to develop a civilization primarily by 
training the intellect.® 

There is no doubt that Grundtvig, 
who, despite all his profoundness, was 
not a systematic philosopher, never 
solved the logical predicament in the re- 
lation between his orthodox faith and his 
belief in reason. Nevertheless, he ar- 
rived at certain definite viewpoints, 
though different ones in two periods of 
his life, both of which have left their 
traces in his educational thought. 

The first period reached up to 1820. 
During this time he was under the in- 
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fluence of the German idealists of the 
Romantic School, Fichte and Schelling, 
with whom he had become acquainted 
through his cousin Henrik Steffens, him- 
self a thinker of rank and a personal 
friend of the German philosophersd® 
Grundtvig believed in the necessity and 
possibility of a philosophical proof of 
Christianity. Philosophy, of course, was 
for him not merely a special department 
of knowledge, but an all-permeating and 
comprehensive form of understanding 
life. For the explanation of this point of 
view he used distinctly Schellingian 
terms which are difficult to translate into 
English; 

“To understand himself through 
Truth is the goal of human reason and 
the apex of the human desire to know; 
the first step toward this goal is the self- 
awareness of human (finite) reason as 
a part of infinite Reason.”^^ 

The question which Grundtvig, like 
Pestalozzi,^” considers the central topic 
of philosophy, is the following: 

“What is man? From where does he 
come and to where does he go.'’ How can 

” I'lenrik StefFens gave lectures in 1802 at 
Ehlers Kollegium at Copenh.ag'en. Grundtvig' 
calls him “A German atici esthetic philosopher 
of the most recent school, much more poetic 
than all poets known so far (in Denmark), 
playing with the lighting like a young Zeus. . . 
{Mam Minde^ p. 533) 

” Grundtvig, Danne-Virke I. Oni det Pliil- 
osofhiske Aathundrede. Udvalgte Skrifter III, 
33’^ ff. 

See the beginning of Pestalozzi’s A bend- 
iUmde eines Einsiedlers, 

“ Grundtvig, Danne-Virke I. Om Videnska- 
beligheds Forhold til Esiaring og sund Men- 
tieske-Forstand. Udvalgte Skrifter, III, p. 4.02 f. 

” Grundtvig. Danne-Virke I. Om det Phil- 
osofhiske A arhundre.de. Udvalgte Skrifter, III, 
pp. 332 ff, cf 344. 

^’Grundtvig, V erdens-Kroniken 1817. Udval- 
gte Skrifter III, p. 672 and many other places 
in his writings. 


we understand the miraculous conditions 
and relations of his life, and the inner 
and outer conflicts in which he constantly 
finds himself? How can we understand 
the gap between his desires and abilities, 
the overreaching of his self — all these 
facts which one cannot deny, for the 
testimony of history itself reveals man’s 
radical struggling and striving for the 
understanding of the Invisible.’”’’ 

But Grundtvig’s fundamentally re- 
ligious nature found no lasting satisfac- 
tion in this philosophical approach to the 
problems of existence, and especially to 
Christianity. Just as Luther after long 
inner conflicts broke loose from medie- 
val Aristotelianism in his “Turmerleb- 
nis,” so did Grundtvig rebel against 
philosophical idealism in what he called 
“the incomparable discovery” of the 
year 1820. After that he became con- 
vinced that “human truth can be but 
partial truth, and that consequently 
every philosophical system contains er- 
rors about the Whole, however much 
truth it may contain in detail.’”^ He 
gradually developed a militant and or- 
thodox form of Protestantism (Grundt- 
vigianism) which has sometimes been 
compared with the English High 
Church and which — in a kind of defense 
against scientific criticism of the Bible — 
considered the Apostolic Creed the cen- 
tral testimony of the living God in the 
history of Christianity. 

Educationally Grundtvig became in- 
creasingly convinced that “there can be 
no salvation, temporal or eternal, unless 
we return to the honest and simple faith 
of our forefathers which alone can give 
us what we need: strength and love.’”® 

The same mixture of metaphysical 
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Idealism and radical transcendentalism 
which we observe in Grundtvig’s rela- 
tion to knowledge and faith appears also 
in Grundtvig’s attitude to the second 
great problem of his intellectual life: 
the froblem of history. 

Three passages illustrate Grundtvig’s 
high appreciation of history; 

“History must be appealed to by 
every truth-loving scholar, and he will 
receive important and certain answers. 

. . . Only in history can we find the mani- 
festation of man so far as we know it; 
only in history is man actually revealed 
in his true form. . . . Nobody can deny 
that in the past we can discover a multi- 
tude of visions and feelings which one 
finds neither in himself nor in the life 
of his contemporaries; yet, these visions 
and feelings must be explained before 
mankind can understand and compre- 
hend itself, nay, before Reason can un- 
derstand and comprehend itself as the 
self-evolution of the human Mind.”“ 

Hence history is “the root, essence, 
and criterion of all human knowl- 
edge.”” 

It is “a source of Truth which cannot 
be exhausted as long as man is thirsty 
for truth. . . . Each people which is a 


“ Grunckvig. Danne Yirke I. Om det Phil- 
osofhiske Aarhunirede. Udvalgte Skrifter III, 

PP.^,334 ff- 
” Ibid, p. 337. 

” Grundtvig. Danne Vlrke I. Om hhtorisk 
Viiskab etler: om Kronikens Begreb. Udvalgte 
Skrifter III, p. 353. 

“ Grundtvig. Oni Asalaeren. Udvalgte Skrif- 
ter I, pp. 206 ff. 

” See Wartenweiler, op. cit., p. 33. 

See Lehmann, Grundtvig. Chapter on the 
Asa Rausch, p. 52 ff, and Grundtvig’s own 
mythological poems; Qftrinal Norners och Asert 
Kamf, and the Trilogy Odins Komme til Nord, 
Svardet Tirfing, and Volsung-Aetten. 
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people in the true sense of the word, has 
its own history.”’® 

In this interpretation of the meaning 
of history Grundtvig was again deeply 
influenced by German Romanticism. But 
in this case there was not even any con- 
flict necessary between Grundtvig’s re- 
ligious transcendentalism and Schel- 
ling’s idealism. Because also for the 
latter, at least in the later phases of his 
thinking, history was not only a process 
of the self-evolution of the Spirit in a 
more or less “logical” sense — as it was 
for Hegel — but the continuous mystical 
self-revelation of the Divine. 

The combination of a definite faith in 
the transcendent meaning of history with 
historical and philological research made 
it possible for Grundtvig to become one 
of the first pioneers in the scholarly ex- 
ploration of Danish folklore, the Nordic 
Sagas, especially the Edda, and even of 
the old English epic Beowulf. It would 
lead too far to describe, in this context, 
Grundtvig’s attempt at reconciling his 
admiration of Nordic mythology with 
his Christian point of view. Suffice it to 
say that in contrast to the rationalist his- 
torians of the 1 8th century, who de- 
spised the ancient Scandinavian cosmol- 
ogy as a mere play of fancy, Grundtvig 
interpreted it as a product of the Scan- 
dinavian urge toward a metaphysical so- 
lution of the eternal enigma of exist- 
ence.’” The decision of the Norner 
(Fates) to destroy the rule of the Aser 
(the old Nordic Gods), and their tragic 
end caused by their own fault, symbo- 
lizes for Grundtvig one of the most pro- 
found mysteries of life, namely that all 
power which is gained by power carries 
with itself its own destruction.’” Thus 
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the old gods make the way free for 
Christianityj which declares the victoiy 
of love over force. 

However, Grundtvig saw no contra- 
diction between the essential meaning of 
the old Nordic myths collected in the 
Edda, and the Christian gospel; rather 
he tried to understand the first as the 
prologue to the other. Therefore, from 
Grundtvig’s point of view, the Nordic 
Sagas ought to be an integral part of 
Danish folk-education, for in them the 
Scandinavian mind expresses not only 
itself historically, but it expresses also a 
profound universal wisdom. “The Nor- 
dics give the Greeks their due when the 
criteria are clearness of form and ex- 
ternal adornment. But if the question 
concerns inner strength and profundity 
the Nordic points to the myth of Glmle 
(the heaven above Valhalla), and the 
Greek must be silent.”^’- 

This last quotation—to which many 
others could be added — proves that for 
Grundtvig Nordic mythology was not 
only a merely philological or philo- 
sophical subject, but a matter of national 
pride. 

Here we arrive at the third great 
problem in Grundtvig’s thinking, that 
of Danish nationality. During Grundt- 
vig’s early manhood Denmark was de- 
feated three times by the English (1801, 
1807, 1814.); during his maturity twice 
by the Germans (184.8, 1864). With 
England Grundtvig made his peace 
through his three visits there (1829, 
1830, 1831) during which he was deep- 
ly impressed by the civil liberties and 

Grundtvig-. Om Asalaeren. Udvaigte Skrif- 
ter I, p. 218. 

“Grundtvig, Mands Minde, pp. 280 f. 


the industrial vitality he observed. But 
with Germany he never did, in spite of 
his indebtedness to German theology, 
philosophy and poetry. Grundtvig con- 
sidered the prevailing use of the German 
language in the dominating classes of 
Denmark a sign of national self-aliena- 
tion which he fought with all his energy. 
It is probably no exaggeration to state 
that behind all that Grundtvig did, as 
historian, theologian, educator, and poet, 
there was one ulterior motive, the na- 
tional rejuvenation of his country. 

“The lack of courage and the doubt in 
the revival of the glory of the past are, 
in my mind, the most dangerous ene- 
mies of Denmark. To fight them I con- 
sider my happiness and my mission as 
a citizen, for it was the miseiy of 1807 
and 1814 which made a patriot out of 
me and opened my eyes for the produc- 
tivity and beauty of Denmark.”^’^ 

There were also some actual histori- 
cal facts which convinced Grundtvig of 
his genuine sympathy with the common 
man in his nation. 

In the spring of 1824 the peasants ex- 
perienced a religious revival which was 
condemned by the clergy who were op- 
posed naturally to any free religious 
movement outside the control of the 
church. Grundtvig probably did not ap- 
prove of the meetings so much as he did 
of their cause, namely the desire of the 
country folks for something other than 
the formal services which gave them so 
little opportunity for meaningful and 
inspiring participation. Because of his 
courageous attitude in this controversy 
Grundtvig had to resign from his 
church. 

Furthermore, as a consequence of the 
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revolutionary movements which swept 
the European continent around 1830, 
Denmark also had to modify the older 
form of benevolent patriarchalism. In 
1 849 a new constitution granted general 
suffrage, and the way was then clear for 
the gradual creation of the democratic 
Denmark which we now know. 

During this period of change Grundt- 
vig pressed the King and government 
for educational reforms.^® When in 
1831, Advisory Assemblies were to be 
chosen, some of whose members should 
be peasants and small landholders, he 
used this opportunity to advise the peas- 
ants that their success in performing the 
new responsibilities of franchise would 
depend on their degree of learning. 
Consequently they needed to know the 
Danish language, Danish history, and 
the social and legal tradition of their 
country. Those who were to serve on the 
Advisory Assemblies had to be prepared 
to forward and defend intelligent opin- 
ions.^^ 

Grundtvig went so far as to propose 
that the old slumbering Knightly acad- 
emy at Soro be made into a Royal 
Higher School where all adults could 
come, without entrance or qualifying ex- 
amination, to study whatever subjects 
each thought of value to his develop- 

The best collection of Grundtvig’s writings 
on this subject are in Tiedje’s translation of 
Grundtvig’s Schriften %ur Volks erziehung, Vol. 
I. 

Grundtvig, Smaaskriften om den historlske 
Hojskole, Copenhagen, 1872 pp. 3off. 

“ Ibid. 

The influence of Fichte on Grundtvig can 
hardly be exaggerated. Fichte’s Addresses pro- 
vided some of the basic educational ideas for 
Grundtvig, as did the Grundziige des gegen- 
wdrtigen Zeitalters and the Deduzkrte Plan (See 
Lehmann, op. cit., p. 130). 
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ment as a citizen. Government officials 
and civil servants were to come to Soro 
for a year or two after their study at the 
University of Copenhagen, and live and 
study with the peasants and the land- 
holders who would be there also.^° 

The Royal Higher School at Soro 
never materialized, for there came into 
office a liberal government which sup- 
ported classical education in preference 
to Grundtvig’s nationalistic program. 

Nevertheless the educational propo- 
sals of Grundtvig had aroused public at- 
tention. In addition their practice had 
already been anticipated when, in the 
summer of 1838, Grundtvig delivered 
a series of lectures in his “free” style of 
interpreting history and thus motivated 
an interest in public lecture meetings 
which spread throughout Denmark. 
Hundreds of hymns and historical songs 
written by Grundtvig himself were used 
before and after each public lecture. 
They are still sung at the Folk High 
Schools today. 

The literary and philosophical source 
from which he derived the greatest in- 
spiration for his national mission, was 
Fichte’s Addresses to German NationA'^ 
He found himself in the same relation 
to Germany, as Fichte to France. With 
Fichte Grundtvig shares not only the 
strange mixture of profound insight and 
obscurity, the deep desire for the reju- 
venation of his country by means of 
spiritual and educational reform; with 
Fichte he shares also the capacity, so 
characteristic of great patriots in all 
countries, of believing his own nation to 
be elected by the Lord for the salvation 
of mankind as a whole. 

In order to prove this statement we 
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translate somewhat freely a part of 
Grundtvig’s introduction to his Nordic 
Mythology of the year 1832.“’’ 

“In our time when everything is out 
of joint one must learn to contemplate 
even the most surprising happenings 
with calmness, in order to use them as a 
stimulus for renewed strength and wis- 
dom. Instead of being drowned in specu- 
lations about the miraculous trend of 
events we must try to learn from them 
just as much as we need for recognizing 
our mission and for proceeding on our 
path. For undoubtedly, clarity with re- 
spect to both the funciamentals and the 
whole, this permeating clarity, is neces- 
sary for all who wish to be conscious 
of life and spirit j but because such clar- 
ity can be only the goal and the corona- 
tion of our endeavour, it can not pos- 
sibly be the staff on our road and the 
helmet which adorns and protects us in 
battle. Never, therefore, has the Enemy 
of mankind woven a lie as pernicious as 
the belief that clarity is the mark of 
light and that truth consists only in what 
one can grasp. Nothing under the siui 
tempts just the very best and most awake 
men so much as the mere semblance of 
perfection and on the other hand, noth- 
ing is so certain as their failure, because 
in pursuing the semblance they lose sight 
of the goal and deviate from it more and 
more. 

“This unfortunate mistake has made 
out of the profoundest thinkers false 
guides for the very people they wished 

^ Nordens Mythologi 1831, Indledning. i. 
Universal-Historisk Vidskab. Udvalgte Skrifter, 
V, pp. 394. ff. 

See also: Tiedje’s edition of Grundtvig’s 
Schriften zur Volkserziehung und Volkheit. Vol. 
II: Volkheit , p. g ff. 


to enlighten. Even more, this fallacy, in 
the past and the present, has changed 
the history of the most excellent nations 
into a series of tragedies. Instead of 
bringing up an inspired youth and a 
manhood full of action they have 
brought about an unspirited and futile 
age of senescence. . . . 

“Hence we must be neither amazed 
nor grieved that the Italian sort of 
knowledge [Grundtvig means the clas- 
sical humanist education which began 
with the Renaissance] has lost its grip 
on men during the past century, and 
that now, in the 19th century, it tries 
in vain to regain its old place. Rather 
we must understand that it is now our 
turn: either scholarship will die out or 
it will have its renascence on a higher 
and more sacred plane, in the Nordic 
countries. . , . 

“Never have the signs of time spoken 
in so serious a language to the Nordic 
nations as now. 

“I cannot possibly achieve the degree 
of eloquence I would wish to have in 
order to persuade all who still have a 
drop of Nordic blood in which the 
Spirit mirrors itself. I would wish to 
persuade them that they all join and 
lay the groundwork for a neo-Danish, 
vital, and all comprehending culture of 
spirit and knowledge, as long as the 
ruins of the past can still be rebuilt and 
used for the future. 

“Finally I contend: if one observes 
the world of the spirit with Nordic eyes 
in the light of Christianity, one receives 
an idea of the universal-historical devel- 
opment of art and wisdom which em- 
braces the whole of life . . , and which 
eventually must lead toward the most 
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perfect understanding of mankind,” 

These sentences reveal not only the 
profoundness of thought of which 
Grundtvig was capable, but also the dan- 
ger of onesidedness and superiority feel- 
ings to which intense patriotism exposes 
even deep and universal minds. Nor can 
we find in these sentences “the simple 
faith of the forefathers” which Grundt- 
vig demanded so eloquently from his na- 
tion, Grundtvig’s quest for simplicity 
was the romantic kind of yearning char- 
acteristic of the physically complicated 
intellectual who wants to harmonize too 
many different elements: in Grundtvig’s 
case, peace and restlessness, nordicism 
with Christianity, and nationalism with 
universality. 

No wonder that to such a man of 
extreme inner vitality and tension Life 
itself, in all its wealth of strength, joy, 
suffering, and contradictions, became an 
inexhaustible object of speculation, as it 
became also to other modern thinkers of 
great complexity, such as e,g,, William 
James, Henry Bergson, Georg Simmel, 
and Wilhelm Dilthey. Thus, in addition 
to the problems of knowledge and faith, 
history, and nationalism, we have to 
consider Life as the fourth main area of 
Grundtvig’s Interests. 

To the manic-depressive type, as 
Grundtvig, Life was immediately 
brought face to face with its opponent, 
Death. Existence, for Grundtvig, was 


“Grundtvig. Danskeren IV, pp. 769 £F. 
“Grundtvig. Danskeren IV, p. 807. 
Grundtvig. See his poem : Li^vet og Doden 
i Danmark. Danskeren II, p. 522. 

“Grundtvig Verdens-Kroniken 1817, Ud- 
valgte Skrifter III, p. 698. 

’ Grundtvig. Smaaskrijter om den historiske 
Hojskole, op. cit., pp. 98 f. 


a dialectical process, a continued battle 
between life and death, light and dark- 
ness, Every great conflict in Grundtvig’s 
mind seemed to reduce Itself to this con- 
trast. 

Thus he writes In an essay about The 
Position and Prosfects of Denmark in 
the Christmas Time of 18^1 

“This occasion reminds me of the visit 
of a famous German scholar. When he 
asked me about the relation of Rational- 
ism and Supranaturalism in Denmark 
(those are the gibberish terms which 
the German scholars use for expressing 
the contrast between intellectual arro- 
gance and faith) I answered: ‘I don’t 
care about this contrast. But there Is an- 
other, the really fundamental contrast, 
namely that between life and death.’ 

Martin Luther was for Grundtvig the 
symbol of Life,°° whereas Napoleon was 
the symbol of Death; he could become 
the great menace to the other nations 
only because of their lack of Life.^^ And 
the Roman-Italian classical education as 
he had experienced it at the Gymnasium 
at Aarhus, like all uninspired book learn- 
ing, was the “school for death,” whereas 
the education emerging from the genu- 
ine vitality of the Danish people would 
be the “school for life.”®^ 

But Grundtvig used the concept of 
Life not only as a more or less vague 
analogy. He derived from it definite 
insights into the conditions of civiliza- 
tion. 

Every person, whether rich or poor, 
has according to Grundtvig a divine 
right to realize the maximum of life of 
which he is capable. For this purpose his 
people must provide for him the oppor- 
tunity for sound self-expression in the 
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three important spheres of civilization, 
the domestic, the civil, and the reli- 
gious.®'*. This self-expression does not 
need be verbal 3 on the contrary, in the 
process and progress of life and civiliza- 
tion the “hand” is just as important as the 
“mouth.”'’^^ 

Unless the two interact, in the life of 
the individual as much as in the life of 
the people, civilization is impossible. 
Sound life is, anyhow, a process of con- 
tinual interaction, between teacher and 
pupil, young and old, city and country, 
classes and classes, theory and practice, 
scholar and layman.®® 

The condition which makes such in- 
teraction possible is freedom, especially 
in the development of man’s abilities, 
freedom of conscience, and freedom in 
the exercise of civil rights.®® 

If there is such interaction and free- 
dom among the different spheres of so- 
cial and personal life, then productivity 
will follow. Productive activity, carried 
on with a feeling of strength and joy, 
is the test of real life.®^ 

But what, one may ask, is the test of 
productivity? What criteria have we to 
say that something is for the good, or 

“Articles on Social Life in Denmark; Ud- 
valgte Skrifter VII, p. 372 and Skolemesler- 
Legen i Danmark, in: Danskeren III, pp. 313 ff. 

Grundtvig. Nyaars-Tiden, Udvalgte Sfcrif- 
ter VII, pp. 390 f. 

“ A series of quotations see Wartenwciler op. 
clt.,^p. 151. 

“ Grundtvig-. Nordens Mythologl 1832. 3. 
Nordens Kaempe-Aand. Udvalgte Skrifter V, p. 
446; Poem: Tidens hosen og Nordens Priis. Dan- 
skeren I, pp. 241 ff. 

“ Grundtvlg. Menneske-Livet i Danmark, III. 
Danskeren IV, p. 657. 

“Passim; see also the previous discussion on 
faith and knowledge. 

See Froebel’s Erziekung des Menschenge- 
schlechtes. (Education of Man). 


for the bad? In answering this question, 
Grundtvig in conformity with his re- 
ligious convictions reaches into the meta- 
physical. An action is positively produc- 
tive if it is in harmony with the Truth, 
or the divine laws in man and nature 
as revealed in the Christian religion.®® 

sic 

With the analysis of these four main 
interests accompanying the intellectual 
life of Grundtvig we have laid the 
foundation for the understanding of his 
views about folk education. 

The most basic ideas for his educa- 
tional philosophy he derived from his 
struggle with the problem of faith and 
knowledge, or, in other words, from his 
acquaintance with the rationalist, roman- 
tic-idealist, and Christian philosophies. 

His passionately nordic-gothic nature 
hated the sober platitudes of a certain 
type of rationalist Enlightenment, and 
he never recognized even the great in- 
tellectual pathos of the i8th century. 
Nevertheless, as mentioned earlier, he 
inherited from this era the belief in the 
rational educability of man, in his funda- 
mental equality, and in his right to de- 
velop his capacities in an atmosphere of 
civil and intellectual freedom irrespec- 
tive of his belonging to a specific caste. 
We might add here that without these 
great articles of creed, developed by the 
1 8th century, we would have neither 
public elementary education nor any real 
adult education. 

From the romantic-idealist movement 
Grundtvig, like Froebel,®® received his 
belief that education was not only a 
generally and individually useful enter- 
prise but a part in the great evolutionary 
process. Man, in knowing himself and 
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the conditions of life and history, joins 
in this way a divine plan which leads 
from lower to increasingly higher forms 
of existence. 

His religious convictions led Grundt- 
vig to believe that man could arrive at 
ultimate truth not by his own power, but 
only through divine revelation and in- 
spiration. But in contrast to other re- 
ligious educators Grundtvig had no faith 
in formal religious education. Religion, 
he thought, either comes out of personal 
experience, or does not come at all. 
“First one has to be a man, before be- 
coming a Christian. “Whether we 
wish to be Christians is a question to be 
raised in church, not in school.’”^ Thus 
he planned his folk high school as an 
institution religious in spirit, but with- 
out lectures and lessons in religion. And 
in his capacity as a member of the Dan- 
ish parliament he voted— in spite of, or 
perhaps just because of his orthodox 
faith — for three liberal laws (civil mar- 
riage 1851, separation of church prop- 
erty and communal property 1855, abo- 
lition of the enforcement of child 
baptism).'*^ 

As with his attitude to the problem of 
knowledge and faith, Grundtvig’s con- 
cept of history became an integral part 

“ See Lehmann, Grtmdt-vig, op. cit. p. 69 and 
p. 257. 

“Grundtvig: Haandhog I Verdens-Historien, 
IndUdning. Udvalgte Skrifter VI, p. 23. 

“ Madsen, G. R., Bishof N.E.S. Grundtvig und 
seine Eedentung ah Pa’dagog,, op. cit., p. 45. 

“ A detailed Analysis of Grundtvig’s concept 
of history see Wartenweiler, op. cit., pp. 81-98. 

“ Grundtvig. Prover af Snorros og Saxos 
Kroniher. Udvalgte Skrifter IV, 7 if., passim. 

“Lehmann, German edition, pp. 158 ff. 

“ Grundtvig. Danne-Kirke I, Om Kronikens 
Dyrkning. Udvalgte Skrifter III, p. 382. 

*' Grundtvig, Udvalgte Skrifter III, pp. 372 f. 
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of his educational thought. This concept 
of history, however, is totally different 
from the traditional historical instruc- 
tion with its emphasis on the learning of 
a certain chain of events, as well as from 
the more modern concept of history as a 
social science.’'^ He wished history to be 
used as one of the great sources of in- 
spiration, elevation, and enrichment. It 
requires, and ought to create, profound 
reverence for all great monuments of 
the past,^’* but it also should teach the 
heroic (“Nordic”) aspect of life which 
means that history is unending war.‘® 
It ought to revitalize the self-conscious- 
ness of a people 5“*® it ought to create loy- 
alty and understanding for the State and 
to enable it to promote the necessary in- 
teraction among the different social 
groups. But history ought also to teach 
the people that it “involves all man- 
kind” and that “the highest duty of the 
State is to help in fostering the welfare 
of humanity as a whole j then people 
would understand that nothing but the 
development of man can be the goal and 
the purpose of the State . . . that with 
the enthusiasm for this goal the civiliza- 
tion of all States emerges and fades 
away.”^'' 

From the previous quotations we can 
easily conclude the degree of importance 
which Grundtvig attributed to the na- 
tional task of education. We have also 
seen that his patriotism sometimes 
touched the borderline where a natural 
attachment to the nation and its tradition 
passes over into exaggeratedly national- 
ist ideologies, though in a small country 
such as Denmark it could not assume the 
form of typical modern imperialism and 
aggressivism. Yet, as his ideas were ap- 
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plied in the Danish Folk High School 
they worked for the rejuvenation of 
Denmark, not only in a spiritual, but 
also in that practical and productive 
sense in which he saw the test of true 
life. 

We may finally ask the question as 
to what extent the fourth great compo- 
nent in Grundtvig’s thought, that of 
Life, influenced his educational thought. 
The answer is that it did so most com- 
prehensively and most intensively. 
Grundtvig felt that in every sound 
people Life expresses itself in a natural 
quest for happiness and the desire to un- 
derstand and achieve something higher 
than could be achieved without effort. 

In order to support a people in this 
endeavor it must be given knowledge of 
Life, seen and explained from the point 
of view, the interests, the capacities, and 
the needs of the specific individual. Not 
book learning, but only a “living” form 
of knowledge, not any kind of lectures, 
but only “the living word” can give this 
knowledge, for they alone can convey to 
the learner the facts together with the 
energy and the spirit out of which great 
deeds and ideas grow. 

This “education for life” which ought 
to replace the older “education for 
death” must fulfill three requirements: 
It must be generally understandable} it 
must be profound in that it helps man 

'‘® Grundtvig'. V denlands-Reherne og Vdeneds- 
Loeon'mgen i Danmark. Danskeren III, pp. 145 
fi., and Nyaars-Morgen, passim. Ud-valgte Skrif- 
ter IV, pp. 138 IT. 

“ Grundtvig. Haandbog i Verdens-Historien. 
Anden Deal. Veslerleden. Udvalgte Skrifter VII, 
p. 490. 

“Rosendal. Grundtmg’s Hojskole 1855-1906 
(Kolding 1906). 

See Wartenweiler, op. cit., p. 97, 


to understand himself, his role in history 
and society, and also the dark and mys- 
tical sides of existence} and finally it 
must be inspiring (“warming and pene- 
trating the heart”). Only with these 
conditions fulfilled can it influence and 
improve the life of the people."*® 

But this education is not vocational. 
Not that Grundtvig, as we have already 
sufficiently shown, wished vocational life 
and training to be disregarded} on the 
contrary. But he did not believe that 
schools, theory, and lectures could ever 
replace the apprenticeship gained in prac- 
tical vocational experience — and at the 
time and in the country in which he 
lived he still could believe so. 

“If one wishes to train by dint of 
books and pens good sailors, merchants, 
farmers, and artisans, one only creates 
complacency, misunderstanding, conceit, 
and blunders which will make a life of 
joyful enterprise difficult, if not impos- 
sible.’”'’ 

Only if people are allowed to learn 
equally from action and education can 
they be really educated, l.e., “make clear 
to themselves what they feel, say what 
they know, and know what they say.®” 
If a people has achieved that state of 
higher general adult education,” the 
typical concept of culture, with the 
scholar being the giver and the layman 
the receiver, will change. People all to- 
gether, the scholar as well as the lay- 
man, will then realize the “truth as 
bright as the sun but forgotten and dis- 
regarded, namely that scholarship has 
no other purpose but to serve life. Only 
in the service of life, for its greater en- 
lightenment, clarity, and beauty, should 
scholarship be pursued, instead of doing 
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what it does now: namely to make life 
more sour for us and other people, to 
exhaust our strength, and to make things 
complicated”®*’ 

In other words, not only does the 
new folk-education depend on a new 
type of scholar, but the new type of 
scholar depends on a new folk-education, 
or on the co-operation of a mature and 

“Grundtvig. Smaaskrifur om den hhtoriske 
Hojskole, op. cit.) p. 257. (Wartenweiler, p. 
201). 

“’Ibid. p. 1S2. (Wartenweiler, op. cit., p. 
188). 


vital people with its writers, artists, and 
universities. Only in such a situation can 
the aim of the Folk High School be 
fully realized: 

“That each student can return to his 
vocation with increased joy, with a 
clearer view of human relations, espe- 
cially in his home country, and with a 
happy consciousness of his membership 
in the folk-community which allows him 
to participate in all the great and the 
good which his nation has done and 
hopes to accomplish in the future 


If, ferchmce, your views have been crystallized into slogans held 
aloft on banners, or are subject to control by allegiance to minor or 
major fressure groufs, check your banners and your member shif 
cards at the college gate. 

A slogan-decorated banner is alien to the academic life, and is in 
addition an unwieldly, an embarrassing, a distracting thing in a class- 
room or wherever free discussion is in frogress. Time and energy 
needed for the study of ideas will be wasted in frotecting a frecon- 
ceived notion; a notion, he it admitted, that study may confirm. 
—Frank D. Fackenthal 
Acting President, Columbia University at Opening 
Convocation of the University 



Test Time 


Louise D. Gunn 


Like autumn leaves that whirl in frenzied fright 
Against the storm, the children tumble in, 

They fill the room with faces tense and white. 

And fidget just before the tests begin: 

The nervous giggle from a tightened throat 
Will sometimes twist into a little shriek; 

An inkwell spills and spreads a purple moat 
Across the desk: a weird, fantastic creek. 

But quiet falls when each child holds, at last. 

The weighty questions in his fumbling hand. 

And writes down knowledge treasured from the past, 
While minutes slip away like hour-glass sand. 

Relaxed and still, they smile when at the end, 

For each has yielded all he had to spend, 


• 8o • 


The Educators Toy with Knowledge 

W. H. Lancelot 


T here is urgent need that knowl- 
edge, as such, be evaluated anew 
by American educators. Teaching it to 
the young came near to being the sole 
business o£ the schools of two or three 
generations ago. With life in our time 
becoming constantly more complex and 
knowledge playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in nearly all human achieve- 
ment, there appears to be wide disagree- 
ment as to its true place in education. 
There is even a fringe of outright un- 
believers who insist that it has long been 
overrated and should be pushed far into 
the background in our modern school 
programs. 

Perhaps no one has yet grasped the 
true role of knowledge in human affairs 
—or for that matter in the life of any 
given individual. Does it really matter 
what a man knows.? Is there any clear 
relation between his knowledge on the 
one hand and his achievements and hap- 
piness in life on the other? What do 
men see in it that they should desire it, 
or that they should require the younger 
members of society to devote many long 
years to its acquisition? Each of us may 
answer such questions as these according 
to his own light. Yet the true answers 
have still to be given j for few, if any, 
have seen the relation between the rise 
of man from the jungle and the store of 
knowledge which he has painfully ac- 
cumulated along the way. 

That relationship is not beyond our 
power to grasp. The world has been 
vastly changed in recent geologic time. 

• 8i 


A strange race, which it brought forth, 
has taken it over and transformed it. 
And the instrument by which it has 
achieved this end has, from the begin- 
ning, been the knowledge which it had 
discovered and which other living crea- 
tures have not had. This is not a matter 
of conjecture. Even today, the dif- 
ferences which exist among peoples may 
be traced chiefly to the varying amounts 
and kinds of knowledge which they pos- 
sess. In general, physical and mental dif- 
ferences are not great. The primitive 
peoples are those which have least 
knowledge while those who have most 
are most advanced and progressive. 
Even among so-called civilized nations, 
the most backward are those which have 
neglected knowledge while the leaders 
are the ones which have sought it out 
and put it to use. The position of any 
tribe or nation in the social scale is de- 
termined largely, if not wholly, by the 
amount of knowledge which it has ac- 
quired and learned to apply in the con- 
duct of its affairs. From the beginning, 
human progress appears to have been 
the natural, even inevitable accompani- 
ment of the accumulation of knowledge 
by mankind. Wherever the frontiers of 
knowledge have been pushed back, hu- 
manity has pushed forward. In no 
other way has new ground been gained. 
Modes of life have changed as newly 
discovered knowledge has given to the 
race increased mastery of its environ- 
ment. In a true sense, the distance of 
any people from the jungle is measured 
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by the amount and kind of knowledge 
which it possesses. 

Not only does it lift the human mass 
as a whole, or any segment of it, but it 
operates as powerfully upon the indi- 
vidual. It is knowledge that enables the 
human creature to choose the right 
course in the face of new, difficult situa- 
tions. There can be no thinking without 
it, and thinking is the process by which 
new situations are met. The good 
thinker is separated from the poor 
thinker largely by the amount of knowl- 
edge that he possesses} and in our time, 
thinking ability is a decisive factor of 
human efficiency and achievement. The 
chief competition of modern life is in 
thinking. Other things being equal, 
one’s thinking ability increases as his 
knowledge increases, provided the lat- 
ter is well chosen. No person’s thinking 
can be better than his information — 
which is his store of knowledge } and no 
teacher can develop superior thinking 
ability in his pupils who fails to put them 
in permanent possession of an ample 
store of useful knowledge. People with 
empty heads are the worst of all mis- 
fits in the present scientific age. 

Education is, in the truest sense, the 
adjustment of our lives to truth i and 
knowledge, in the sense in which the 
term is used above, is discovered truth. 
Such definitions get to the heart of the 
educational process. To be educated, we 
must first know the truth-, and second, 
we must adjust our lives to it. That is, 
we must possess knowledge} and after 
that, we must let it guide our steps and 
shape our lives. 

The long upward struggle of mankind 
has been nothing more or less than a 


quest of truth and the substitution of 
truth for error as the determiner of hu- 
man action. In like manner, the first 
need of the youth who is endeavoring 
to prepare himself for life in the world 
of tomorrow is to know the truth and to 
make it the ruler of his thought and 
action. How far wrong is this conception 
of the process of human adjustment — 
and progress? Is not the real goal of the 
race, and likewise that of every indi- 
vidual in it, the discovery and enthrone- 
ment of truth as the supreme ruler of 
life and its affairs? Nay, more! Is not 
the thinking process, whose issue is de- 
termined by the knowledge that enters 
into it, the appointed means whereby 
men are perpetually adjusting their lives 
to truth? And how can we educate ef- 
fectively if we leave the young at last 
with so little knowledge, or with Icnowl- 
edge so ill chosen that they cannot reach 
right decisions when they finally come 
to grips with the countless problems of 
life? 

Questions like these enable us to see 
the real issue more clearly. Whether 
the young succeed or fail in the years 
that lie ahead depends in a mesure which 
all but baffles our understanding upon 
the amount and quality of knowledge at 
their command as they meet the in- 
numerable practical situations of life. 
It follows that the selection or deter- 
mination of that knowledge is a matter 
of such crucial importance that it simply 
can not be left to chance, to the whims 
of bookful authors, nor yet to the guess- 
work of teachers with little or no ex- 
perience in the practical affairs of life. 
Much less can this vital function be per- 
formed by irresponsible children who 
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can not possibly know what particular 
knowledge will enable them to live most 
usefully and happily in the long future. 
All such methods are merely to make 
a plaything of the most potent and fate- 
ful of all instruments of human destiny. 
Instead, to the job of selecting the 
knowledge to be taught should be 
brought the greatest wisdom, the broad- 
est and most successful experience and 
the clearest vision of the race. There 
can be no compromise with mediocrity 
or incompetence at this point. 

It is still true that the acquisition of 
knowledge is not the end, or goal, to be 
sought in teaching. Knowledge is valu- 
able not for itself, but because of what 
it does to us and what we can do with 
it. It is merely a means to ends of price- 
less worth to mankind — and nothing 
more. Yet this does not reduce its impor- 
tance or value in the slightest degree. 
Only by it can those ends be attained. 
To expect to achieve them while the 
knowledge which alone makes their at- 
tainment possible is omitted or carelessly 
treated is sheer folly, exceeded only by 
the folly of those who teach the knowl- 
edge effectively but fall to lead their pu- 
pils to the transcendent ends which lie 
beyond. In a sense these two groups of 
workers in the educational vineyard pre- 
sent the contrast between the old and the 
new in American education. Who can 
say which of them is pursuing the less 
harmful doctrine.? Does not true edu- 
cation require, instead, both the mastery 
of knowledge and the attainment of the 
ends which it brings within the reach of 
mankind? 

A first effect of knowledge upon any 
person is a broadening and deepening 
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of his interests. The ignorant, wherever 
found, lack interests that are strong and 
enduring. The interests of people of low 
mental capacity, who are unable to grasp 
or hold much knowledge, are weak and 
transitory. In contrast, those who 
possess extensive knowledge in any field 
have, in general, correspondingly great 
interests — provided such knowledge is 
closely related and its internal relation- 
ships are clearly seen. Apparently it is 
not the sheer amount of knowledge that 
counts, for those whose knowledge is 
widely scattered exhibit only weak, scat- 
tered interests, even though the total 
volume of their knowledge may be rela- 
tively great. There can be no doubt that 
interest becomes constantly stronger as 
one gains a clear, firm grasp of any or- 
ganized body of knowledge. This rela- 
tion between systematized, assimilated 
knowledge and interest borders on the 
mysterious. It is as if truth, when clear- 
ly seen, possessed the power to cast some 
strange spell over our minds. Whatever 
the explanation, this is a fact of crucial 
importance} for interest guides our 
thinking in the sense that it determines 
what we think about and how intently 
we think about it. And since thinking 
determines action, the process, taken as a 
whole, seems to reveal an inexplicable 
power in truth, once it is understood, to 
take over the control of our lives. Here 
we seem to catch a glimpse of the silent, 
unerring mechanism by which knowl- 
edge has transformed human life and, 
in a sense, made over the race. 

Certain other effects of knowledge 
upon us are, if possible, even more im- 
portant. Just as knowledge generates in- 
terests, so interests in turn beget ideals, 
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purposes, resolves, aspirations and other 
motives to action. These determine what 
men strive to accomplish in life and set 
the limits upon their achievements in 
the sense that they do not ordinarily go 
beyond their chosen goals. Since they 
really determine the great issues, or out- 
comes, of every normal life, their im- 
portance Is beyond our power to meas- 
ure. Yet they are unmistakably born of 
interests 3 and both their quality and 
strength are determined by the charac- 
ter and power of those interests. People 
of weak, vacillating interests are not 
found resolutely pursuing difficult goals 
in life. Instead, strong, worthy ideals 
and purposes are the natural product- 
in a sense, the direct offspring — of per- 
sistent, powerful interests. 

Other ends of equal worth, which 
can not be described here, but which can 
be reached only by the road of knowl- 
edge, are understandings, thinking 
ability, creative abilities, specific reason- 
ing and judgment abilities, aesthetic ap- 
preciations and other emotionalized at- 
titudes and so on. Only when they have 
been appraised separately can we begin 
to see the crucial role which they play 
in every normal life. Taken together 
with those described above, they are 
the shining goals toward which educa- 
tors of vision are forever earnestly striv- 
ing 5 and the degree in which they are 
realized determines what manner of 
men and women will be standing ready 
to take over the world when the present 
generation steps aside. 


By this time, our patience may well 
be growing short with those educational 
workers who lack a proper respect for 
knowledge. Whatever their philosophy, 
they are putting our children and youth 
on the road to failure. It matters not 
whether they deliberately subordinate 
knowledge so completely to other ends 
that it rarely enters, as such, into the 
consciousness of their pupils and so finds 
no permanent lodgment in their minds, 
or merely allow it to come to the pupils 
as a hodgepodge of information of all 
degrees of value, acquired merely be- 
cause it happens to be related to certain 
arbitrarily chosen projects or units. In 
either case, they are, by playing fast and 
loose with knowledge, leaving the 
young without the body of essential, 
functioning truth which the latter must 
have if they are to meet the problems of 
adult life successfully, with needlessly 
pinched horizons of thought and with- 
out the persistent, driving Interests and 
goals of effort that make for high, useful 
achievement and ultimately for the 
deeper satisfactions of life. There can 
be no question that these educational 
workers mean well. Yet because they are 
blind to the role of knowledge in our 
modern age when the growing body of it 
is making life so complex that the igno- 
rant are hopeless misfits, they are fore- 
dooming our children and youth to frus- 
tration and failure 3 and the price of their 
tragic error is paid in the maladjustment, 
defeat and suffering of all who pass 
through their hands. 


A man must stand erect, not he keft erect by others. 

—Marcus Aurelius 



Education and Spiritual Values 
Through Poetry 


Ruth V. 

T he atom bomb has fallen square in 
the lap of education. With all its 
other problems education must now com- 
pete with the element of fear which is 
gripping the hearts of the children. 
There can be only one conclusion to all 
this hubbub about teaching religion in 
the public schools. The school must help 
to develop In the young the spiritual 
values adequate to lift the world out of 
the slough of despair. There need be no 
conflict in this purpose and the historic 
American doctrine of the separation of 
church and state. Spiritual values can be 
taught without recourse to religious 
authority. One way to develop spiritual 
qualities in the young Is through the 
medium of poetry. 

It Is the function of education to make 
profitable use of the natural tendency 
of the child to respond to rhythm, first 
in light verses and music and later in 
poetry which has a rhythmical pattern 
combined with creative thought. 

Recognizing the natural tendency of 
the child to respond to rhythmical 
language, imagery, metrical patterns, 
and other devices of poetry, commerce 
employs strong appeals which are in- 
fluencing the habits and behavior of 
children. The “delicious aroma of red 
wine” described with enchanting music 
and rhythmical words make this product 
“a must for every meal,” The tunes of 
“Drink Edelweiss” and other com- 


Groves 

mercials are so appealing that they are 
stored up in the sub-conscious mind and 
can be dragged out either night or day 
for a repeat performance. The result of 
this advertising is that the nation is ex- 
periencing the weakening impact of a 
highly commercialized industry. 

Every parent and teacher knows that 
the two predominant drives of the child 
are action and rhythm. Observe the 
children at play. As they skip along they 
will sing: 

“Hippity-hop to the barber shop 
To get a stick of candy” 

or some other little jingle. They have 
already experienced, 

“Patty-cake, Patty-cake, baker’s man,” and 
“Baa, baa black sheep, have you any 
wool . . .” 

“Rhymes,” says Padraic Colum, “do 
for our unreflective days what high 
poetry should do for our reflective days — 
they make an accompaniment for the 
thoughts of childhood, they put along 
the side of active and practical lives of 
children the rhythmical liberated ac- 
companiment.” 

A poet Is not concerned with selling 
anything except happiness. Man’s happi- 
ness is the central theme of poetry and 
poets have one common purpose — to 
share the joys which they find in life 
with their fellowmen. 

The capacity for the appreciation of 
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poetry is in eveiy child. The degree of 
the capacity depends upon the mental 
and emotional inheritance of the child 
and even more on his guidance. 

Poetry is the representation of life not 
only as it is but as it ought to be. It is a 
storehouse of wisdom. Like a chain it 
links the noblest thoughts of every age, 
making immortal all that is best in the 
world. 

The public school has failed to realize 
that poetry as an art should have an im- 
portant place in the elementary school 
curriculum as well as the high school; 
whereas, the purpose of other fine arts, 
music and painting, is adequately real- 
ized in most schools. While I would not 
minimize the value of these arts, I would 
stress the fact that great poetry holds 
the wisdom of the ages and should for 
this reason be considered an essential 
part of the school curriculum. 

We may well emulate the example 
of the Greeks and use all of the fine arts 
to nurture the young in spiritual values. 
Plato would have excluded the libi- 
dinous and perverted in art from his 
ideal state because he recognized the 
power of its influence for evil as well as 
he recognized the power of fine art for 
good. 

“We would not have our guardians 
grow up amid images of moral de- 
formity, as in some noxious pasture, and 
there browse and feed upon many a 
baneful flower day by day, little by 
little, until they silently gather a fes- 
tering mass of corruption in their soul.”^ 

Since it is the responsibility of educa- 
tion to nurture and sustain the imagina- 

' Republic, Book iii, Sec. 401. Translation 
by Jowett. 


tion of childhood, the art of poetry 
should no longer be neglected. Most of 
us remember in our school experience, 
at least one teacher who because of a 
deep appreciation of poetry opened up 
new areas of enjoyment or intensified 
some natural spiritual quality. Some 
teachers in our schools today are making 
this art significant. Again there are 
schools where a few if any books of 
poetry are available and where no em- 
phasis is given to the teaching of poetry. 

The school should provide adequate 
material for the subject. Since poetry is 
being taken out of many of the modern 
readers, new types of poetry books 
should be published. The schools must 
show sufficient interest in poetry to make 
the books marketable. At present many 
good poets are writing material for 
children, but they are told there is little 
demand for books of poetry. 

II 

The encouragement of creative writ- 
ing in the schools will give the child a 
refined and elevated pleasure. From 
reading and writing poetry the child will 
learn not only what life is but what he 
himself is. The significance of poetry is 
that it is a transcript of life. The extent 
of the child’s response to the art will 
depend a great deal upon the parent’s 
appreciation of poetry or upon his teach- 
er’s interest and preparation. 

The best help for the teacher is to 
read poetry. Read it aloud! Then read 
to the children encouraging them to ex- 
press their own thoughts in writing 
without fear of criticism. From this exer- 
cise both the teacher and the child will 
gain pleasure. Many books on the sub- 
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ject of the enjoyment of poetry are 
available in the libraries. One of the 
best I have found is Discovering 
Poetry by Elizabeth Drew.® 

Two other good books for the teacher 
are They All Want to Write^ and 
The Literary Mindt^ To find suggestions 
for methods the teacher may visit class- 
rooms where successful teaching of the 
subject is carried on. To learn the pos- 
sibilities in the field of creative writing 
the teacher should read Hughes Mearns’ 
Creative Youth^ and Creative Power 
Many good collections are available for 
the selection of material by the teacher 
for the upper grades. Most of these 
books, however, are unattractive to the 
average child. The material must be 
selected carefully and presented in an in- 
teresting manner. 

Marjorie Barrow’s, One Hundred 
Best Poems and Two Hundred Best 
PoemSy published by Whitman Com- 
pany, are the most useable collections 
available. The print is large, the book is 
small, and the poems are well selected. 
The Organ Grinder's Garden, by the 
same author, published by Rand-Mc- 
Nally, is a favorite book in the lower 
grades. 

There are many beautiful books of 
poetry for the younger child. These can 

’ Elizabeth Drew, Discovering Poetry, New 
York; Norton & Co. Inc., 1933. 

“Alvina Trent and Others, They All Want to 
Write, Indianapolis; Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1939. 

'“Max Eastman, The Literary Mind, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 

'Hughes Mearns, Creative Youth, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1925. 

' Hughes Mearns, Creative Power, New York: 
DoubleLy, Doran & Co., 1929. 

Brubacher and Others; Chap IX: The Pub- 
lic Schools and Spiritual Values, Harper & Bros., 
1944. 
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be found in the library and book stores. 
Outstanding among the old and new 
favorite authors are: Eugene Field, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Rachel Field, 
Dorothy Aldis, Rose Fyleman, Walter 
de La Mare, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
and Rowena Bennett. The successful 
teacher of poetry will Interest the child 
in the new poetry as well as the old. 

“By the same methods that the classics 
have been distinguished as such, the 
teacher must be able to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the mediocre in cur- 
rent literature and bring what Is good 
before the students for an intensive ap- 
preciative study as is devoted to the 
traditional classics.’ 

If consistent effort Is made to teach 
poetry successfully through the elemen- 
tary grades the child will be prepared 
to enjoy the fine classics in high school 
and college. Too often the child acquires 
a dislike for poetry in the grades. Many 
pupils leave high school saying, “I hate 
poetry,” because of the ineffective teach- 
ing in this field of literature. 

In The Public Schools and Sfirituel 
Values by Brubacher and others the 
authors state; 

“No civilization could we of this book 
approve which does not embody and 
make manifest essential spiritual values: 
moral insight, integrity of thought and 
act, equal regard for human personality 
wherever found: faith in free play of 
intelligence both to guide and direct 
action; and finally, these further values 
of refined thought and feeling requisite 
to bring life to its finest quality. These 
essential spiritual values are not born in 
us; they come to each Individual as he 
constantly acquires them from his youth 
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up} and it is to this end that the school 
mainly exists.”® 

Poetry awakens the child to the world 


‘ Of. cfi., chapter i Introduction, The Public 
Schools and Sfiriuial Valm, Harper k Bros. 


about himj brings into greater clearness 
his relationship to the world; extends 
his intellectual horizon ; refines his sensi- 
bilities. Skillfully handled no subject 
offers more inviting opportunities for 
teaching spiritual values. 


What do we choose to do with our knowledge? To what furfoses 
shall we devote it? We cm use it constructively to increase the 
happiness of mankind, or we can employ it to tear the world to pieces. 
There is scarcely a scientific formula or a process or a commodity 
or an instrument which cannot he used destructively if that is what 
we elect to do with it. In brief, the gifts of science can be used by evil 
men to do evil even more obviously and dramatically than they can 
be used by men of good will to do good. , ..In the long rm there is 
probably no method of sifting out the bad from the good in scientific 
research. The towering enemy of man is not his techniques but his 
irrationality, not science but war. Science merely reflects the social 
forces by which it is surrounded. When there is peace, science is con- 
structive; when there is war, science is perverted to destructive ends. 
The weapons which science gives us do not necessarily create war; 
they make war increasingly terrible, until now it has brought us to 
the doorstep of tioow.— Raymond B. Fosdick, The Rockefeller 
Foundation, A Review for ig4^ 



Academic Tenure Investigations 

A. M. Withers 


I 

A mong college and university pro- 
. lessors and instructors there are 
sure to be some who attempt entrance 
through “preferment’s gate” by under- 
hand activities, to nourish which they 
haunt administrative offices. When a 
faculty member’s fall is not occasioned 
by his own palpable weakness or mal- 
feasance, or by something similar in the 
ranks of the administration, it can gener- 
ally be ascribed to the maneuvers of 
these busybodies. 

It is easily Imaginable what a voluble, 
inflammatory and most untrustworthy 
pattern of witnesses such men and 
women prove when the committees of 
the American Association of University 
Professors arrive to examine into causes 
of complaint. And to this crowd must 
be added (If indeed it Is really an addi- 
tion) the timid and the “ground-floor” 
members who have thriven on passivity, 
appeasement, and the status quo. Com- 
plicating considerations of rivalries also 
intrude, of big and little jealousies, un- 
reasoning animosities, conflicts of char- 
acter, and so on and on, of which investi- 
gating committees from the fresh and 
free outside can have no accurate vision, 
and from which they cannot escape. The 
reports of these committees can hardly 
fail to be affected by the testimony of 
individuals indisposed to cite facts as 


they are, or to express unbiased opinions. 

Even if only a minimum of mislead- 
ing matter seeps into the record, evil 
results may crop out among the faculties 
involved. Groups under administrations 
that draw the fire of the Association are 
not likely to feel that they are free 
agents. Though they may, under the 
cloak of anonymity, administer some 
scratches to the faces of autocratic 
systems, their propensity to exaggerated 
caution In the interests of economic se- 
curity is enhanced for the future by the 
investigation milling, rather than di- 
minished; and this leads to a retrogres- 
sion from norms of general independ- 
ence and speech-freedom already none 
too inspiring. The last state of such 
faculties is worse than the first. 

II 

A certain professor in disgrace with 
administrative eyes reported his affair 
to a colleague in another university. 
Said the latter: “Why don’t you bring 
your case before the committee on tenure 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, which was founded for 
the purpose of acting upon just such 
matters?” This Is the typical comment 
to be expected from college and univer- 
sity men and women who never have 
been involved in “tenure” quandaries. 
These do not allow themselves, out of 
regard for their own mental tranquillity, 
to ponder very deeply the troubles of 
academic fellows less fortunately placed. 


Note: See also the author’s “Professors and 
Their Association” in The Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, March, 1940. 
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and they naively think of the Association 
as at least the part-way equivalent of a 
labor union, that is, as an organization 
that really has power to bargain and to 
adjust. They are In the frame of spirit of 
those who feel that organized charity 
fully and providentially absolves them 
as individuals from all strictly personal 
obligations to give directly of their 
thought, energies, time, and substance. 
They drop the four dollars for member- 
ship into the Association’s treasury to 
insure against remorse that might other- 
wise result from unwillingness to be ab- 
sent, even for a very little while, from 
their particular “felicities.” But they 
don’t give themselves with their alms. 

The mass of safely and satisfactorily 
placed professors undoubtedly enjoy the 
belief, furthermore, that adverse pro- 
nouncements arising out of investigations 
will have effect in deterring applicants 
from entrance into environments proved 
unfruitful or dangerous, and that for 
this reason administrative “Hitlers” will 
automatically be forced to slough off 
some of their “purging” fury. But here, 
too, they are in error. Decisions against 
administrations are as apt as not to en- 
courage migration to the Fuehrer-guided 
institutions, because stranger-entrants as- 
sume that thunder-storms have cleared 
the atmosphere about such places, leav- 
ing carefulness behind, if not virtue. 
This assertion is not dogma, but the 
simple narration of my experience. 

Ill 

An investigated victim of a very sinful 
administration remarked that he had 
won a great victory. Observe that he had 


lost his place forever, had been forced 
for a time at least to leave the teaching 
ranks, while on the other hand the “de- 
feated” administration, with patriotic 
local acclaim unaltered, continued on the 
even tenor of its way. As usual (and 
this point needs great emphasis), the 
Association’s decision had been rendered 
so long after the events it narrated and 
condemned that the very “name of 
action” had been lost. Whose, then, one 
may ask, was in truth the victory.? 

Whose Is the victory when a young 
man offers himself, amid the loud 
plaudits of the student body, alumni, 
and local clubs, for the glory of the 
football team, his alma mater, and the 
college town? Surely, in the last analysis, 
not that of the young man himself. Un- 
less football coaching is his “destined 
end or way,” he generally finds, as his 
career unfolds, that, even though he 
may arrive at years of discretion physi- 
cally intact (a rare feat), he has suffered 
something that has no other name than 
exploitation in a cause of no personal 
utility whatsoever. So it is with the pro- 
fessor who, for the sake of a supposed 
general academic welfare, braves a glar- 
ing country-wide publicity, from which 
almost certainly some local colleague 
sees to it that he does not emerge un- 
scarred. 

Unfortunately, too, it is easily con- 
ceivable that a professor, in demanding 
or admitting investigation, may be 
moved by a natural and human desire 
for revenge stronger than his dread of 
gratuitous self-sacrifice. But revenge, 
however justified a motive in many 
cases, is hardly one to which the great 
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body of professors can dignifiedly or 
wholeheartedly lend its moral and its 
financial support. 

IV 

“Laugh, and the world laughs with 
you” is sound philosophy in academic 
as in other milieux. The words we sang 
to the tune of Annie Lmrie, 

“And when oppressed with sorrow some 
brother’s heart is lone, 

From kindred hearts he’ll borrow a solace 
for his own,” 

betokened the magnanimity and altru- 
ism of our generous youthful days, but, 
sadly enough, do not often apply in 
life’s subsequent “hard school.” Which 
suggests that a professor should not 
make the mistake of expecting that his 
associates even the most friendly will 
assume effective coadjuvancy with him 
in his time of distress. There is too much 
that is “contra” to such a consumma- 
tion, including, for example, our modern 
American version of the concentration 
camp. A professor knows that it is not 
alone rupture of career and deprivation 
of home that he has to fear, but other 
forms of purging as well, such as the 
withholding of promotions and salary 
increases, the lopping off of prerogatives, 
the favoring of newer and younger 
members, and all the other petty strata- 
gems for decreasing prestige and in- 
creasing misery against which the 
Association is and must remain com- 
pletely impotent. 

V 

I do not mean, in anything I have 
said, to suggest that the Association 


should abdicate its position as big brother 
to all faithful and competent, independ- 
ent-minded members of faculties, for I 
know that in the thinking of most of 
these that organization would lose one 
of its most distinctive reasons for being 
were it to resign itself to appeasement 
of academic Hitlers trying to “o’er- 
stride” their “narrow” worlds. My view 
is simply that, for circumventing purge- 
bent politicians, and other interlopers 
and masqueraders in college and uni- 
versity administrative places, the Associ- 
ation could use simple ways and means 
that do not incorporate the familiar ill- 
starred features such as on-the-ground 
hearings. Professional competence or the 
lack of it is easy to establish, and can be 
detei'mined by directing inquiries to an 
individual’s graduate and undergraduate 
professors much more satisfactorily than 
by resort to the multi-colored, super- 
ficially gleaned opinions of colleagues 
busied in assorted departments, and af- 
flicted as some of them must be in the 
manner hereinbefore described. Charac- 
ter can also be established to a major 
extent through appeal to information 
off the campus. And as to appraisement 
of administrators, and of their policies 
and attitudes, there should be no great 
difficulty as long as the mails are de- 
livered, and the telephone and telegraph 
lines are in operation between the seats 
of institutional disturbance and the head- 
quarters of the association. Propaganda 
might well be instituted and pressed 
looking to the observance of certain edu- 
cational prerequisites for college and 
university administrators. “Tenure” dis- 
agreements in the past have generally 
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involved administrators who held their 
posts without scholarship warrant, on 
the theory apparently that colleges and 
universities are factories. Education does 
not insure gentlemanliness, but it does 
more than anything else to render it 
probable. And given this quality in their 
directing heads, institutions of learning 
will not depart from the realm of de- 
cent “tenure” practices. 

VI 

Giving rein now at last to a cheerful 
thought, and with a desire to construct 
as well as to tear down, I may say that 
there is an agency of the A.A.U.P. about 
which, in contrast with its tenure feature, 
we are all probably of one mind, and 
to which the foregoing attacks, doubts, 
and scruples do not apply, namely, the 
honored Bulletin of the organization. 
But this fine periodical is handicapped 
by an insufficiency of funds and depends 
for its intellectual content entirely on 
unpaid contributions, some of which are 
merely reprints from other sources. If 
it could command part of the monies 
now consecrated to the expansive ma- 
chinery of tenure investigations, it would 
undoubtedly enhance considerably its 
vtsefulness as an organ of research and 
opinion, for thousands of professions and 
hundreds of libraries which are on its 
subscription rolls. 


VII 

In any event, and whatever might be 
done with released funds, it is my view 
that the A.A.U.P. would profit greatly 
by employing its resources for certain- 
ly useful purposes that are genuinely 
attainable. 

We cannot, in our temperamental ed- 
ucational system, prevent the occasional 
academic totalitarian “Fuehrer” from 
strutting his little time upon the stage. 
And let us not forget (it may be unnec- 
essary to add) that many a professor also 
struts, and when possible lords it, in 
quisling sense, over his fellow-associ- 
ates. There is no guaranteed corrective 
for this sort of human thing. There 
might be a partial corrective if profes- 
sors were really united, that is, had a 
UNION. This they do not have, and 
in the nature of causes already men- 
tioned, such as congenital incapacity to 
work in full harmony together, are not 
likely to have. Certainly not as long as 
colleges and universities are all but 
completely self-governing. Strong fed- 
eral policies on academic tenure, welded 
to scholarship credentials, tested experi- 
ence, and average good behavior, might 
come to serve in America, as they do in 
the educationally wise old countries of 
Europe, where, so far as I have heard, 
there is no agitation or confusion on the 
tenure score. 


TimSj whose tooth gnaws away everything else^ is fowerless against 
Thomas H. Huxley. 



The Fine Arts: A Misnomer 

Harry Beck Green 


A s A LABEL the phrase “Fine Arts” 
.has proved wonderfully maladroit. 
Those who employ it justify their prac- 
tice as follows; “It is customary and 
convenient ... to distinguish those arts 
which minister primarily to the physical 
or material needs of man, and those 
whose primary and dominant purpose is 
to minister to man’s emotions, apart 
from practical or material service.’” But 
this label has been customary only in 
comparatively recent times, and its con- 
venience remains questionable in view 
of the controversy, quibbling, and hair- 
splitting that has attended its use. 

The efforts to define this term reveal 
its inefficacy and raise doubts concerning 
its convenience. The resulting defini- 
tions attempt to draw a line between fine 
arts and other arts on the basis of beauty 
versus utility, or mind versus body. The 
fine arts embrace “those in which the 
mind and imagination are chiefly con- 
cerned”; the Industrial, mechanical, and 
useful arts consist of “those in which the 
hands and body are more concerned 

’ T/ie Encyclopedia Americana^ II (1943), p. 
335 - 

* James A, H. Murray, A New Dictionary On 
Historical Princifles, I A and B (1888), p. 468. 

“ New Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language, (1941), p. 159. 

'Encyclopedia Americana, of. cit., p. 336. 

° Webster’s New International Dictionary, Sec- 
ond Edition, Unabridged, (1943), p- 949- 
” The Federated Council on Art Education, Re- 
port of the Committee on Terminology, (1929), 
P- 3 . 

'Encyclopedia Americana, of. cit., p. 336. 
“The Federated Council on Art Education, of. 


than the mind.’”’ “The arts are distln- 
guised as the aesthetic or fine arts, arts 
of beauty, and the useful, industrial, or 
mechanical arts, or arts of utility. The 
useful arts include the trades, which re- 
quire chiefly manual labor or skill and 
which engage the artlzan; the fine arts 
those which call for the exercise of taste 
and imagination.”® But obviously there 
exists a wide borderland of art in which 
both use and beauty are kept in view. 
These are sometimes called the in- 
dustrial arts, sometimes the decorative 
arts. Since many apply the name in- 
dustrial arts to the useful arts, and since 
certain of the decorative arts belong, 
wholly in the category of fine arts, “it 
is therefore evident that any classifica- 
tion of the arts into rigid categories . . , 
is quite out of the question.”'* The label, 
then, falls short of its purpose of afford- 
ing convenience. 

The flexibility of the phrase still 
further detracts from its convenience. 
Sometimes the term “fine arts” refers to 
painting, architecture, sculpture, poetry, 
music, dancing, and dramatic art. Occa- 
sionally drawing appears in the cata- 
logue;® sometimes literature supplants 
poetry;' and pottery has been listed as 
both a fine and a useful art.’’ “However, 
the term Fine Arts is quite generally 
recognized as meaning the arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture.”® 

Secondary schools and colleges espe- 
cially apply the Fine Arts label to those 
three arts.® Indeed, American public 
schools, colleges, and universities fre- 
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quently narrow the term still further to 
refer only to painting and such subject 
matter as is preparatory and contribu- 
tory to painting. This Humpty-Dumpty 
tendency of schools to use the term to 
mean just what the user chooses it to 
mean has compounded the confusion 
occasioned by the elasticity of the phrase. 
A term lacking a clear-cut definition and 
producing such confusion of meaning 
can hardly claim the attribute of con- 
venience. 

II 

Nor has this label always been 
customary. The attempt to distinguish 
and designate certain arts as fne began 
during the late Renaissance period. No 
exact date, however, can be determined 
for the origin of the phrase “fine arts.” 
In the 17th century the French founded 
the most famous school of painting to 
call itself a School of Fine Arts 
(Academic des Beaux Arts). The great 
prestige and influence of this school gave 
the term a cachet from then on. But the 
label came into usage slowly and as an 
attempt to express a change In the con- 
cept of the relation of man to art and of 
art to society. 

The change in these concepts occurred 
during the Renaissance. Prior to that 

“ Leon L. Winslow, “Definition of Art Edu- 
cation,” School and Society, XXIII (April 3, 
igafi), p. 419. 

Encyclofedia Americana, of. cii., XXI, p. 

115. 

” Royal B. Farnum, “The Early History of 
American Art Education,” The Fortieth Year 
Book of the National Society far the Study of 
Education, (1941), p. 445. 

Encyclpfedia Americana, of. cit., XXI, p. 
ns. 

” Farnum, of. cit. 

“ Cyclopedia of Education, I (1911), p. 
231. 


time the division of art Into fine and 
useful did not exist. 

There is conclusive evidence to show that 
in former times people held tlie opinion 
that there was but one kind of art. Then 
all craftsmen were conceded to be artists 
and all artists were good craftsmen. The 
painter was also a cabinet maker, a metal 
worker and an architect. Then fine art, 
if it had any special meaning at all, must 
have signified fine taste. 

The medieval world recognized no 
distinction between arts and crafts or be- 
tween artist and craftsman. The artist- 
craftsman functioned as a tradesman 
with apprentices and journeymen in his 
shop.'^ These latter assisted in the work 
of production, in exchange for which 
they were given technical knowledge 
that had become the common property 
of the craftsmen. During this period and 
through the early Renaissance, people 
regarded art as an integral part of the 
process of manufacture. Design, color, 
and drawing were as fundamental as 
figuring, estimating, and tool manipula- 
tion.^“ The individualism spread by the 
Renaissance destroyed a world of craft 
integrity and anonymous workman- 
ship.“ “As organized society became 
more complex, as the guilds became less 
powerful, and as individual expression 
was fostered, the so-called ‘Fine Arts’ 
became separated from the crafts, and 
the Schools of Art began to sprout.’”^ 

The new interest in science so preva- 
lent during the late Renaissance gave 
impetus to this separation of the fine 
arts from the crafts.’® From the 12th to 
the 15th century free, creative design 
with its sensory enrichments had taken 
the ascendency over subject matter. Af- 
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ter the 15th centuiy the application of 
scientific knowledge to creative expres- 
sion changed this emphasis. In the 
earlier period the artist expressed his 
meaning with symbols rather than with 
facts. Aesthetic expression did not rely 
on factual representation, and the artist 
did not concern himself with the truth 
that is based on observed fact. The 
anatomical proportion of a figure, the 
naturalness of a background, the realism 
of color mattered not at all, so long as 
figure, background, and color resulted 
in a rich, emotionally-satisfying design. 

But the artist of the Renaissance 
shared the interest in science that ex- 
cited the men of his time. This scientific 
interest led him to seek expression 
through facts. He deemed it important 
to learn, to know, and to depict the 
truth: the symbol no longer served his 
purpose. This search for truth and the 
means of portraying it distracted from 
the symbolic expression of meaning and 
from the intuitive harmonies of design. 
The emphasis shifted from design — the 
planned arrangement of the subject 
matter itself — to the means of more 
■ realistically — and more truthfully — por- 
traying it. Design, then, became assimi- 
lated into the subject matter to increase 
effectiveness rather than to provide aes- 
thetic enjoyment. The artist became con- 
cerned with skill and with truth.^° 

Initiated by Giotto, but starting par- 
ticularly from the time of Masaccio,^’ 
this quest for the truth, and the skill to 


“Ralph Pearson, The Nenu Art Education, 
(1941), p. 57. 

Ibid., p. 5S. 

Encyclofedia Americana, of. cit., XXI, p. 
115. 


represent it made tremendous gains. 
The knowledge of human anatomy and 
the means of delineating it increased. 
The artist-scientists discovered aerial 
and linear perspective and enthusiastic- 
ally applied this knowledge, sometimes 
merely for the sake of displaying virtu- 
osity. They experimented with com- 
position, color, and chiaroscuro and per- 
fected the media of oil for painting. 
Constant experimentation and study 
built up a great body of factual technical 
information. 

This Information became a trade 
secret} with any new contribution to it 
a craftsman could gain reputation and 
wealth. By imparting his knowledge to 
students he could enhance both fame 
and fortune. And so schools with teacher 
and students began to replace the work- 
shop with its master and apprentices. 
The emphasis shifted from learning by 
assisting in a co-operative production to 
learning a definite series of techniques, 
and the way was thereby paved for the 
art academy. 

This new knowledge of techniques 
and skills could have little application 
to all the arts engaged in by the medi- 
eval craftsmen. Since these techniques 
and skills dealt with graphic representa- 
tion, only the representational arts 
profited from them. Therefore painting, 
sculpture, and architecture — to which 
new discoveries in engineering con- 
tributed — were the arts in which the 
information could be best displayed. 
Painting and sculpture especially, by 
virtue of their media, offered the artist 
the greatest opportunity for expressing 
and evoking the entire range of human 
emotion by the use of these techniques 
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and skills. The arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture therefore became 
associated with the studio and the 
artist 5 and all other products — pottery, 
textiles, and similar non-representational 
arts — were relegated to the workshop 
and the craftsman.^® At this point 
occurred the differentiation of the arts 
into -fine and useful. The intellectual 
activity that had been lavished on paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture gave 
them a sense of perfection and emo- 
tional content not ascribed to the crafts. 
They were more of the mind, hence 
closer to the spirit, and therefore finer. 

With this disintegration of the arts, 
art teaching as a profession became a 
protective necessity so that the fine arts 
might maintain their new and aristo- 
cratic appeal to the wealthy connoisseur, 
and later so that the arts might survive 
the inroads of commercial production. 
Art had lost control of the necessities of 
life and had yielded its traditional 
prerogative to the industrial producer. 
Art teaching therefore became a special- 
ized profession with a specialized ap- 
pear® and served chiefly the upper eco- 
nomic level. 

Ill 

The art academies arose to give status 
and continuity to this profession of art 

The Encyclofaedia Britannica, II (1942), 
p. 4S6. 

“ Ibid, 

“ Cyclopedia of Education, I (1911), p. 
232. 

“ David M. Robb and J. J. Garrison, in 
the Western World, (1935), p. 305. 

“ Sheldon Cheney, A World History of Art, 
(19,39), P' 752 -, . . ■ . 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, op. cit. 

Elie Faure, History of Art, Modern Art, 
(1937), P- 179 - 


teaching. Their development was as 
gradual and unpremeditated as the sepa- 
ration of the fine arts from the crafts. 
The bottega, or workshop, evolved into 
the studio, or study, which in turn de- 
veloped into the academy, or school. 
Of all the academies of art, the Acade- 
mic Royal Des Beaux Arts has exerted 
the greatest influence in circumscribing 
the fine arts. This academy, the oldest 
of its kind north of the Alps, and 
modelled after similar academies at 
Rome, Bologna, and Florence, was a 
school of painting and sculpture or- 
ganized in Paris in 1648 by Cardinal 
Mazarin. A school of architecture 
created there in 1671 eventually merged 
with the academy of painting and archi- 
tecture.®® 

The academies zealously fostered the 
newly-emergent point of view that re- 
garded some arts as “fine” and others 
as “useful.” The academicians assumed 
that art consisted of a body of formal, 
definite knowledge.®^ Acting on this as- 
sumption they codified rules of paint- 
ing®® and prescribed rigid methods, 
techniques, and even subject matter. 
Styles, schools, and periods became the 
dominating influence,®® and the acade- 
mies systematized art to the point of 
travesty.®^ The experimental attitude of 
the Renaissance was abandoned. As they 
clung to values grown musty and stale, 
the academicians grew ever more remote 
from the life of their time. 

The Influence of the academy, not en- 
tirely dissipated even today, remained 
strong, though not unchallenged, 
through the succeeding centuries. The 
most successful attack on this influence 
was made during the 19th centuiy by 
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the successive revolts of the Romanti- 
cists, the Realists, the Impressionists, 
and the Post-Expressionists. These were 
painters, however, and although they 
rebelled against the rigidity of the 
academic tradition, they did so within 
the confines of the “fine arts.” Their 
concept of art was more vital than that 
of the academy, but it was no broader. 

“From the 19th century to the pres- 
ent time is a long story of experimental 
attempts, through systems of education, 
to reinstate the artist in his right posi- 
tion relative to production.’”” During 
the latter part of that century William 
Morris in England made one such at- 
tempt, valiant in its effort and locally 
and temporarily successful. He at- 
tempted to bring the fine arts and the 
crafts together again as a protest against 
the products being spewed from the 
factories of the new Industrial era. He 
could not compete with mass production, 
however, and he lacked the vision to 
ally himself with the machine. 

In the end it was the mass production 
industrialists and not the artists who 
reversed the movement of the fine arts 
away from the crafts and initiated their 
eventual reconciliation. They did this 
deliberately, for materialistic reasons, 
and through the agency of the schools. 
When it became apparent that the art 
quality, or its lack, of a product had 
“sales value,” industry began to woo the 
fine arts — though the first results were 
obviously the product of a shot-gun 
wedding. 

The art program in the schools, once 

“ Encyclofaedia Britannica^ of. cit. 

"‘The Federated Council on Art Education, 
of. cit., p. 6. 


it had received the blessing of industry, 
developed with vigor. The objectives 
of the art program were broadened 
steadily, and, with a certain amount of 
tacking and veering, moved in the direc- 
tion of an art not limited by the labels 
“fine” and “useful.” An indication of 
this direction appears in the proposal 
that the term Art Education be used “to 
designate the broad fields of education 
into which the various fine, industrial 
and related arts may be organized for 
purposes of general instruction in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools.”^® 
Labels change as social pressures mold 
new opinions and create new needs. The 
label of “fine arts” has never had the 
sharp clarity that a phrase must have to 
be useful for long periods of time. It 
has been stretched so much and so far 
that its usefulness no longer survives. It 
is not a label that can serve the increas- 
ing tendency to return to the pre- 
Renaissance conception of art as organi- 
cally a part of all human activities — a 
tendency to regard once more all arts as 
fine art. 
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The basis of goad disciflme is a willing accepance by the children of 
the school’s standards of behavior. This can only he achieved if the 
school ffovides a way of life that they can understand, and this im- 
flies that the school must take account of their fresent interests and 
frofensities and must lead them on to the things to which they may 
rightly asfire. It must he a way of life that the children recognize 
as something better and fuller than they could devise for themselves, 
for only thus will it be able to absorb their energies and command their 
loyalties. If the work of the school is congenial and its furfoses are 
understood there need be no fear that the children will be unwilling 
to face sfells of intensive work which in other circumstances might he 
mere drudgery to them. . . . Continual change, excitement and nov- 
elty, to which teachers sometimes have recourse through misunder- 
standing the educational doctrine underlying the use of the ^^interest,” 
are no less frejudicial to the true furfoses of education than un- 
relieved monotony of work.— Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers, 
a fublkatlon of the Board of Education of Great Britain. 



Teaching — A Profession 

Jesse F. Haley 


I N RECENT years the question has arisen 
among some of the teachers of New 
York City and perhaps also in other 
places whether or not teaching is a pro- 
fession or a trade. It is the purpose of 
the writer to attempt to show that teach- 
ing in both its broad and narrow con- 
cepts should be viewed by both educa- 
tor and layman as a profession. 

I 

Of all the many and varied definitions 
of a profession, I have used the one in 
Funk and Wagnalls Standard Diction- 
ary. A profession is “an occupation that 
involves a liberal education, and mental 
rather than manual labor.” To profess 
means “to announce publicly one’s skill 
in as in art, science, etc. ; also to assume 
the position of teacher or practitioner.” 
We now have, if we accept the above 
definition, as I believe most educators 
would, a concise and clear statement of a 
profession in its general aspect. 

However, we must add to the above, 
the concepts and traditions that have 
grown with time around the follower 
of any profession. Such a person first of 
all must be a gentleman, his conduct, 
manner and bearing must be above that 
of the average person. He must be hon- 
est in all pecuniary matters and intellec- 
tually sincere in all matters of judg- 
ment that concern other people. He is a 
person who does not necessarily work by 
clock hours but rather devotes as much 
time as may be needed for the proper 
fulfillment of his obligations to others. 


Because of the years spent in acquiring 
the knowledge and the time and money 
needed for constant improvement in his 
chosen field, it has been customary to re- 
ward him (although there are many ex- 
ceptions) with a standard of living that 
would be considered “middle-class” or 
better. A professional person, in general, 
has been known as a leader and one who 
commands respect and confidence from 
the majority of a community. Such quali- 
ties, although not specifically mentioned 
in a definition of a profession, are never- 
theless essential, because people for 
many years have associated these quali- 
ties with the followers of any profession. 

Some of the outstanding professions 
are medicine, law, religious calling, den- 
tistry, engineering and teaching. People 
will certainly admit that the first five 
are professions. Teaching, alone, is the 
one profession mentioned wherein there 
is sometimes doubt both in the mind of 
the layman and more so in recent years, 
in the minds of some teachers. Why is 
the one profession that makes all the 
others possible so regarded.? Why in the 
minds of many is the college professor 
a professional man, while the one who 
teaches the young from kindergarten 
through secondary school looked upon 
as belonging to a different group .? 

Perhaps it may be said because doc- 
tors, lawyers and dentists pass uniform 
standard examinations in the states 
wherein they practice. A physician prac- 
ticing in a small community in New 
York State has passed the same examina- 
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tion that one has passed who is practic- 
ing in New York City. The same may 
be said of a lawyer and dentist. But col- 
lege professors certainly do not pass the 
same examinations, nor do ministers, and 
yet universally they are regarded as a 
professional people. Because all teachers 
in one state do not pass the same exam- 
ination, although all meet minimum re- 
quirements, is not the answer to the 
question. There must be other causes for 
this discrimination. 

Basically I believe the main cause 
goes back many years — to the time when 
the requirements for teaching were very 
low. Boys and girls who graduated 
from high school and sometimes only 
the common school could very easily 
qualify for teaching certificates. Teach- 
ing was considered an approved position 
for a young unmarried lady. Of course, 
with this went a very small salary which 
certainly did not encourage the best can- 
didates. Years ago many young men re- 
garded teaching as a “stepping stone” 
to law or some other calling. It seemed 
to be a temporary resting stage for one 
who was about to expand into other 
fields. This was probably due to the 
rapid expansion of our country after 
1800. In general before that time teach- 
ers were more respected because in many 
cases they were associated with some 
church or ministry. Schools were not as 
numerous and the candidates for teach- 
ing had some knowledge of the classics. 
But when the country expanded and the 
demand for teachers exceeded the sup- 
ply, the quality dropped rapidly. The 
position lost its respect as compared to 
the other professions. 

To a great degree professions other 


than teaching have been self-supervis- 
ory. While it is true that doctors, den- 
tists and lawyers are judged by their 
patients and clients, nevertheless they 
have their own self-supervisory groups 
such as American Medical Association, 
State Medical Association, State Dental 
Association and many Bar Associations. 
It is assumed that a person in these pro- 
fessions will as a general rule live up to 
its high standards, otherwise the group 
itself investigates any charges and may 
bring about the loss of the malefactor’s 
license. These associations publish jour- 
nals of new developments within their 
fields and are very closely related to the 
professional schools where individual 
growth is encouraged. Supervision, 
therefore, is a matter of encouraging and 
recognizing professional growth in most 
professions. 

It might be well to state at this point 
that teaching is really the only profes- 
sion that for the most part is publicly 
operated. Perhaps to the average lay- 
man the teacher has the stigma of being 
on the payroll that the taxpayer sup- 
ports. Too often worthy civil service em- 
ployees have been innocently branded 
as possessing “soft” or “easy” jobs be- 
cause of the dishonest political work of 
a few. It is unfair to judge teachers, 
who have met definite standards of 
preparation and have shown proof of 
ability, with a small group of minority 
political appointments. There are under 
civil service a few other professional 
people such as doctors, lawyers and den- 
tists who maintain professional status 
without the slur of “politician” being 
attached to them. 

With the rapid and expansive growth 
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of education in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century, there came into the 
American school system a very peculiar 
type of supervision. Perhaps with the 
poor qualifications and inexperience of 
the individual hired as a teacher this was 
necessary. It may be stated in general 
that the average teacher who taught dur- 
ing- this period of time in the United 
States had little or no professional train- 
ing. The success of the teacher as a pro- 
fessional person, with all its implications 
as previously stated, to a great degree 
rested on the integrity and personality 
of the individual. Because the majority 
of teachers were of such poor caliber, 
supervision of air unprofessional nature 
became necessary. 

This type of supervising was not of a 
type to help the teacher but rather by a 
system of fear it forced the teacher to 
fall into a pattern that satisfied the local 
administration. Granting that probably 
many instructors had to be checked con- 
stantly and that this at the time, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, was the 
efficient method for accomplishing the 
“best good for all” nevertheless, many 
an able and proficient educator probably 
was stultified when he attempted to in- 
novate new methods of instruction. This 
type of “black book snoopervision” in its 
organizational form has remained with 
us even today in a large city such as New 
York, although it appeal-^ to be fast dis- 
appearing. The most unprofessional fact 
about this type of supervision was that 
a lay person either on or off the local 
school board could very easily mar a 
teacher’s reputation as to teaching ability 
or otherwise after only one visit to the 
class or on hearsay evidence of other 


teachers and pupils. Certainly this type 
of “foreman” supervising, such as would 
be utilized in a factory turning out piece 
work, did not enhance teaching as a pro- 
fession. Co-operative supervision is a 
trend becoming more pronounced today 
because more of the staffs of various 
schools are better trained. In New York 
City in order to qualify for the elemen- 
tary schools the candidate must have his 
bachelors’ degree or equivalent. The 
profession has raised the standards in 
certain fields within the past twenty or 
twenty-five years. This ought to be rec- 
ognized by means of better types of su- 
pervision. 

II 

The question of teaching being a trade 
or a profession has come to the front in 
recent years in New York City especial- 
ly. The question has been raised by many 
secondary school teachers veiy few of 
whom are in the “academic field.” It is 
not the pvirpose of the writer to de- 
nounce non-academic teachers as a group 
because of the short-sightedness of a 
few. Indeed from this group many fine 
professional leaders in the educational 
field have come and these have intro- 
duced numerous techniques in the field 
of teaching the young. Most of the 
teachers in the field of vocational, com- 
mercial and technical education do a fine 
job in guiding and training the young. 
However, the “short sighted” few, and 
this does include a small number of aca- 
demic people, have in the writer’s opin- 
ion, done much to change the status of 
teaching from a professional one to that 
of a trade. 

Funk and Wagnalls define a trade as 
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‘‘a business, particularly a skilled or spe- 
cialized handicraft.” This has meant to 
the average layman an honest pursuit of 
a livelihood usually by means of manual 
skill or at other times thorough skill of 
judgment in legal barter. We have pro- 
gressed socially not only in this country 
but in other nations as well to a point 
where we willingly recognize the right 
of members of various trades to unite for 
the betterment of working conditions. Al- 
though some tradesmen are not unified 
today most of them are, particularly in 
large urban areas. With the right of 
tradesmen to unify has also been recog- 
nized the right to hold legitimate strikes 
as a means for a just end. A trade can 
and often does strike. A profession has 
a “noblesse oblige” towards its benefac- 
tors. A trade does not necessarily have 
any such unwritten code. 

What are the causes of some people 
in the teaching field attempting to clas- 
sify teaching as a trade.?' The main rea- 
son is probably because they see the 
strength of unions on the outside. Some 
teachers feel that the only way smaller 
classes and better remuneration can be 
realized is by forming a union and be- 
coming affiliated with organized labor. 
They advanced the argument that we 
too are working for a wage as trades 
people are, therefor we should form an 
amalgamation with such groups. Grant- 
ing that the unification of teachers is de- 
sirable, let us not forget that an attempt 
to consolidate with other groups for a 
gain in “pressure” may also bind us to a 
point where we may not even as a group 
be politically free. Lowering the ideals 
of any group does not help the group 
maintain its prestige in the eyes of the 


layman, who after all does control edu- 
cational funds. For the little that teach- 
ing may gain by joining with labor we 
may sacrifice far too much in intellec- 
tual, political and professional freedom. 

Another reason why there is this 
trend of ridiculing ourselves as a pro- 
fession is the fact that in the past twenty 
years there have come into the educa- 
tional field some people who are not 
professional and in some rare instances, 
not even teachers. To be blunt, there are 
some among us in our school buildings 
who are still “working” at their trade, 
mentally, emotionally and financially. 
They neither read much nor care to ad 
vance educationally. When the great 
call went out for experienced people to 
teach specialized subjects in vocational 
fields, in spite of the screening type of 
examination given in New York City, 
some “tradesmen” came into the schools. 
Because of their required experience at 
a trade before they took the examina- 
tions to teach, because of the small 
amount of pre-trade education they had 
and because of the too little professional 
training they received in order to qualify 
for the examination, some of these men 
and women still think, act and talk as if 
they were on the “job.” A junior high 
school education and four hundred and 
eighty hours of State courses do not in 
some cases change an honest experienced 
tradesman into a teacher. One does not 
necessarily attain a professional attitude 
in one or two years. True that the num- 
ber who are in this group are small, 
nevertheless their standards and intel- 
lectual outlook should be raised rather 
than the Ideals of the majority of the 
profession brought down to their level. 
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There is one other factor, probably a 
minor one, that has tended to bring up 
the trade argument. I refer to the fact 
that up to a few years ago, some schools 
in New York City allowed people to 
teach who were not licensed as teachers. 
In this group were laboratory assistants 
and maintenance men. Maintenance 
men in particular were hired to take 
care of equipment in the schools. They 
probably were and are skilled mechanics 
of high repute, men who know their 
work. But they were not teachers. They 
were not trained to teach, they did not 
care to teach, and they were not im 
terested in teaching. Naturally such 
maladjusted people in the ranks of 
teachers could not view education in its 
proper light. Even though today such a 
condition is prohibited we still feel the 
results of that period when people other 
than teachers were in charge of classes. 

What is a teacher.? He is more than 
an instructor. He is one who trains, 
drills, nurtures, sets an example, in- 
forms, indoctrinates, stimulates thought. 
In short an educator. The process of 
training for such a profession takes time 
and necessary experience. The process 
does not stop when the teacher starts his 
life work. A real educator is one who 
expands by means of professional jour- 
nals, associations, courses, discussions 
and readings. When we consider how 
fast many of the educational practices 


change, because of the varying demands 
of society, we must realize that a wide 
awake teacher must be cognizant of these 
trends at the proper time, not years 
later. It is true that the average human 
nature of children does not change and 
that the basic methods of dealing with 
such human nature remains fairly con- 
stant but the school is expanding its 
scope so rapidly, its duties becoming so 
great that the teacher unwilling to de- 
velop professionally Is bewildered. Such 
a teacher does not subscribe to any edu- 
cational journals, sees no good in any 
courses, and becomes useless in trying 
“new tools” in his art. 

Teaching is a highly skilled profession 
in that the demands made on it in under- 
standing of the child, the patience and 
drill required to help this child expand 
morally, mentally and physically are far 
greater and more responsible than that 
of any trade. As a profession it has the 
right, as any group has, to organize but 
let it organize as a professional group 
as other professions have. Let not its 
organization be one that would take 
away any of its lofty ambitions and 
ideals but rather let it help to foster its 
true professional aims. Let its profes- 
sional standards and qualifications be 
raised so that society will give further 
consideration and respect to it because 
society knows that it is their children 
who will benefit. 


What we call ‘^Progress’^ is the exchange of one nuisance for another. 

— Havelock Ellis 



Conjur Weather 

Elizabeth Utterback 



The moon is full, and it’s still and hot, 

And the cotton fields lie lush and white; 

Then why am I restless when I’m back on the farm, 

And what do I want this sultry night? 

(0 the roll of a ship, and the surge of the sea, 

And the west wind a-moaning, so wild and so free ! ) 

I’ve milked, fed the stock, brought in water and wood; 

I’ve worked in the fields since the early sun rise; 

Pm home again, back where I longed to be ; 

I dreamed of all this with the tears in my eyes. 

(My buddies and I in a foreign cafe, 

Singing nostalgic songs while the night wore away.) 

I’ll go courting Nancy, and I’ll take her a ring ; 

She’ll make a fine wife for a farmer, they say. 

Well, tonight’s conjur weather, and I’m touched in the head, 
But tomorrow is coming — a fine, new day. 

(But let me remember for this little while. 

The girl that I kissed on that tropical isle ! ) 



Book Reviews 


Note : Reviews not signed, have been written by the editor. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Alexander Hamilton by Nathan Schach- 
ner. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
488 pp., 35 pp. of copious notes, 8 pp. 
of references to original and secondary 
sources. $4.00. 

The motives of men are probably never 
clear, consistent and continuous through 
life, yet for each there may be discerned 
some one motive or motives as more domi- 
nating. Students of the life of Alexander 
Hamilton are aware of his consuming desire 
for a strong and centralized national gov- 
ernment. With this desire there were mixed 
others. A new biography of any character 
of importance is scanned for its added items 
of information and the interpretations de- 
rived therefrom, The volume by Schachner 
is at once challenging and occasionally 
surprising to the reader. 

The story of Hamilton’s ancestry is 
clearly told and documented as well as it 
can be. His intellectual ability shown at an 
early age becomes clearer as the story pro- 
gresses. The following are the more signifi- 
cant phases: West Indian life and experi- 
ences; life in early New York City and 
as student at Kings College; early mani- 
festations of support to agitation against 
Great Britain; military services and rela- 
tions with Washington and others; mar- 
riage into the wealthy and influential 
Schuyler family and later relations with 
that family; his rather frequent emotional 
outbursts and amorous activities; the pecul- 
iar hold he had on the confidence of 
Washington; his continual desire for mili- 
tary glory; the numerous pamphlets of high 
quality though sometimes of scurrilous 
nature that come from his pen; his back- 
stage control of Federal and cabinet policies 


tlu'ough John Adams’ administration; his 
prodigious work to procure the drafting 
of the Federal Constitution and to secure 
its adoption by New York; the work of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in which his 
financial genius is shown strongly and 
through which he helped to make the politi- 
cal parties, Federalist vs. Republican, with 
Jefferson as his opponent; his peculiar be- 
havior about use of government for tlie 
benefit of others, but his own impeccability 
in finances; the years of strife with Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Clinton, Burr and 
others; the story of his desire to use military 
foixe to suppress opposition to the newly 
established government; the story of his 
life as a private lawyer; the underhanded 
measures he took in foreign relations and 
the many political schemes, plans and acts 
ending in quarrels, the last of which was 
with Burr, the rise of the Jeffersonian or 
Republican party and eclipse of Federalism; 
his family (his “flirty” sister-in-law, 
Angelica, her husband (Church), his wife, 
Elizabeth, and father-in-law, Philip Schuy- 
ler, are in the picture — in some cases 
briefly); the building of the Grange, the, 
duel, his death and the quick revulsion of; 
public opinion to high regard for Hamilton. i 
These make up the story of a great man, ' 
much loved and hated, with mixed motives, 
indefatigable zeal, and an attractive per- 
sonality that won people to him. 

Some of the items which readers will 
desire to examine carefully are: the record 
of his birth; his overweening desire for 
military glory; the story of the preparation 
of the Federalist^ his antipathy for the 
mass of people, and his desire that property, 
wealth, and family should constitute the 
core of the governmental system; the bitter- 
ness in politics evidenced by most leaders 
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of his time; the story of Jefferson’s com- 
plicity in certain unsavory politics; the 
story of Hamilton’s relations with the fair 
sex — not played up, but documented; the 
breaks with Washington and John Adams; 
the lack of moral sensitivity and propriety 
in his relations with cabinet members and 
others, when he desired to achieve his ends; 
his ability in controversy and debate; and 
his admiration of the British system and 
active secret transmission of governmental 
information to the British Minister. 

Schachner is to be commended for tlie 
use he has made of original source ma- 
terial, and his success in making an interest- 
ing narrative even though it includes many 
direct quotations from sources. Schachner 
is no hero worshipper, yet any reader will 
be compelled by his account to give due 
regard and admiration to Hamilton as a 
leader, and for his unusual contributions. 
By including the facts about Hamilton’s 
misdeeds and his emotional life, the reader 
will get a balanced portrait of a great man 
as most great men really are — human 
beings with plenty of imperfections. 

Schachner has also paraded before the 
reader Hamilton’s contemporaries — Adams, 
Arnold, Boudinot, Burr, Church (and 
Angelica), George Clinton, William Duer, 
Oliver Ellsworth, Fenno and Freneau, 
General Gates, Citizen Genet, Elizabeth 
and her father, Philip Schuyler, Hammond 
(the British Minister), Jay, Jefferson, 
Kent, Rufus King, Generals Knox and 
Greene, William Maclay, Madison, Mar- 
shall, George Mason, James McHenry, 
Monroe, Gouverneur Morris, Robert Mor- 
ris, Pickering, C. C. Pinckney, Putnam, 
Edmund Randolph, James and Maria 
Reynonds (his wife), Talleyrand, Troup, 
Washington, Wilkinson and Robert Yates 
' — ^in relationships with Hamilton, his plans, 
policies and acts; and few of them emerge 
with lily-white records. 

The narrator also informs the reader 
of some long-forgotten, yet significant, 
events such as: the founding of the Bank 
of New York, the first national bank, and 


the Bank of Manhattan, all involved deeply 
in contemporary politics; the speculation 
and suffering attendant upon the period 
after the war and during the period of 
Hamilton’s struggle to establish public 
credit; the contributions to the Federalist 
by Hamilton, Jay, Madison; the founding 
of the New York Evening Post as a 
political weapon of the Federalists; the 
Federal excise tax and the Whiskey Re- 
bellion; the jjeculiar political divisions of 
the state of New York and their effect 
upon the formation of the national govern- 
ment; the Society for Useful Manufactures 
and the chartered corporation of Paterson, 
New Jersey; the story of who prepared 
Washington’s farewell address. 

The one character which still retains 
its luster is George Washington and the 
author is not a “muck-raker.” 

The volume is well printed and the text 
is free from errors. References and copious 
notes greatly enhance the value of this 
interesting volume. 

A. R. Mead 

University of Florida 

® 

On the Edge of Evening by Cornelius 
Weygandt. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 217 
pp. $3.00. 

Instead of the “Midas touch” where 
things were turned to gold, the “human 
touch” of Weygandt vitalizes and gives 
meaning to everyday experiences. Full of 
warm human sympathy, the distilled essence 
of a lifetime of English teaching — no, of 
human living — our author sheds a kindly 
glow upon all things. 

Cornelius Weygandt, like his great col- 
league, the economist and humanist, Simon 
Nelson Patten, has left his imprint on the 
University of Pennsylvania and the hun- 
dreds of young people who were so fortu- 
nate as to have sat at his feet within the 
past forty odd years. His many books radiate 
his influence far beyond the college walls. 
This autobiography is not “literary” so 
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much as it is homely and kindly. It smells 
of the good earth. It talks with us and not 
at us. The author speaks of celebrities such 
as William B. Yeates, whom he brought 
from Ireland and first introduced to 
America, John Masefield, Vachel Lindsey, 
and others in one breath, and his Dorkings 
(mentioned by Chaucer), Orpingtons and 
Hampshire Red hens in the next. 

Weygandt expresses his debt to Words- 
worth and shows how that poet helped 
shape the trend of his thinking and tastes. 
Some of you who are older will think of 
William Lyon Phelps, of Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Adventures in Common Sense ^ or of Gray- 
son’s Adventures in Contentment when you 
read any of Weygandt’s many books. 
Though not imitative, Weygandt’s man- 
ner suggests Somerset Maugham. He, too, 
makes the commonplace epic or at least note- 
worthy. It is the simple things that are 
great to such souls. Every day’s living is 
an experience; every person encountered 
is a revelation. 

There are many quotable passages in 
this volume, but a hint of the author’s mind 
is flashed to us by this gem: “There is not 
yet in the world a sufficient appreciation 
of the real teacher. There is no need for 
any man to be more than a teacher, one 
who has the privilege of opening up the 
wonders of a subject to an awakening mind. 
After all, men and women taken as a whole 
are never better than in their school and 
college years. Some go on growing all life 
through, but too many are got the better 
of by the world.” Weygandt has made a 
valiant fight to save their souls. 

Weygandt’s theory or rather his practice 
of writing is given here; “I dimly sensed 
by the mid-nineties tliat what one should 
do was to find a little world of his own 
undiscovered before he came upon it, and 
write about that.” Further; “a great deal 
of the best writing is what is overheard. 
My walking about the country and going to 
country auctions had brought me into con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of men 
from Crowders and charcoal burners to 
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drovers and ministers, from ‘pineys’ in 
New Jersey to ‘potentates goodly of girth’ 
in San Diego, from Portuguese on Cape 
Cod to Pennsylvania Dutchmen on Plum 
Creek, from New Hampshire farmers to 
Philadelphia lawyers.” (Save the mark! — 
my own interpolation.) “It was in Clemen- 
ton in New Jersey the proprietor of charcoal 
pits said to me of one of his workmen: “He 
wouldn’t farm for a farm.” 

This modern Chaucer gathers the sheaves 
of a rich and full life of inspiration to him- 
self and to others. But I cannot conceive 
of him as going into the twilight. Rather 
I feel assured that he is on the eve of a 
morning to follow which will be even 
a richer and more productive period. He 
is old in experience but young in spirit and 
vigor. 

Henry Flury 

Eastern High School 
Washington, D.C. 

w 

EDUCATION 

Democratic Education in Practice 
by Rose Schneideman, Harper and 
Brothers. 534 pp. Price 3.00. 

This book is Miss Schneideman’s pres- 
entation of her classroom procedures in 
which she sets up a system of values that 
she believes are inherent in democratic 
living. The point of view throughout is 
that of a contrast of modern techniques of 
instruction with traditional methods. At 
all times the author shows, by means of 
definite situations, that modern techniques 
are desirable for pupil growth and develop- 
ment. 

The organization of the text is of such 
a nature that those who desire to read or 
study it may follow a sequence which builds 
up a background essential to interest and 
understanding. Part I, Introduction to 
Democratic Education, develops a philoso- 
phy of democratic education, explains the 
character of the individual who is needed 
in a democratic society, and describes a 
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desirable classroom atmosphere. Part II, 
Laying the Ground Work, gives the reader 
a picture of needed planning and prepara- 
tion on the part of those who direct in 
order that learning may be effective, pro- 
vides a basic understanding of the factors 
in social learning, and outlines values to 
be derived from research techniques. Part 
III, Tools of Learning, is of major im- 
portance to all interested in individual and 
group development. This part goes forward 
on the assumption that modern educators 
are emphasizing the necessity for a psycho- 
logical approach to teaching and that all 
pupils have a natural interest in fine arts, 
handicraft, nature, science, and physical 
education. Due to such interest these sub- 
jects are classified as minor ones while 
reading, language, social studies, and arith- 
metic are classified as major. The major 
subjects are treated fully so that those in- 
dividuals who guide pupils may come to 
possess the most modern and effective tech- 
niques of teaching. Part IV, The Unit, is 
concerned with the outcomes and results 
of directing pupils during their school 
careers. This part of the book deals separately 
with orientation, integration, culmination, 
and evaluation which the author designates 
as the four steps in the unit of study. Part 
V, The Mechanics, treats in separate and 
distinct chapters discipline, school adminis- 
tration, the home, and the future. In addi- 
tion to these five parts are Appendixes A, B, 
and C. Appendix A is a radio script, en- 
titled “Cross Roads to Education.” Ap- 
pendix B is made up of exercises and 
problems. Appendix C is a bibliography for 
use by the teacher. 

The book is practical in that it has been 
tested through actual classroom procedures 
by the author. It is based on research which 
is modern and scientific. It is written in a 
style which can not result in ambiguity 
or obscurity. At all times it will prove stimu- 
lating regardless of the educational philoso- 
phy held by the reader. 

Lorena Stretch 

Baylor University 


Developing the Secondary School 

Curriculum by J. Paul Leonard. 

Rinehart & Company, Inc. 552 pp. 

$3.50. 

There are but three large topics in edu- 
cation; what to teach, how to teach, and 
administration. President Leonard (San 
Francisco State College) is concerned with 
the first of these in his Developing the 
Secondary Curriculum, although he wan- 
ders afield somewhat, perhaps, in his next- 
to-the-last chapter (“Evaluating Pupil 
Learning”). There are but three basic 
approaches to the study of these topics: the 
scientific, the historical, and the philosophi- 
cal. President Leonard has limited himself 
chiefly to the historical and philosophical, 
although he adheres rather closely to the 
scientific in Chapter Seven (“Evaluating 
the School and the Pupil”). 

Develofing the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum proceeds on the assumptions that 
the secondary-school curriculum should be 
in harmony with the changed student popu- 
lation and changed educational function, 
that “greater unity among the various sub- 
jects must be secured,” and that “a new 
orientation approximating modern social and 
political conditions must replace the em- 
phasis formerly thrown upon the few major 
subject disciplines.” The first nine chapters 
(including Chapter Seven which is devoted 
to an evaluation of the school and the pupil) 
consist chiefly of a historical and philosophi- 
cal background of modern secondary edu- 
cation. Chapters One and Two present the 
history of the social background; Chapters 
Five and Six do the same for the educational 
background; and Chapters Three, Four, 
Eight and Nine treat the educational philo- 
sophical background. 

Chapters Ten through Fourteen consider 
organization of curriculum materials; 
Chapter Fifteen evaluating pupil learning; 
and Chapter Sixteen, modernizing the cur- 
riculum. This second half of the book 
“provides suggestions and illustrations for 
those who wish to reorganize by retaining 
the subject classifications; it also suggests 
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appropriate materials and techniques for 
those who wish to cut across existing sub- 
ject boundaries.” Although the author be- 
lieves “that the second procedure is the 
one necessary to meet the present need,” 
he realizes “the difficulty in the average high 
school of making the full move in this 
direction at one time.” 

An all-over point of view is maintained 
throughout, not trying to sell any particular 
plan or be limited to any particular school 
of curriculum thought. Nevertheless, the 
author is progressive in both his social and 
his educational outlook, remarkably so, in 
fact, for a college president. He recognizes 
the contributions of the numerous and 
varied committees and commissions which 
have issued reports during the past fifty 
plus years, and he gives numerous illustra- 
tions of practices in various places. 

The book is adequately documented 
throughout and is a scholarly treatment in 
spite of its unimportant howler that Mc- 
Kinley was elected President in 1912 (page 
28). It does not have the silly little “prob- 
lems” and padded bibliographies at the 
ends of chapters, which mar many books 
with a pretense of being pedagogical and 
scholarly. It shows its scholarship by its 
substance, not its pretense. Any student 
desiring a scholarly overview of the second- 
ary-school curriculum can not afford to 
overlook Develofing the Secondary School 
Curriculum. 

J. R. Shannon 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

w 

Educating America’s Children by 
Fay Adams. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany. 490 pp. $3.75. 

Educating Amerlccds Children is a skill- 
ful compilation of information and ideas 
with regard to the modern elementary 
School program. Dr. Adams begins her 
presentation with an overview of the ele- 
mentary school’s functions, then discusses 


the attributes of persons who best can work 
with children. Classroom management and 
considerations of methods and of the nature 
of children follow. The remainder of the 
volume is devoted to an exploration of 
various areas of elementary school living. 

Dr. Adams seems to have studied care- 
fully the literature in the various fields with 
which her book is concerned. This is desir- 
able in that the approach provides the 
beginning student with an established liberal 
point of view in regard to working with 
children. For the advanced student seeking 
a summary of the better current practices 
die presentation is conveniently organized. 
In addition to the major topics mentioned 
above Dr. Adams deals with mental and 
physical health and social adjustment, sci- 
ence and social sciences, the language arts, 
number, music, and art. 

The simple, readable style of Educating 
Americas Children and its frequent foot- 
notes and selected references strengthen 
the text. In terms of its stated purpose, to 
clarify the objectives, materials, and pro- 
cedures of education in the elementary 
school, the book is well done. However, it 
does not bring much that is new to a field 
of publication which already contains a 
number of excellent books. 

Harold G. Shane 
Superintendent of Schools, 

Winnetka, Illinois 

State Programs for the Improve- 
ment OF Teacher Education by 
Charles E. Prall, American Council on 
Education. 379 pp. $3.00. 

There are certain problems of teacher 
education that lend themselves to successful 
attack on a statewide basis rather than by 
individual institutions. The improvement of 
student teaching, the general education of 
prospective teachers, and in-service educa- 
tion appear to the author to be ideally 
adapted to statewide planning and co-opera- 
tion. The problems of local initiative and in- 
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dividual differences always appear in any 
program of centralized or state planning. 
“Where the state groups were most success- 
ful, they found ways of working together on 
a common problem without shaping too defi- 
nitely the course to be taken by individual 
faculties.” 

The volume consists of four parts. Part 
One orients the reader and provides him 
with a general overview. Part Two deals 
with general education of teachers with 
data supplied from New York, West Vir- 
ginia, and Alabama. Part Three, on pro- 
fessional education, presents data from New 
York, Florida, and Michigan. Part Four 
is concerned with in-service education and 
the material is derived from the studies in 
Kentucky and Georgia. 

Two concepts of general education are 
presented, one dealing with the teacher as 
a person who has the same cultural and 
civic needs as any other citizen. The second 
conception refers to the common prepara- 
tion needed by all teachers regardless of their 
respective specialties of subject, level, or 
function. The weaknesses in the programs 
presented are those in most programs involv- 
ing curriculum revision. There is the tend- 
ency to tinker with existing courses, to 
use material already on the shelves, rather 
than starting all over again. Of course, it 
takes courage to pioneer and many adminis- 
trative frameworks prevent doing anything 
differently from what has always been 
done. 

All three programs of general education 
show the same tendency to overemphasize 
instruments and means at the expense of 
goals and ends. It is always so easy to assume 
that if there is something wrong with our 
program of teacher education, we can cure 
the defect by reorganizing, revamping, or 
developing new courses. Apparently, little 
attention was given to the problem of 
method, how college students learn, and 
how to make learning more effective. It 
is easy to imagine a new state program of 
general education for teachers being adopted 
in a college and the same old teachers using 


the same old methods and getting the same 
old futile results. The author rightly em- 
phasizes the importance of basic goals of 
education and a social challenge. 

The Commission on Teacher Education 
has been very enthusiastic over “Child 
Growth and Development,” and rightly 
so. No one would fail to agree that the 
teacher should understand his pupils. The 
teacher teaches Jack history. Of course, 
the teacher must know Jack as well as 
history. Courses in child growth and de- 
velopment have been a disappointment in 
many colleges. To recognize the need for 
a course is one thing. To find suitable 
material to put into the course is another, 
and this is the big stumbling block at the 
present time. The material that has come 
out of the Chicago Center to date has not 
been used extensively. The reviewer cannot 
become very enthusiastic over the report 
in this volume of the New York group on 
child growth and development. 

Nearly all pre-service teachers report that 
student teaching is the most important 
course they take in college. Chapter VIII 
presents the problem of practice teaching 
off campus by the Florida schools. There 
is more and more of a tendency for teacher- 
education institutions to utilize the pub- 
lic schools in student teaching programs. 
This is sound practice and long recognized 
in many vocational educational programs. 
It used to be said that the “training school 
was the heart of the college!” It integrated 
theory and practice! Anyway, that is what 
the catalog said! It is possible that off- 
campus student teaching may prove to be 
more valuable than on-campus. In actual 
practice, the campus school has never been 
as important a factor as many administrators 
have claimed for it. The “grand canyon” 
still exists between the training school and 
the college and not much is being done to 
correct the situation. 

No teacher-education institution can turn 
out a finished teacher. The public schools 
must recognize their obligation in this area 
and set up intelligent programs of in-service 
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education. This must be a co-operative en- 
deavor between the college and public 
schools. The programs developed in Ken- 
tucky and Georgia point the way for other 
states to follow. 

This volume should be read by all who 
are interested in improving teacher edu- 
cation. Dr. Prall has done an excellent job 
in presenting these all-state studies. 

W. D. Armentrout 
Colorado State College of Education 

w 

The Elementary School Subjects by 
Luella Cole. Rinehart and Company, 
455 PP- $3'25- 

Over a period of years the profession 
of teaching has felt the influence of Luella 
Cole’s thinking. As an experimental edu- 
cational psychologist she has held steadfastly 
to those principles and practices for which 
she has been able to find scientific evidence 
of value. Many times, like the child in 
Hans Andersen’s tale of “The Emperor’s 
Clothes,” she has called us back to reality. 
Consequently, it is not surprising to read 
in the preface of her new book, “Through- 
out the book it has been my intention to 
present only such facts as may, by their 
usefulness and application to the daily work 
of the classroom, contribute directly to an 
increase in teaching efficiency.” As further 
expression of her purpose she points out 
that extensive research within the past forty 
years has resulted in so much material that 
the teacher in training encounters an ac- 
cumulation of riches likely to be confusing 
unless she is able to find practical help in 
interpreting it and in applying it to the daily 
work of teaching. Thus, Dr. Cole’s purpose 
in writing T /te Elementary School Subjects 
is to analyze research studies which she 
considers significant and to show how the 
findings may be used to improve teaching. 

An examination of the book leads one 
to conclude that the title might well have 
been The Imflications of Certain Research 
Studies for Teaching the Three R’s. The 
materials are organized into three main di- 


visions, “Reading,” “Writing,” and “Arith- 
metic,” with practically half of the book 
rightly devoted to reading. Two appendices 
deal respectively with terms and concepts de- 
rived from the use of tests and with precepts 
for teachers, which are in reality sound prin- 
ciples of teaching. 

Part One makes a direct attack upon 
the various conditions that have an effect 
upon reading ability: physical defects; vo- 
cabulary development; comprehension, with 
special reference to reading in social sci- 
ences; children’s interests in various ma- 
terials; measurement of reading difficulty; 
reading readiness; and remedial reading. 
Evidence of research is used to justify the 
proposed procedures, and accounts of their 
successful use in subsequent case studies 
and experiments are given. 

In the hands of teachers whose philosophy 
of education constitutes a sound system of 
values, the findings of research relating 
to reading which Dr. Cole has presented 
will be of great practical help. It is to be 
wished, however, that in presenting them 
more emphasis were given to certain prem- 
ises in the teaching of reading that are 
held to be basic in the modern school pro- 
gram, for instance: 

Reading is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the individual. 

Reading is an integral part of the whole 
curriculum concerned not only witli ef- 
ficient use of tools of learning but with 
efficient living as well. 

Reading skill should be acquired function- 
ally. 

While these principles are inherent in the 
“precepts for teachers,” more attention to 
studying the developmental needs of the 
child as a total personality, and to experi- 
ences useful in helping him acquire concepts 
and skills with less drill, would be more 
nearly in accord with the thinking of a 
large group of present-day teachers. 

Throughout the section on reading, em- 
phasis is placed largely upon direct teaching 
and techniques of drill. Many teachers 
would question some of the proposals as 
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failing to take into account children’s pur- 
poses for learning and the importance of 
knowing how to develop and use their pur- 
poses. Suggestions for vocabulary develop- 
ment given on pages 46 and 58 may be 
cited as instances in which the principles 
that skills should be acquired functionally, 
and that drill should be meaningful to the 
learner, seem not to have been used as 
criteria in the selection of experiences for 
teaching and learning. 

Dr. Cole frankly points out that, “In 
more progressive schools teachers usually 
approach the reading less directly — ” and 
tliat “This indirect method is not only far 
more pleasant as far as the child is con- 
cerned, but it seems to produce a larger 
vocabulary than the more traditional meth- 
ods.” But, she adds with truth, “In in- 
expert hands, the children are likely to learn 
less than by more formal methods.” She, 
like many of us, is concerned over the 
mounting problem of children in the upper 
elementary school and in the high schools 
who lack the reading abilities essential to 
success in school and in life. 

The brief chapter devoted to “Interests, 
Taste and Dynamics” presents significant 
research dealing with interest as a motivat- 
ing and directive force in learning how to 
read, and in using reading for many 
purposes. 

As is to be expected, the material on 
remedial reading is scientifically sound. The 
synthesis of research findings relative to the 
causes of poor reading and the plan for 
diagnosis of inabilities in reading will be 
found especially helpful because of their 
conciseness. 

Part Two, Writing, includes penman- 
ship, spelling, and composition as subjects 
which function together, and should be 
presented together as a unit partly because of 
their organic relationship, and partly to en- 
courage teachers to obtain as much transfer 
from one to another as may be possible at 
each level of school work. That inadequate 
application of research findings to materials 
and methods of instruction continues to re- 


sult in poor teaching is carefully pointed 
out. 

The section devoted to arithmetic will 
doubtless meet with more general approval 
than will the other two divisions. That 
arithmetic has been more over-emphasized 
and underlearned, that modern conditions 
make much traditional arithmetical practice 
obsolete, that the repetitive drill theory 
should give way to emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of concepts through meaningful 
experiences, and that whatever arithmetic 
is taught in the elementary schools should 
really be elementary are ideas with which 
many teachers agree. Research relating to 
the learning and teaching of arithmetic is 
organized under the major problems so as 
to be more readily comprehended and ap- 
plied. 

Any fair appraisal of The Elementary 
School Subjects would point out that, 
rightly used, it can be a helpful guide to 
the use of significant research studies for 
the improvement of teaching the language 
arts. Followed literally, it is likely to result 
in too much emphasis upon learning subjects 
through drill and too little emphasis upon 
the guidance of child growth and develop- 
ment based upon an understanding of ma- 
turity and need. 

Danylu Belser 

University of Alabama 

w 

Toward Improving Ph.D Programs by 
Ernest V. Hollis. XII -f- 204 pp. Amer- 
ican Council on Education; Washington, 
D.C. 1945. $2.50. 

The volume under review was prepared 
by Dr. Hollis as part of his work as field 
co-ordinator on the staff of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. In a foreword to 
Dr. Hollis’ book, Professor Karl W. Bige- 
low, Director of the Commission, said that 
the Commission recognized the importance 
of graduate education in determining the 
effectiveness of the education of teachers for 
the elementary and secondary schools but 
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was never able to study these problems as 
vigorously as it would have wished. How- 
ever, the Commission made it possible for 
Dr. Hollis to conduct many conferences with 
leaders of graduate instruction and to make 
an exhaustive inquiry regarding the educa- 
tion and placement of 22,509 persons still 
living in September, 1940, who received 
the Ph.D. degree during the period 1930- 
31 to 1939-40, and of their employment 
status as of September, 1940. He also was 
able to gather judgments regarding the effi- 
cacy of the Ph.D. program from employing 
officers and the recipients of the degrees. 
The greater part of Dr. Hollis’ book deals 
with the data mentioned above. In addition 
there is an excellent chapter on the historical 
development of graduate instruction in the 
United States and a final chapter in which 
the author presents his own views regarding 
the significance of the information gained 
and offers a plan for desirable changes in 
the program of work for the doctorate. 

One result of the study is the discovery 
of a bimodal distribution of Ph.D. recipi- 
ents. About sixty per cent of the group 
studied were employed in institutions of 
higher education, which term includes not 
only graduate study but undergraduate four 
year and two year colleges, teachers col- 
leges, and professional or technical schools. 
Six per cent were employed in other agen- 
cies of education and twenty-seven per cent 
were employed in non-academic pursuits. Of 
this last group by far the greatest number 
were employed in governmental and non- 
governmental research activities. Further 
breakdown of the data indicates that a pre- 
ponderant majority of all persons employed 
in institutions of higher education were en- 
gaged in teaching or administration or a 
combination of both, and that a rather in- 
significant per cent were engaged in gradu- 
ate research. According to Dr. Hollis’ in- 
terpretation of these facts Ph.D. programs 
should be reexamined and overhauled so 
that they may more successfully contribute 
to the efficiency of the graduate in his voca- 
tion. Certain departments, like that of 


Chemistry, should recognize the expecta- 
tion that they are primarily preparing re- 
search workers for governmental agencies 
and private organizations. Other depart- 
ments, such as English and History, should 
be aware that their main function is to pre- 
pare teachers in educational institutions 
which are primarily undergraduate, in 
which case the Ph.D. program should be 
of such a nature as would contribute to 
breadth of scholarship and successful teach- 
ing rather than to specialized research in 
some area of human knowledge. With this 
in mind. Dr. Hollis feels that the require- 
ment of languages and a highly specialized 
education for the prospective undergraduate 
teacher should be less inevitable in the 
Ph.D. program than has traditionally been 
the case. Such imponderables as sympathetic 
personality, broad social sympathies, com- 
prehensive knowledge of related fields of 
learning, and teaching ability are of greater 
significance for the professional goals of the 
Ph.D., he would hold, than some of the 
apparatus of exact scholarship, which has 
generally been held as the primary charac- 
teristic of Ph.D. training. Dr. Hollis con- 
cedes the existence of a demand for a cer- 
tain number of Ph.D.’s trained in the tra- 
ditional modes of research, but he does not 
feel that this relatively slight demand should 
govern the education of all Ph.D. candi- 
dates as it has done in the past. 

The judgments of employers regarding 
the efficacy of the education which has 
been provided for Ph.D.’s are in large meas- 
ure confirmatory of Dr. Hollis’ own posi- 
tion. In this respect, however, there is a 
great difference of opinion regarding the 
possibility of creating through the formal 
processes of education the qualities desired 
in an undergraduate instructor. Perhaps it 
will be surprising to some readers to learn 
that employers of research men for govern- 
mental and industrial work are fairly unani- 
mous in their desire for a broadly educated 
individual who may be adaptable and crea- 
tive in his research rather than one who has 
been highly trained in some narrow area. 
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The recipients of the Ph.D. were, on the 
whole, satisfied with their Ph.D. programs. 
There was, however, a very strong negative 
reaction from a significant minority regard- 
ing their graduate study and a feeling on 
their part that thoroughgoing reforms were 
in order. 

Special attention was given by Dr. Hollis 
to the tendency to create special programs 
in graduate study leading to a diversity of 
doctors’ degrees. This tendency he deplores 
and he makes a plea for a single degree, the 
Ph.D., and a modification of programs lead- 
ing up to that degree which will take ac- 
count of the variety of objectives that will 
have to be provided for if the the full 
Service of graduate instruction to the in- 
dustrial and educational wants of the coun- 
try may be adequately realized. 

Dr. Hollis has made in this book a valu- 
able contribution to the study of higher 
education in the United States. Throughout 
the entire study the tone is judicial and 
moderate. The data he has collected are 
illuminating and his vigorous treatment of 
problems, without too much respect for the 
ruling tradition, is stimulating and will be 
convincing as well to many readers. 

Edward H. Reisner 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 

w 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

Many Mexicos by Lesley Byrd Simpson. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 322 pages. $3.50. 

A cleverly written account of those fac- 
tors which have caused a lack of unity in 
Mexico is set forth in the volume, Many 
Mexicos, by Lesley Byrd Simpson. Accused 
as a basic cause of disunity is the “great 
rift” across central Mexico with its pro- 
cession of volcanoes flanked by two great 
plateau areas. These plateaus are cut across 
by streams which have dug deep canyons, 
thereby making transportation and commu- 
nication difficult. Differences in climate be- 
tween high and low altitude regions and 


between latitudinal regions are also credited 
with being causes of disunity within the 
country. 

With a high birthrate and with food 
production inadequate, due to climatic un- 
certainties and overuse of the soil, Mexico 
has long had to import a considerable 
amount of her food supply. The destruction 
of the soil has been accelerated through the 
continued cultivation of the single crop, 
maize, on their milfas or plots of land, by 
farmers everywhere. 

The author focusses attention upon those 
aspects of Mexican history which have made 
the greatest impression upon the life of the 
people and the nation. The weaknesses and 
strengths of the Spanish system, superim- 
posed on a conquered Indian people, are 
considered. New movements and trends, 
such as the labor movement, the Sinar- 
quismo, and communism, are examined crit- 
ically. 

The first edition of this book was pub- 
lished in 1941. Only the last chapter of the 
revised edition is new. It is the author’s 
attempt to describe conditions in Mexico 
during the war years. This chapter is a 
poorly organized account of the least favor- 
able of recent events in Mexico. It lacks 
any logical effort to balance the bad with 
the good, which is largely ignored. 

WiLHELMINA HiLL 
University of Denver 

w 

My Africa by Mbonu Ojike. The John 

Day Company. 345 pp. $3.75. 

Mbonu Ojike, a brilliant Nigerian now 
in his middle thirties, came to the United 
States in 1939 and earned a B.S, and an 
M.A. degree at our universities. He seems 
destined for a great career as an educator 
in his native land, 

Already known to many readers of The 
Educational Forum through his lecture 
tours, Ojike writes My Africa to reach a 
wider public with his convictions, founded 
in rich experience and mature thought, con- 
cerning the place of Africa in the modern 
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world. To this reviewer his main thesis 
of “Africa for the Africans” seems well 
established. Nigeria, an “engineer’s para- 
dise” with some seven times the area of 
England and with a population which will 
never be told the white man till he gets 
out, fell to Britain in the “scramble for 
Africa” sixty-five years ago and now seems 
as worthy of independence as the Philippines 
or India — is indeed more socially flexible 
and hospitable to progress than the latter 
country. 

Covering the social, economic, aesthetic, 
political, and religious life of his people and 
illustrating all his generalizations with an 
abundance of homely and often humorous 
detail, Ojike proves the abilities of his peo- 
ple as well as he illustrates them in his own 
remarkable person. He refutes the “benevo- 
lence” of British imperialism as warmly as 
if he thought anybody still believed in it. 

One readily grants the superiority of the 
Nigerian’s sex life to that of the Westerner 
and may even concede the sufficiency of his 
religion in contrast with what is being 
foisted on him by various missionaries, but 
the efficacy of Nigerian medicine is some- 
thing about which we should like some sta- 
tistical information. The Westerner is like- 
ly to be surprised, too, at Oj ike’s insistence 
upon a considerable degree of cultural 
homogeneity throughout the African con- 
tinent. 

His suggestions for hastening Nigerian 
independence (which he “demands” ten 
years hence) include propagandizing the 
British public, a legal approach to the Brit- 
ish parliament, an appeal to the other na- 
tions for intervention, and, at home, a con- 
centration upon education, industry, and 
foreign trade. 

Brotherhood, not the dominance of any 
nation, insists Ojike, will be profitable to 
all the world, which, like the piano, re- 
quires full use of both black and white keys! 
It is significant of the swiftness of modern 
cultural transfusion that M.^ Africa was 
very ably written by the son of a political 
leader who kept a whip behind his throne 
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for any of his ten wives who was refractory 
or for any of his fifty children who dis- 
obeyed, for example by going to school. 

Valuable features of My Africa are the 
appendices, including “An African Who’s 
Who” and bibliographies. 

James O. Wood 

San Jose State College 

w 

MATHEMATICS 

Making Sure of Arithmetic by Robert 
L. Morton, Merle Gray, Elizabeth 
Springstun, and William L. Schaaf. Sil- 
ver Burdctt Company. 348 pp. $1.04. 
Every teacher of arithmetic, from the 
first grade through the eighth, wants to 
know how to make sure that his pupils un- 
derstand the subject. He knows that mere 
rote ability to work stated problems is not 
enough. He knows that the child must 
understand what he is doing, must know 
why as well as how. 

Two truths are now recognized by the 
best teachers in this field. The first, and 
probably the most important, is that arith- 
metic must be tied to life situations if it is 
to be learned for use in life situations. It is 
no longer held to be sound teaching when 
the child is asked to work a series of un- 
natural and unrealistic problems. He learns 
his arithmetic by facing a real day-to-day 
situation and performing tbe necessary 
operations to solve the problem or problems 
which the ■ situation presents. This applies 
all the way from making penny change to 
calculating interest and profit on an invest- 
ment. The most complete and efficient 
learning takes place in and of life situations. 

The second truth recognized by the best 
teachers of mathematics is that the various 
branches of the field must not be taught as 
separate units. It is poor teaching that leaves 
the child with the impression that when he 
closes his arithmetic and opens his algebra 
he has stepped out forever from the first and 
has stepped into a wholly new field of study. 
Yet much present-day teaching creates just 
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that attitude. Each field o£ mathematics — 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, calculus, and 
so on — are thought of by students as areas 
separated from each other by high fences. 

Making Sure oj Arithmetic is a series of 
arithmetic texts that recognizes both these 
truths and sets about to do something about 
them. The books, covering each grade from 
the first through the eighth, work from life 
situations throughout. At the back of each 
book is a special index under the title “Ref- 
erences to Life Situations.” Each section 
of each book is built upon life situations in 
which the principles involved are used. The 
child is not merely taught to divide, he is 
taught to divide his possessions for a game. 
And each life situation is not an artificial 
brain child of the authors, but is a situation 
in which the normal child in the present-day 
environment must inevitably find himself. 
It is obvious that tire authors of this series 
have learned first to live with children be- 
fore they began to write for children. This 
makes their books sound and clear. 

Further, as the child progresses through 
this series of arithmetics he finds that, with- 
out knowing when, he has moved beyond 
arithmetic to algebra and geometry. The 
eighth grade book, for example, leads the 
child gradually and naturally from whole 
numbers and fractions, to measuring sur- 
faces and solids, and on to “simple ways of 
using geometry.” The child comes to see 
his studies in the general field of mathemat- 
ics as parts of a whole and not as discrete 
units. This is certainly the psychological 
procedure and will leave the child with 
greater understanding of mathematics than 
was ever possible when older methods were 
employed. 

Making Sure of Arithmetic is psycho- 
logically and pedagogically sound. It is also 
sound physically. Each of the eight books 
is attractively bound and will withstand the 
rough treatment given school texts. The 
pages are sewn tightly and die binding is 
sturdy. As the child opens the books he 
will find print that is easily read and will 
not strain his eyes. The paper does not cast 


a glare. The illustrations are chosen to at- 
tract child interest as well as to make a 
point. 

It is not surprising that Making Sure of 
Arithmetic is so well done when it is recog- 
nized diat four recognized authorities in the 
field compose the staff of authors. Dr. 
Robert L. Morton, of the Ohio University 
Staff, has written other texts in the field and 
is recognized as one of the leading authori- 
ties in the field of mathematics teaching in 
this country. Dr. William L. Schaaf, of 
Brooklyn College in New York, is the 
author of several books in the field and has 
spent many years supervising student teach- 
ers in mathematics in New York high 
schools. Merle Gray and Elizabeth Spring- 
stun are both classroom teachers, the one at 
Hammond, Indiana, and the other at Evans- 
ton, Illinois. All are thoroughly familiar 
with the problems and write from a rich 
background of experience in the classroom 
and with teachers who are struggling with 
actual learning situations. There is theory 
here, but it is the theory of the schoolroom 
and not that of the ivory tower. It is theory 
that is practical and sound. 

The entire series, Making Sure of Arith- 
metic, is truly “a new elementary arithmetic 
program” well worth consideration by any 
teacher meeting daily the problems of teach- 
ing this subject. 

S. E. Frost, Jr. 

Brooklyn College 

m 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology for Nurses by Bess V. Cun- 
ningham. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 322 pp. $3.00. 

Steadily publications on the specialized 
aspects of psychology have poured from the 
presses. Inevitably someone would prepare 
a readable textbook for nurses, one of the 
areas just now demanding the attention of 
many young women about to set forth on 
their careers. 

Dr. Cunningham, the author, has taught 
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nursing to many classes from five local hos- 
pitals who sent their students to the Uni- 
versity of Toledo for their academic train- 
ing. The aim in these courses, as exemplified 
in her teaching, has been to make psychol- 
ogy “an immediately practical science.” 

An early chapter discusses the student 
nurse in relation to her profession and to 
psychology and should be useful in orienting 
her and in motivating her in her study. 
Each chapter follows a definite plan as the 
subject is unfolded. First, there is a general 
description of important facts in psychology, 
briefly summarized at the chapter’s close. 
Then follows a group of suggested activities 
for the student. Included are observations, 
discussions, experiments, tests and notebook 
suggestions. A brief list of readings is fol- 
lowed by a second list which includes refer- 
ences cited in the chapter. The teaching 
aids following the text are, in the judgment 
of this reviewer, the most helpful portion 
of the volume. 

Discarding both the theory of instincts 
and the simple reflex theory of behavior, 
the author adopts the point of view of or- 
ganismic psychology which enlarges on mo- 
tivations and needs which stimulate the 
organism to action. There is a fine balance 
in the aspects of psychology which are in- 
cluded. Such topics as heredity, environ- 
ment, individual differences, and the nerv- 
ous system form the basis for discussion 
of the more modern themes. The newer 
discussions show the influence of more re- 
cent emphases in psychology and include 
the mainsprings of action, social and indirect 
learnings, emotional learnings, reactions to 
strain and frustration, and personality. All 
of these are important to those whose occu- 
pation takes them into situations in which 
emotional reactions play such a predominant 
role. A last chapter brings to tiie nurse’s 
attention problems which relate to her pro- 
fession such as delinquency, war problems, 
neuroses, marriage and family living, and 
mental hygiene programs. 

The prospective nurse who masters the 
contents of this volume will know the rudi- 


ments of general psychology and will also 
have a good introduction to the special prob- 
lems she will encounter when dealing with 
the physically and mentally distressed. It is 
a helpful book. 

The Psychology of Teaching by Asa- 

hel D. Woodruff. Longmans, Green & 

Co., Inc. 175 pp. $1.75. 

This compact book was written in an 
attempt to present a practical, condensed 
text in educational psychology for prospec- 
tive teachers and teachers in service, and 
as such as it is rightly named, “The Psy- 
chology of Teaching.” The author has ex- 
amined critically the vast and unrelated 
body of facts in this area to salvage the 
comparatively few on which, he believes, 
good teaching depends. The result is a 
short, simply written, basic text which will 
be a useful and worthwhile addition to the 
field. 

The first broad topic the author discusses 
is the nature of human behavior. Here he 
examines the elements which constitute an 
act of behavior and what happens when 
these elements are combined, stressing its 
evaluational, attitudinal, emotional, and ex- 
ecutive aspects. He classifies emotions as 
mild, strong, or disruptive, emphasizing that 
mild emotional experiences can be bene- 
ficial to learning. The overt expression of 
an emotion is learned and this fact is of 
great psychological significance for teachers. 
He divides the motivational phenomena in- 
to two major areas, the dynamic (those fac- 
tors pertaining to the physiological, social, 
and ego needs) and the directive (those 
learned tastes, interests, values, ideals and 
goals which are residues of experience and 
which exert their directive influence on be- 
havior in so many ways). What he calls 
“motivational health” is, he says, developed 
by the opportunities which the school pre- 
sents for thinking and choosing realistically. 
Its cultivation, therefore, is one of the great 
challenges to teachers. 

The nature of the learning process (the 
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vehicle by which the individual is changed) 
is another broad topic presented by the au- 
thor. Here he sifts the various theories and 
schools of thought to determine the com- 
mon steps which the learning process pos- 
sesses regardless of theoretical points of 
view. It is believed that the author’s treat- 
ment here is excellent, particularly his dis- 
cussion of the variations of the learning 
process in relation to the type of end-prod- 
ucts sought. The check list of the summary 
of the tasks of learner and teacher chosen 
to fit various types of learning problems 
should prove most useful especially to the 
beginning teacher. 

The educative process combines both 
group and individual instruction and, if it 
is to be profitable, careful consideration must 
be given educationally significant individual 
differences. These differences include 
health, capacity, motivation, previous aca- 
demic achievement, developmental status, 
and social and personal adjustment. Such 
elements as concentrated effort versus dis- 
tributed effort, studying in whole or in 
parts, transfer, and effects of rewards and 
punishments are hriefly discussed also. 

Being unaware of its development, the 
average teacher often fails to realize that 
learning accounts for maladjustments just as 
well as for adjustive behavior — that they are 
produced within the educative process. “De- 
viant behavior is learned,” says Woodruff, 
and the part teachers can play in the correc- 
tion of maladjustments is stressed. The list 
of common indicators of maladjustments in 
young people can be useful in guiding the 
uninitiated student of psychology. 

Evaluation, the appraisal of status or of 
progress toward a goal, should be based 
on all the objectives of education, not mere- 


ly one aspect of school activity. If we recog- 
nize that there are objectives in teaching 
other than that of furthering a student’s 
education^ then any evaluation based solely 


on this one objective v dangerous and de- 
ceptive. Other objecti'i js should necessarily 
include classroom raplia-t, personal achieve- 
ment, and optimal uf tMi one’s resources. 


This, then, is a brief summary of the 
highlights of this book. To one who believes 
that texts in educational psychology must 
necessarily be formidably bulky volumes 
with long lists of imposing references, this 
book may be a disappointment. For those 
who believe, however, as docs the book’s 
author (and its reviewer) that the psychol- 
ogy of teaching must be a laboratory course, 
leading to the development of functional 
skills which cannot be developed by lecture 
and voluminous reading, this book will be 
a welcome acquaintance. 

Arthur C. Carr 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 

w 

SCIENCE 

Fishes and Shells of the Pacific 
World by John T. Nichols and Paul 
Bartsch. The Macmillan Company, 196 
pp. $2.50. 

This book is one of the series on the life 
of the Pacific produced under the auspices 
of The American Committee for Interna- 
tional Wild Life Protection. Written by 
two men who are widely recognized as au- 
thorities in their fields, and sponsored by a 
committee of which Fairfield Osborn is 
chairman, it is entirely accurate and trust- 
worthy from the scientific point of view. 
Mr. Nichols is Curator of Recent Fishes at 
The American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, having served that institution 
since 1909 in one capacity or another, since 
1928 as Curator. Dr. Bartsch has served 
on the staff of the Smithsonian Institute, 
Division of Mollusks, since 1896, and as 
Curator of Cenozoic Invertebrates since 
1920. 

The Pacific World is a vast area, the 
waters of tliat ocean covering approximate- 
ly half the earth’s surface. Innumerable 
islands, many of them tiny but some of con- 
siderable size, some flat uninviting strips of 
barren sand and others clad in verdure of 
unbelievable richness and variety and in- 
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habited by an amazing fauna, are scattered 
over its broad expanse. Over this ocean and 
among its islands in recent years traveled 
millions of Americans, the soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines of our fighting forces. 
They fought and toiled on its beaches, on 
the surface of its waters and below the sur- 
face, as well as in the air far above; but it 
was not all fighting and toiling, and in the 
leisure which came sometimes in generous 
portions, sometimes in snatches, the atten- 
tion of many turned to the living things of 
the sea and the land. But in most cases it 
was impossible to learn even the names of 
the fishes that played about the ship and in 
the lagoons, or of the shells that littered the 
beaches. Many of these, both the fishes and 
the shells, were of indescribable beauty, 
others grotesque, but all were interesting. 
What a help this book would have been 
then! 

For the service people who still remain 
in the Pacific World the authors have made 
possible the identification of many of the 
fishes and shells they find, as well as a con- 
siderable understanding of habits and rela- 
tionships. The section on fishes is illustrated 
by 83 well-executed drawings; the section 
on mollusks by sixteen plates showing good 
photographs of 129 species. Text descrip- 
tions are brief but clear and very interesting- 
ly written, and there is some material on 
such general topics as origin and distribu- 
tion, classification, and ecology; also in- 
structions for collecting. A full index is 
included. The book should prove of value 
to soldiers and sailors who have returned 
home from the Pacific and perhaps will still 
answer some of the questions about this fish 
or that shell which thus far have gone un- 
answered. And while any single book can- 
not possibly describe all the species of fishes 
and shells of so vast an area, the more 
common and conspicuous ones are described 
and pictured here, and a bibliography sug- 
gested to which one can go for further help. 

Leonard K. Beyer 
State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


The Story of the Helicopter by 

Devon Francis. Coward-McCann, Inc. 

Pp. X - 1 - 175. $3.00. 

“The attitude of the author of this vol- 
ume is that only a few persons out of the 
many have flown because flying has been 
too hard to learn and too expensive for 
what the layman could get out of it. More- 
over, personal flying, as opposed to flying 
in 'commercial transport planes, has been 
too dangerous. . . . But if, ultimately, mil- 
lions of persons are going to pilot flying 
machines, they must have a brand-new type 
of vehicle, one that does not require for- 
ward velocity for sustention by the air. That 
vehicle is here. It is the helicopter.” 

With these words Mr. Francis indicates 
the purpose of this book. In it, he describes 
the many attempts that have been made to 
produce a machine capable of lifting itself 
and a load straight up from the ground, 
flying, and returning straight down — safely. 
From the time of Leonardo da Vinci until 
1940, when Igor Sikorsky’s helicopter first 
flew successfully, men like Berliner, Focke, 
Cierva, Pitcairn had wrestled witli the prob- 
lem, with varying degrees of success. 

The author describes the problem in lan- 
guage that is vivid and forceful, if not al- 
ways smoothly fluent. He discusses the 
troubles that arose, the many kinds of solu- 
tion that have been proposed, the difficulties 
with each and the ways in which they were 
got around, and the eventual success of 
Sikorsky’s machine. He shows clearly how 
each man contributed to the sum of knowl- 
edge about rotating-wing aircraft, so that, 
as in any scientific enterprise, every gain 
was built on the foundation left by those 
who had gone before. 

The author appears to be convinced that 
the helicopter is the personal flying machine 
of the future. In support of his contention 
he lists the disadvantages of the conventional 
fixed-wing aircraft, such as the requirement 
of large flying fields which must of neces- 
sity be far from the center of any consider- 
able city, and in particular the danger in- 
herent for the ordinary person in that only 
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hj forward motion can the airplane stay in 
the air. 

Cierva’s development of the Autogiro is 
presented in considerable detail, for this ma- 
chine is a sort of link between the old and 
the new. Like the fixed-wing airplane, it is 
incapable of vertical flight, but it has the 
helicopter’s ability to descend safely without 
power and to alight in a very much smaller 
space than even a small airplane requires. 

The modern helicopter surpasses the 
Autogiro in being able to rise vertically from 
a standstill, to hover at any height, to fly in 
any direction — even backward — and to de- 
scend vertically again. It has its shortcom- 
ings, and Mr. Francis is frank in pointing 
them out. It is much slower than most air- 
planes and apparently always will be, be- 
cause when the speed of the rotating blade 
when it is moving forward is added to that 
of the whole machine the sum is close to the 
speed of sound, which seems to be the 
practical limit. The helicopter requires more 
power to lift the same load than the air- 
plane; it is more complicated and hence 
more expensive; it is subject to the dangers 
of icing that beset the conventional ma- 
chine, perhaps in greater degree. Neverthe- 
less, the author believes that many of these 
disadvantages can be obviated. He points 
out that the airplane has undergone a far 
longer period of development since the 
Wrights’ first successful flight than has the 
helicopter. With all the knowledge that has 
been gained in that time, he feels, the 
prospect of marked improvement is great 
and he believes that the machine is the an- 
swer to the problem of personal flying. 

The author is a pilot who has flown 
widely on newspaper and magazine assign- 
ments. He has been aviation editor of the 
Associated Press and has won an award as 
the consistently best-informed writer on 
aviation. Hence it can be assumed that he 
writes with authority. His book is a good 
introduction for the layman to the problem 
of rotating-wing aircraft. It Is illustrated 
with many photographs, some of which 


have been published in recent years while 
others are of great historic interest. 

Joseph D. Elder 

Wabash College 

m 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

A Negro’s Faith in America by Spencer 

Logan. The Macmillan Company. 88 
pp. $1.75- 

“I am a Negro-American. All my life I 
have wanted to be an American!” This 
first sentence of the book expresses its at- 
mosphere. 

This is a well-tempered and temperate 
treatment of the Negro problem. The book 
won first prize in non-fiction in the Mac- 
millan Centenary Awards. 

In contrast to Richard Wright’s “Black 
Boy,” which shows the sordid and embit- 
tered youth of its author, this volume de- 
scribes a Northern Negro who was class 
president, member of the track team, and 
editor of the paper in a high school pre- 
dominately white. Yet this author, too, 
found racial discriminations. 

To his mind the Negro people are leader- 
less, neither the artists, the intellectual ideal- 
ists, the communists, nor certain types of 
Negro editors and other publicists realizing 
that there must be realistic and practical 
solutions operating through “more good- 
will and fewer laws.” Contrary to general 
opinion it is not the propagandists but rather 
the Negros who do not get into the news 
who are the “core and substance of the 
race.” 

Here may be found a realistic view of 
many of the Negro’s social problems: mis- 
cegenation, the “Harlems of America,” 
poverity, prostitution, slums, poor housing, 
religious exploitation, industrial and business 
rackets, and unemployment. 

On the other hand there are hopeful 
elements in the picture. There are such 
attempts at interracial understanding as the 
Springfield Plan, The American Council 
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on Race Relations, organized two years ago, 
the Southern Regional Council, the Na- 
tional Negro Urbane League, and the activ- 
ities of the churches. 

To the Negro a sore spot has been racial 
segregation in the army, in training, in op- 
portunity. Better housing is demanded be- 
cause the Negro in his military service has 
seen the better homes of other Americans. 

Poll taxes and “jobs” are other points of 
tension. The author’s discussion of these is 
interesting and discriminating. 

The book is moving in style but its im- 
pact is made primarily by its facts and argu- 
ments. Its well-advised treatment should 
be a decided aid to tolerance and better un- 
derstanding. 

w 

Democratic Human Relations, edited 

by Hilda Taba and William Van Til. 

The National Council for the Social 

Studies, a department of the N.E.A. 

Washington, 366 pages. $2.00. 

This is the Sixteenth Yearbook published 
by the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies. The reason for its publication at this 
time, as stated in the Preface is, “The 
world situation shows the imperative need 
for decreasing tensions that exist between 
nations, groups and individuals. To keep 
ahead of the breaking point intercultural 
and Intergroup education will have to make 
tremendous strides.” 

Given the public school system of the 
United States, and also given the large 
number of children in the schools of our 
great industrial cities whose parents are re- 
cent immigrants from foreign lands, the 
need for intergroup and intercultural study 
is greater here than anywhere else in the 
world. It is not unusual in some public 
schools to find in one grade children from 
a dozen different national groups, and per- 
haps two or three racial groups. Are we 
going to weld these children into a real 
democratic society with racial and cultural 
strains reduced to a minimum, or shall we 


let them continue the prejudices of their 
elders? No more important question faces 
the schools and the teachers of this country. 

The method used in gathering and evalu- 
ating the material included in this study is 
outlined in the Introduction. Acting on the 
assumption, which this reviewer thinks is 
sound, that good education in intercultural 
relations is inseparable from good education 
generally, teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators all over the United States were in- 
vited to send descriptions of programs which 
were being tried out, or had been tried out, 
in their respective schools. These were all 
carefully read by the editors, the most 
promising singled out, and in some cases, 
observers were sent to study programs in 
operation. 

That we have learned much in the field 
of interracial and intercultural relationships 
is evident from some of the school programs 
discussed in this volume. Within the scope 
of a review it is manifestly impossible to 
make specific references, but one can enu- 
merate certain approaches and practices that 
experience shows are the sound ones. Here 
are some of them. 

1. Scientific facts alone are not enough. 
For instance, one might teach the basic 
biological similarities between whites and 
Negroes, but facts about color are largely 
meaningless, if one feels that darkness of 
color denotes inferiority. The student must 
acquire a new emotional pattern. 

2. A routine course in intercultural un- 
derstanding and appreciation is useless, or 
worse than useless, if taught by a teacher 
who himself harbors racial misconceptions 
and prejudices. 

3. It has long been known that many 
children enter elementary school without 
clearly defined prejudices, but that they 
form such prejudices very early. Conse- 
quently more and more teachers are favor- 
ing the teaching of intergroup education at 
a very early stage in the child’s school career. 

4. In pageants or plays based upon the 
country or customs of some “foreign” group 
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of the community avoid emphasis upon the 
bizarre, and upon those things associated in 
the public mind as “queer” peculiarities of 
this particular race or nationality. 

5. All formal teaching on democracy in 
any school will be largely useless, if the life 
of the school is organized on an undemo- 
cratic basis; if, for example, that particular 
school has a rule limiting the use of the 
school swimming pool by certain racial or 
national groups to certain hours. 

The editors of this study make much use 
of the term, “acculturation.” By this they 
mean the change that comes to a child of 
Polish parents, for example, as he tries to 
adjust himself to the life of Pittsburgh, 
where his immigrant father works in a steel 
mill; the change that a Negro child from 
Mississippi must make in adjusting himself 
to a Detroit school; or even the changes that 
a child from an “Oakie” or “Arkie” family 
has to make in a San Francisco environment. 
Acculturation, as used in this study involves 
changing of habits of language, housing and 
manners, also the adoption of new goals and 
new values. 

Let no one think that the process of 
acculturation is an easy one for either stu- 
dent or pupil. In discussing the difficulty of 
acculturation the editors make a statement 
that some will be Inclined to dispute, be- 
cause it runs counter to the theory that we 
have a classless society in the United States. 
The statement is, “These learnings are so 
difficult when one has previously acquired 
lower-class culture that even among whites 
probably not more than one out of every 
100 lower-class people ever learns middle- 
class culture.” For the Negro, with the 
color barrier added, the difficulty is all the 
greater. But we must work at the job. In a 
world whose chief task at the present is the 
building of international understanding and 
unity every study unit on intergroup rela- 
tions, and every attempt to increase inter- 
cultural appreciation, is a step toward that 
goal. 

Hubert Phillips 

Fresno State College 


Learn and Live by Clara M. Olson and 

Norman D. Fletcher. Pp. loi. Alfred 

P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York, lOi pp. $1.50. 

Socio-educational progress must of neces- 
sity concern itself with the incessant game 
of leap-frog between theory and practice. 
For, as John Dewey points out, “The aims 
and ideals that move us are generated 
through imagination. But they are not made 
of imaginary stuff. They are made out of 
the hard stuff of the world of physical and 
social experience, ... A new vision does 
not arise out of nothing, but emerges 
through seeing in terms of possibilities, that 
is, of imagination, old things in new rela- 
tions serving a new end which the new end 
aids in creating.” 

Learn and. Live^ an analysis of the Sloan 
Experiment in Applied Economics by Clara 
M. Olson and Norman D. Fletcher, pro- 
vides substantiation of this postulate. 

More specifically, Learn and Live pro- 
vides answers to two basic socio-educational 
questions: 

First, what would happen if the schools, 
serving low-income groups where unreal- 
ized opportunities exist, built the major 
part of their programs around the three 
economic necessities of food, housing, and 
clothing? 

Second, what would be the result if some- 
how the old-time subjects were geared to 
present realities, if community needs were 
pointed out, latent possibilities demonstrated, 
and every glimmer of effort to translate 
theory and learning into practice tactfully 
encouraged? 

Seeking to devise and administer this ex- 
periment designed to discover whether 
school instruction in the regularly approved 
subjects could be so conducted as to raise 
the level of living in the community, the 
directors of the experiment in 1939 enlisted 
the support of the Universities of Kentucky, 
Florida, and Vermont and decided to con- 
centrate on matters relating to food in 
Kentucky, housing in Florida, and clothing 
in Vermont. Later, in order to facilitate the 
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study of ways of including food, shelter, 
and clothing in an integrated, balanced 
school program, “three-way” schools were 
selected in these states to use the materials 
developed by the Experiment in Applied 
Economics. 

Although, as the authors well point out, 
education is a slow process, and social ex- 
periments, especially those in which educa- 
tion is involved, are long-range affairs, the 
Experiment of Applied Economics has be- 
come, soon enough, a study of before and 
after contrasts. 

Instead of their previous superficial inter- 
est in the slums of New York, the children 
attending the controlled schools of the ex- 
periment are now more concerned about the 
dilapidated shacks in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Instead of their artificial interest in the 
milk goats of Holland, the children with 
their teeth worn to the gums for lack of 
calcium in their diets are now more con- 
cerned about how to care for milk goats in 
their own back yard so that they can take 
care of that dietary deficiency. And instead 
of a naive interest in clothing of foreign 
lands which are exquisitely illustrated by 
beautifully colored textbook pictures, the 
children are now more concerned about 
how to stretch that clothing dollar at home. 

But in achieving this close relationship 
between the theoretical and the practical, 
wherein do the controlled schools of the 
experiment differ from the others? 

To begin with, “the materials of instruc- 
tions are different. At every grade level 
there is an abundance of instructional ma- 
terial on various aspects of food, clothing, 
and housing — all suitable to the needs and 
interest of the children of the grade.” Then 
too, and of equal importance, in the hands 
of the teachers these materials used in the 
school must be able to stimulate significant 
class and student activities. For example, 
at Glen St. Mary, Florida, where there was 
an unusually high percentage of hookworm 
infestation, the teachers used special ma- 
terials prepared by the University of Florida 
Project in Applied Economics together with 


State Health Department materials in a 
community campaign that resulted in the 
building of 50 per cent of the sanitary 
toilets needed to wipe out the epidemic. 

Also, the health and the nutritional 
status of the children in the school and of 
the adults in the community are of concern 
to all of the teachers because the instruction 
develops practices and ways of living that 
help the children and their parents “to 
know how to be healthy, to be healthy, and 
to stay healthy.” 

Then again, the children make useful 
and attractive improvements for their 
homes, and co-operative school activities 
Stimulate community improvements. Their 
experiences in food, shelter, and clothing, 
like their experiences in other areas, func- 
tion as a normal part of their daily lives. 

And last, the school program is balanced 
to the extent that the economic approach is 
not emphasized “to the exclusion of the 
social, physical, the recreatory, the aesthetic, 
and the moral.” 

That by deliberately planning informa- 
tion and experiences in the education of 
children a school can make a difference in 
the economic well-being of the children, is 
made obvious and incontrovertible by the 
evidence obtained in the Experiment on 
Applied Economics. But that there is need 
to be concerned about the economic well- 
being of children who live in a nation pub- 
licized throughout the world for its high 
standards of living is perhaps not easily 
obvious. Yet it is a matter of hard reality 
for many that poverty can and does exist 
in the midst of plenty. With 35 per cent of 
America’s families living on poor diets, 10 
per cent of America’s houses in poor condi- 
tion, and the lowest tenth in the income 
class spending a scant five dollars each year 
for clothing, it should be considered a mat- 
ter of nation-wide necessity for schools to 
develop methods of instruction for improv- 
ing personal and family economic condi- 
tions which will actually raise the level of 
living in the community. 

Although far from insurmountable, the 
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obstacles to the attaining of this socio-educa- 
tional goal are, nevertheless, not easy to 
overcome. 

There is, first of all, the tradition that 
the school’s only aim is to teach children 
the tools of learning — reading, writing, 
figuring — and pass on to them a speaking 
acquaintance with their cultural heritage. 
That these things are necessary is a com- 
monplace. However, that their very neces- 
sity should be considered a justification for 
making them ends in themselves rather 
than means to ends is indeed unfortunate. 
Herein lies tlie first obstacle: the teacher 
who believes it his “duty to help children 
to know about, not to do as a result of 
knowing.” Not until teachers are convinced 
that the school is not only a place to acquire 
the tools of learning but also a place to learn 
how to improve living through scientific use 
of the tools of learning and of accumulated 
knowledge will this obstacle be overcome. 
Then again, as the authors point out, 
“there is a dearth of textual material on 
economic essentials. And in many cases, 
where textbook writers have introduced 
material on food, clothing, and shelter, 
they have fallen into the error of merely 
telling about factual material which is often 
totally unrelated to the immediate needs 
of the child reading the book. They have 


not directed the material toward action. 
They have not deliberately stimulated the 
child to improve his own situation.” 

Also, in the nature of an obstacle to at- 
taining this goal of economic well-being, is 
the fact that schools are unable to improve 
the living in the community because teacher 
education has failed to develop teachers 
who are convinced that the school can and 
should improve living. And in some cases 
even when they are so convinced they are 
not professionally prepared to put this con- 
viction into action. 

And last, the people in these spots who 
need desperately to learn what they should 
eat, what they should raise on the land on 
which they live, how they can clothe them- 
selves adequately, what sort of houses are 
best suited to the prevailing climate, what 
changes can be made in their present houses 
to make them more livable, and a host of 
other things necessary to raise their level of 
living, do not themselves feel desperate 
about these things. They are inured to them. 
“In all too many cases, the totality of their 
pinched lives overwhelms them and defies 
their power of analysis and their ability to 
isolate and name their needs. They exist, 
numbly articulate.” 

James J. Jelinek 
University of Missouri 


It is a saying less than the truth to affirm that an excellent hook ( and 
the remark holds almost equally good of a Rafhael as of a Milton ) 
is like a well-chosen and well-intended fruit tree. Its fruits are not of 
one season only. With the due and natural intervals we may recur to 
it year after year, and it will suffly the same nourishment and the 
same gratification, if only we ourselves return to it with the same 
healthful affetite. 


■S. T. Coleridge 



Brief Browsings in Books 


In Labor Looks at Education Mark 
Starr, Educational Director of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, 
gives an excellent synopsis of the views of 
labor on education in America. It is the 
1946 Inglis Lecture. He lists eight things 
that schools and textbooks should say about 
trade unionism as the unionist sees it. There 
is a brief bibliography which is helpful in 
giving the reader guidance to publications 
which explain various conflicts and points 
of view which are now articulate. There is 
a plea for true equality of opportunity and 
for national support of education as a means 
of helping the weaker states. The fifty-page 
lecture, published at $1.00 by the Harvard 
University Press, is a stimulating discussion 
and will be of service particularly to school 
executives and those who must manage the 
educational programs of our country. 

“Most estimates of impending mortality 
among institutions of higher education are 
gloomy. Predictions of nonsurvival run as 
high as fifty per cent.” So Christopher Ed- 
gar Persons writes in Public Relations for 
Colleges and Universities a manual of sixty- 
one pages from the Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California. The 
list price is $2.00 and at the price it is a 
bargain for the administrator for there is 
much sound wisdom on practical procedures 
in the field of public relations. The author 
is vice-president of a firm and is consultant 
on public relations to Western educational 
institutions. He shows how a “prestige pro- 
gram” around which any successful liaison 
between the college and its supporters must 
be built. 

East o’ the Sun and West 0’ the Moon 
with other Norwegian Folk Tales are re- 
told by Gudron Thorne-Thomsen. The 
tales were collected from the Norse folk 


story-tellers and have been adapted for chil- 
dren. They may be read to them below the 
third grade; in the third grade and above 
they may be read by the children themselves. 
There are twenty-five tales and the volume 
is beautifully illustrated often in color. Here 
may be found a hundred and forty-four 
pages of entrancement for the young child. 
The volume is published by Row Peterson 
and Company. 

Norman Foerster in The Humanities and 
the Common Man discusses the democratic 
role of state universities in American cul- 
ture. As in previous books the author is 
concerned that the spirit of the humanities 
should permeate all of education replacing 
the current emphasis on naturalistic and 
utilitarian aspects of culture. Today, so the 
author says, we have a low view of human 
nature and education. In the opening para- 
graph of the Preface he states; “The higher 
our conception of human nature, the higher 
will be our conception of education. The 
lower our conception of human nature, the 
lower our conception of education.” A high 
view of man and his place in the world is 
demanded. Education should direct the 
normal desire for excellence which is found 
in human beings to higher levels. In ten 
chapters, in a brief monograpli of sixty 
pages, are discussed such diverse topics as 
human values, the spirit of the humanities, 
educationists, new forces, the heritage of 
free men, liberal education, the great cur- 
riculum, the great faculty, the great ad- 
ministration — consequently — the great ed- 
ucation. The University of North Carolina 
published the book in February. Its price is 
$2.00. 

The Packer Collegiate Institute com- 
memorated its one hundredth anniversary 
in May, 1945. A conference convened on 
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the theme, “Education and the Faith of 
America.” Four of the addresses have been 
printed in a cloth-bound volume of seventy- 
seven pages. To these have been added 
three addresses given at the centennial cele- 
bration itself. In addition to an address by 
the institution’s president, there are papers 
by President Alan Valentine of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester; Dean Luther A. 
Weigle, of the Yale Divinity School; Head- 
master Frank D. Ashburn, of the Brooker 
School; Dean Willard L. Sperry, of Har- 
vard Divinity School; Dean Mary Ely Ly- 
man, of Sweet Briar College; and Profes- 
sor Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale University. 
Copies may be secured from the Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 

Practical Idealism by Paul Mallon is a 
timely and challenging book by a dean of 
American columnists. Though it has defi- 
nite political implications, the reflections on 
the American scene are pointed and of sub- 
stantial import. Briefly the author wishes 
to maintain this as a middle class country 
through a rebirth of liberalism which must 
be founded on “justice in government for 
free average men and on the principles of 
Christian and democratic justice.” In his 
opinion the professional liberals of the coun- 
try have gone over to totalitarianism. Some- 
thing of the contents may be seen from the 
six major divisions: The Future World, 
Dissolving Dollars, False Prophets, Marx 
and God, Tricks of Politics and the Free 
Young. The book is based primarily on 
syndicated columns which appeared in 1943 
and 1944. Each of the thirty-eight articles 
is well written and presents forcefully its 
topic. The volume is published by Bruce 
Humphreys, Inc., has 151 pages, and sells 
for $2.00 list. 

The Vanport City Schools, Portland, 
Oregon, describes in 6000 Kids from 46 
States the children who passed through the 
schools in a year in a new community in 
which 700 acres of swamp land became the 
living space for 40,000 people who built 
ships of war. It was the Nation’s largest 


housing project. In 100 large pages pro- 
fusely illustrated are described the growth 
of the organization in its administrative re- 
lations, community relations, programs for 
special child needs, the children of working 
parents, child feeding, etc. Here is an amaz- 
ing picture of how a full-fledged school can 
come into operation almost instantaneously 
to meet a great need, and how democracy 
can prosper even in times of trial and strain. 
The report is for sale at $1.25 a copy and 
can be secured by addressing the Vanport 
City Schools, Portland 17, Oregon. 

Foundations of English for Foreign 
Students, a monograph of 55 pages by 
Hugh R. Walpole, is a brief textbook de- 
signed for the foreign student who knows 
a little English and wishes to broaden his 
knowledge of English grammar. It is based 
upon work done with classes of foreign 
students at International House in Chicago. 
It covers the essentials of English, teaches 
the principles through practice, and its ex- 
ercises depend upon interest and under- 
standing rather than memory. Many con- 
crete suggestions are given to the student. 
The price of the pamphlet is $1.00. The 
University of Chicago Press is the publisher. 

There is much criticism of English 
teaching in America. Various plans are 
being devised to make language teaching 
more efficient and effective. Individual 
English by Helen L. Stapp and Harry A. 
Greene is one of the later attempts. It is a 
workbook in English skills which is de- 
signed for use in high schools, and is ac- 
companied by a handbook which gives in- 
structions to teacher and pupils. A test 
booklet is also provided for diagnosis of in- 
dividual needs. The handbook is designed 
to help the pupil to discover his own special 
difficulties and to meet his personal needs. 
The treatment is: Take the diagnostic test; 
study the handbook; do the work called for 
on the work sheet; if necessary, do extra 
work on the work sheet; after finishing 
a group of lessons, take the mastery test; if 
necessary, do additional practice. The hand- 
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book has 64 pages, the workbook 224; and 
the tests are comprised in 64 pages. The 
outfit sells for $1.28 and is published by 
Row, Peterson and Company. 

The Agricultural Devdopnent of the 
Middle East, by B. A. Keen, is published 
in England, but may be secured from the 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York, for $1.50. 
At least 80 per cent of the 70 million in- 
habitants of the Middle East live by the 
soil and the region is overpopulated with 
respect to its crops. The countries covered 
are Cyprus, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, 
Transjordan, Iraq, Persia, Egypt, The Su- 
dan, Eritrea, Ethiopia, the Aden Protec- 
torate, Tripolitania and Libya. The special 
problems of each are considered. A con- 
siderable portion of the volume is given 
to methods of raising agricultural standards 
and to scientific problems. There are two 
maps in color. 

Rural Education and Welfare in the 
Middle East is by H. B. Allen, Director of 
Education of the Near East Foundation, 
New York City. Forty-five cents will 
obtain this paper-bound pamphlet of 24 
pages (with colored map) from the British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. The report 
shows that few schools are found. For ex- 
ample in Iran at least 85 per cent of the 
people are rural and they produce about 90 
per cent of the national income, yet they 
are practically without educational facilities. 
A plea is made for a higher degree of lit- 
eracy, more concern for health, and owner- 
ship of one’s own soil. 

Middle East Science, published by H. M. 
Stationery Office, is a cloth-bound volume 
of 228 pages which may be secured from 
the British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 


feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. It 
is priced at $2.15. The introduction is by 
Keith A. H. Murray of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. The volume is concerned with 
practical applications of science in the fields 
of geology, meteorology, rivers, under- 
ground water, plants and animals, forestry, 
marine fisheries, inland fisheries, human dis- 
eases, nutrition health and medical services, 
and population and social studies. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and has five maps two of 
which are in color. It is a great aid to under- 
standing the Middle East Countries. 

One of the foundations which has done 
much to create understanding between 
Great Britain and the United States is that 
created in the will of Cecil Rhodes pro- 
viding for the Rhodes Scholarships. Most 
educators are at least dimly aware of this 
plan. However, it is quite fitting that a book 
be written now, as Americans will be again 
going to England to receive the benefits 
from Lord Rhodes munificence, by Frank 
Aydelotte, American Secretary to the 
Rhodes Trustees and President of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study of Princeton, 
New Jersey. His book, The American 
Rhodes Scholarshifs, has recently appeared 
from the Princeton University Press, and 
may be obtained for $2.00. 

In the book are described the vision of 
Cecil Rhodes, the selection of American 
Rhodes Scholars, the American record at 
Oxford, the careers of American Rhodes 
Scholars in the United States, and the 
American Rhodes Scholars as related to 
the vision of Cecil Rhodes. Appendices list 
the governing personnel, the names of 
Rhodes Scholars along with their occupa- 
tions and positions and their records in the 
examinations while in attendance. It is a 
story well worth record and preservation. 


Soaf and education are not as sudden as a massacre but they are more 
deadly in the long run . — Mark Twain 
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St. John’s Hunter Lake, New York. Earlier 
he wrote an article for The Educational 
Forum with the title, A Fundamental 
Philosophy of Education. 

Grundtvigj the Father of the Folk High 
School is by Mary Ewen Palmer who has 
recently investigated types of adult edu- 
cation. She is a Teaching Fellow in the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, and here presents an excellent 
analysis of the philosophy and educational 
theories of this great Danish Bishop and 
educator. Dr. Palmer here produces facts 
of great educational value in the history of 
the development of education. 

W. H. Lancelot has been professor and 
head of the Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation of Iowa State College. He is now 
retired. He has written several volumes 
two of which are a Study of Teaching 
Efficiency, etc., in the Kappa Delta Pi 
Research Publications (1935) and Perma- 
nent Learning (1944). He used as his sub- 
ject, The Educators Toy with Knowledge, 
For a long time Dr. Lancelot has advocated 
teaching for permanent outcomes; learning 
by thinking plus doing; and educational 
balance between living and making a 
living. 

Education and Sflritual Values Through 
Foetry is by Ruth V. Groves, a teacher of 
Wilmette, Illinois. She has written a series 
of textbooks for the elementary grades, a 
series which includes materials and methods. 
In submitting the article she wrote “We 
must emphasize the emotional development 
of the child.” In her article she amplifies 
this belief and shows how she would ap- 
proach the task. 

A. M. Withers of Concord College, 
West Virginia, is concerned with Academic 
Tenure Investigations. He has written 


other articles for The Educational 
Forum as well as for other educational 
journals, and wrote an article on similar 
theme in his “Professors and Their Associa- 
tion” which was published in The Journal 
of Higher Education in March, 1940, 

The next of the articles in this issue is 
The Fine Arts: A Misnomer. The author 
is Harry Beck Green, an instructor in 
the Art Department of San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California. Last 
year he was on leave at Stanford University. 

Teaching — A Profession, by Jesse F. Ha- 
ley, shows teaching as a profession rather 
than as a trade, Mr. Haley teaches science 
in the StraubenmuIIer Textile High School, 
New York City. 

Four poems are used in this number; 
Flight Interlude by Mildred Ver Soy 
Harris; So Farewell, C of tain Waskow by 
Phyllis Taunton Wood; Test Time by 
Louise D. Gunn and Conjur Weather by 
Elizabeth Utterback. Mrs. Harris has writ- 
ten frequently for former issues. Phyllis 
Taunton Wood, of London, England, here 
presents her first contribution to our col- 
umns. She is an artist as well as a poet, 
and she has published several volumes of 
poetry privately, the last under the title, 
“Dark Valley,” which presents reflections 
on the last war and the future of the hu- 
man race. Louise Gunn and Elizabeth Ut- 
terback have been earlier contributors. 

We have always emphasized the review 
of books which are of value to our readers. 
In this issue considerable space is allotted 
to the review of important publications by 
authorities in their respective fields. 
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F oreword 


AN ATTEMPT has been' made to furnish a com- 
plete directory of officers both natioiwl and 
local. Chapters have been requested to send their 
latest lists. In most instances the officers whose 
names appear are from lists received very recejitly. 
If a complete list of officers who are serving has not 
been received in the General Office recently, data 
have been supplied from our earlier files. In some 
chapters, names of the president and counselor, or 
of the counselor only, are printed, the other officers 
having not yet been chosen. 

It will be a great help if the names of newly- 
elected officers are furnished to the General Office 
by counselors promptly whenever changes occur dur- 
ing the coming year. 
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University, New York, New York 

Elected at Detroit, Michigan 
February 24, 1931 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 

Elected at Washington, D.C. 
February 23, 1932 

Truman Lee Kelley, Professor of Education, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Elected at Minneapolis, Minnesota 
February 7, 1933 

James R. Angell, President Emeritus, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut; Educational 
Counselor, National Broadcasting Company 

Elected at Cleveland, Ohio 
February 27, 1934 

Henry W. Holmes, Professor of Education and 
Chairman of the University Committee on Edu- 
cational Relations, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 



M:u-y E. Woolley, President Emeritus, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 

Elected at St. Louis, Missouri 
February 25, 1936 

Boyd H. Bode, Professor Emeritus of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Visiting 
Professor at The Moslem University, Cairo, 
Egypt 

Walter Damrosch, Musical Counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, New York 

Frank N. Freeman, Dean of School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, California 

Elected at New Orleans, Louisiana 
February 23, 1937 

Charles A. Beard, Historian, New Milford, Con- 
necticut 

Elected at Atlantic City, New Jersey 
February 28, 1938 

Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 

Elected at Cleveland, Ohio 
February 28, 1939 

Thomas H. Briggs, Professor Emeritus of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

I. L. Kandel, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Now York, New 
York, and Editor of School and, Society 

Elected at St. Louis, Missouri 
February 27, 1940 

Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library of Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Straycr, Professor Emeritus of 
Education and Director, Division of Field 
Studies, Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 

Elected at Atlantic City, New Jersey 
February 25, 1941 

Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of Schools 
(Retired), Baltimore, Maryland 

Elected at San Francisco, California 
February 24, 1942 

James B. Conant, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

George F. Zook, President of the American Coun- 
cil of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Elected at Athens, Ohio 
April 1 o, 1 943 

Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of 
International Education, New York, New York 

Frank P. Graham, President of the University of 
North Carolina, Ch.apel Hill, North Carolina 

H. H. Horne, Professor Emeritus of Education, 
New York University, New York, New York 

Elected at New York, New York 
February 22, 1944 

Florence E. Allen, Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth District 
(Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee), 
Cleveland, Ohio 

George S. Counts, Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the Division of Foundations of Edu- 
c.ation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

George D. Stoddard, President of the University 
of Illinois, Ui'bana, Illinois 

John W. Witliers, Dean Emeritus of the School 
of Education, New York University, New 
York, New York 

Elected at Cincinnati, Ohio 
March 17, 1945, 

L. Hyde Bailey, Professor Emeritus of Horti- 
culture of Cornell University, Director of 
Bailey Hortorium, Ithaca, New York 

Edward C. Eiliott, President of Purdue Univer- 
sity, President of the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana 

E. S. Evenden, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Chairman of 
the Committee on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education, New York, 
New York 

Carl E. Seashore, Dean Emeritus of the Graduate 
School of the University of Iowa, The Gradu- 
ate College, The State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Elected at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
March ii, 1946 

Frank E. ' Baker, President, Milw.aukoe State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Edmund E. Day, President, Cornell University 
and Trustee of Tuskegee Institute, Ithaca, 
New York 

Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor, The University 
of Chicago, Member of the Board of Directors 
of Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

William F. Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York 
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MEMBERS DECEASED 


Grace Abbott, formerly Professor of Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University of Chicag'o. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 
1939. 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus of 
Education, University of London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; dece.ased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, fornierly of Hull House, Chic<ago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1932; deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virgi nia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

William C. Bagley. formerly Editor, School and 
Society and Professor Emeritus of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. Elected February 28, 1928; 
dece.ased July 1, 1946. 

Martha Berry, formerly Director of Berry 
Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 
25, 1941; deceased February 27, 1942. 

George W. Carver, Founder of the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama, Elected February 24, 
1942 j deceased January 5, 1943. 

J. McKcen Ciittell, formerly Professor of Psy- 
chology at the Univ'ersity of Pennsylvania .and 
Columbia University; Editor, Science and 
otlier publications. Elected February 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Lotus D. Coffman, formerly President of the 
University of Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
19285 deceased September 22, 1938. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean of 
School of Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1925; decc.ased September 14, 
1941. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-2<), 1926; deceased February 5, 

1946. 

Jolm Fliistnn Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected Febru.ary 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 
25, 1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 

Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 

H. H. Horne, formerly Professor of Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased August 16, 
1946. 

W. A. Jessup, formerly President of the Carnegie 
Found.atioii for the Advancement of Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, New 
York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased July 5, 

1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head of the Depai-t- 
iiieiit of Education, Catholic University of 
Aineric.a, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, 19425 deceased June 5, 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1925; deceased 
July 18, 19413. 

Frederick P. Keppcl, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, New York, New York. 
Elected February 24, 19425 dece.ased Septem- 
ber 8, 1943. 

William A. Neilson, formerly President of Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, 19415 dece.ascd February 13, 
1946. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly Professor of Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Elected February 28, 19395 deceased Au- 
gust 21, 1943. 

James Earl Russell, formerly Professor of Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-26, 19265 deceased November 3, 

1945. 

David Eugene Sinitb, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 24, 19365 deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Elected March 3, 19275 dece.ased 
September 25, 1933. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTEKS=i= 


Alpha 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
(March 8, 1911) 

President: Mary Alice Lambert, 1005 West Ne- 
vada Street, Urbana, Illinois 
Vice-f resident: Frances D. Wilson, 1008 South 
Lincoln Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 
Secretary: Viola Dueringer, 1009 South Locust 
Street, Champaign, Illinois 
Treasurer: Mary V. McDongle, 806 Iowa Street, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Historian-Ref orter : Miles C. Hartley, 1203 West 
Illinois Street, Urbana, Illinois 
Connselor: Liesette J. McHarry, 713 West Ver- 
mont Street, Urbana, Illinois. 

Beta 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
(March 30, 1912) 

Vice-f resident: Kathryn HolTman, 1706 Athens 
Street, Boulder, Colorado 
Secretary: Mrs. Alma B. Thiesc, 9S9 Green Mt. 

Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 
Historian-Ref orter: Mrs. Minnie Berueffy, 1206 
High Street, Apt. No. i, Boulder, Colorado 
Connselor: Mario Anna Mehl, 1129 iith Street, 
Boulder, Colorado 

Gamma 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
(April 23, 1915) 

President: Betty Bob Angerman, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Vice-f resident: Marion Madeline Brown, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Secretary; Charles L. Caldwell, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Treasurer: Charles L. Caldwell, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Historian-Reporter : Charles L. Caldwell, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Counselor: B. A. Cartwright, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma 

Delta 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
(May 30, 191 6) 

Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932 

Epsilon 

Drake University, Des Moines 11, Iowa 
(February 23, 1917) 

President: John H. Kilgore, 1720 West 12th 
Street, Des Moines 14, Iowa 


Vice-Prcsidenl : Harry Kclwall, Drake University 
Student Union, 2707 Carpenter Avenue, lies 
Moines IT, Iowa 

Secretary: .Agnes I’litt.T, 745 .(-tth Street, Des 
Moines 12, Iowa 

Treasurer: Emma J. Scott, Regi.strar, Drake Uiii- 
vensity, Des Moines ii, Iowa 
Historian-Reporter : Agnes Putta, 745 44th Street, 
Des Moines 12, Iowa 

Counselor : John H. Hutchinson, Dean, Com- 
munity College, Drake University, Des Moines 
1 1, Iowa 

Zeta 

University of Cineinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Juno 13,^ 1917) 

President: Fdeaiior C. Knoechel, 3285 Ke-nfro 
Avenue, Cincinnati 11, Ohio 
Vice-President : Lutta Veasey, 2805 Stratford 
Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary : Helen Landfrled, 23(18 
Ravine Street, Cineinnati 19, Oliio 
Recording Secretary: Kathleen Kenney, 2805 
Dighy Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
Treasurer: Natalie Evams, 5323 Grafton Avenue, 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Martin Siegel, 1131 Chey- 
enne Drive, Cincinnati 16, Ohio 
Counselor: Margaret McKim, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Eta 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
(June It, 1919) 

President: Mrs. Edna Hass Johnson, 212 Fowler 
Avenue, West Lafayette, Indiana 
Vice-President: Wilford Witz, 115 University 
Street, West Lafayette, Indi.ana 
Secretary: Ruth E. Sproat, 128 Wiggins Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

Treasurer: Lois Clark, 4th Floor, Cary Hall, 
East, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indi- 
ana 

Historian-Reporter: Allan L. Morehouse, K.R. 1, 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Counselor: R. R. Ryder, Division of Education 
and Applied Psychology, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

Theta 

Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 
(March 13, 1920) 

President: Louise Kceiia, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


* Due to I'Cadjustments caused by the recent national emergency, a limited number of chapters 
have found it impossible to organize as early^ as usual and cannot furnish a full roster of officers. 
In these cases, the names and addresses of counselors are given. 
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Secretary: Dorothy Stoiiemets, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 
Treasttrer: Dorotliy Stonemets, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 
Counselor: K. F. Perry, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Iota 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
(March 15, 1920) 

President: Ivo Mersmann, 1006 Merchant, Em- 
poria, Kansas 

Vice-President: Claudine Decker, 132 West 12th, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Secretary: Marjorie Haley, 418 West 12th, Em- 
poria, Kansas 

Treasurer: Virginia Griggs, 132 West 12th, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Frances Forbes, 1305 
Highland, Emporia, Kansas 
Counselor: Dale Zeller, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Enipoi’ia, Kansas 

Kappa 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York 
(August 7, 1920) 

President: Theda Birnbaimi, 139 W. 82nd Street, 
New York, New York 

Vice-President: John Gurskey, Livingston Hall, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York 

Secretary: Margaret Coller, 9 Lee Place, Bronx- 
ville. New York 

Treasurer: Leonard Winicr, 509 West 121st 
Street, New York 27, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Ann McKillop, Whittier 
Hall, 1230 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, 
New York 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York 

Lambda 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
(April 16, 1921) 

President: S. L, Reed, Oklahoma A. and M. 

College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Vice-President: Marcelyn Matthews, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Secretary : Wilma Lackey, Oklahoma A. and M. 

College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Historian-Reporter : Use Wolf, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Counselor: M. R. Cliauncey, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Mu 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois 

(March 4, 1922) 

President: Evelyn Elyea, 3 i 5 North Street, Nor- 
mal, Illinois 

Vice-President: Naoma Glasscock, 217 School 
Street, Normal, Illinois 

Secretary: Zola Harvey, Fell Hall, Normal, 
Illinois 

Treasurer: Maxine O’Neil, Fell Hall, Normal, 
Illinois 

Historian-Reporter: Zola Harvey, Fell Hall, 
Normal, Illinois 

Counselor: H. H. Schroeder, Dean Emeritus, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois 

Nu 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(April 20, 1922) 

President: Rosa Lee Emerson, 72 Wells Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Vice-President: Rosamay Lotfrldge, 301 North 
Hall, Oxford, Ohio 

Secretary: Marion Nordberg, 55 Wells Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Treasurer: Muriel Erion, 309 North Hall, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter : Jane Brown, 39 Wells Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Counselor: N. C. ChristofTerson, 105 Benton 
Hall, Oxford, Ohio 

Xi 

University of Alabama, University, Alabama 
(May 16, 1922) 

President: Tennio Davidson, Box 2256, Univer- 
sity, Alabama 

Vice-President: Sue Cushion, Box 96, University, 
Alabama 

Secretary: Mary Sue Slngley, 814 Hackberry 
Lane, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Treasurer: Mrs. Pauline Foster, Box 2242, Uni- 
versity, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Freida Gutlow, Colonial 
Hall, University, Alabama 
Counselor: R. W. Cowart, Drawer R., Univer- 
sity, Alabama 

Omicron 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 
(June 3, 1922) 

President: Ruth Knudson, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Secretary: Esther Robertson, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
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Treasttrer: Joseph Callen, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
lihtorinn-Ref after: Dorothy J. Hooper, North- 
ern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota 

Counselor: M. E. Nugent, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

Pi 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 
(June 20, 1922) 

Presulent: Joyce McICcachie, Davisburg, Michi- 
gan 

Vice-Pres’dent: Lois Arnold, Box 107, Fraser, 
Michigan 

Corresfondin^ Secretary: Theodosia Coplas, 310 
East Main Street, Boyne City, Michigan 
Recording Secretary: Betty Wixson, 8951 North 
Martindale, Detroit 4, Michigan 
Treasurer: Loree Presnell, 31964 Cherry Hill, 
Garden City, Michigan 

Historian-Ref orter: Theodosia Coplas, 310 East 
Main Street, Boyne City, Michigan 
Counselor: Martha Best, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Rlio 

Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
(October 28, 1922) 

President: R. D. Grechus, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Vice-f resident: Esther Borgman, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Secretary: Dorothea Robertson, Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Treasurer: Nola Kueck, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Historian-Ref orter : LaVera Stucker Kipp, Yeatcr 
Hall, Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg, Missouri 

Counselor: Pauline A. Humphreys, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 

Sigma 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
(January ii, 1932) 

Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936 

Tau 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
(February 24, 1923) 

President: Barbara Brubaker, 316 East Fillmore 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Vice-f resident: Francis Cooper Davis, tot 6 East 
McPherson Street, Kirksville, Missouri 


Secretary: Elizabctli Rudasill, 51 i Sontli Frank- 
lin Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Treasurer: Henry Bannnan, 50.1. Soutli Marian 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: Betty Slaughter, jri South 
Franklin Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Counselor: Berenice B. Beggs, 21 1 East Patter- 
son Street, Kirksville, Missouri 

Upsilon 

University of Floridii, Gainesville, Florida 
(June 23, 1923) 

President: Mrs. Jean P. Tison, Fifth Grade 
Teacher, P. K. Yonge Livboratory School, 
Gainesville, Florida 

Vice-fresident: James T. Campbell, Research As- 
sociate, Bureau of Educational Research, P. K. 
Yonge Bldg., Gainesville, Florida 
Secretary: Lillian Maguire, Recorder, P. K. 

Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, Florida 
Treasurer: W. L. Giiette, Teacher of Science 
Education, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
Gainesville, Florida 

Historian-Reporter: Rosella Herman, Fourtli 
Grade Teacher, P. K. Ynnge Laboratory 
School, Gainesville, Florida 
Counselor: A. R. Mead, Director of Educational 
Research, P. K. Yonge Bldg., Gainesville, 
Florida 

Phi 

Marshall College, Huntington i. West Virginia 
(Juno 7, 1923) 

President: Mrs. Jean Franklin Bowles, 647J4 
Washington Avenue, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia 

First Vice-fresident: Fenton T. West, 3401 Au- 
burn Road, Huntington, West Virginia 
Second Vice-President: Emma Duncan, Marshall 
College, Huntington i. West Virginia 
Secretary: Zula Miller, Laidley Hall, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia 
Treasurer: L. Marie White, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Historian-Ref orter: Virginia Rider, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia 
Counselor: Roy C. Woods, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Chi 

Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
(June 14, 1923) 

President: Evelyn Eccritt, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado 

Vice-fresident: Mrs. Avis Decker, Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado 
Secretary: J. G. Uhrlaub, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado 

Treasurer: Herbert Dorricott, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado 
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Historian-Refoiter: C. A. Helmeckc, Western 
State Colleg-e, Gunnison, Colorado 
Coimselor: John J. Dynes, Western State Col- 
. lege, Gunnison, Colorado 

Psi 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
(August 7, 1923) 

President: Eloisc Baer, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Vice-president.: Sarah Groesbeek, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Secretary: Arlene Schlegel, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Treasurer: Allen Rodeineyer, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Counselor: John W. Charles, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Omega 

Ohio Unix'ersity, Athens, Ohio 
(August 7, 1923) 

President: Ollie Tedrow, 24 Poplar Street, 
Athens, Ohio 

V ice- f resident: Joan Kiinnach, 46 East Union 
Street, Athens, Ohio 

Secretary: Jane Cranmer, Lindley Hall, Athens, 
Ohio 

Treasurer: Inna E, Voigt, 35 Park Place, Ath- 
ens, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter : Not appointed as yet 
Counselor: Ann E. Muinina, Box 388, Athens, 
Ohio 

Honorary Counselor: T. C. McCracken, 47 Elm- 
wood Place, Athens, Ohio 

Alpha Alpha 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
(November 10, 1923) 

President: Eleanor Clay, Stuyvesant Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Vice-President: Florence Martineau, Monnett 
Hall, Delaware, Ohio 

Secretary: Constance La Ganke, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Treasurer : Eleanor McDevitt, Stuyvesant Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter : Sally Smith, Stuyvesant Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Social Chairman: Mary Jo Buvingcr, Austin 
Hall, Delaware, Ohio 

Counselor: Martha Dallniann, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio 

Alpha Beta 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
(February 19, 1924) 

President: Patricia Bliss, Kappa Kappa Gamma 
House, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Vice-president: Mary Ellen Hill, 506 North Wil- 
low Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Secretary: Lorenc Applewhite, Delta Delta Delta 
House, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Treasurer: Lorene Applewhite, Delta Delta 
House, Fay'ettevillc, Arkansas 
Counselor: Helen Graham, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Alpha Gamma 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
(May T9, 1924) 

Counselor: Margaret Bell Humphreys, University 
School, Lexington 29, Kentucky 

Alpha Delta 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 
Florida 

(January 12, 1925) 

President: Earnest W. Cason, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 
Vice-president: Ida Lula Davis, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 
Corresfoiuling Secretary: Nell McNeil, Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 
Recording Secretary: Frances Rutland, Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida 

Treasurer: Fannie B. Shaw, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 
Historian-Reporter: Nell McNeil, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 
Counselor: M. R. Hinson, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Alpha Epsilon 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, Illinois 
(February 27, 1925) 

President: Harriett Johnson, 81 g West Adams 
Street, Macomb, Illinois 

Vice-president: Bettv Ballou, 520 West Washing- 
ton Street, Macomb, Illinois 
Secretary: Wilma Sherwln, 501 West Pierce 
Street, Macomb, Illinois 

Treasurer: Barbara Sweney, 501 West Pierce 
Street, Macomb, Illinois 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Bunch, 705 West 
Adams Street, Macomb, Ilinois 
Counselor: J. L. Archer, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 

Alpha Zeta 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
(March 14, 1925) 

President: Margaret Bower, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
Vice-president: Alathea Walker, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
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Secretary: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
Treasurer: Odella Nation, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
Counselor: Eulalia E. Roseberry, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Alpha Eta 

Southeast Missouri State College, 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
(April 17, 1925) 

President: Noah E. Gray, 1407 Broadway, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 

Vice-President: Wallace Ramsey, Cheney Hall, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Secretary: Nancy Jane Hamilton, Leming Hall, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Treasurer-Recorder: Esther L. Knehans, 510 
North Boulevard, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Historian-Ref orter: Lois Isabel Pott, 1401 
Broadway, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Counselor: b, A. Kruse, State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 

Alpha Theta 

University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
(April 24, 1925) 

President: Ttuiics Richard Fuchs, 585 Glendora 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio 

Vice-f resident: Mary Adams, 1624 Preston Ave- 
nue, Akron, Ohio 

Secretary: Josephine Milan!, 522 Evans Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 

Treasurer: Mary Dague, 948 Peerless Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 

Assistant Treasurer: Marily Merkh, 192 Ken- 
wick Drive, Akron, Ohio 
Historian-Ref orter: Helen Eckert, 1854 Tenth 
Street, Akron, Ohio 

Social Chairman: Patti Lou Myers, 101 Vespers 
Street, A-kron, Ohio 

Counselor: E. L. Kuhnes, 751 Mercer Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 

Alpha Iota 

North Texas State. Teachers College, 

Denton, Texas 
(January 23, 1926) 

Counselor: L. W, Newton, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas 

Alpha Kappa 

Indiana State Teachers College, 

Terre Haute, Indiana 
(February 12, 1926) 

President: Grace Sargent, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
■Vice-president: 7 ,at: Shriner, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Secrelary: Marilyn Buehanan, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
H istoriaii-Refor/er: jerrie McGrew, Inditiiia 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Counselor: John R. Sliannon, Indiana Slate 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Alpha Lambda 

University of Denver, Denver to, Colorado 
(May 22, 1926) 

President: Laura Fisher, 2816 Vine Street, Den- 
ver 5, Colorado 

First Vice—f resident: Virginia Stearns, 1615 
Madison Street, Denver 7, Colorado 
Second Vice-president: Emily Giraiilt, 2280 South 
University Boulevard, Denver ro, Colorado 
Corresfonding Secretary: Sylvia Houghton, 704 
Fox Street, Denver, Colorado 
Recording Secretary: Betty Jayne Vaughn, 133(1 
Monroe Street, Denver, Colorado 
'Preasurer: Elizabeth Leslie, 1355 Lafayette 
Street, Denver (i, Colorado 
Historian: Corine Bourqiiin, 2031 Bellaire Street, 
Denver, Colorado 

Reporter: Mary Kircher, 1439 Detroit Street, 
Denver 6, Colorado 

Student Representative: Friend Blauer, 1150 
South Pearl Street, Denver, Colorado 
Alumni Represcnlali-ve: Mtrry Flood, 920 South 
Williams Street, Denver, Colorado 

Alpha Mu 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
(May 25j 1926) 

President: Ruth E. Campbell, 1314 Ivinson Ave- 
nue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Vice-President: Charles H, Thompson, Dray Cot- 
tage, 1711 Grand Avenue, Laramie, Wyoming 
Secretary: Louise E. Thouin, 1314 Ivinson Ave- 
nue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Treasurer: Agnes Gunderson, Apt. No. 4, 719 
Grand Avenue, Laramie, Wyoming 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Margaret Reusser Red- 
burn, 5093/2 Clark Street, Laramie, Wyoming 
Counselor: Clarice Whittenburg, 203 South 9th 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming (on leave of ab- 
sence) 

Acting Counselor: Glennie Bacon, P.O. Box 334, 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Alpha Nu 

Chico State College, Chico, California 
(May 28, 1926) 

President: Harry Burcell, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 

Vice-president: Ruth Stevens, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California 

Secretaiy: Elaine Cluiielka, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 
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Treasurer : Mildred Selvester, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, Califoniiii 

Historian-Ref orter : Dorothy Cannon, Chico State 
College, Cliico, California . 

Counselor : Philip M. IlofF, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 

Alpha Xi 

College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
(April 22, 1927) 

President: Betty Jane Taylor, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma House, Williamsburg, Virginia 
Vice-fresident: Jacqueline Armor, Chi Omega 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia 
Secretary: Harriet Hochstrasser, Chi Omega 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia 
Treasurer: G. Robert Jacobs, Box 1326, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia 

Counselor: George J. Oliver, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Alpha Omicroii 

Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 
(May 12, 1927) 

Charter withdrawn 

Alpha Pi 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
(May 14, 1927) 

President: Edward H. Cleino, Peabody College, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 

Vice-fresident: Mrs. Jane Mcllwrath, 1019 Ma- 
plewood Lane, Nashville 6, Tennessee 
Corresfonding Secretary; Mr. Richard Starr, 
Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee 
Recording Secretary: Miss Sue P. Eagan, Pea- 
body College, N.ashvllle 4, Tennessee 
Treasurer: Miss Stephanie Killgorc, Peabody 
College, Nashville 4, Tennessee 
Counselor: Miss Bess McCann, Peabody College, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 

Alpha Rho 

Santa Barbara College, University of California, 
Santa Barbara, California 
(M.ay 20, 1927) 

President: Constance M. Terry, 115 West 
Pedregosa Street, Santa Barbara, California 
Vice-fresident: Robert Hart, 915 West Michel- 
storena Street, Santa Barbara, California 
Second Vice-fresident: Dorothy Milsap 
Secretary: Betty Duysen, 1637 Oranias Road, 
Santa Barbara, California 
Treasurer: Tina Sanchez, 126 North Alisos 
Street, Santa Barbara, California 
Historian-Reporter: Mirrle Abbott, 513 East 
Pedregosa Street, Santa Barbara, California 


Counselor: Will Hayes, 614 Sierra Street, Santa 
Barbara, California 

Alpha Sigma 

San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
(May 21, 1927) 

President: Cyrus Keller, Lemon Grove, Cali- 
fornia 

Vice-fresident: Carol Chambers, 901 Beryl 
Street, San Diego 9, California 
Secretary: Frances Read, 117 East Mount 
Vernon, Lemon Grove, California 
Treasurer: Agatha Sick, 2421 G Street, San 
Diego 2, California 

Historian-Reporter : Mary Caldwell, 4744 Mira- 
cle Drive, San Diego 5, California 
Counselor: Katherine E. Corbett, 320 Fir Street, 
San Diego, California 

Alpha Tau 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
(May 27, 1927) 

Counselor: A. M. Proctor, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 

Alpha Upsilon 

West Virginia University Morgantown, 

West Virginia 
(July 21, 1927) 

President: Betty Booth, Hopecrest Street, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia 

Vice-fresident: Margaret Ann Jackson, 265 
Prospect Street, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Secretary: Billie Simms, 108 Center Street, 
Woman’s Hall, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Mrs. Arch Dorsey, 445 Lorentz 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Gates, 70 West 
McKinley Street, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Counselor: Robert D. Baldwin, Faculty Club, 
Spruce Street, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Alpha Phi 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
(January 17, 1928) 

President: Hilda Tucker, Dormitory I, Auburn, 
Alabama 

Vice-fresident: Helen Williamson, Dormitory II, 
Auburn, Alabama 

Corresfonding Secretary: James Owens, 243 South 
Gay Street, Auburn, Alabama 
Recording Secretary: Carol Ann McCool, Dor- 
mitory II, Auburn, Alabama 
Treasurer: Woodrow Breland, 302 Samford 
Avenue, Auburn, Ahabama 
Historian-Ref orter: Gere Rennert, Dormitory HI, 
Auburn, Alabama 
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Alpha Chi 

Madison Colleg-e, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
(April 4, 1946) 

President-. Margaret Ritchie, Route r. Box 197, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Vice-president: Mrs. Virginia Cooke, Marriner, 
Box 423, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia 

Corresponding Secretary: Mary Virginia Carson, 
Box 585, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia 

Recording Secretary: Jane Morgan, Box 323, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Treasurer: Shirley Williams, Box 223, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Historian: Amy Sanders, Box 42, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Reporter: Jo Johnson, Box 33, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg-, Virginia 

Counselor: A. K, Eagle, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia 

Alpha Psi 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
(February ti, 1928) 

President: Elizabeth Van Horn, Williard Hall, 
Tiffin, Ohio 

Vice-president: John Haberman, Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio 

Secretary: Jean Platt, France Hall, Tiffin, Ohio 

Treasurer: Margaret Bock, Willard Hall, Tif- 
fin, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Neff, Keller Cot- 
tage, Tiffin, Ohio 

Counselor: E. I. F. Williams, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio 

Alpha Omega 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
(February 15, 1928) 

President: James Jackson, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Vice-president: Marion Sundcll (Miss), Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Secretary: Virginia Smith, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Treasurer: Mary Piper, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Counselor: Riley J. Clinton, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon 

Beta Alpha 

San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
(February 21, igzS) 

President: Carolyn Freire, 390 East San Salva- 
dore Street, San Jose, California 

Vice-president: Ann Tomasello, 1247 South 1st 
Street, San Jose, California 


Recording Secretary: Carol Lantz, 5S North 2nd 
Street, Campbell, California 
Corresponding Secretary: Barbara Bone, 97 Haw- 
thorne Way, San Jose, California 
Treasurer: Harry T. Jensen, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California 
Historian-Keporler : Marcella Brokofsky, 390 
East San S.ilvadorc Street, San Jose, California 
Counselor: Roy D. Willey, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California 

Beta Beta 

University of New Hampshire, 

Durham, New Hampshire 
(February 23, 1928) 

President: Russel! Hanson, Univ-ersity of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New IhiTnpsliire 
Vice-president: John W. Day, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Harnpsliire 
Secretary: Dorothy Minor Flint, Univ'crsity of 
New Hampsltire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Treasurer: Doris Tyrrell, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Counselor: A. Monroe Stowe, University of New 
Hampshire, Durliam, New Hampsthire 

Beta Gamma 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1928) 

President: Nat.iiie Keller, 106 Nortli J Street, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president : Isabel Etiwards, 666 Grant 
Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Elissa Pezzuti, 113' Water Street, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Ella Pezzuti, 1151 Water Street, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Florence Schatz, 254 State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Pearl R. Reed, 135 South 6th Street, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Beta Delta 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
(May 14, 1928) 

President: Mrs, W. L. Blain, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Blanche Harrison, Southeastern 
State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
Secretary: Lola Totoro, Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Durant, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Dr. E. M. Haggard, Southeastern 
State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
Historian-Reporter : Lou Ellen May, Southeastern 
State College, Diiraut, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Dr. M. K. Fort, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma 
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Beta Epsilon 

State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 
(May 21, 192S) 

President.: Anna S. Headlee, Box 4, State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, Virginia 
Vice-president: Barbara H. Kellam, Box 4, State 
Teachers College. Farmville, Virginia 
Secretary: Patsy Dale, State Teachers College, 
Fannvillc, Virginia 

Treasurer : Nancy Parrish, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia 
Historian-Reporter: Audrey Lee Davis, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 
Counselor: Pauline Camper, Box 131, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 

Beta Zeta 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
(June I, 1928) 

President: Lois Louise Little, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 

Vice-president: Florence Marjorie King, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Secretary: Gwendolin McKay, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Treasurer: Margaret Madison, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Jane Dempsey, 
University of Idalio, Moscow, Idaho 
Counselor: Walter Wayne Smith, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Beta Eta 

Oklahoma Baptist University, 

Shawnee, Oklahoma 
(June 8, 1928) 

President: Valera Moore, 519 North Bell Street, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Mrs. G. C. Cornett, 514 West 
Ford Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mildred Poling, Earlcigh 
Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter : Janies Roberson, 2409 North 
Kickapoo Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Lenna E. Smock, 531 West Univer- 
sity Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Beta Theta 

State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(January 26, 1929) 

President: Frank Stoll, 34 Park Street, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Thurman Fox, 400 Vine Street, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Marie Kuharski, 499 Ruggles Street, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Mrs. Bertha Merker, 143/4 Cherry 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Historian-Reporter: Helen Wdkos, 208 West 
Court Street, Elkhoni, Wisconsin 
Counselor: Hulda A. Dilling, Windermere Road 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Beta Iota 

Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo 45, Michigan 
(February 2, 1929) 

President: Maxine Sprik, 726 Davis Street, 
Kalamazoo 45, Michigan 
Vice-president: Robert Williams, Vandercook 
Hall, Kalamazoo 45, Michigan 
Secretary: Barbara MacMillan, 81 8 Davis Street, 
Kalamazoo 44, Michigan 
Treasurer: Mary Waldliccr, Spindler Hall 203, 
Kalamazoo 45, Michigan 
Historian-Reporter: Priscilla Barnes, Walwood 
Hall 219, Kalamazoo 45, Michigan 
Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, 1414 Low 
Road, Kalamazoo 41, Michigan 

Beta Kappa 

University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
(May 4, 1929) 

Counselor: H. B. Richie, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 

Beta Lambda 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
(May 24, 1929) 

President: Grace Kortli, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Vice-president: Lennie Sue Goree, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama 
Secretary: Katherine May, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Treasurer: Erin Hubbert, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Historian: June Middleton, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Reporter: Franklee Gilbert, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Beta Mu 

Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
(May 25, 1929) 

President: Ralf Graham, Dclzell Hall, Peru, 
Nebraska 

Vice-President: Margaret Wellenseik, Eliza Mor- 
gan Hall, Peru, Nebraska 
Secretary: Dorothy Stepan, Box 191, Peru, 
Nebraska 

Treasurer: Margaret Spellman, Eliza Morgan 
Hall, Peru, Nebraska 

Counselor: P. A. Maxwell, Peru, Nebraska 
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Beta Nu 


Black Hills Teachers Colleg-e, 

Spearfish, South Dakota 
(May 25, 1929) 

Presidciit: Virginia Rebbe Kennedy, Black Hills 
Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Vice-president: Fred C. Guenther, Black Hills 
Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Secretary: Winnie M. Thomas, Black Hills 
Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Treasurer: Frank L. Bennett, Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Historian-Reporter: Estella J. Bennett, Black 
Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Da- 
kota 

Counselor: Ida D. Henton, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, South Dakota 

Beta Xi 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
(May 20, 1929) 

President: Margaret Wright, gig Sixth Street, 
Waco, Texas 

Vice-president: Nancy Anderson, Burleson Hall, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Secretary: Frances Taylor, Burleson Hall, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas 
Treasurer: Lorena Strech, School of Education, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Historian-Reporter: Betty Ann Swogetinsky, 
Burleson Hall, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Counselor: M. L. Goetting, School of Education, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Beta Omici'on 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee ii, Wisconsin 
(April 17, 1930) 

President: Carolyn Jean Starr, 1028 West Vine 
Street, Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: Willowene Alofs, 3028 North 
Oakland Avenue, Milwaukee ii, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Lillian Houg, Win. Horlick High 
School, Racirte, Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Ruth Schier, 206 West Saveland 
Avenue, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
Historian-Reporter: Suz.2yne Weber, 220 East 
Locust Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
Counselor: John C. Lazenby, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee ii, Wisconsin 

Beta Pi 

School of Education, New York University, 
New York 3, New York 
(May 24, 1930) 

President: John Winfield Tietz, Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, 24 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York 

Vice-president: Anita L. Niebanck, 46 Gantier 
Avenue, Jersey City 6, New Jersey 


Corresponding Secretary: J, Dwight Daugherty, 
14 Forest Street, Montclair, New Jersey 
Recording Secretary: Martha Kuhlmann, 64-01 
Woodbine Street, Brooklyn 27, New York 
Treasurer: Mrs. Clara Carr Stallard, 453 South 
Maple Avenue, Glen Rock, New Jersey 
Historian: Eva Glassfnrd, 906 Suiunvit Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

Reporter: Leonard Stroebel, 331 Viiginia Ave- 
nue, Jersey City 4, New Jersey 
Counselor: Charles E. Skinner, 26 Press Build- 
ing, New York University, New York 3, New 
York 

Beta Rho 

State Te.achers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1930) 

President Bettejo Goodall, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Elizabeth Schmidt, St.ate Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Donald Ayres, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Recording Secretary: Anna Mary Schultz, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Donald Ayres, State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Counselor; Margaret O’Brien, State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Beta Sigma 

Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 
(May 28, 1930) 

Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger 
Beta Tau 

LaCrosse State Teachers College, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
(June 3, 1930) 

President: Robert Hilleg.is, 914 Logan Street, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Ole Oinos, 1603 Charles Street, 
taCrosse, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Lois Arneson, 1620 Main Street, L.a- 
Crosse, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Eloda Ruinsey, 1421 Vine Street, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Hislorimi-Re porter: Agnes Fortney, 1421 Vine 
Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Counselor: Everett L. W.ilters, 215 North 24th 
Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Beta Upsilon 

Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
(June 5, 1930) 

President: Eugene E. Seubert, 5802 Bartmer, St. 
Louis 12, Missouri 

Vice-president: Lorene A. Bahn, 4231 Lee Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 15, Missouri 
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Secretary: Bettye Jane Boardinan, 39+0 Fillmore, 
St. Louis 16, Missouri 

Treasurer: S. C. Gribble, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis 5. Missouri 
Historian-Reforter: Gertrude Fielder, 4543 
Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Missouri 
Counselor: Frank L. Wright, 707 North Forest, 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri 

Beta Phi 

Arizona State College, Temite, Arizona 
(December 16, 1930) 

President: Jane Hallaway, Arizona State College, 
Tempo, Arizona 

V ice- f resident: Margery Jorgenson, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Arizona 
Carresfandktg Secretary: Olga Emmons, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Arizona 
Secretary: Gloria Emmons, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tetnpe, Arizona 

Treasurer: Barbara Martin, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona 

Historian-Reporter: Gerry Godbold, Arizona 
State College, Tempo, Arizona 
Counselor: 1 . D. Payne, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona 

Beta Chi 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
(December 17, 1930) 

President; Patricia M. O’Hanlon, North Hall, 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Vice-fresident: Dude Rutherford, North Hall, 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Secretary: Dude Rutherford, North Hall, Ari- 
zona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Treasurer: Celia Ryberg, 12 Isham Spencer, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Counselor: Ivernia Tyson, Huthinson Apart- 
ments, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Beta Psi 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois 
(January z, 1931) 

President: Norma Jean Garrett, Pemberton Hall, 
Charleston, Illinois 

Vice-f resident: Marvin Johnson, 1431 Ninth 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Secretary: Gloria Anderson, Pemberton Hall, 
Charleston, Illinois 

Treasurer: Ruth Wiseman, 325 West Harrison 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Historian-Reforter: Ardis Bailey, 7x8 Lincoln 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, 859 Eleventh 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 


Beta Omega 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
(January 13, 1931) 

President: Betty Berlin, Fairmont State College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
Vice-f resident: Cliarles Gum, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
Secretary: Jean George, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Frank Hall, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
Historian-Reborter : Betty Sanders, Fairmont 
State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
Counselor: Harold D. Fleming, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Gamma Alpha 

Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
(February 7, 1931) 

President: Geraldine Potter, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia 

Vice-f resident: Louise Duncan, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia 

Secretary: Marie Lester, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia 

Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radnor Apartment, 
Radford, Virginia 

Historian-Reforter: Elsie Lockmeyer, Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia 
Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia 

Gamma Beta 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(February 21, 1931) 

President: Paul Rowlands, Market and Main 
Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-f resident: Ellen Moore, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Shirley Keiser, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Recording Secretary: Harriet Rhodes, Fourth 
Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Flelen Wright, Fifth Street, Eloonis- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Nell Maupin, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

Gamma Gamma 

Moorhead State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
(May I, 1931) 

President: Maxine Hunt, Moorhead State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Vice-f resident: Mrs. Edna Schwartz Smith, 
Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota 
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Si-,:relary: Martha Kleppe, Moorhead State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Treasurer: Martha Kleppe, Moorhead State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Historian-Reporter: Ragiia Ilolcn, Moorhead 
Slate Teacliers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Counselor: Arnold M. Ckristensen, looa-Sth 
Avenue South, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Gamma Delta 

North Dakota Agricultural College, 

Fargo, North Dakota 
(May I, 1931) 

(Inactive) 

Gamma Epsilon 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 

Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 

President: John O’Brien, 311 Berkeley Avenue, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Vicc-f resident: Lucy Brown, 218 Mount Vernon 
Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 
Secretary: Helga Schrank, Chapin Hall, State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey 

Treasurer: Muriel Rovorsi, Chapin Hall, State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey 

Historian-Re for ter: Margaret Moore, Chapin 
Hall, State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey 

Counselor: D. Henryetta Sperle, 42 Walnut 
Crescent, Montclair, New Jersey 

Gamma Zeta 

State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 

President: Marian Olmsteacl, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Leda Woehrle, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 
Secretary: Eileen Herring, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 
Treasurer: Helen Varinsky, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 
Historian-Reporter: Ida Chantz, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 
Counselor: Rachel Jarrold, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 

Gamma Eta 

New Mexico State Teachers College, 

Silver City, New Mexico 
(May 26, 1931) 

President: Kenneth Kostenbader, 804 West i2tli 
Street, Silver City, New Mexico 
Vice-president: Mrs. Ethel Leonard, 315 A Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico 


Secretary: Nonna Maxwell, Bullard 

Street, Silver City, New Mexico 
1 reasiirer: Charles Martin, 613 D Street, Silver 
Cit\% New Mexico 

H istoriaii-Reporter : T. H. Schutle, fioy E Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico 
Counselor : H. VV. James, 808 C Street, Silver 
City, New Mexico 

Gamma Theta 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
(May 28, 1931) 

President: Mrs. Lolita (Thayer) Guthrie, Ball 
State Teacher.s College, Muncie, Indiana 
Vice-president: Muriei Easton, Ball State 

Teachers College, Mimcie, Indiana 
Secretary: Mrs. Vesta (Prohl) Breekcl, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
Treasurer: Janic.setta Ray, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 
Historian-Reporter: Victoria Lewis, Ball State 
Te.achers College, Mnneic, Indiana 
Counselor: H. A. Jeep, Ball State Teachens Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana 

Gamma Iota 

The City College of New York, 

New York, New York 
(May 29, 1931) 

President: Lillian Harris, 1227 Wheeler Avenue, 
Bronx 59, New York 

Vice-president: Harriet Ortof, 1414 President 
Street, Brooklyji 13, New York 
Secretary: Audrey Rakow, 2802 Mermaid 
Avenue, Brooklyn 24, New York 
Treasurer: Martha Gunin, 510 Amboy Street, 
Brooklyn 1 2, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Leonard Stavlsky, 864 Fox 
Street, Bronx 59, New York 
Counselor: Egbert M. Turner, 124 Lee Avenue, 
Yonkers 5, New York 

Gamma Kappa 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(May 30, 1931) 

Counselor: Ross H. Beall, University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Gamma Lambda 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
(June 6, 1931) 

Counselor: Gertrude Bishop, 772 S Suffolk, Web- 
ster Groves 9, Missouri 

Gamma Mii 

New York Slate College for Teachers, Buffalo 9, 
New York 
(June .S, 1931) 

President: Arlene Ebert, 88 Manhattan Avenue, 
Buffalo 15, New York 
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Vice-presideni: Hortense Hoffman, ao Brantford 
Place, Buffalo 9, New York 
Secretary: Marion Mandlpy, 55 Mariner Street, 
Buffalo I, New York 

Tt-easurer: Betty La Reau, 70 Hoyt Street, Buf- 
falo 13, New York 

Counselor: Chester A. Piigsley, 666 Auburn 
Avenue, Buffalo 9, New York 

Gamma Nu 

Butler University, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
(June 9, 1931) 

President: Alice Tewell, Butler University, In- 
dianapolis 7, Indiana 

Vice-president: June Ann Goodrich, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Secretary: Pearl Rice, Butler University', Indian- 
apolis 7, Indiana 

Treasurer: Rosalind Martin, Butler University, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: Herberta Fry, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Counselor: Frank H. Gorman, Butler University, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 

Gamma Xi 

State Teachers Colleg'c, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania , 

(October 17, 1931) 

President: Ruth Mooney, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Frances Dugan, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Marie Sloane, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Recording Secretary: Gene Egli, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Geraldine Kettell, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg-, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Marjorie Ganterman, 271 
Prospect Street, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor : Francis B. McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Gamma Omicron 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
(February 15, 1932) 

President: Roger Luce, Horticulture Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine 
Vice-president: Doris Hobart, North Estabrooke 
Hall, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
Secretary: Marguerite McNeil, 40 Penobscott 
Street, Orono, Maine 

.Treasurer: Marguerite McNeil, 40 Penobscot 
Street, Orono, Maine 

Historian-Reporter: Marguerite McNeil, 40 
Penobscott Street, Orono, Maine 
Counselor: Payson Smith, 24 Stevens Hall, South, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


Gamma Pi 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

(April 23, 1932) 

President: Joan Woods, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota ’ 

Vice-President: Maxine Johnson, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnc.sota 
Secretary: Dorothy Johnson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Treasurer: Elaine Vanselow, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Historian-Reporter: Marie Schelfhoiit, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Counselor: Herbert A. Clugston, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Gamma Rho 

University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
(May 26, 1932) 

President: Hilda Peimcr, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Vice-President: Barbara Morris, University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
Secretary: Mary Jane Venning, University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
Treasurer: Cecil B. Read, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Historian-Ref after: Dorothea Dixon, University 
of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
Counselor: L. B. Sipple, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Gamma Sigma 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 

(January 13, 1934) 

President: Ruth Lind, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, California 
Vice-President: Vera Elaine Stoecklc, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, California 
Corresponding Secretary: Verna Rosasco, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

Recording Secretary: Edna Fracchia, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, California 
Treasurer: Anita Mae Lawson, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California 
Counselor: Cecelia A. Anderson, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California 

Gamma Tau 

Winona State Teachers’, College, Winona, 
Minnesota 

(February 10, 19 34) 

President: George Matehan, Lucas Lodge, Win- 
ona, Minnesota 

Vice-president: Charles Reps, 924 West King 
Street, Winona, Minnesota 
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Si’cretary: Mary Jane Borger, 315 W. Eighth 
SU'cet, Winona, Minnesota 
Treasurer: Mary Neil, Morey Hall, Winona, 
Minnesota 

Hislotiait-Re porter: Geraldine Ryberg, Shepard 
Hall, Winona, Minnesota 
Counselor: Floretta Murray, 501 Harriet Street, 
Winona, Minnesota 

Gamma Upsilon 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
(May 10, 1934) 

President: Dorothy Dorsa, Box 5963, University, 
Louisiana 

Vice-president: Margaret Goos, University, 

Louisiana 

Secretary: Elsie Wood, Box 5583, University, 
Louisiana 

Treasurer: Elsie Wood, Box 55S3, University, 
Louisiana 

Historian-Reporter: Irene Owens, 4575 Highland 
Road, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Counselor: G. H. Deer, Department of .Educa- 
tion, University, Louisiana 

Gamma Phi 

Northwestern State College of Louisiana, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
(May It, 1934) 

President: Betty Jane Eggers, Box 314, North- 
western State, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Vice-president: Alice Martin, Box 285, North- 
western State, Natchitoches, Lotisiana 
Secretary: Faye Garrett, Box 286, Northwestern 
State, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Treasurer: Yvonne Phillips, Box 519, North- 
western State, Natcliitoches, Louisiana 
Historian-Reporter: Bessie Duncan, Box 257, 
Northw'estern State, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Counselor: Mamie Bowman, 300 College Avenue, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Gamma Chi 

State Teachers College, Worcester 2, 
Massachusetts 
(March i, 1935) 

President: Doris Skrivars, State Teachers College, 
Worcester 2, Massachusetts 
Vice-president: Grace A. Keegen, State Teachers 
College, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 
Secretary: Carol K. Erickson, State Teachers 
College, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 
Treasurer: Elaine M. McDonough, State Teach- 
ers College, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 
Historian-Reporter: Carol K, Erickson, State 
Teachers College, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 
Counselor: Lawrence A. Avcrill, State Teachers 
College, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 


Gamma PsL 

Fresno State College, Fresno 4, Calilornia 
(April I 3 > >935) 

President: Mary Schulmeistcr, 506S .KerckhofF 
Street, Fre-sno, California 
Vice-president: Jean France.s Miles, yio Clinton 
Avenue, Fresno 4, California 
C one span din, ^ Secretary: Evelyn C. Tadc, 1561 
North Vhiii Ness Avenue, Fresno, California 
Recording Secretary: Doris H. Nielsen, Route i, 
Box 414, Selina, California 
Treasurer: John J. Harton, Fresno State College, 
Fresno 4, California 

Historian-Reporter: Regina Lorraine Hill, 815 
Harvard Avenue, Fresno 4, California 
Publicity Charinian : Janet Bliss, 730 Weldon 
Avenue, Fresno 4, California 
Counselor: Francis F. Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno 4, California 

Gamma Omega 

Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
(April 27, 1935) 

President: Clara Kessler, Mtirdaugh Hall, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Edna Jones, 319 East 2nd Street, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Juanita Lee, 301 East Third Street, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Nadine Campsey, 402 East Third 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 
Historitm-Refortcr: Mary Imogene Harris, Mur- 
daugh Hall, Edmond, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Winifred E, Stayton, 222 East 
Fourth Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Delta Alpha 

Etistern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
(May 5, 1935) 

President Viola Campbell, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 
Vice-president: Martha Louise Johnson, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky 

Secretary: Norma Ann Richards, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky 

Treasurer: Robert Duncan Huey, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky 

Counselor: M. E. Mattox, Eastern Kentucky 
State Tcachei-s College, Richmond, Kentucky 

Delta Beta 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(May ij, 1935) 

President: George Inscho, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 
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Vice-fresident: Margaret Winnings, Engleman 
Hall, Kent, Ohio 

Secretary-treaswrr: Doris Daes, Engleman Hall, 
Kent, Ohio 

Historian-Ref orter: Eleanor DlMlnno, Engle- 
man Hall, Kent, Ohio 
Counselor: A. L. Hecr, Kent, Ohio 

Delta Gamma 

Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
(May 24, 1935) 

President: Ruby Lanibdin, Athens, West Virginia 
Vice-president ; June Smith, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia 

Secretary: Brookie Hardy, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia 

Treasurer: Cloyd Armbrister, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia 

Historian-Ref oner : Polly Mash, Athens, West 
Virginia 

Counselor: Nancy Lohin, Athens, West Virginia 

Delta Delta 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
(May 2s, 1935) 

President: Miss Anita Hughey, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Vice-f resident: Miss Sara Hardin, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Secretary Miss Katherine Bland, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Treasurer: Miss Anne Kelley, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Historian-Ref orter: Miss Jean Graham, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Counselor: Willis D. Magginis, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Delta Epsilon 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 

De Kalb, Illinois 
(May 29, 1935) 

President: Geo-rge Reid, 305 Normal Road, De 
Kalb, Illinois 

Vice-fresident: Marcene Busjahn, Williston Hall, 
De Kalb, Illinois 

Corresfonding Secretary: Catherine Rakas, Wil- 
liston Hall, De Kalb, Illinois 
Recording Secretary: Margaret Florio, Williston 
Hall, De Kalb, Illinois 

Treasurer: Robert DufSeld, 330 College Avenue, 
De Kalb, Illinois 

Historian-Ref orter: Catherine Rakas, Williston 
Hall, De Kalb, Illinois 

Counselor : George Terwilliger, 330 College 
Avenue, De Kalb, Illinois 


Delta Zeta 

Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 
(June I, 7935) 

President: Mai-garet Molinberg, 1115 2nd Street, 
Marquette, Michigan 

Vice-fresident: Toiivi Wiitala, 1104 North Front 
Street, Mai-quette, Michigan 

Secretary: Ellen Rynanon, 21 1 West Prospect 
Avenue, Marquette, Michigan 

Treasurer: Marlon Beeby, 21 8 Teal Lake 
Avenue, Negaunee, Michigan 

Historian-Ref orter: Betty McNeil, 1115 2nd 
Sti'cet, Marquette, Michigan 

Counselor: Maude Van Antwerp, Northern 
Michigan College of Education, Marquette, 
Michigan 

Delta Eta 

Nortitwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
(January tt, 1936) 

President: Ruth Genult, 701 Center Street, Alva, 
Oklahoma 

Vice-President: Luella Harzman, 917 Flynn 
Stj'cct, Alva, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Evelyn Hadwlger, Northwestern State 
College, Alva, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ray Grunewald, 919 College 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma 

Historian-Ref orter: Mj's. Faye Summers, Alva, 
Oklahoma 

Counselor: Wilma A. Ernst, 813 Seventh Street, 
Alv<i, Oklahon7a 

Delta Theta 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 

(May 5, 1936) 

President: Naelyn Oden, Belvin H.ill, Huntsville, 
Texas 

Vice-fresident: Libertly Chaniout, Elliott Hall, 
Huntsville, Texas 

Secretary: Willie Jake McCoy, Belvin Hall, 
Huntsville, Texas 

Treasurer: Mrs. Reba Griffin, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Historian-Ref orter : Billy Shanks Peacy, Jackson 
Hall, Huntsville, Texas 

Counselor: T. S. Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Delta Iota 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 
(May S, 1936) 

President: Miss Catherine Arceneaux, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana 
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vice- f resident: Miss Lucy Joyce Miller, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana 

Recording Secretary: Miss Katherine Landry, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 

Corresfonding Secretary and Treasurer: Miss 
Hulda Erath, Southwestern Louisiana, Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana 

Historian-Re forter: Prof. George Barth, South- 
western Louisiana, Lafayette, Louisiana 

Counselor: Dr. Hollis M. Long, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana 

Assistant Counselor: Mrs Ruth S. Girarg, 500 
East and College Avenue, Lafayette, Louisiana 

Delta Kappa 

Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Washington 

(May i6, 1936) 

President: Margery Greene, Box B, Cheney, 
Washington 

Vice-president: Mabel Pearson, Cheney, Washing- 
ton 

Secretary: June Edwards, Box B, Cheney, Wash- 
ington 

Treasurer: Mrs. Doris Altizer, Cheney, Wash- 
ington 

Historian-Reporter: Grace Shindler, Cheney, 
Washington 

Counselor: Obed Williamson, Cheney, Washing- 
ton 

Delta Lambda 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 

(June 13, 1936) 

President: Mrs. Janet B. McIntyre, 55 Tea 
Street, N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 

Vice-president: Helen J. Daz, 2000 H Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Secretary: Mrs. Jessie M. Looker, 670S Hillan- 
dale Road, Chevy Chase 15, Maryland 

Corresponding Secretary: Frances M. Hurst, 
1427 Holbrook Street, N.E., Washington 12, 
D.C. 

Treasurer: Jean M. Beltz, 234 Tuckerman Street, 
N.W., Washington ' It, D.C. 

Historian-Reporter: Elise Mangum, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 

Counselor: Anna D. Halberg, 1701 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Delta Mu 

Westminister College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 

(May 7, 1937) 

President: Roslyn Barss, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


Vice-president: Martlla Slioup, Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Mary Ellen Stewart, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Grace Jones, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pcnnsylvanl.a 

Delta Nu 

State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
(January 22, 1938) 

Psesident: Mary Anna McKinney, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Vice-President: Betty Dtbarciner, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Helen Heggestad, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Helen Heggestad, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Historian-Reporter: Phjdlis Chamberlain, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscoii.sin 
Counselor: W. E. Cannon, State Teachers Col- 
lege Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Delta Xi 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
(January 28, 193S) 

President: Faye Kemp, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Joseph Feinberg, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Secretary; Bess Richey, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Edna Wood, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Eleanor Delaney, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Counselor: C. E. Partch, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Delta Omicroii 

Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellcnsburg, Washington 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Gladys Hanson, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellcnsburg, Washington 
Vice-president: Frances Spada, Central Washing- 
ton College of Education, Ellcnsburg, Wash- 
ington 

Secretary: Verna Berto, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensbnrg, Washington 
Treasurer: Mabel T. Anderson, Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Ellcnsburg, 
Washington 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Hunt, Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Ellcnsburg, 
Washington 

Counselor: Amanda Hebeler, Central Washing- 
ton College of Education, Ellcnsburg, Wasli- 
ington 
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Delta Pi 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 

(February 19, 1938) 

President: Saralou Raymond, Henderson State 
Teachers College,- Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Vice-f resident: Adelphia Basford, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Secretary: Nell Jordan, Pine Street, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 

Treasurer: Erwin Garner, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Hislorian-Refarter: Amy Jean Greene, Hender- 
son State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ar- 
kansas 

Counselor: Flora M. Gillentinc, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas- 

Delta Rho 

Newark State Teachers College, Newark, 

New Jersey 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Beatrice Nichols, 1S5 Midland Ave- 
nue, East Orange, New Jersey 
Vice-f resident: Margaret E. Fehn, 29 Mapes 
Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey 
Secretary: Sonia Bunshaft, 294. Berg-en Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Mrs, Shirley Gindoff Glaser, 618 
'SVest 7th Street, Plainfield, Now Jersey 
Historian-Ref orter : Virginia Cox, 59 Pine Street, 
Millburn, New Jersey 

Counselor: Martha Downs, Newark State Teach- 
ers College, Newark 4, New Jersey 

Delta Sigma 

Lock Haven State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 12, 1938) 

President: Miriam Nieniond, Lock Haven State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Vice-f resident: Marian Kratzer, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Virginia Speaker, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Look Haven, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Evelyn Ellzey, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock I-Iaven, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Ref orter: Robert Marks, 306 South 
Main Street, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: A, S. Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven,- Pennsylvania 

Delta Tau 

State- Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1938) 

President: Kathryn Glenn, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


Vice-f resident: Leah Eaton, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Dorothy Fransko, State Teachcis Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: James Weaver, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Ref orter: Helen Double, State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: N. N. Wclsenfluh, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Delta Upsilon 

State Teachers College, Jersey City 5, New Jersey 

(June II, 1938) 

President: Elvira M, Rehiemann, 57 Columbia 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Henriette C. Riemann, 431 New 
York Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Secretary: Doris F. Miller, 306 New Market 
Road, Dunellen, New Jersey 
Corresfonding Secretary: Sylvia Nariisiiinsky 
Tcndler, 57 Clinton Avenue, Jersey City, New 
Jersey 

Treasurer: Kenneth A. Job, 6906 Hudson 
Avenue, Guttenberg, New Jersey 
Historian-Re horter: Lorna Jeanne Armstrong, 
283 Fulton Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Counselor: Edna E. Lainson, State Teachers Col- 
legc, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Delta Phi 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

(May 13, 1939) 

President: Onnalee McGillvary, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Vice-f resident: Magdelene Batclia, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Secretary: Ruby Bridenbaugh, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Treasurer: Norman Klee, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Historian-Re f orter : Ruth Berger, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Counselor: Walter A. Zaugg, Bowling Green 
State University, Bonding Green, Ohio 

Delta Chi 

Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, 
Illinois 

(May 20, 1939) 

President: Clydell Burgess, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 
Vice-president: Aileen Davis, Southern Illinoisj 
Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 
Secretary: Cliarlene Sprankel, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 
Treasurer: Laline Lord, Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, Carbondale, Illinois 
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Hiitorian-Reforter: Dolores Jones, Southern 
Illinois Normal Universitj', Carbondalc, Illi- 
nois 

Comue.lor: Eugene R. Fair, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carboinlale, Illinois 

Delta Psi 

Shepiierd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
(May 27, 1939) 

President: Agnes DeLauney, Sharpsburg, Mary- 
land 

Vice-f resident: Rachel Snyder, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia 

Secretary: Barbara Wliite, Miller Hall, Shep- 
herdstown, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Barbara White, Miller, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Rachel Snyder, Sheplierds- 
town. West Virginia 

Counselor: A. D. Kenamond, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia 

Delta Omega 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky 
(May 31, 1939) 

President: Halene Hatcher, Murray State Teaoli- 
ers College, Murray, Kentucky 
Vice-president: Gene Graham, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 
Corresponding Secretary: Margaret Feltncr, 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky 

Recording-Secretary : Aliese Janies, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 
Treasurer: Annie Ray, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Emma Sue Hudson, 
Murray State Teachers Colleg^e, Murray, Ken- 
tucky 

C unselor: Ruby Smitli, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray', Kentucky 

Epsilon Alpha 

State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
(February 17, 1940) 

President: Cecelia Hoffman Fink, 1738 Appleton 
Street, Baltimore 17, Maryland 
Vice-president: Edna May Merson, 119 Elizabeth 
Avenue, Baltimore 27, Maiydand 
Secretary: Etta Jane Murray, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson 4, Maryland 
Treasurer: E. Heighe Hill, 6902 Petworth Road, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 
Historian-Reporter: Josephine A, Krotee, 6709 
Golden Ring Road, Baltimore 6, Marj'Iand 
Counselor: Mary A. Grogan, 3317 Westerwald 
Avenue, Baltimore j 8, Maryland 


Epsilon Beta 

The Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 
(Fcbrniiry 21, 1940) 

(Inactive) 

Epsilon Gamma 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
(May 24, 1940) 

President: Mary Jeanne Martin McLeod, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
Vice-president : Mrs. S. T. L.'istliiger, 820 Park 
Hill Avenue, Lakeland, Florida 
Secretary: Molly Jensen, Florida Southern Col- 
lege, Lakeland, Florida 

Treasurer: Mary Clare Eby, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida 
Historian-Reporter: Mr. S. T. Lastinger, 820 
Park Hill Avenue, Lakeland, Florida 
Counselor: J. C. Peel, S22 Hollingsworth Road, 
Lakeland, Florida 

Epsilon Delta 

State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
(May 24, 1941) 

President: Elaine Funiier, Box 7, Allenport, 
Peiinsylvaiiia 

Vice-president.: Virginia Duugherly, State Teach- 
ers College, California, Pennsylvania 
Secretory: Lois Green, Maplevietv, Charleroi, 
Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Frances Keller, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Louise Cushey, Finleyville, 
Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Rutli Dorsey, State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 

Epsilon Epsilon 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 25, 1941) 

President: Ernest W. Brindle Jr., Box 244, Big- 
lerville, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Robert C. Nash, Box 194, Blair 
Road, Hatboro, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Anna K. Rankin, 20S Penn Street, 
Huntingdon, Pennsj'lvania 
Treasurer: Miriam L. Wager, R.F.D. a, Mifflin- 
towii, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter : Anna K. Rankin, 208 Penn 
Street, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Earl Wright, Dean of Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania 
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Epsilon Zeta 

State Teachers Colleg;c, Kutzlown, Pennsylvania 
(May Z7, 1941) 

President: Carolyn J. Trexleiy State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: June Roeder, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Ann Sarachek, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennyslvania 

Treasurer: Richard D. Krick, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Dorothy E. Jefferis, 438 
Greenwich Street, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Counselor : Paul A. Knedler, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Epsilon Eta 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan 
(June 18, 1941) 

President: Marian Abbey, Ronan Hall, Central 
Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Vice-president: Esther Fultz, Sloan Hall, Central 
Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Corresponding Secretary: Gerald S. Poor, 1023 
South Washington Street, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan 

Recording Secretary: Esther Schiefer, Sloan Hall, 
Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan 

Treasurer: Shirley Fishk, Sloan Hall, Central 
Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Historian-Reporter: Georgia Clendenning, Ronan 
Hall, Central Michigan College, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Michigan 

Counselor: Elma Lighter, Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

Epsilon Theta 

Morchead State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Kentucky 
(May g, 1942) 

President: Anthony V. Salvato, Box 445, More- 
head State Teachers College, Morehead, Ken- 
tucky 

Vice-president: Josephine Robb Sharp, 245 2nd 
Street, Morelieaci, Kentucky 
Secretary: (To be elected) 

Treasurer: Mrs. William M. Wesley, Wilson 
Avenue, Morehead, Kentucky 
Historian-Ref orler : Merl Fair, 468 2nd Street, 
Morehead, Kentucky 
Counselor: (To be elected) 

Epsilon Iota 

State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 
(May 14, 1942) 

President: Janice C. Burchard, 79 Broad Street, 
North Attleboro, Massachusetts 


Vice-president: Barbara F. Scoble, 203 Washing- 
ton Street, Islington, Massachusetts 
Secretary: Edwina F. Montague, 439 Main 
Street, Hyannis, Massachusetts 
Treasurer: Ruth P. Anderson, 25 Louis Street, 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret T. Murphy, 56 
Stockman Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Counselor: Paul Fluffington, 173 Pleasant Street, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 

Epsilon Kappa 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
(May 23, 1942) 

President: Mary TePoorten, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan 
Vice-president: Gretchen Wright, Michigan State 
College, Ea.st Lansing, Michigan 
Secretary: Eileen Oehler, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Treasurer: Helen Greenwood, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Historian-Reporter: Louise Schneider, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Counselor: Victor H. Noll, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan 

Epsilon Lambda 

College of Mines & Metallurgy, El Paso, Texas 
(May 27, 1942) 

President: B. David Hyde, College of Mines, 
El Paso, Texas 

Vice-president: Louise Williams, 95A Awbrey 
Road, El Paso, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer : Dorothy G. Hahn, 603 East 
Nevada, El Paso, Texas 

Historian-Reporter : Mrs. Alice Jones, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico 

Counselor: Floyd E. Farquear, 1301 River Street, 
El Paso, Texas 

Epsilon Mu 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 
(April 12, 1943) 

President: Michael Errede, 44 Allen Street, New 
Britain, Connecticut 

Vice-president: Isabel Bosch, 334 High Street, 
New Britain, Connecticut 
Secretary: Angelina Spinelli, 65 Melrose Street, 
Bristol, Connecticut 

Treasurer: Eunice Howard, 29 Harbison Avenue, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Historian-Reporter: Florence Wojtusik, 9 Sher- 
man Court, New Britain, Connecticut 
Counselor: Mrs. Miriam B. Underhill, 34 Seneca 
Street, New Britain, Connecticut 
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Epsilon Nu 

Wtlliniaiitic Slate Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut 
(April 14, 1943) 

President: Elizabeth Wilcox, 324 Valley Street, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
Vice-f resident: Marcia Hale, Burr Hall, Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut 

Secretary: Ruth O’Hearn, Burr Hall, Williman- 
tic, Connecticut 

Treasurer: Goldie Narvtsky, Columbia,. Con- 
necticut 

Historian-Ref orler: Ruth Bradley, Windham 
Center, Connecticut 

Counselor: Harriett 1 . Patterson, 395 Prospect 
Street, Williamantic, Connecticut 

Epsilon Xi 

Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Connecticut 
(April 14, 1943) 

President: Marcie Golden, Danbury State Teach- 
ers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
Vice-president: Jean Byrnes, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
Secretary: Rosemary Greene, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
Treasurer: Alice Morgan, Danbury State Teach- 
ers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
Historian-Ref orter: Shirley Benigson, Danbury 
State Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
Counselor: Lewis P. Todd, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 

Epsilon Omicron 

State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
(May 22, 1943) 

President: Janet L. Barber, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: Jean Whinnery, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Arleen L. Erickson, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Historian-Reporter: Solweig A. Waag, State 
Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Counselor: Laura E. Sutherland, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Epsilon Pi 

Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
(November 12, 1943) 

President: Rilla Putnam, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire 
Vice-president: Anne Bogle, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire 
Secretary: Ida Goodell, Keene Teachers College, 
Keene, New Hampshire 

Treasttrer: Frank H. Blackington, Keene Teach- 
ers College, Keene, New Hampshire 


Historian-Reporter : Elizabeth Purington, Keenc 
Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
Counselor: Leonard S. Morrison, Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire 

Epsilon Rlio 

Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
(May 25, 1944) 

President: Luigina S. Cianfarani, 45 Dora Street, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Vice-president: Genevieve H. Baughan, 8 Bab- 
cock Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
Secretary: Ellen A. Fay, 181 School Street, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island 

Treasurer: Mary T. McDoIc, 79 Eaton Street, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

Historian-Reporter : Evelyaii Blanche Lcmaire, 
II Hillside Road, Bristol, Rhode Island 
Counselor: Bertha M, B. Andrews, Rhode Island 
College of Education, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

Epsilon Sigma 

State Teachers College, Onconta, New York 
(May 31, 1944) 

President; Esther Jaisle, 2i Cedar Street, One- 
onta, New York 

Vice-president: Dana Barnes, i Lawn Avenue, 
Oneonta, New York 

Secretary: Marilyn Blesh, 2 1 Cedar Street, 
Onconta, New York 

Treasurer: Marilyn Osterby, 30 Cedar Street, 
Oneonta, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Johnson, 30 Cedar 
street, Onconta, New York z z zzz 
Counselor: William F. Bruce, 152 East Street, 
Oneonta, New York 

Epsilon Tau 

State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
(May 3:, 1944) 

President: Jean Spink, State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 

Vice-president: Marie Painton, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 
Secretary: Edyth Everett, State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 

Treasurer: Phyllis Corbin, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Geneseo, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Emily Keyes, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 
Counselor: Gerrard R. Megathlin, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 

Epsilon Upsilon 

Potsdam State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
New York 
(June S, 1944) 

President: Elizabeth Garlough, SS Main Street, 
Potsdam, New York 



Vice-President : Beverly Batty, 29 Elm Street, 
Potsdam, New York 

Secretary: Esther Camp, 48 Bay Street, Posfdain, 
New York 

Treasurer: Lois Haas, 77 Elm Street, Potsdam, 
New York 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Kent, 42 Maple Street, 
Potsdam, New York 

Counselor: F. Roger Dunn, Pierpont Ave- 

nue, Potsdam, New York 

Epsilon Phi 

Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville, 
Alabama 

(December i, 1944) 

President: M. L. Roberts, Jr., Forney Hall, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama 

Vice-president: Mary Cobb, Daugette Hall, Jack- 
■sonville, Alabama 

Secretary: Willodenc Parker, Daugette Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama 

Treasurer: Mary Annie Gilliland, Daugette Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Triplett, Daugett 
Hall, Jacksonville, Alabama 
Counselor: L. W, Allison, Jacksonville, Alabama 

Epsilon Chi 

State Teachers Colleg-o, Cortland, New York 
(April zo, 1945) 

President: Shirley Leffingwell, Nu Sigma Chi 
Chapter House, 52 Prospect Terrace, Cortland, 
New York 

Vice-president: Lila Jane Smith, Nu Sigma Chi 
Chapter House, 52 Prospect Terrace, Cortland, 
New York 

Corresponding Secretary: Joyce Norton, 24 
Stevenson Street, Cortland, New York 
Recording Secretary: Doris Carl, Lafayette, New 
, York 

Treasurer: Mary Jane Layton, Nu Sigma Chi 
Chapter House, 52 Prospect Terrace, Cortland, 
New York 

Plistorimi-Reporler: Margaret Stafford, 12S 
South Main Street, Homer, New York 
Counselor: Minnie Pearl Carr, 9 Pleasant Street, 
Cortland, New York 

Epsilon Psi 

Florence State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabajna « 

(April 21, 1945) 

President: Arnold A. Young, 420 East Tombig- 
bee Street, Florence, Alabama 
Vice-president: Mary Grace Davis, 517 North 
Poplar Street, Florence, Alabama 
Secertary-Treaswer: Lutie Mae Smith, State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
Historian-Reporter: Helen Mattox, State Teach- 
ers College, Florence, Alabama 


Counselor: Eula P.’ Egan, State Teachci-s Col- 
lege, Florence, Alabama 

Epsilon Omega 

State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 
(May 26, 1945) 

President: Shirley Remington, 99 West Bridge 
Street, Oswego, New York 
Vice-president: Mary Feeney, Church Street, 
Mexico, New York 

Secretary: Lois Lenhart, 13S West Cayuga Street, 
Oswego, New York 

Treasurer: Grace Klink, 138 West Cayuga Street, 
Oswego, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Anne Young Love, 13S We.st 
Cayuga Street, Oswego, New York 
Counselor: Harold Alford, 67 West Schuyler 
Street, Oswego, New York 

Zeta Alpha 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 
(May 31, 1945) 

President: Joyce M. Frerlchs, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson 3, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Phyllis C. Murphy, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson 3, New Jersey 
Secretary: Edith E. Coyle, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson 3, New Jersey 
Treasurer: Eugenia F. Muller, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson 3, New Jersey 
Historian-Reporter: Betty L. Thompson, Ne>v 
Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson 3, New 
Jersey 

Counselor: Louise E. Alteneder, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson 3, New Jersey 

Zeta Beta 

State Teachers College, Duluth 5, Minnesota 
(May 10, 1946) 

President: Edith A. Butterfield, 28 South 21st 
Avenue, E., Duluth 5, Minnesota 
Vice-president: Zonda M. Miller, 28 South 21st 
Avenue, E., Duluth 5, Minnesota 
Secretary: Vivian V. Boehm, Route 2, Box 674, 
Duluth 2, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Ruth Eliason, 13 E, Palmetto St., 
Duluth 5, Minnesota 

Counselor: .Dorothy D. Smith, 1721 East 3rd 
Street, Duluth 5, Minnesota 

Zeta Gamma 

State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
(May 18, 1946) 

President: Lamax Sterwart, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Alabama 

Vice-president: Dorothy Brantley, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama 
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Sei:irliir}’-Treasurer: Fkke Joiner, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama 

Hislorintj-Reforter: Marion Bowers, State Teach- 
ers College, Troy, Alabama 
Counselor: R. H. Ervin, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Alabama 

Zeta Delta 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 
(May 20, 1946) 

President: James F. Rogers, Sul Ross State Teach- 
ers College, Alpine, Texas 
Vice-f resident: Dorothy Chapman, Sul Ross State 
Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 
Secretary: Dorothy Dougherty, Sul Ross State 
Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 
Treasnrer: Jean Stephenson, Sul Ross State Teach- 
ers College, Alpine, Tex. 

Historian-Ref orter: Dora Hagelstein, Sul Ross 
State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 
Counselor: J. B. Roberts, Sul Ross State Teachers 
College, Alpine, Texas 

ALUMNI 

Houston Alumni 

Houston, Texas 
(February 14, 1941) 

President: Grace Perkins, 738 Courtlaiult Street, 
Houston, Texas 

Vice-President: Mrs. Mildred Mead, 1803 W. 

Main St., Houston, Texas 
Secretary: Mrs. Drerv Allen, 4206 Roseland 
Street, Houston (i, Texas 
Treasurer: Harry Fouke, University of Houston, 
3801 St. Bernard Street, Houston 4, Tcx.as 
Historian-Ref orter: Mrs. Marjorie Walker 
Crain, 1:^06 South Shepherd Drive, Houston, 
Texas 

Counselor: Mrs. Evelyn S. Thompson, University 
of Houston, 3801 St, Bernard, Houston 4, 
Texas 

Fort Worth Alumni 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(May 4, 1936) 

President: Polly Harrison, 2001 Washington Ave- 
nue, Fort Worth, Texas 


Zeta Epsilon 

University of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 
(May 31, 1946) 

President: Mary Lon Perkins, University of To- 
ledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 

Vice-f resident: Jeanne Lohner, University of To- 
ledo, Toledo (i, Ohio 

Secretary: Phyliss Meyer, University of Toledo, 
Toledo ft, Ohio 

Treasurer: Lois Martin, University of Toledo, 
Toledo 6, Oiiio 

Historian-Ref orter : Virginia Hinde, University 
of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 

Counselor: Frank R. Hicker.son, University of 
Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 

Zeta Zeta 

State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 
(May 31, 1946) 

President: Ruth Kyroinetes, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Paltz, New York 

Counselor: Ruth Mack Haven.s, State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York 

CHAPTERS 

vice-f resident: Pearl Johnson, 2C29 Travis Ave- 
nue, Fort Worth, Texas 

Secretary: Ellis Watkins, 917 East Baltimore, 
Fort Wortli, Texas 

Treasurer: Ellis Watkins, 917 East Baltimore, 
Fort Wortli, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Mamie Brightwoll, 1520 
West Terrell, Fort Worth, Texas 

Jacksonville Alumni 

Jacksonville, Florida 
(January 3, 1934) 

President: Mabel Glover, 1313 Landtm Avenue, 
Jacksonville 7, Florida 

Vice-President: Mazic H.all, 542 Lancaster Tcr- 
r.ace, Jacksonville, Florida 

Secretary: WilliuJii Charles, North Shore School, 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Treasurer: Mrs. T. F. Hussey, 1454 Belvedere 
Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida 

Historian-Ref orter: Mr.s. Viola Wilson, 1517 
Catherine Court, Apt. 302, Jacksonville, 
Florida 

Counselor: G. Ballard Simmons, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
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Viewpoints on the Exchange of Youth 
and Grants to Young People from 
Previously N azi-occupied Countries 
in the Post-War Period 

Aase Gruda Skard 
Norway 


XTThen the war is over, young people in 

^ the formerly Nazi-occupied countries 
will be in a position different from that of 
the youth in other countries. 

Their schools and universities have been 
closed or partl3/ closed during a longer or 
shorter part of the period of occupation. 
When the schools were allowed to con- 
tinue, it is true that the teachers in most of 
these countries managed to check the in- 
fluence of Nazi ideas to a very great ex- 
tent; but the Nazi authorities could not be 
prevented from expelling from school or 
denying the right to pass degrees or receive 
certificates to any young individual who 
showed “subversive” tendencies. This ac- 
tually meant that the best students were de- 
nied the privilege of regular education. 
Studies and scholarly research work often 
had to be discontinued, partly because the 
worker was forced to spend his time in 
other ways (in concentration camps, stand- 
ing in food lines etc.), partly because the 
worker voluntarily transferred his energy 
to the publication of underground news- 
papers or other patriotic activities, thus 
sacrificing the very basis for his later career. 
In the competition for international fellow- 
ships these people are handicapped. They 
cannot in the usual way be compared to 
young people from countries where the 
schools and universities have been working 
continuously. 

On the other hand, the young people of 
the Nazi-occupied countries have had ex- 


periences and acquired knowledge and in- 
sights that are totally strange to the people 
of the countries that remained free. One 
might say that the occupation is an unvol- 
untary experiment; but something is un- 
avoidably learned from it. The people of 
these countries know something about 
moral strength and endurance. They have 
acquired a more penetrating knowledge of 
human psychology, good and bad, a greater 
insight in certain social and political prob- 
lems, a deeper evaluation of the humani- 
tarian aspects of life, of justice and coopera- 
tion. Last but not least, they have as a 
matter of course gained a first hand knowl- 
edge of what really happened during the 
Nazi occupation, and what Nazism means. 

Various reports from these countries 
make it evident that people there, when lib- 
erated, will feel an urgnt desire to travel, to 
get away for some time from surroundings 
so full of painful memories, to go to coun- 
tries where the air has never been con- 
taminated, where free thinking and free 
speech have always been taken for granted. 
They want to see for themselves what 
really happened in that world from which 
they were isolated for years. They want 
to learn to make up for what they have 
been deprived of during the period of se- 
clusion, and to acquire an education that 
will help them to build up their countries 
even better than before the war. As one 
example among many I may mention a let- 
ter from a woman teacher in Norway ex- 
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pressing the great concern of the Norwe- 
gians for their children and their eagerness 
to give the new generation the best possible 
care after the occupation comes to an end. 
She mentions that Norway never had 
enough or well-enough trained teachers for 
the preschool ages, and she urges the im- 
portance of giving young people a proper 
education for such work by studies abroad 
after the war, preferably in the United 
States. 

It seems probable that the governments 
of the various occupied nations — possibly in 
cooperation with the U. S. State Depart- 
ment — will immediately upon liberation 
consider sending abroad leading specialists 
in different fields in order to catch up with 
new developments within their professions, 
and they may also be interested in sending 
teachers, students, workers etc. But there 
is certainly a need for much more than 
what official authorities can do. From all 
points of view it would be most desirable if 
organizations and institutions in this coun- 
try could take up the problem similarly and 
make additional plans. We are already 
much indebted to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education for such work during 
many years. 

Such plans should necessarily have a 
short-range view. After some years the lib- 
erated countries will pass from the state of 
“liberated” to the state of “free” countries 
where no special programs would be called 
for. This state will hardly be reached simul- 
taneously by the various countries, depend- 
ing on how severely they have suffered dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation and how strong is 
their own ability to recover. Tentatively 
one might suggest that plans be made for a 
period of about five years. In addition it 
would be wise to give the liberated countries 
a little time after the war to get somewhat 
settled before a program could be fully car- 
ried out. 

The main purpose for bringing young 


people from the formerly occupied countries 
to the United States would be to give them 
access to i) general education, or 2) spe- 
cial, vocational education, and 3) relaxation 
in the country of free thinking, with ample 
food and clothes, in an atmosphere which 
never felt the pressure of scarcity and cen- 
sorship. The arrangements could be made 
either by exchange (of students, teachers, 
workei's, etc.) or by grants. But all these 
plans should really be thought of in terms 
of exchange. The value of studies in the 
United States is obvious. But it would cer- 
tainly be of no less value to American stu- 
dents to go to any of the liberated coun- 
tries, and to learn by direct observation not 
only what could always be learnt from that 
country, but also what special experiences 
have been made during the Nazi occupa- 
tion. 

Even grants should never be regarded as 
a wholly one-sided affair, but always as a 
matter of mutual give-and-take. It wovild 
be of great value to any fellow to be made 
to feel that he was not only receiving, but 
had also something to give, that the expe- 
riences which his people had been through 
could be of some constructive value to other 
nations. On the other hand it would be im- 
portant to any institution or organization 
over here to partake in these experiences. It 
might be of value to any student body to 
have in its midst e.g. one of the Greek stu- 
dents so valiant in the war against Fascists 
and Nazis, or one of the young Norwegian 
teachers returned from “death voyages” to 
the Arctic Coast inflicted upon them as a 
punishment for their resistance against 
Nazi ways. And that is not all. I think that 
it would profit both sides if some (not too 
many) obligations were tied to all grants, 
either in the form of informal lectures, or in 
the form of an “informant” service, such as 
has been largely used in the A.S.T.P. 
cour.ies, given not only to language classes, 
but no less to classes in Geography, History, 
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Current Events, Sociology, Government 
etc. Such service would help a fellow in 
making contacts with other students and 
teachers. It would make him understand 
more clearly the differences between his 
own country and the United States, and 
often even help him to grasp more clearly 
and in more conscious terms the conditions 
in his own country. First of all it would 
help to restore his feeling of being a normal 
part of the world, where he has not only 
something to learn, but also something to 
contribute. These general viewpoints hold 
equally good with regard to exchange. 

The exchange of students, teachers, 
workers, etc. was started with excellent re- 
sults before the war; it should be greatly 
expanded as soon as circumstances permit. 
Because of shipping shortage etc., there 
may be difficulties in travelling from the 
beginning, particularly in going from this 
country to Europe; it may also be difficult 
for Americans to obtain permits to leave for 
Europe. We may hope that such hindrances 
will fairly soon be overcome, liowever. In 
planning for exchange the small nations of 
Europe should also be included, so. that 
Americans would not only go to the large 
and well-known centers of European cul- 
ture, and so that not only representatives of 
these countries profit by coming here. As 
far as war experiences are concerned the 
contribution of some of the smaller occu- 
pied nations could easily be compared to 
that of greater powers. 

While exchange plans may need some 
time before they can be carried out, grants 
or fellowships enabling foreign students to 
come to this country can go into effect im- 
mediately. Organizations of several kinds 
may be interested in fellowship programs 
for the transition period right after the war. 
If Congress supports the plans financially 
the Federal Government through the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Cooperation of the State 
Department may make the most important 


and extensive contribution. Secondly, the 
large foundations which are already in- 
terested in educational programs may ex- 
tend their plans to include a special pro- 
gram for students from the liberated 
countries. Thirdly, Universities and col- 
leges may be interested in granting fellow- 
ships to tliese students particularly, in order 
to bring them to their campi. Fourthly, or- 
ganizations such as the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, A.A.U.W., the A.C.E., 
fraternities, sororities, women’s clubs, etc. 
may be interested in making special ar- 
rangements for bringing young people from 
liberated countries over here, either by en- 
larging programs on which they are al- 
ready working, or by introducing new pro- 
grams to this effect in which their mem- 
bers, or groups of members, may be par- 
ticularly interested. 

In the selection of the individual fellows 
it wdll be of the greatest importance to have 
a broad and open mind and to avoid being 
dogmatically tied to pre-war standards. 
The selection should be as flexible as pos- 
sible, and the selective body should keep an 
open eye to all the various difficulties and 
conditions that may enter the picture. Since 
the candidates may have attended school ir- 
regularly and their academic studies may 
have been curtailed school certificates or de- 
grees cannot be regarded as the most im- 
portant yardstick. Many of the best 
candidates will rather have avoided at- 
tending public schools under the Nazi dom- 
ination of their homelands. The selective 
body will have to run the risk of relying 
mainly on the judgment of leading per- 
sonalities within the liberated nations; it 
certainly will be a better investment to 
educate a youngster who had character 
enough to obey his conscience in the fight 
against the Nazis, than select a candidate 
who might have a more brilliant brain but 
who is lacking in character. In any case it 
may prove impossible to obtain as many 
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guarantees for the selection of worthy can- 
didates as was usual in more normal times; 
often one will have to rely on less extensive 
data with regard to the educational back- 
ground of the fellows. 

For tlie same reasons the educational 
programs worked out for the fellows should 
be equally flexible. It may be advisable to 
arrange facilities for some kind of introduc- 
tory period for them, comprising the first 
two to three months of the fellowship ]5e- 
riod in this country. A fellow may need 
this time in order to learn the language 
sufficiently well to profit from courses and 
other experiences, to adjust himself to 
American ways of life, to get some orieji- 
tation about the educational possibilities in 
this field, etc. Toward the end of this period 
one should not hesitate to give advice to the 
fellows with regard to their plans, the se- 
lection of institutions for their work and 
study, their plans for travelling, etc. — Ac- 
cording to my own experience it would 
usually be best, after this introductory 
period, to concentrate the work of tlie fel- 
low in one place for at least six months, 
making his life become stabilized there, and 
allowing him to enter into the study and 
teaching program best suited for him. — 
It would not be wise to tie the fellow to 
one place for the whole fellowship period, 
however. Preferably towards the end of the 
period some two to three months should 
be used for visits to a number of places and 
institutions in the United States, in order 
to give the fellow the richest possible picture 
of this rich and varied country. — This out- 
line is intended as a suggestion only. Above 
all the plans should be flexible, and be ad- 
justed to each case in order to yield the 
greatest profit both to the foreigner and to 
the Americans he is going to work with. In 
my opinion, however, the normal period of 
the grant or the fellowship should be alto- 
gether some nine to twelve months. Shorter 


periods may be useful for specialists who 
have wide knowledge In their fields before 
they arrive. But the average student would 
need that much time in order to become ad- 
justed to American conditions, and thus 
have the full advantage of the time spent 
here. 

A grant or a fellowship may, of course, 
be given in different forms, as a cash grant, 
or as room, board, and possibly tuition at 
some institution. One could also imagine 
that a school might grant free tuition and 
some otlier organization .add I'oom and 
board, eventually also an allowance. The 
serious problem of travelling expenses 
would have to be solved somehow, both for 
fellows and for exchange students. Here the 
steamship companies might be appealed to. 
Especially some male students may be able 
to work their way across. The governments 
of the liberated countries ma)' be willing to 
contribute. — In the case of cash grants one 
should perhaps count on having the travel- 
ling expenses included in and covered by 
the grant. In that case the size of the indi- 
vidual grants would to a certain degree de- 
pend on the size of the travelling expenses 
to be covered. — In determining the size of 
the grant or the allowance given in addition 
to other facilities one should have in mind 
the miserable clothing situation in the lib- 
erated countries. People have worn their 
clothes out to the last rag, and under or- 
dinary conditions it will take them consid- 
erable time to bring their supply of clothes 
up to normal again. If a fellow is not going 
to feel too much out of place in this coun- 
try, and thus feel humiliated or isolated, the 
grant should also to a certain degree take 
care of expenses for the most necessary 
clothes. On the other hand it would be 
wise, in the case of exchange, to warn 
Americans going to a liberated country 
against too lavish display of clothes or 
money. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA OF KAPPA DELTA PI 


Orders on official 
blania must be ap- 
proved by a chapter 
rifficer and the Re- 
corder - Treasurer of 
the Society. 


No. 0 
Badae 


No. t 
Badge 
with 
Guard 


No. 2 
Badse 
with 
Guard 


No. 0 
Charm 



No. 0 
Badge 
with 
Ring 


No. 3 
Badge 

Guard 


Checks and money or. 
ders should be made 
payable io Burr, Pat- 
tersort and Auld Com- 
pany. Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


1 
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PRICE UST 


Badges 



S'lze Size 

Size Size 

Badge with ring at top / 

> No, 0 No. 1 

No. 2 No. J 

Charm / 

$3.50 $4.50 

$4.00 $7.50 

Guard Pins 



Single 

Double 


Letter 

Letter 

Plain 

$2.25 

$ 3.50 

Crown Set Pearl . , 

$6.00 

$10.00 


TAXES 

To prices quoted must be added a Federal tax 
on jewelty of twenty pet cent. In addition a use or 
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Behind the By-Lines 


A considei'able portion of this issue is 
given over to the tributes to Dr. William 
Chandler Bagley, a founder and the late 
Laureate Counselor of Kappa Delta Pi 
■whose death has saddened so many of his 
friends and former associates. The first of 
these is An Afpreciation by The Executive 
Council of Kappa Delta Pi. 

William Chandler Bagley: The Phi- 
lose f her is by Boyd H. Bode, Professor 
Emeritus of the Philosophy of Education 
at Ohio State University, For many years 
Dr. Bode and Dr. Bagley were intimate 
personal friends, though often differing in 
their educational philosophies. Dr. Bagley’s 
stress on the scientific approach to education 
is stressed in the article. 

No one is more conversant with the re- 
lationship which Dr. Bagley maintained 
with Kappa Delta Pi than Dr. Thomas C. 
McCracken, Executive President of the 
Society. In William Chandler Bagley and 
Kaffa Delta Pi he records Dr. Bagley’s 
contribution. Succeeding Dr. Bagley in the 
office of Executive President in 1924, Dr. 
McCracken has been closely associated with 
him as a member of the Executive Council 
in his capacity of Laureate Counselor. 

William Chandler Bagley: The Teacher 
is the tribute of Earle Rugg of Colorado 
State College. Dr. Rugg was one of Dr. 
Bagley’s first doctors. In his article he pays 
tribute to his mentor as a great teacher — 
perhaps the most important aspect of his 
work, since Dr. Bagley always insisted that 
the position of teacher is the most important 
in our educational system. 

An associate of Dr. Bagley’s in the De- 
partment of the Professional Education of 
Teachers, in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was asked to write the article, 
William Chandler Bagley and the Profes- 

( Continued 


sional Education of Teachers. It is fitting 
that Dr. Evenden whose work has been so 
intimately connected with the professional 
preparation of teachers should write this 
article and that he should succeed Dr. Bag- 
ley as Laureate Counselor, being elected by 
The Executive Counselor to fill the unex- 
pired term to which Dr. Bagley had been 
elected. 

Snaf-Courses Made Snappy Sailors is by 
A. John Bartky, recently elected as Dean 
of the School of Education of Stanford 
University. Dr. Bartky, formerly President 
of the Chicago Teachers College, during 
World War II was the officer in charge 
of the training of instructors in the United 
States Navy. Holding the rank of Captain 
USNR, he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit for his contributions to Navy train- 
ing. Earlier be had written A Teachers 
College Curriculum for Underprivileged 
Communities and Hour To Teach Leader- 
ship. The article discusses a fundamental 
issue in the philosophy of education. 

Harold Saxe Tuttle is author of Educa- 
tion for the Atomic Age, He is Assistant 
Professor of Education at the College of 
the City of New York. He is a consulting 
psychologist In New York City as well as 
a college staff member. Former books are 
A Social Basis of Education^ and How 
Motives Are Educated, 

A member of the teaching staff of Drake 
University has contributed What Is Eng- 
lish?. Mr. Ranous was a student and assist- 
ant at the University of Michigan. He has 
been an instructor in English and Speech 
at the University of Tennessee, Memphis 
State College and the University of Ore- 
gon. . 

On Liberal Education is the timely 
theme of Dean B. F. Pittenger, of the Uni- 

t page 2g6) 
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An Appreciation 

The Executive Council of Kappa Delta Pi 


T he members of the Executive 
Council of Kappa Delta Pi pay 
high and sincere tribute to the memory 
of William Chandler Bagley. The 
Council recognizes in him the spirit of 
Kappa Delta Pi as evidenced in its 
founding and in the development of the 
high Ideals which characterize the So- 
ciety. 

The members of the Council honor 
Mr. Bagley — 

As one of the founders and a member 
of the Executive Council for 27 years 
in the capacity of Executive President, 
Executive Counselor, and Laureate 
Counselor. He gave freely to Kappa 
Delta Pi of his time and energy. His 
knowledge of people, institutions, and 
educational policies brought to the 
Council much information on which 
it could base important decisions. 

As a staunch friend of young people 
he always held steadfast to the aims 
and purposes for which Kappa Delta 
Pi stands. The Council could rely on 


his human interests for guidance 
when questions of cultural or inter- 
racial import arose. 

As a cultivated man he was always an 
inspiration. His genial manner and 
gracious personality won for him an 
immediate place in the hearts of all 
members of Kappa Delta PI, students 
and faculty alike. His sympathetic 
counsel, sparkling wit and inimitable 
little chuckle will be missed. These 
personal qualities did much in the 
work of the Executive Council to 
mold traditions which will make the 
ideals of Kappa Delta Pi endure. 

As a modest unassuming person he 
believed in the simple virtues. He 
felt that their realization achieved in 
human beings through education in 
the broadest sense, would advance 
civilization. The Council enjoyed his 
leadership based on this type of phi- 
losophy of life. 

As a friend of teacher education he 
strove without ceasing to raise the 
level of the teaching profession. His 
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interest in educational standards and 
the welfare of both teacher and stu- 
dent brought to the Council energetic 
leadership in and support of endeavors 
for better teacher preparation and a 
higher quality of instruction. 

The Executive Council has lost in the 


passing of William Chandler Bagley a 
man of rare qualities, high distinction, 
and sound judgment. Only the inspira- 
tion of his leadership remains as a guide. 
The Council resolves, therefore, that 
this expression of appreciation be made 
a part of the oiEcial records of the So- 
ciety. 


Wherever one individual learns from his own exferiences how to 
adaft himself more adequately to future situations, there an educative 
process is going on, whether there be a teacher or not. T he education by 
the family uf to the period of school instruction, the education by the 
family and by society during this period and afterward, the education 
of the individual in the school of experience‘s — none of these factors 
can be neglected. But while one recognizes this truth, one must also 
recognize that the school demands the largest share of attention and 
study, not because it influences the child more than any of the other 
forces—home or society or life — but because it is more amenable to 
control. It is through the school that the future of the race can be 
influenced with the greatest certainty. The factor of parental education 
is quite invariable; the same ends are sought and the same methods 
employed generation after generation. The social factor and that desig- 
nated by "life“ are, on the contrary ^ ultra-variable^ possessing so little 
stability that, notwithstanding their profound influence, their results 
can never be predicted with certainty. The school lies, therefore, be- 
tween these two extremes as the one factor that is within our control 
in an appreciable degree.— C. Bagley in The Educative 
Process 



William Chandler Bagley: 
The Philosopher 

Boyd H. Bode 


I T IS an honor to be invited to join in 
a tribute to the memory of W. C. 
Bagley. The honor also carries the obli- 
gation to undertake an evaluation of a 
life that has been of great significance 
for American education. It is relatively 
easy for those of us who were privileged 
to Icnow Dr. Bagley well to appreciate 
the qualities of mind and heart through 
which he exerted his great and enduring 
influence. It is less easy to place these 
qualities in a social and historical per- 
spective so that those who were not 
acquainted with him personally may 
gain, in some measure, a realizing sense 
of his importance and his achievements. 
Yet the attempt must be made as a mat- 
ter of simple justice to the man who was 
a conspicuous leader during a period 
when leadership in education was an out- 
standing need. 

This need was, indeed, scarcely felt 
at the turn of the century, when Dr. 
Bagley was still in the preparatory stages 
of his career; and it is doubtful whether 
he himself was very keenly aware of it 
at that time. Tradition still ruled educa- 
tion with a heavy hand; which is to say 
that it had all the answers. There was, 
for example, no such searching of hearts 
as is going on at the present time, with 
respect to the meaning of liberal educa- 
tion. Formal discipline was securely en- 
trenched, so that there was no great dis- 
position to get excited about problems 


of method. Moral and religious and es- 
thetic values were still largely protected 
against the impact of scientific method 
and scientific progress, so that there were 
few signs of alarm in that direction. 
There was, indeed, a great and increas- 
ing faith in education, but it was a faith 
which was largely undisturbed by doubt. 

The new educational development 
which began at about that time was 
mostly a response to the changes in the 
physical conditions of living. It was gen- 
erally recognized that education was an 
excellent investment and that it was de- 
sirable to have more of it. But it can 
hardly be said that there was even a 
dawning sense of a coming revolution 
in education— a sense that the time was 
at hand when men would have to under- 
take the task of building themselves a 
new heaven, as a counterpart of the task 
in which they were already engaged, viz. 
the task of building themselves a new 
earth. 

A new era had begun, as was made 
evident by mounting enrolments and 
diversification of curricula. By and large, 
however, this expansion was treated as 
just an exfcmsioni it was not permitted 
to change the general framework or out- 
look which tradition had imposed upon 
education for ages past. The new wine 
was put into old bottles. There was little 
realization that scientific progress meant 
anything more than the accumulation of 
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vast stores of specialized information 
which had to be taken into account be- 
cause of its relevancy to the business of 
making a living. The possibility that this 
progress might require a re-examination 
of basic values and beliefs received scant 
consideration. The problems of the peda- 
gog, therefore, were regarded as strictly 
of a lower order. They were treated by 
the high priests of culture, at best with 
patronizing condescension, at worst with 
snobbish disdain. 

But the forces which had been set 
loose could not be stopped. In the course 
of time the wall which was supposed to 
separate the domain of science from the 
domain of moral and spiritual truth be- 
gan to crack at various places. One 
breach in this wall was the theory of 
evolution; another was the new psy- 
chology with its challenge to the mind- 
substance theory; a third was the grow- 
ing insight that moral standards vary 
with conditions which govern associated 
living and do not come to us from an 
extraneous source. In retrospect it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that modern 
science, both pure and applied, had a 
significance which went far beyond the 
satisfaction of scientific curiosity or the 
production of new gadgets for greater 
ease and comfort in living. Its deeper 
significance lay in the fact that it pro- 
vided a basis for a new orientation, for a 
competing outlook on life. To see this 
deeper significance, however, and to 
translate it into terms of educational 
theory and practice required leadership 
of high order; and Dr. Bagley’s contri- 
butions at this crucial point constitute an 
enduring claim to recognition and es- 
teem. 


[January 

The basic significance of this leader- 
ship becomes apparent when we note 
how it transformed our conceptions of 
the individual and the social order. A 
new conception of the learning process 
and of individual differences was got 
under way when treated from an evo- 
lutionary point of view. Discipline and 
schoolroom organization took on a dif- 
ferent meaning when the emphasis was 
shifted from passive obedience to co- 
operation and loyalty to group inter- 
ests. The traditional opposition between 
“culture” and “utility” was put on the 
spot when it was challenged to show its 
credentials, not in terms of theological 
or metaphysical theory, but in terms of 
concrete, associated living. 

It was a development on a wide front; 
and on every part of this front there ap- 
peared the conspicuous figure of Dr. 
Bagley, like a knight in shining armor, 
waging battle for a new conception of 
learning, of individuality, of teaching 
methods, and — most radical of all — for 
the proposition that moral standards de- 
rive their authority solely and exclu- 
sively from their social usefulness. This 
was far out of line with tradition. It 
seems likely that Dr. Bagley’s sincere 
and deep respect for tradition and his 
concern to preserve its continuity has 
tended to obscure his role as reformer, 
a role that dates back all the way to his 
earliest books — The Educative Process, 
Classroom Management, Educational 
Values and (in collaboration with S. S. 
Colvin) Human Behavior, as well as to 
his later writings. 

Another of his great services lay in 
his function as critic of the “reform” 
movements which threatened to go off 
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on a tangent. Transition periods tend to 
develop aberrations and “lunatic 
fringes,” and this period was no excep- 
tion. The reactions against formal disci- 
pline, for example, led to the doctrine 
of “specific objectives” which, in its ex- 
treme form, implied that there is no 
such thing as transfer of training and 
that all education is just a form of train- 
ing. In opposition to this view. Dr. Bag- 
ley advanced a theory of transfer which 
can be recommended to the serious con- 
sideration of all students of the subject. 
From another direction came the pro- 
nouncement, allegedly on the basis of 
scientific evidence, that the test and 
measurement experts could run a ther- 
mometer down the throat of a child, so 
to speak, and on the basis of the recorded 
readings plot his curve for all the rest of 
his life. Dr. Bagley’s attack on this posi- 
tion, at a meeting in Chicago, was a 
memorable event. Mention should also, 
be made of the deadly barrage of facts 
and figures which he laid down to dis- 
prove the contention of certain writers 
that race is of greater significance than 
education. And, lastly, throughout his 
career he was an uncompromising op- 
ponent of the kind of reform which re- 
jects everything that is old just because 
it is old and finds a substitute for social 
theory in an abstraction called “the 
child.” 

Perhaps it is not too optimistic to be- 
lieve that the more extreme excesses of 
the period of transition are about over. 
We have learned to be on our guard 
against the claim of mechanistic be- 
haviorism that environment is every- 
thing, and likewise against the contrast- 
ing claim that heredity is the whole 


story and that the chief function of the 
school is to screen out the IQ’s of the 
population and arrange them in proper 
order. It is becoming evident to us that 
nature pays no heed to the convenience 
of pedagogs. We have also learned to 
be suspicious of the contrast between un- 
questioning obedience on the one hand 
and a superstitious reverence for childish 
whims on the other. This is real prog- 
ress. It leads on to the conviction, which 
was always present in Dr. Bagley’s 
thinking, that the problem of education 
is basically the problem of giving ap- 
propriate recognition both to tradition 
and to intelligence, in order to rebuild 
the social order so as to make it con- 
form more nearly to the heart’s desire. 

In world affairs this problem of re- 
building holds the center of the stage at 
the present moment, in the deliberations 
of the United Nations, and it places on 
this country a responsibility of leader- 
ship which it can not avoid without los- 
ing its soul. In education it becomes a 
problem of determining the manner in 
which our cultural heritage is to be 
passed on to the younger generation. On 
this question there is diversity of coun- 
sel. We can turn back, as we are ad- 
vised to do, to the social and philosophi- 
cal pattern of ancient Greece and under- 
take to apply it, with modifications, to 
the twentieth century. Or we can adopt 
the view of historic Christian theology 
that moral and spiritual standards must 
have a supernatural basis, and support 
the agitation for the teaching of “re- 
ligion” in the public schools. Or, thirdly, 
we can take the position that our cultural 
heritage is afflicted with a fundamental 
cleavage, owing to the development of 
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modern science and technology, and that 
what is needed is a reconstruction of our 
basic outlook or basic values for which 
there is no adequate pattern in the past. 

From this latter standpoint our cen- 
tral problem is the meaning of science 
and technology for modern life. In tech- 
nical language, the intellectual issue 
which lies back of the crisis confronting 
our whole present-day civilization is 
whether there are any roads to truth 
other than the road of empirical inquiry 
and empirical verification which is usual- 
ly designated as scientific method. If we 
interpret science as a challenge to the 
view that there are alternative roads to 
truth, we must also accept it as an in- 
vitation to a new orientation and a dis- 
tinctive way of life— a way of life which 
carries with it the promise of a deeper 
meaning for democracy and a new hope 
for an enduring peace. 

Throughout the past decades of the 


present century Dr, Bagley’s powerful 
influence was on the side of a scientific 
approach to the problems of education 
and of social organization. It is becoming 
Increasingly clear, also, that the struggle 
to make the scientific approach prevail 
was the most significant feature of the 
educational revolution or transition in 
which we are still immersed. We are 
still confronted with an unfinished task; 
but we now have the enormous ad- 
vantage of being able to see the basic 
issue more clearly and, as a consequence, 
to have a better understanding of what 
it takes to make men more intelligent 
about the problems of the modern 
world. Linked to this insight is a deep- 
ened sense of our obligation to the men 
who have made this insight possible for 
us; and, more specifically, our sense of 
obligation to Dr. Bagley, whose name 
will always be linked with this crucial 
period in American education. 


The decline in interest in elementary and secondary education is as- 
tounding at a time when one of the important froblems engaging the 
attention of the Government and citizens alike is that of making flans 
for the exfenditure of billions of dollars for scientific research and the 
develofment of technology. Few inquire how so great a scientific struc- 
ture can he erected on so weak and crumbling a foundation as our 
foorly sufforted fublic school system. The talk h about better foody 
better housing, better clothing, living longer, flying faster, and visiting 
the moon, but little about the moral qualities that have been the 
highest glories of all the civilizations that have flowered on this earth. 
— A. A. A. S. Bulletin, November, i^^6. 



William Chandler Bagley and 
Kappa Delta Pi 

Thomas C. McCracken 


A n idea that is carried to rich fruition 
often becomes symbolized or per- 
sonalized in some individual who be- 
comes a living example of the idea. The 
idea or ideals on which Kappa Delta Pi 
was founded were so much in evidence 
in the life of William Chandler Bagley 
tha.t as the years of the Society length- 
ened, he became the representative in 
whom the members of Kappa Delta Pi 
saw the ideals of their Society in action. 

To members of the Society, William 
C. Bagley was Kappa Delta Pi. All Ka- 
delpians know the history of its found- 
ing at the University of Illinois in 1911. 
Even in its beginnings Mr. Bagley 
showed his confidence in youth. He did 
not try to assume the role of founder 
and the honor which might be attached 
thereto. He, with Truman Lee Kelley, 
T. E. Musselman, and others formu- 
lated worthwhile enduring bases for the 
Society, when they as a group brought 
it into existence after much discussion of 
purposes and ideals. The spirit of co- 
operation and the wholesome unity 
which characterized the leadership of 
that group have continued to be in evi- 
dence through the growth of the Society. 
That co-operative spirit was basic to Mr. 
Bagley’s philosophy of life. 

The growth of Kappa Delta Pi was 
slow during its earlier history. A new 
idea and a new organization usually 
need time for development and the es- 


tablishment of “grass roots.” When Mr. 
Bagley became Executive President in 
August, 1919, there were seven chapters. 
His belief in teaching as a profession and 
his advocacy of the place of teachers col- 
leges in the preparation of teachers 
caused him to turn toward the teachers 
colleges as fertile soil for additional 
groups which would maintain the high 
ideals of Kappa Delta Pi. In the early 
days of his presidency, chapters were 
established for the first time in teachers 
colleges and this type of institution took 
its place with other types in which chap- 
ters of Kappa Delta Pi were installed. 
During the nearly five years of his ad- 
ministration (August, 1919-February, 
1924) chapters were installed in nine 
teachers colleges, seven endowed or state 
universities, two state agricultural col- 
leges, and one state supported college. 
By the close of his two terms as presi- 
dent the list of chapters included the 
span of the Greek alphabet from Alpha 
to Omega and through Alpha Alpha 
and Alpha Beta, a total of 26 chapters. 
It was during these years that the suc- 
cess of Kappa Delta Pi as an Honor 
Society in Education was assured. 

Following Mr. Bagley’s terms as Ex- 
ecutive President, he remained a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council in the of- 
fice of Executive Counselor and later as 
Laureate Counselor for a period of sev- 
eral months more than 22 years. His 
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service on the Executive Council was 
continuous from August, 1919, to July, 
1946, a total of 27 years of the Society’s 
35 years of existence. When history has 
been written, it is altogether probable 
that this high honor of long continuous 
service will have come to on other mem- 
ber of the Society — nor indeed does it 
seem probable that any one person will 
ever be privileged to give as distin- 
guished service to the Society as has he. 

In the origins of the Society Mr. Bag- 
ley stood firmly for an “honor” frater- 
nity, later called “society.” During the 
years there has been some sentiment in 
the Executive Council for a lowering of 
scholastic standards somewhat looking 
toward election to membership of some 
who exhibited marked qualities of lead- 
ership, even though their scholastic aver- 
age was below the honor standard set 
forth in the By-Laws. Mr. Bagley held 
steadfastly for high scholastic attain- 
ment. There has been no lowering of 
standards. From the beginning he had 
favored making Kappa Delta Pi an hon- 
or Society. He never wavered from this 
basic principle. 

In 1928 when the question of race 
and religion arose, Mr. Bagley allied 
himself immediately on the side of tol- 
eration. He saw no reason why race or 
religion should bar any one from success 
or recognition in teaching. On many oc- 
casions in the discussions in the Execu- 
tive Council he spoke for the selection 
of representatives of various races and 
religions for responsible service in the 
activities of the Society. This is clearly 
evidenced in the list of the members of 
the Laureate Chapter. Several religions 
and at least two races are represented in 


the membership. It gave Mr., Bagley 
unusual pleasure to help elect George 
W, Carver, Father George Johnson and 
other distinguished persons to member- 
ship in the Laureate Chapter. 

It might not be out of place at this 
point to say that although Mr. Bagley’s 
name was mentioned for membership in 
the Laureate Chapter near the time of 
its origin, he would not permit it to be 
considered since he was a member of the 
Executive Council which established the 
chapter and made the final selections for 
membership in it. It was not until three 
years after the Chapter was created, that 
he was elected to membership. The Ex- 
ecutive Council nominated him at Dal- 
las, Texas, in 1927 when Mr. Bagley 
was absent and elected him to member- 
ship in 1928 after he had received the 
unanimous vote of the members of the 
Laureate Chapter. This bit of history 
reveals his retiring disposition, his eager- 
ness to avoid the limelight, and his 
wholesome respect for impartial, fair 
dealing. 

It is probable that no one has been 
more Interested in the growth and sta- 
bility of Kappa Delta Pi than has Mr. 
Bagley. Your writer recalls his remark 
in Executive Council meeting one eve- 
ning early in the year 1927, when the 
credentials of four petitioning groups 
were under discussion. Said he, “Well, 
it does look now as though we might 
have fifty chapters some day.” Seven 
new chapters were installed during that 
year. Then came his remark early in 
1935, “Well, now I am overwhelmed! 
We are going to pass the high mark of 
100 chapters!” Nine new chapters were 
installed that year, bringing the total to 
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102. Even though the policy of the Ex- 
ecutive Council has been to hold to hivh- 

o 

ly defensible standards of institutional 
eligibility the number of chaptei-s has 
grown steadily even through World 
War 11 . Many groups have been disap- 
pointed when they were not allowed to 
petition for chapters, because their insti- 
tutions could not be accredited. Others 
have waited for several years during 
which time their institutions have se- 
cured accreditation from the respective 
accrediting agencies and have also met 
other standards for Kappa Delta Pi. In 
spite of Kappa Delta Pi’s remarkable 
expension, 72 institutions have been ex- 
amined, some of them strong, others 
weak, in which chapters have not been 
installed. Mr. Bagley’s Intimate knowl- 
edge of colleges and universities, and his 
sympathetic understanding of their prob- 
lems made his counsel especially valu- 
able In dealing with petitioning groups. 

When Mr. Bagley became president 
in 1919, there was a balance in the na- 
tional treasury of $267.15. At that time 
the initiation fee was one dollar and the 
membership fee (annual dues) was fifty 
cents. On January i, 1922, the Initiation 
fee was changed to three dollars. In the 
meantime the membership fee had been 
Increased from fifty cents to one dollar 
and fifty cents. These fees brought to the 
national treasury $4.50 from every new 
Initiate” and the annual membership fee 
from every active member who had been 
initiated earlier. These sources of in- 
come were chiefly responsible for the 
fact that at the close of Mr. Bagley’s 
presidency the treasury showed a bal- 
ance of $6,020.42. 

The strengthening of the financial 
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policies of the Society made possible the 
undertaking of more elaborate projects 
for the cause of Education. Additional 
increase in financial resources provided 
by the Convocation of February, 1924, 
brought sufficient financial strength to 
enlarge and dignify the publications of 
the society and to carry out other proj- 
ects for the up-building of the teaching 
profession. Although we think of Mr. 
Bagley primarily as concerned with pro- 
fessional education, he was at the same 
time a man who gave careful considera- 
tion to the securing and expending of 
the finances of the Society. He was lib- 
eral in expenditure where liberality 
meant better service. He pulled the 
purse strings tight when expenditures 
seemed unwarranted. He was sometimes 
thrifty when It meant personal discom- 
fort. 1 refer to the fact that he traveled 
“tourist” to the Convocation in San Fran- 
cisco with resultant saving to the general 
treasury, although he would have been 
fully justified and was expected to travel 
first class in standard pullman. He often 
paid part of his expenses to meetings of 
the Executive Council out of his per- 
sonal funds. His expense accounts were 
always reasonable beyond question. He 
believed in financial integrity in the con- 
duct of the business of the Society. 

Mr. Bagley gave much time and 
thought to Kappa Delta Pi. Care has 
been taken to call meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Council at a time which would 
avoid conflicting dates with the result 
that the percentage of attendance has 
been very high. Mr. Bagley was absent 
from a meeting in Atlantic City while in 
educational service in Iraqj also Dallas, 
Texas; New Orleans; and one or two 
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others during the past 22 years in which were delighted to meet and hear him. 
two regular meetings were held each He seemed at his best when in their 
year. Unless memory fails us these ab- presence — informal, sincere, full of good 
sences except for Iraq were chiefly be- humor and inspiration. To know him was 
cause of illness. This kind of record for worth the trip to Convocation. One of 
a man whose time was so filled with pro- his laconic remarks at Milwaukee last 
fessional duties could have been made March fixed itself in the minds of some, 
only by one who was devoted to the He remarked, “I’m not going to St. 
service which he could give in an or- Petersburg anymore. That is the haven 
ganization such as Kappa Delta Pi. The of old people. I’m going where I can 
Executive Council was meeting one see and associate with young people. I 
Saturday night late in October in the like the young folks.” He had spent 
Pennsylvania Hotel in New York City. January and February in Florida. After 
Mr, Bagley was speaking to a Teachers such contacts many delegates to Convo- 
Institute some 150 miles away that after- cations, students and faculty alike, have 
noon. He was expected to join in the de- returned to their chapters and their work 
liberations of the Council on Sunday with new inspiration and enduring ideals 
morning but to our surprise he walked for their chosen profession of teaching, 
into our meeting at 10:30 Saturday night With the passing of William Chan- 
— just arrived by auto over bad roads on dler Bagley came the close of a life re- 
a stormy night, having come directly to splendent with accomplishment in edu- 
our meeting, happy as a school boy to cation. From the classroom through his 
work with us until midnight as was our students, from the public platform 
custom — all busy and needed at our re- through his hearers, from his writings 
spective institutional posts by Monday through his interested readers, and from 
morning. This eagerness and interest in his study and office through those who 
the affairs of Kappa Delta Pi were char- came to him for counsel has come the 
acteristic of Mr. Bagley. He gave freely inspiration for high standards of service 
of his time especially to the publications in teaching. Through the channels of 
of the Society. His counsel on editorial Kappa Delta Pi has come his leadership 
policies and problems influenced greatly of high and meaningful achievement to 
the undertakings of the Executive Coun- Kadelpians who were destined to accept 
cll in its efforts to use the printed page large responsibility in the profession of 
to advance the cause of Education. He, teaching both at home and abroad. To 
too, was delegated from time to time to all members of Kappa Delta Pi there 
contact the members of the Laureate will come a feeling of personal loss as 
Chapter for their considered opinion on this staunch friend of children, youth, 
various phases of the activities of Kappa and teachers yields to others the respon- 
Delta Pi. sibilities which he so unreservedly ac- 

The Convocations have always been cepted for the advancement of teaching, 
enlivened by the presence of Mr. Bag- Mr. Bagley’s life may be character- 
ley. He enjoyed young people and they ixed as a forceful attack on problems 
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of education looking toward better teach- 
ing for all the children of all communi- 
ties. His confidence in and love for 
young people were basic elements in 
his successful leadership. His retiring 
disposition, avoidance of personal pub- 
licity, wholesome spirit of co-operation, 
fundamental honesty, and belief in fair 
dealing won him and his cause many 
admirers. He stood four-square for the 
broad vision, the high-minded, the right. 


He was prodigal of his time for Kappa 
Delta Pi and for worthy causes which 
challenged him. For his inspiration and 
leadership, members of Kappa Delta 
Pi will always hold in highest esteem 
the founder and long-time participant in 
activities of their Society. William Chan- 
dler Bagley has left many memories of 
him as a living example of an idea and 
many friends who will carry on in the 
cause to which his life was dedicated. 


Brotherhood, has never had a fair trial. History records single episodes 
of genuine brotherhood. They startle us with their contrast to the 
prevailing hostility of one group to another. Men are suspicious crea- 
tures; they fear and distrust strangers. They understand the members 
of their own group. Whatever the groups the members of it are ac- 
cepted; they are to he treated as brothers. Coiwerselpj those who are 
outside the group, the family, the clan, the tribe, the nation, are sus- 
pect. They do not belong; they are different. They are strangers~at 
worst enemies, to be killed or captured, at best people of an inferior 
kind, possessed of fewer rights and privileges than those who belong. 
—President John W. Nason, Swarthmore College. 



A Child in Error 

Alexander Frazier 


Telling is no way really to bequeath 
wisdom. Wisdom’s a choice once made 
and found to be, othering error. You 
with your tenderest frown upon him, 
a child in error, cannot but wait 
if yours be wisdom’s frown until he 
cries out and turns away, seeking. 
Then if you will, be pleasant to him. 

But the kissed wound will weep ; 
be not too kind to him, or he’ll 
say Father^ sing me to sleef, I 
am so tired. My head aches. Flold 
my head, 1 am going to be sick. 
Bewry the vengeance of the outraged 
elder: do not put your finger 
down the throat of a sick child. 

A tired child rallies: he rests and 
as you smile him into courage he 
turns to it this time with wisdom’s 
first learned cunning, the will to. 

His way is, when once he has it, 
his 5 wiser he cannot be, till 
older. An older child’s wiser 
because he’s older. Remember this. 
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William Chandler Bagley; 
The Teacher 

Earle Rugg 


W E WHO are teachers should con- 
sider ourselves very lucky in the 
teachers we have had. People are edu- 
cated in a variety of ways. Education 
takes place both in formal school and 
by outside-of-school agencies. Each per- 
son learns primarily by what he reads. 
Interaction with others in both ways is 
crucial to the growth processes called 
education. However, the great associa- 
tive agency in the life-long process of 
learning is the teacher. 

I have been fortunate In the truly 
great teachers I have had. Among them 
are a fourth grade teacher, two high 
school teachers, and several professors 
at the Universities of Illinois and Chi- 
cago and at Teachers College (Colum- 
bia). The most important characteristic 
of all of these teachers was their con- 
cern for the student. They all guided 
and inspired their students to realize 
their potentialities, 

Mr. Bagley was such a teacher. I ad- 
dress him as Mister because one of my 
earliest recollections of him at Illinois 
was when he told us in class that Mister 
was the democratic mark of respect for 
male teachers. He decried rank and class 
distinction in universities, but he stood 
for respect for the teacher and for the 
dignity and worth of the artist or crafts- 
man in teaching. 

Pie it was who introduced me to the 
study of the then new field of specializa- 
tion, education, at the University of Illi- 


nois in 1913. Since then he has continu- 
ously taught me. He taught me much 
directly in classes and as my major pro- 
fessor at Columbia between 1920 and 
1923. Indirectly he has taught me much 
through what I have heard him say 
almost annually at national educational 
meetings, by many visits with him since 
1923 and most important of all by what 
he has written. 

The latter is his permanent record of 
teaching. Prospective teachers in genera- 
tions to come can benefit from his pub- 
lications. Any student may trace his 
philosophy from his Educative Process 
(Macmillan, 1905) to his last writings 
as editor of School and Society, 1939 to 
1946. The latter position as editor was 
his way of teaching the profession after 
he had retired as professor of educa- 
tion from Teachers College (Colum- 
bia), in 1939. 

His early teaching and writing were 
directed to professionalizing and making 
scientific what is now too much neg- 
lected, if not forgotten, that is, the prin- 
ciples of teaching. He was effectively 
prepared for this task as a student. He 
first studied scientific agriculture as an 
undergraduate and took his bachelor’s 
degree in that field. But as he says, it 
was difficult then to earn a living in 
scientific agriculture. “Then I was a 
landless farmer. , . . Times were hard 
and work of all kinds was very scarce. 
The farmers of those days were inclined 
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to scoff at scientific agriculture. I could 
have worked for my board and a little 
more, and I should have done so had I 
been able to find a job. But while I 
was looking for a place, a chance came 
to teach school. ... I have been engaged 
in that work ever since.”'- 

As a graduate student he studied the 
newly emerging science of psychology. 
After completing his work for the doc- 
torate of philosophy in that subject at 
Cornell University, he served a real ap- 
prenticeship as a classroom teacher in 
the public elementary schools and as a 
teacher in what I regard as the truly 
great American teaching institution — the 
normal school. William C. Bagley ac- 
quired the scholarship of his profession 
and the skill of the teaching craft early 
in life. He continued to exemplify both 
throughout his teaching career. During 
all of his teaching activity he empha- 
sized with the degree of the master 
craftsman the need for the dignity, 
worth and artistry of the teacher. He 
recognized that the teacher was the best 
agent to make the formal school an ef- 
fective instrument of American democ- 
racy. 

Bagley constantly sought to make us 
see in 1913 in “Ed i — Introduction to 
Teaching,” the need for the properly 
prepared artist teacher. He continued to 
teach such a course throughout his life. 
He pleaded in his early Craftsmanship 
in Teaching — still a fundamental book — 
for the skilled or competent scholar and 
teacher. To him scholarship and su- 

' Bagley, W. C. Craitsmanshif in Teaching, 
pp. 99-100. Macmillan, 1911. 

’ See Johnson, Henry. TJie Other Side of Main 
Street, chapter ii, “-With Mr. Lord in Illinois.” 
Columbia University Press, 1943. 
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perlor teaching were complementary. 

I can still remember his apt illustra- 
tions in that course. He assured us that 
the properly prepared teacher was the 
crux of improving American public edu- 
cation. He deplored as vigorously as any 
one person could the lack of minimum 
professional standards in teacher prepa- 
ration. One of his devices to make this 
inadequacy vivid to us was to portray 
the teachers of America on parade. The 
concreteness of this example was In his 
statement that over half of the then 
600,000 teachers would pass in review 
before a single one had had even the 
minimum of two years of college prepa- 
ration, three years of teaching experi- 
ence, or the legal age of maturity— 
twenty-one years. 

He inspired us to be proud of teach- 
ing and of being teachers. He quoted 
the reply of another contemporary edu- 
cational teacher and leader, Mr. Living- 
ston C. Lord^ of the then Charleston 
(Illinois) Normal School, to those citi- 
zens who sneeringly asserted that teach- 
ing was merely a stepping stone to other 
professions. How Mr. Bagley loved to 
give Mr. Lord’s rejoinder: “Those who 
use teaching as a stepping stone forget 
that they are stepping on the children 
of the land.” 

While at the University of Illinois, 
William C. Bagley was co-founder of 
a new professional education society, 
Kappa Delta Pi. I esteem my member- 
ship in the early days of the mother 
chapter. I believe that it Is true that It 
was because of the Influence of Mr. 
Bagley that Kappa Delta Pi decided to 
grant charters to the new and up-graded 
teachers colleges of America. Profes- 
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sional educational societies were then 
restricted to schools of education In uni- 
versities. Also I believe that Mr. Bag- 
ley’s Influence was felt in Kappa Delta Pi 
early in its history in adopting a policy 
of admitting qualified educators to mem- 
bership regardless of creed, race, or 
color. 

Bagley left Illinois in 1917. First, he 
made the pioneer survey of the educa- 
tion of teachers, a study of Missouri 
teacher-preparing institutions, for the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. His published re- 
port, The Professional Preparation of 
Teachers for American Public Schools, 
became the bible of subsequent efforts 
to improve the education of teachers. 
Second, after completing that survey, he 
moved to Teachers College (Colum- 
bia), where he devoted the remainder of 
his career to the cause of educating 
teachers for teachers colleges. 

He also reflected his conviction that 
classroom teaching was a more Impor- 
tant activity than administration of edu- 
cation. As Dean at Illinois he had built 
a truly great school of education, but he 
forsook this administrative job seem- 
ingly because of his conviction that 
teaching is the supreme position in edu- 
cation. 

This scholar and educator lived his 
professional life during the great ex- 
pansion of this country. He was thus, 
as a prepared, responsible teacher, in- 
evitably in the midst of new educational 
Issues. I remember Bagley’s early con- 
cern with the pioneer research on the 

*Wysor, Nettie, “A Man of Good Will.” 
School and Sochiy, vol. 64, pp. 14.7-149 (August 
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reconstruction of our graded school or- 
ganization, particularly the junior high 
school, and his early contributions to 
the objective study of the school cur- 
riculum. Also, “it was at this time that 
his debates with David Snedden ... on 
the rival claims of liberal and vocational 
education won for him his appointment 
to the staff of Teachers College. The 
late James E. Russell, then Dean of 
Teachers College, said that the Univer- 
sity could not afford to have a man like 
Bagley fighting on the outside instead 
of representing Teachers College.”^ 

Thus William C. Bagley by his dis- 
position to be critical of new movements, 
made himself a great teacher for the 
entire profession and for the public too. 
One should hasten to add that he was 
constructively critical. He was a true 
scholar and scientist. He always pre- 
sented both sides of the issue. He recog- 
nized the merits of the side he opposed, 
but he unerringly documented his claims 
in opposition. 

In my judgment the best example of 
his place as a teaching critic occurred in 
the early 1920’s on the issue of heredity 
versus environment, and on what he con- 
tended was the undue emphasis on the 
innate or hereditary intelligence as con- 
trasted to the contribution of formal 
mass schooling to the Intelligence of 
men and women. I regard my oppor- 
tunity in graduate school work to hear 
Bagley expound his convictions with ef- 
fective supporting evidence as the best 
example of his direct teaching. It Is 
fundamental to one’s education to see 
in balance both sides of an issue. I had 
heard the other side of this question at 
Chicago. Mr. Bagley’s epoch-making 
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criticisms of intelligence, subsequently resume of the historical development of 


published as the first paper in. his De- 
terminism in Education (Warwick and 
York, 1925) are increasingly being ac- 
cepted. He started an entirely new line 
of appraisal of these hypotheses of 
heredity versus environment and of the 
nature and limits of the power of mass 
education. 

Another of Bagley’s critiques, in part 
a summary of his earlier philosophy, is 
found in what I regard as his best re- 
cent teaching: Education and the Emer- 
gent M.m (Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1934). Here he expounds the long view 
that education is the primary factor in 
social evolution. He also asserts that the 
function of organized, formal education 
is to see to it that the most significant 
learnings of the race are woven into 
the life experience of each generation. 

The consistency of his support of mass 
educational values is reflected in one of 
his last organized book publications, A 
Centur'^ of the Universal School (Mac- 
millan, 1937). In 1936, he gave the 
annual Kappa Delta Pi lecture in St. 
Louis, a city where he had served an 
early apprenticeship as a teacher. He 
honored Kappa Delta Pi in the celebra- 
tion of its twenty-fifth anniversary that 
year. Mr. Alfred Hall-Quest, the editor 
of the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series, 
says in the Introduction of this volume: 
“The reader will find in A Century of 
the Universal School a clear-eyed 

* “Projects and Purposes in Teaching’ and 
Learning.” Teachers College Record, vol. 21, pp. 
288-299 (September, 1920). 

“See “An Essentialist’s Platform for the Ad- 
vancement of American Education.” Educational 
Administration and Suferuision, vol. 24., pp. 244- 
256 (April, 1938). 


universal education, a scholarly inter- 
pretation of its significance in the growth 
of national life, a critical but optimistic 
evaluation of its weaknesses, and 
throughout a reflection of the author’s 
widely-known championship of the com- 
mon school as the inalienable right of all 
people regardless of race, creed, or color, 
to the end that under its direction they 
may know their cultural heritage and 
learn how to apply it to the promotion 
of their progressive welfare.” 

His other major criticism, along with 
Determinism in Education, was directed 
at Progressive education. Toward the 
end of his active teaching career he was 
influential in organizing an opposing 
group, “The Essentialist Committee for 
the Advancement of American Educa- 
tion.” One of William C. Bagley’s fun- 
damental values was self-discipline. 
Hence, while he in his first critique of 
progressive education recognized the 
dynamic contribution of interest in learn- 
ing,* nevertheless he was very critical of 
the weaknesses of theories which glori- 
fied interest, freedom, immediate needs, 
and pupil initiative. To him the su- 
preme values in the educative process 
were effort, discipline, and logical se- 
quence of race experiences.® 

From students who studied directly 
under him, from others who were 
taught indirectly by his writings, and 
from his peers come words and phrases 
that characterize him. Many of my col- 
leagues constantly quote him. One as- 
serted that his greatness lay in making 
each of his students feel that each per- 
son counted or that each person was of 
worth. This man had told Bagley that 
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he then was a teacher in a small school. 
Mr. Baglcy immediately assured my 
friend that there was no humble or un- 
important teaching post. Another col- 
league told me that Bagiey’s greatness 
lay in his living the philosophy that he 
espoused. I believe he truly did. One stu- 
dent says of him: “In one sense I can feel 
no regret at his passing; his work had 


‘‘Craftsmanship in Teaching, p, n6. 


been so complete— so successful.” 

Personally I regret his passing. His 
life was complete and successful, but 1 
will miss the visits with him, an annual 
Christmas letter, and the stimulation of 
fresh, vigorous thinking in his writings. 
One may apply to him the title he ap- 
plied to his principal in an elementary 
school in his early days of teaching in 
St. Louis,*'’ “William Chandler Bagley, 
Architect of Character.” 


In the last analysis the teacher is the heart of the educational system- 
Curricula, frograms, administrative efficiency— all come to naught 
without the teacher-, all are secondary in importance to him. The final 
educational results defend upon the teacher. In our educational plan- 
ning he should he exalted, the importance of his role emphasized and 
magnified . , . The spirit of learning is contagious. It is caught rather 
than taught. It is transmitted only by those who are intellectually alive. 
—Oliver C. Carmichael, President, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 



Opportunities 

Lilla Rachel Palmer 

Ma:ny opportunities to help my fellowmen 
Have sped across my path 
And beckoned for a day, 

But I’ve been blind to every one; 

I kept my freedom and turned away. 

Another time, I said, when I’m not tired 
I’ll do the kindness act. 

Right now I’ll not be bound 
By love, by friends, or home; 

I’ll roam and get around. 

But greater sins than this can never be 
Than casting chances to the winds 
With notions that it makes us free. 




William Chandler Bagley and the 
Professional Education 
of Teachers 

E. S. Evenden 


I T IS a difficult assignment to describe in 
a short article the extensive contribu- 
tions of William C. Bagley to the pro- 
fessional education of teachers. The fact 
that his philosophy, his work as a teacher 
and his contributions to Kappa Delta 
Pi have been assigned to others would 
appear to limit the size of the assign- 
ment. That fact does not, however, de- 
crease its difficulty because Dr. Bagley’s 
philosophy, his unswerving belief in the 
importance of the role of the teacher in 
the improvement of society and his con- 
tinuous striving to exemplify that role 
are essential parts of his contribution to 
the professional education of teachers. 

An account of Dr. Bagley’s relation- 
ship to the field would have to start with 
his first teaching experiences in a rural 
school in Michigan. There his sincerity 
and his standards of excellence made 
him aware of his inadequate prepara- 
tion for the work, even though he held 
a bachelor’s degree in science from an 
excellent college. His work for that de- 
gree had had little or no reference to 
teaching and none to teaching in a rural 
school. He therefore decided to obtain 
additional preparation and completed his 
work for the Ph.D. In the field of psy- 
chology and related sciences. Then for 
a brief period he was principal of an 
elementary school and in 1902 accepted 
a teaching and administrative assign- 


ment in the Normal School at Dillon, 
Montana. With the acceptance of this 
position his professional crusade for the 
education of better teachers for the 
schools of America started. 

The contributions of Dr. Bagley to 
the field of teacher education will be 
considered under five large headings; his 
students, his textbooks, his theory of the 
professional treatment of subject matter, 
his surveys and his debates. Each of 
these will be discussed separately, al- 
though it Is evident that they are in- 
separably related. 

I. Dr, Bagley’ s Students 

For four years at Dillon, two years 
at Oswego, nine years at the University 
of Illinois and twenty-three years of 
active teaching at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Dr. Bagley was a 
teacher of teachers and a teacher of the 
teachers of teachers. It is impossible to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy 
the thousands of students who, during 
those thirty-eight years, took one or more 
of his courses and who, being exposed 
to the contagious influence of his sin- 
cerity, his respect for and exempllcation 
of sound scholarship, his consideration 
for the dignity of others, and his mis- 
sionary zeal to Improve the work of the 
schools, were better teachers because of 
that exposure. At the time of his retirc- 
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ment from active teaching when his 
friends wanted to have his portrait 
painted and to establish the W. C. Bag- 
ley Scholarship Fund a list of the dif- 
ferent students who had had one or 
more of his courses in teacher education 
at Teachers College numbered over 
5,000. Every state and territory of the 
United States and a great many foreign 
countries were represented by these stu- 
dents. The positions held ranged from 
university presidents to teachers of small 
rural schools (for Dr. Bagley, no posi- 
tion was higher and no service more 
worthy than that of the teacher and 
especially the teachers in_ the under- 
privileged rural areas). His students 
were teaching in practically every nor- 
mal school, teachers college, and school 
of education in this country. Naturally 
they did not all fully agree with Dr. 
Bagley’s theories but the majority of 
them understood what his position was 
on controversial issues and the evidence 
upon which his stand was taken. If they 
disagreed they were forced to justify 
any different position which they held. 

Dr. Bagley In his teaching as well as 
in his writing went to great pains to be 
clear. He wanted no support for his 
point of view from persons who did not 
understand what the point of view was. 
Obscurity of expression was indicative to 
him of fuzzy thinking. 

There is no possible way of estimat- 
ing the influence on teacher education of 
his thousands of students. It is certain 
that the points of view which he pre- 
sented so clearly and convincingly in his 

' Reisner, E. H., The Evolution of the Com- 
mon School. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1935. p. 488. 
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classes were in turn presented by his 
students for consideration in countless 
faculty meetings and educational con- 
ferences. Dr. Bagley asked for nothing 
more than that the causes he championed 
should be accurately presented for con- 
sideration. If they were not able to with- 
stand discussion he was satisfied that they 
were inadequate or that further Inves- 
tigation was needed. 

1 . Dr. Bagley^ s Textbooks 

His first book in teacher education 
was The Educative Process which he 
started to write soon after he joined the 
faculty of the Normal School at Dillon. 
In commenting on the publication of 
this book E. H. Reisner said: “The pub- 
lication of M. V. O’Shea’s Education as 
Adjustment in 1903 and W. C. Bagley’s 
The Educative Process in 1905 may be 
regarded as a definite indication that 
the new psychology had supplanted the 
faculty psychology and the Flerbartian 
psychology in American education. 
These works provided for students in 
normal schools and colleges a new and 
systematic formulation of the principles 
and techniques of instruction based on 
a dynamic psychology and a sociology 
that owed much to the theory of organic 
evolution.”^ 

The Educative Process was followed 
two years later by Classroom Manage- 
ment, which was even more widely read 
than The Educative Process and which 
was replete with specific suggestions for 
the better handling of instructional prob- 
lems in classrooms — the suggestions 
wherever possible supported by the re- 
sults of systematic studies. The extent 
of the influence of these two books can 
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be seen by the fact that 59,936 copies of 
The Educative Process were sold before 
it went out of print in 1939 and 158,340 
copies of Classroom Management be- 
tween 1907 and 1946, when it went out 
of print. This sales record over a pe- 
riod of nearly 40 years probably put 
Classroom Management in the half 
dozen “best sellers” among textbooks 
in education. Each of these books was 
also translated into other languages. 
The publication of these two books so 
early in Dr. Bagley’s professional ca- 
reer established almost immediately his 
reputation as one of the best known and 
most widely read American educators — 
a position of eminence he never lost, 
both because of the quality and extent 
of his writing. 

The steady stream of major writings 
included: Crajtsmanshif in Teaching, 
1911; Educational Values, 1911; Hu- 
man Behavior (with Stephen S. Colvin), 
1913; School Discifline, 1915; The 
Prefaration of Teachers with W. S. 
Learned and others), 1919; The Na- 
tion and the Schools (with John A. 
H. Keith), 1920; An Introduction to 
Teaching (also with Kieth), 19245 De- 
terminism in Education, 19255 The Cali- 
fornia Curriculum Study (with G. C. 
Kyte), 19265 Education, Crime and So- 
cial Progress, 1931 5 Standard Practices 
in Teaching (with Marion E. Macdon- 
ald), 19325 Education and Emergent 
Man, 19345 A Century of the Universal 
School, 19375 and The Teacher of the 
Social Studies (with Thomas Alexan- 
der), 1937. All of these were pointed 
toward the improvement of teacher edu- 
cation and do not include his extensive 
collaborative writing in the preparation 
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of school textbooks in the fields of his- 
tory, spelling and reading. 

3. Dr. Bagley’s Theory of the Profes- 
sional Treatment of Subfect Matter 

Early in his efforts to improve the 
quality of teaching, Dr. Bagley took 
sharp issue with the idea that “if you 
know a subject you can teach it.” This 
he considered one of the dangerous 
“half truths” that confused thinking in 
the field of teacher education. No one 
would hold more ardently than Dr. 
Bagley that a teacher must know his 
subject and know it thoroughly before 
he could teach it, but he insisted with 
equal vehemence that the teacher must 
know more than his subject. He must 
understand the nature and learning hab- 
its of the boys and girls of the age to 
be taught. He must know the psychol- 
ogy of teaching and learning and be 
able to apply it to the subject he is to 
teach. He must know the most effective 
methods of classroom teaching and ways 
of adjusting them to the needs of in- 
dividual pupils. He must know the 
available procedures for evaluating his 
teaching. He must also know the rela- 
tionships of his subject to the total cur- 
riculum pattern for the school and be 
able so to present his material as to 
make an optimum contribution to the 
development of the boys and girls and 
of the community in which they live. 

These attitudes, understandings and 
skills which represent the needed equip- 
ment of a teacher beyond the mastery of 
the subject matter in his teaching field 
were central to Dr. Bagley’s proposals 
for the professional education of teach- 
ers. These were the “plus” elements 
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which should represent the difference 
between the equipment of a profession- 
ally prepared teacher in a teachers col- 
lege or school of education and a teacher 
of the same subject in a liberal arts col- 
lege which takes no official recognition 
of its responsibility for the preparation 
of teachers. Dr. Bagley in his teaching 
and in his own writings and by encour- 
aging a number of his doctoral students 
to write theses on “professionalized 
subject matter” or, as he later preferred 
to call it, “the professional treatment of 
subject matter” did all he could to get 
a wider acceptance of this idea. He felt 
that its general acceptance by faculty 
members in institutions preparing teach- 
ers and the changes in practice that 
would certainly follow would do more 
to raise the quality of instruction of 
prospective teachers than any other one 
thing. 

4. Dr. Bagley^s Surveys 

Dr. Bagley’s leading role in the study 
of teacher education In Missouri — started 
in 1914 and completed in 1917 — had a 
great deal of influence upon the pattern 
of his work during his years at Teach- 
ers College. In that report^ Dr. Bagley 
and his collaborators arrived at a very 
definite philosophy of teacher education 
and agreed upon a number of essential 
elements in implementing that philoso- 
phy. So well was that work done and 
its proposals so far ahead of their time 
that most of the recommendations are 

* The Professional Pre-paraton of Teachers for 
American Public Schools by William S. Learned, 
W. C. Bag-ley and others. Nerv York, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Learning, 
1920. 


still good — after 30 years. Other stud- 
ies of a survey nature were made in Ver- 
mont, New York, Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, Florida, North 
Carolina, Maryland and Iraq, besides 
participation in the surveys of several 
cities and studies of numerous individ- 
ual institutions. These contacts with 
situations where the actual work of 
teacher education was being carried on 
enabled Dr. Bagley to keep in close 
touch with the most pressing problems 
In teacher education and added to the 
effectiveness and practicability of his 
teaching. He was never far removed 
from the responsibility of having to 
analyze a curriculum for the education 
of teachers in relation to the kinds of 
students who were entering teaching 
and the needs of the area served. His 
theories were constantly being subjected 
to the criticism of persons who would 
be responsible for carrying them out. 

Follow-up studies of several of the 
surveys under Dr. Bagley’s direction 
have shown that a large proportion of 
his recommendations were adopted and 
were in successful operation at the time 
the follow-ups were made. 

5. Dr. Bagley^s Debates 

Dr. Bagley’s method of work invari- 
ably brought him to the point where he 
reached conclusions and when enough 
of these supported a point of view he 
arrived at a conviction. Unlike many 
persons, less sure of their proof, Dr. 
Bagley had the courage which should ac- 
company convictions, especially upon 
controversial issues. 

Dr. Bagley was, during his entire 
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career, one of the country’s most ardent 
and effective disputants on educational 
questions. He carried no chip on his 
shoulder regarding his educational be- 
liefs and never allowed his debates to be- 
come personal but if anyone made a 
statement about his position which was 
unfair or, worse yet, inaccurate, that per- 
son was certain to hear or read about his 
mistake in ways which usually left little 
doubt as to who was in the wrong. 

Dr. Bagley’s debates and campaigns 
in defense of sound and systematic schol- 
arship, against the overemphasis of the 
I. Q. as a basis for determining the 
school opportunities of children, for the 
equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties of all children, for the improvement 
of the public schools, for the educational 
use of the radio, and for the other causes 
which he so earnestly championed con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
field of teacher education because they 
all placed a larger responsibility upon 
the teacher and made more apparent the 
need for a longer period of professional 
preparation. 

In summary and chronologically it 
can be said that Dr. Bagley’s contribu- 
tions to the field of the professional edu- 
cation of teachers fell into three periods. 

1902-igiy. During this period he was 
developing his fundamental theories of 
teacher education and teaching students 


who were in the main prospective teach- 
ers, classroom teachers, principals and 
superintendents. 

igiy-ip4o. In 1917 he offered at 
Teachers College his first graduate 
course in the theory and problems of 
teacher education and from that time 
until his retirement in 1940 he was en- 
gaged in refining and promoting his 
theories. During this period his students 
were in the majority of cases actual or 
prospective members of faculties of nor- 
mal schools, teachers colleges, liberal 
arts colleges, schools of education and 
universities— -persons who in turn would 
go into the field to teach prospective 
teachers, classroom teachers, principals 
and superintendents. 

1940-1946. In this third period as 
editor of School and Society Dr. Bagley 
was enabled to continue his interest in 
the education of teachers. Each week by 
the articles which he selected and by his 
own editorial contributions Dr. Bagley 
kept the cause of teacher education be- 
fore a representative group of American 
leaders in education. 

Not since the time of Horace Mann 
has anyone been so universally recog- 
nized as the champion of the profes- 
sional education of teachers, nor so sig- 
nificantly identified with its many- 
fronted advances as was William C. 
Bagley. 


Whatever mitigates the woes or increases the haffiness of others^ this 
is my criterion of goodness-, and whatever injures society at large, or 
any individual in it, this is my measure of iniquity . — Robert Burns. 




Slender, hesitant, lacework of a new bridge 

threads itself through the gray morning mist; 
then, in the faintness of the sun’s first gropings, 
grows magically a form that faces far below 
first stirrings of trafllc. 

Faint, unsure of her power, she looks away — 
in fear turns toward the swirling river at her feet. 

Life sweeps through her. She wakens fully and bravely looks 
across the traffic and the water while — 
scarcely noticed in her new strength — 
tiny figures of men climb aloft, swarm on the steel ribs. 
These bits with their hammers, they dare to prick 
the strength of the new monster — -goad her, push her; 
and indignantly she rears farther and farther in a span 
over the turmoil below : 

Now a thing of force and power and beauty : new bridge 
glowing with strength in the bright day. 



Snap-Courses Made Snappy Sailors 

A. John 


O NCE I am demobilized from my 
iiltra-peaceful duties as a naval 
officer with the Training Activity of the 
Navy and am permitted to learn the use 
of firearms, the fellow who has been 
sounding off so harshly about American 
education had better seek cover. I refer 
to that missionary for the unpleasant 
mode of life, who insists that modern 
schools are too soft, that they are lacking 
in discipline and drive, that they in- 
dulge mamma’s whim to pamper little 
Johnny, and that they are geared to 
produce only mopes, milksops, molly- 
coddles and morons. I want to meet, “at 
ten paces,” the hard guy who began long 
before Pearl Harbor to blast American 
education and expose it as one proces- 
sion of snap-courses, spoon fed to the 
student, from baby-hood to the grave 
— from kindergarten through graduate 
school. 

I am a school teacher, although I 
usually conceal that fact from strangers. 
In that contrite, and humble status, I 
have been badly abused by the self- 
appointed educational expert. He has 
found fault with my every move and, 
as a result, caused me to develop a 
serious inferiority complex, which 
would never have been discarded had 
it not been for my Navy experience. 
There is nothing like being a captain 
in the Navy with everyone saluting and 
“sirring” you to cure inferiority com- 
plexes. The worm has turned into a 
martinet and Intends to make everyone 
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who even mildly criticized our educa- 
tional system eat his words — at the point 
of a gun if necessary. 

But first I want the satisfaction of 
demonstrating to him that at least as 
far as the Navy’s experience was in- 
volved, American education did much 
to win the war. I intend to show that 
snap-courses provided teachers and sug- 
gested instructional techniques that con- 
tributed much to training and that the 
so called snap-course education produced 
men and women w'ho in a very short 
span of time became the snappiest sailors 
the world has ever seen. 

All of this, however, is in the nature 
of a rebuttal and hence we will first 
give a hearing, if only a biased one, to 
the desecrators of the schools. One of 
my most vivid experiences with this type 
of vandal occurred at a school board 
meeting held a few months before the 
outbreak of hostilities with Japan. It 
was to be a session at which the board 
would try to determine how to adjust 
local education to meet the needs of a 
probable war. An army major had been 
invited to express his ideas on the sub- 
ject. 

Major Smith was red-faced and pot- 
bellied. He was the haranguer type of 
speaker who can rant on for hours — and 
he did. His talk was the most masterful 
job of damning modern education, with- 
out the benefit of appropriate profanity, 
I ever wish to hear. As punishment for 
what they had done to American youth, 
no level of Hades was low or infernal 
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enough for the consignment of school 
teachers and administrators. 

The Major’s first damning objective 
was the present school physical training 
program. In his opinion this was little 
above a play level and tended to make 
the strong, weak and the weak, weak- 
lings. 

“Give me,” said he, attempting to 
strike his chest to give force to his 
statement but neglecting to heed the 
abdominal hazard, “good old fashioned 
calisthenics. That’s the stuff to put hair 
on your chest and make a man of you. 
Calisthenics have kept me In shape. 
Maybe I can’t toss a ball into a basket 
or fall exhausted after running a hun- 
dred yards In ten seconds, but when it 
comes to enduring real hardships I’ll 
out-last any representative of the 
younger generation you care to pick. 
Why the modern kid can’t even with- 
stand a cold winter.” The Major Im- 
plied he could, probably because of the 
hair on his chest put there by much 
calisthenics. 

Our propagandist for calisthenics 
ranted on, “Now when It comes to 
discipline you’ll find there is no better 
developer of discipline than calisthenics 
and what this country needs is more 
discipline — x x x x x x x.” The major 
entered into the “leitmotif” of his talk. 
He became evangelical as well as apo- 
plectic whenever he pressed the case of 
discipline, which he did far more fre- 
quently than either the occasion or the 
subject justified. 

II 

The Major made no attempt to de- 
scribe the nature of discipline. He was 
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content to insist it Is something more to 
be desired than defined — a rather uncer- 
tain assumption when it comes to train- 
ing for discipline. Unfortunately the 
word “discipline” has taken on a great 
number of meanings. Most military 
men use it as a word synonymous with 
behavior and in the light of military 
ethics “good discipline” means satis- 
factory behavior and “poor discipline” 
the converse. 

It takes a pretty bold man to offer a 
panacea in the field of behavior, since 
that field involves such other areas of 
learning as: psychology, medicine, so- 
cial science, education, ethics, and re- 
ligion. But the Major was a bold man 
and his cure-all was calisthenics. The 
victim of calisthenics was weaned, 
through much practice in immediate and 
unquestioning response to command, of 
any tendency to think. He learned to 
obey orders implicitly— to carry out in- 
structions to the letter. I think we can 
ail agree with the major that anyone 
spending a good portion of his time re- 
acting to the commands, “one, two, 
three, four, repeat” over a period of 
years would atrophy mentally. No mili- 
tary leader wants this I am certain. 

With the close of a vehement diatribe 
on the fallacies he found in modern 
physical training theory, the Major 
launched into a lengthy extolment of 
the virtues of a thorough education In 
mathematics. He left the listener with 
the impression that, in a soldier’s make- 
up, a knowledge of mathematics took 
second place only to good discipline. It 
became apparent that school curricula 
must immediately be purged of such 
boondogling subjects as history, eco- 
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nomics, biology, and foreign language 
with mathematics substituted in their 
place. I timidly questioned the speaker 
about art, and music and he accused me 
of treason for even mentioning their 
names. He did not, however, become too 
specific with respect to the kind of 
mathematics he wanted, leaving the im- 
pression that all mathematics was func- 
tional. I did not dare expose my igno- 
rance or lack of loyalty again by asking 
him how he intended to fight the Ger- 
mans with Non-Euclidian Geometiy. 

Major Smith held his knock-out 
punch for a final slam at Progressive 
Education. It went down for the final 
count with the charges: “Progressive 
Education is the cess-pool that breeds 
communism. All progressive educators 
are communists ex-officio.” 

The board members listened spell- 
bound as the speaker brought his devas- 
tating oratory to a climax with a eulogy 
to good old-fashioned discipline, which 
departed this earth with the birth of the 
preseuxl generation and which must be 
resurrected in time to save our women 
from death, torture and rape at the 
hands of the Japs. 

The applause was long, boisterous and 
sincere. A board member will always 
applaud a tirade directed against educa- 
tion. Modern education costs money and 
has embarrassing political possibilities. 
Furthermore anything promoted by 
teachers or principals must be, a priori, 
silly and impractical. The board member 
is also imbued with a great respect for 
what he calls “good old-fashioned edu- 
cation”; — the education that made him 
must be as good as its product. 

I left the meeting disillusioned and 


afraid. Disillusioned, because 1 had dis- 
covered that my efforts as an educator 
had come to no good end. Afraid, be- 
cause it was obvious that we were not 
prepared to face the enemy. For several 
generations our education had been pro- 
ducing weaker and weaker weaklings. I 
recalled seeing Japanese children in a 
first grade class, only the week before. 
These undoubtedly were spies and had 
already passed the word about the hope- 
less inadequacy of our educational front. 

The Major’s talk had convinced me 
that, before long, I would be seeking a 
job — unless the enemy landed before I 
was fired, in which case I would be seek- 
ing a hiding place. The Navy offered a 
job, and I had a feeling, which was later 
verified, that if I could get into navy 
training I would be safer from the 
enemy than as a civilian. I headed for 
the nearest officer procurement office 
doubtful that they would be foolish 
enough to commission a school teacher. 

Ill 

En route I was joined by one of the 
school board members, who was the 
president of a large soap manufacturing 
corporation. He was still in an inspired 
mood as a result of the Major’s talk. 
“Wasn’t it pointed.?”, “Isn’t discipline 
wonderful?” “Education needs men 
like the Major, real he-men not old 
maid school teachers in pants.” I was 
compelled to agree since my job is con- 
tingent upon properly “yesing” school 
board members. 

The Major’s newly made disciple left 
me at the procurement office with a dis- 
interested and vaguely expressed hope 
I would make it; but his soul was still 
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with his messiah. His last words were and possibly fire control the Navy’s need 


“Do you know that Smith was our out- 
standing soap-salesman? Only last week, 
he set a new record for selling our 
famous Fairy Soap — and that right be- 
fore going into the army, when he must 
have been concerned with other things.” 

I knew then that I belonged in uniform. 

Before the outbreak of hostilities 
when Navy training on a large scale was 
still in the experimental stage brass hats 
steered shy of employing educators to 
help. When it became necessary to 
build a physical training program the 
Navy called in ex-heavyweight boxing 
champion Gene Tunney to do the job. 
This might well have proved a disastrous 
move had Gene gone about training 
sailors in the same fashion boxers are 
trained. Commander Tunney, however, 
recognized that road-work and sparring 
were not the only things a man needed 
to be fit for sea-duty. Tunney knew his 
own limitations and called in every 
school physical training expert he could 
find to help him. He enlisted hundreds 
of high school physical education in- 
structors as “Tunney-fish” chiefs to do 
the actual teaching. In a surprisingly 
short time he was able to develop one 
of the finest physical training programs 
this nation has ever seen. But this pro- 
gram was not new, — not unique in any 
way. It was the program the public 
schools had been attempting to build for 
years in the face of Major Smith-like 
opposition. 

With the exception of a very few 
sporadic protests by some of the old 
guard, the Navy never became violent 
over the subject of mathematics. Out- 
side such areas as advanced electronics 


for mathematics was more or less 
limited to the use of primary arithmetic. 
Contrary to popular belief, modern 
navigational methods ask only that the 
navigator be able to read tables and add 
and subtract accurately. Navy training 
courses did require some refresher work 
in arithmetic and the Navy employed 
genial Doctor Schorling, authority in the 
teaching of that subject, to prepare 
elementary texts in the field. It is safe 
to say that at no time did the supposed 
lack of basic mathematics training in our 
schools become so apparent that it made 
any serious difference whatever to the 
Navy training program. 

As the war progressed, it became 
more and more apparent to those re- 
sponsible for training that modern edu- 
cators could make a real contribution. 
Hence in November of the year 1942 
the Training Division in the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel was completely re- 
organized and staffed almost solely with 
outstanding educators both young and 
middle aged. These included such edu- 
cational leaders in uniform as: Captain 
Adams, Provost of Cornell University 
and Commander Eurlch, Vice-President 
of Stanford University and civilians; 
President Elliot of Purdue, Dean Craw- 
ford of Michigan and President Heald 
of Illinois Institute of Technology as 
well as some five hundred minor lights 
both in uniform and out. These educa- 
tors brought into the Navy the same 
philosophies, the same principles and 
the same techniques they had employed 
in civilian life. “Snap-course” education 
was introduced into Navy training and 
it worked! In fact, toward the close of 
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the war the educational approaches em- different from or superior to civilian 
ployed in the Navy resembled those of schools. These claims were advanced by 
civilian institutions so closely that not educational sensationalists or by oppo- 
even an expert could tell the difference, nents of modern education who used 
There is a great amount of loose talk them to disturb the status quo. To the 
by opponents of modern education to everlasting credit of high Naval officials, 
the effect that the schools should pattern let it be said that they did everything in 
themselves after military training pro- their power to take advantage of what 
grams. These persons apparently are not the civilian educator was willing to offer, 
aware that the opposite has occurred and Many regular Navy officers became 
that military programs are now pat- greatly interested in the field of educa- 
terned after civilian schools. As a matter tion and intend making it their specialty, 
of fact, whenever Navy training drifted The extent to which some of the old 
away from what was accepted as good time Captains and Admirals caught on 
civilian practice it got into trouble. was inspiring to one who spent his life 
Much has been said advocating that trying to get some old fashioned teacher 
civilian schools adopt the Navy’s long to change her methods. To hear a hard 
day, no vacations and concentrated effort boiled but highly capable Director of 
in training. Few realize that the Navy Training Rear Admiral Holloway talk 
gradually cut its school day from eight about objectives, lesson plans, and raeth- 
hours to five, its school week from forty- ods of teaching would have done the 
four hours to thirty, and gave up trying poor male instructor, who has felt his 
to pump knowledge into the individual, profession was a sissy one, a world of 
almost a year ago. It did not take long good. 

to discover that civilian schools had The drive to improve instructors 
reached the ideal point in these matters, even made a dent in the old line chiefs. 

There has been a great amount of Lesson plans found first only in the 
exaggeration about the success of Navy formal schooL soon became “musts” in 
courses. I have heard the rumor many the ship board training programs. Petty 
times that the Navy special training pro- officers were taught how to lecture, how 
gram taught illiterates to read and to give a demonstration, what was meant 
write above the fourth grade level in six- by socialized recitations, the project 
teen weeks. I would like very much to method, and every other kind of jargon 
have had this been the fact as I partici- that goes with the educator’s profession, 
pated in developing this program. Un- One old time Chief Gunner’s Mate 
fortunately, however, I can honestly drew up the following lesson plan for 
report only that for the time spent, the his gun crew, right before the action at 
Navy did about as well as a civilian in- Leyte: 
stitution and considering everything that 

was pretty good. LESSON PLAN 

Brass hats themselves never claimed Objective: To kill as many xx! ! Japs 
that Navy training methods were either as possible. 
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Method Used: Demonstration. missioned in the Navy and sent to an 


Reference: What I’ve been telling you 
swabs for four months. 

Procedure: Load, Train and Point, 
Fire and be quick about it. 

Remedial Measures: One good solid 
boot in the seat of the pants for every miss. 

IV 

Tommy Frank, Bachelor of Arts, was 
a product of snap-courses. His last name 
is really not Frank, but since he is a bit 
sensitive about the story concerning him, 
that I am going to tell, we had better 
provide him with an alias. He has re- 
ceived a great deal of kidding about his 
adventures and hence is not as proud of 
them as he should be. 

While in high school. Tommy 
selected for his curriculum every begin- 
ning course he could get credit for and 
found this attack so successful in avoid- 
ing work and providing varied interests, 
that he followed the same approach 
through college. A beginning course in 
any subject is usually a snap-course espe- 
cially if taken in one’s third or fourth 
year. As a result, Tommy never had to 
work too hard, but he did graduate from 
college with a surprising amount of 
general education and a great number of 
different educational experiences. As a 
school teacher, I am compelled to look 
with some disapproval on Tommy’s 
method of educating himself, but in 
reality the “Tommy” curriculum is only 
a slight exaggeration of the usual liberal 
art’s experiences given the average un- 
dergraduate. 

Tommy was one of the lucky ones 
when the war broke out and the draft 
beckoned. Because he had sailed a small 
skiff on Lake Michigan, he was com- 


eight-week indoctrination school to learn 
the business. This school tried to cram 
into two months what It took the Naval 
Academy four years to do, with instruc- 
tors who in many instances were only 
two months ahead of their students. 
Tommy did an average job of learning, 
coming out of indoctrination school with 
a 3.5 fitness report, and a knowledge of 
how and whom to salute. 

About the time Tommy began to feel 
at ease in his uniform but before he had 
time to learn that being an officer was 
not all it was cracked up to be, ships 
were coming out of the building yards 
much faster than experienced sea-going 
officers could be trained to sail them. 
Hence, almost before he knew it, 
Tommy was Captain Frank of an LSM, 
Highly appreciative of the honor, he 
was, however, a little concerned about 
his ability to handle the job. His knowl- 
edge of navigation was rather limited 
having consisted of that required to 
bring his skiff from home anchorage to 
some visible point, and indoctrination 
schools taught piloting, but had little 
time for the behavior of the celestial 
bodies. Furthermore Tommy’s navigat- 
ing officer was an ex-regular-Navy boat- 
swain who could not have learned how 
to handle the data a sextant produced 
had he wanted to. 

But please don’t feel too sorry for 
Tommy. Think of the poor group com- 
mander. He had orders to take twelve 
ships, all staffed by Tommy’s, from 
New York to some unknown British 
destination. He gave but one order, the 
only one he could possibly give: “Fol- 
low me,” and off they sailed. 
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After almost running down a ferry- 
boat, and frightening the captain of a 
destroyer off the bridge, Tommy got 
out of the harbor and followed on the 
heels of the leading ship. He paced the 
bridge and felt pretty salty. After all 
this role of skipper was gratifying to 
one’s ego and a far greater thrill than 
any offered by a skiff on Lake Michi- 
gan. 

But then came night and with night 
came black-outs and to exaggerate these 
hazards came fog and compass trouble. 
The emblements growing from these 
were fears: fear of losing the lead ship, 
fear of collision, fear of submarines and 
fear of showing fear. In a very short 
time, Captain Frank shed his salt and 
became a civilian pretty much at sea. 
Civilian Frank, however, with all his 
fears and uncertainties did not lose his 
initiative. His education had provided 
him with all kinds of experience in meet- 
ing new situations and solving the prob- 
lems they posed. Mere operating a ship 
is not going to stump the boy who in 
one day was called upon to write an 
essay on Keats, trace the campaigns of 
the Civil War, translate a French poem, 
explain the workings of a diesel engine, 
solve a trigonometry problem, and 
quarterback a football team. This was 
Tommy’s school diet for twenty years 
and never once did he suffer the pangs 
of educational Indigestion. 

Tommy called upon the confidence 
his snap-course training had given him. 
Here was nothing more than a new les- 
son that must be mastered or flunked. 
Captain Frank stopped his ship. This 
was a wrong move, as the LSM began 
to role, pitch, and creak as if she were 
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going to break in two. Some of the 
cargo broke loose and began bumping 
against the sides. Stopping ship brought 
more dangers than going ahead, so 
Tommy telegraphed “full speed 
ahead.” In a flash he found himself 
bearing down on another LSM that 
loomed out of the darkness. “Full speed 
astern” ordered Tommy not quite cer- 
tain as to what this would do, but 
hoping for the best. The night was a 
nightmare of not seeing ships that were 
there and seeing imagined ships. It was 
a succession of orders from the bridge 
that drove the engineer frantic. The 
crew ran around wildly securing cargo 
that had broken loose or that had never 
been stowed properly in the first place 
and repairing damage, but Tommy met 
every emergency the best way he knew 
how and prayed for dawn. He and the 
ship stayed afloat by some miracle. 

Dawn broke and Captain Frank 
scanned the horizon for the ship that 
would lead him to England. Not a ship 
was in sight. For seven days and seven 
nights Tommy sailed the open sea. 
When he was not on the bridge he 
frantically searched through Bowditch 
for hints on navigation. On the morn- 
ing of the eighth day he sighted land, 
in fact, there was land on both sides of 
him. He must be in the channel, with 
England on his port and France to the 
starboard. He had made it! He swung 
over toward the English side and be- 
gan studying his charts to see if he could 
recognize some landmark. In two hours, 
he dropped anchor off Norfolk, Virginia. 

After a week of repairs and a short 
concentrated course in Navigation, Cap- 
tain Frank (and I mean C of tain) set oflf 
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for England and got there without mis- 
hap. In a few sliort weeks our product 
of snap-courses had learned to sail the 
se\'cn seas in a ship whose seaworthiness 
Columhus would have doubted. 

At first glance, the transformation of 
boys like Tommy into sailormcn in the 
space of a few weeks seems like a major 
miracle. Many have attributed it to the 
magic of Navy training, but remember, 
Navy training was nothing more than 
a duplication of plain ordinary Ameri- 
can education and at tlie beginning of 
the war was too young to be very effec- 
tive. No, Tommy’s transformation was 
no sudden miracle. American education 
had been preparing hinr for the job of 
LSM skipper for twenty years. 

Now please do not say I am exagger- 
ating and that our Tommys are what 
they are because Americans are a differ- 
ent race from other people — that they 
are born to act in ways other than Ger- 
mans, Japs or Italians would adopt. 
Americans arc not a separate race. There 
are German Americans, Nisei, and 
Italian Americans, with any number of 
additional hyphens or names you wish to 
add including a goodly number of mix- 
tures. The only thing that makes Ameri- 
cans different from foreigners is their 
education both in and out of school. 

Had Tommy been educated as a Jap, 
he would have done an excellent job of 
piloting his ship until the plan of fol- 
lowing the lead ship was no longer 
feasible. Then he would have quit and 
waited to be swamped or starved to 
death in the hope of getting new orders 
from somewhere. In action, Japs could 
always be depended upon to function 
beautifully until their plans went awry. 


Then they became disorganized, con- 
fused, and desperate, unable to adjust 
and completely lacking in initiative. 

It is difficult to tell what a German 
educated boy would have done in 
Tommy’s position, because no German 
would have been permitted to embark 
on such a venture so poorly prepared. 
German education emphasizes thorough- 
ness to the point where a German would 
be horrified at starting something he was 
not fully prepared to carry through in its 
minutest details. An Italian boy would 
probably sing, write a poem or become 
hysterical when faced with a situation 
such as Tommy faced. 

The American boy is different because 
he was educated in American schools 
where he learned to tackle anything. 
Here he learned to bluff his way 
through if all other means failed, but to 
bluff in an efficient manner with some- 
thing to back it up. His training taught 
him to feel at home in any field whether 
it be literary, artistic or mechanical. 
Tommy’s teachers let him feel he was as 
good as anybody else on earth even as 
good as they were. To be sure, that 
made him pretty cocky, but it also de- 
veloped self reliance, confidence and 
initiative. Youth educated in the Ameri- 
can system know little that is specific 
but they cm learn quickly! Theirs has 
been an education designed to make 
thinking Individuals and not well in- 
formed automatons. 

Tommy won the war for us and we 
had better see to it that he is properly 
rewarded. But while we are still passing 
out commendations, let us not forget 
the part American education played in 
helping Tommy win. 



Education for the Atomic Age 

Harold Saxe Tuttle 


When alchemy yielded to chemis- 
try man achieved all the potential 
control over matter which has now 
made modern man himself obsolete. 
In discovering the laws by which 
motives are created man has seized 
a power in which lie all the poten- 
tialities of a spiritual re-creation of 
the race. 


I 

I N HIS valedictory on leaving the edi- 
toi'ship of The Century magazine 
in 1925, Glenn Frank deplored the fact 
that great ore piles remained at the 
mouth of the mines of research, un- 
smelted and unused. The information 
that has been secured in scientific re- 
search, he maintained, is sufficient to 
revolutionize civilization — indeed, to 
save it! His declaration was truer than 
he knew. At that very date facts about 
the dynamic workings of the mind had 
been established which, had they been 
universally disseminated and intelligent- 
ly used, could have prepared the human 
race for the awful secret of atomic pow- 
er without the probability that man 
would destroy himself in its exploita- 
tion. During the past two decades floods 
of new light have been thrown upon 
these laws of dynamic psychology which 
render them now the spiritual counter- 
part of the terrible force in atomic 
fission. 

The revolution that will take place 
in human thinking when man appreci- 


ates the full Import of these laws will be 
no less fundamental, and far more sig- 
nificant for human weal, than the revo- 
lution in thinking occasioned by Coper- 
nicus’ discovery that the earth revolved 
around the sun. The evidences are clear 
and cumulative and irrefutable. 

Of com-se, any principle of mental 
life that has eluded human observation 
so long will prove complicated — perhaps 
as complicated as atomic physics j but by 
a little over-simplification it can be made 
as intelligible. At least it involves no 
complex mathematical formulas! 

The reference to dynamic psychology 
tells that the emerging principles have 
to do with motives and incentives and 
controls of conduct. The basic discov- 
eries are these: there are two distin- 
guishable types of learning, intellectual 
and dynamic} each type conforms to 
its own laws, but the two are not gov- 
erned by the same laws. When Roger 
solves his mechanical puzzle the two 
processes occur together. To be sure, he 
is altogether unaware of any distinction 
within the workings of his own brain. 
But to the scientist each process can be 
“stained,” as it were, and observed. One 
process deals with the urges, the drives, 
the motivation that spurs us to action; 
the other with the selection of means 
by which to fulfill our desires. 

With the latter we are all familiar; it 
includes the acquiring of information 
and the solving of problems. From our 
earliest school days we have all had 
formal experience with this type of 
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learning in trying to master the facts 
of history and geography and physi- 
ology; in solving problems in arith- 
metic and algebra and geometry and 
science. Less formally (and with less 
protest because under less compulsion) 
we have learned the location of Attu and 
Guadalcanal and Dakar; we have as- 
sembled data and drawn conclusions re- 
garding lend-lcase and tariff and collec- 
tive bargaining and the sales tax. We 
know something about the inner work- 
ings of our minds when they function 
as rudders or steering wlieels irr giving 
us proper direction. But concerning their 
functioning as motors wc know very 
much less. Few of us could state with 
clarity and confidence the laws under 
which power is generated to give pro- 
pulsion to our thoughts — without 
which there is no call for steering. This 
is the central problem of human life. 

Every parent knows how futile are 
arguments in behalf of household 
chores or homework to the boy who 
wants to play ball in the vacant lot or 
go to a certain movie. Governments 
turn to compulsion for lack of enough 
voluntary enlistments in their armies. 
The statute books of city, state and na- 
tion are glutted rvith laws seeking to 
compel behavior having some semblance 
of justice by each citizen for his fellow- 
citizens. In Germany able-bodied men 
refuse to work, though their idleness 
spells hunger and cold for German 
women and children. Seemingly intelli- 
gent citizens persecute innocent mem- 
bers of other races or adherents of other 
religions than theirs. And now in the 
face of a possible war that would bring 
unutterable horror and tragedy — per- 


haps obliterate civilization altogether, 
members of rival nations advocate poli- 
cies calculated to aggravate animosities 
rather than to dissolve them. 

II 

The problem of the human race is 
the motivation of wholesome behavior. 
To change behavior requires the chang- 
ing not of opinions but of loyalties. If 
facts and logic were sufEcient the danger 
would promptly fade away; for every 
consideration of logic cries for mutual 
policies of conciliation and co-operation. 
But facts and logic are impotent; to 
change loyalties involves an altogether 
different type of learning, controlled by 
laws sharply in contrast with the laws of 
intellectual learning. 

When the Copernican explanation of 
the solar system was presented the prob- 
lem was not merely to win examination 
of the evidences ; it was also, and chiefly, 
to win open-mindedness on the part of a 
generation steeped in the Ptolemaic inter- 
pretation. When medical research estab- 
lished the bacterial causation of disease 
the problem was not merely to secure ex- 
amination of the data; it was also, and 
chiefly, to win open-mindedness on the 
part of a generation saturated with no- 
tions of evil spirits as causes of disease. 
The Herbartian fallacy that ideas are dy- 
namic so saturates present day thinking 
that the chief difficulty in establishing the 
principle of a second, distinct type of 
learning in the field of dynamics lies in 
securing unbiased examination of the 
data. With such freedom from bias — 
which is of the very essence of the scien- 
tific method — a studied examination of 
the evidence can leave little to debate. 
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Four hundred college freshmen were 
studied, in four widely separated col- 
leges. By measuring devices that stood 
rigid tests of reliability, changes in the 
attitudes of each during the freshman 
year were scored. There was no corre- 
spondence between these changes and 
academic grades; nor between these 
changes and intelligence quotients. In 
other words, neither native mental 
ability nor actual achievement in intel- 
lectual pursuits, effected changes away 
from self-centered individualism and 
toward social concern. The area of loyal- 
ties proved to be distinct from the area 
of knowledge. The acquisition of facts 
does not create soclal-mindedness. These 
findings held true regardless of the na- 
ture or the area of the information 
gained. Neither more or less knowledge 
of history or of literature or of sociology 
or of psychology or of science deter- 
mined the changes in devotion to the 
welfare of others. 

Simpler experiments are more readily 
controlled; and they more perfectly iso- 
late the factor under investigation. 
Scores of such studies have been made, 
and they consistently and cumulatively 
demonstrate that the learning of atti- 
tudes is controlled by different laws 
from those that control the learning of 
facts. 

A large number of intelligent youths 
were individually tested for the effects 
of mild rewards, and their behavior 
tabulated and compared. One striking 
pattern appeared in marked degree in 
all the groups. The subject was provided 
with a list of one hundred words, each 
word followed by a number. After 
studying the list the youth was required 


to promptly say a number when the ex- 
perimenter read a word. Whenever a 
correct number was giveir the experi- 
menter said, “Right!” with an inflec- 
tion that suggested, “that was vei'y 
good for you to give the right number 
after so little study of so long a list!” 
Three times this procedure was re- 
peated, each period of study followed 
by the test and the rewards. An audience 
was provided in order to intensify the 
satisfaction of the rewards by a sense of 
social recognition. 

What the charts showed has been 
pronounced by some as the most sig- 
nificant discovery in psychology for a 
century. That the rewarded word-num- 
ber combinations were rapidly learned 
was not surprising; that was confirmed 
by this controlled experiment. The un- 
anticipated discovery was that the error 
adjacent to the rewarded answer was 
also repeated! The rewards had uncon- 
sciously spread to the adjacent wrong 
answers. More distant words elicited 
changing and unrelated errors. 

The importance of this tendency can 
scarcely be over-emphasized. Four times 
each subject had tried to fix in mind the 
right answer. He did not want to repeat 
a wrong answer; he would not be 
praised for that! Remember, if he could 
not recall the right number he must say 
some random number. But why should 
the same random number come to mind 
in the four successive tests Only by the 
unconscious ejfect of the rewards. The 
reward fixed in the mind of the subject 
an association which he did not want to 
learn, which he did not know he was 
learning, and in competition with which 
his “will to learn” the right number 
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proved ineflective! It must be remem- 
bered that this is not an isolated instance 
but a typical pattern. Pleasure implants 
impulses of which the learner is unaware 
at the time ; and they operate ityhhont his 
mernor),’ of past rezeanls or auticipation 
of pleasure to come. 

Ill 

Many a wise parent has cultivated in 
a child a taste for green vegetables by 
playing attractive games or singing 
clever songs which the child dramatizes 
by eating the food on his plate. Many 
a teacher has developed a liking for 
arithmetic by dramatizing solntioiis or 
playing games involving number com- 
binations; many have made history at- 
tractive by providing historical fiction. 
The whole mental hygiene movement 
in the schools utilizes the principle of 
mild rewards for acceptable conduct. 
But often such methods are practiced by 
Imitation without analysis of their im- 
plications and without knowledge of the 
unique nature of tlie type of learning 
involved. Too commonly teachers— us- 
ing the term “teacher” in the broadest 
sense, including all who seek to in- 
fluence the conduct of others — overlook 
the fact that rewards, in whatever form 
or degree. Intentional or unintentional, 
tend to stamp into the nervous system 
whatever objects or acts or associations 
happen to be in the center of attention. 
But this feeling of enjoyment aroused 
by the reward adds no new knowledge, 
builds no new concept, organizes no new 
judgment, solves no problem. Nor are 
the tendencies the effects of knowledge 
or reasoning. 

When Josephine observes ten birds 


to report in a nature study project, when 
Paul analyzes the causes of World War 
II, when Lowell figures out for the ath- 
letic department how much space will 
be required for a six-lap track, they are 
well aware that they are learning; and 
they know what they are learning; they 
very consciously focus attention on the 
facts to be remembered, the factors to be 
analyzed, the problem to be solved. In 
its very nature intellectual learning is 
highly conscious. But dynamic learning 
goes on unconsciously. When Marian 
listens to a coiwert in the company of 
music lovers whose manner and com- 
ments arc highly appreciative she is not 
aware that her devotion to music is being 
intensified; she only knows that she 
greatly enjoys the entertainment at the 
time. But the next opportunity to at- 
tend a concert elicits keener interest than 
before. When high school seniors visit 
the Capitol under a wise guide who in- 
terprets the symbolism of justice and 
self-government in impressive mood, 
however conscious they may be at the 
momeut of the worth of democracy, 
they arc not necessarily aware that their 
permanent loyalty to human rights is 
being strengthened. But against the next 
press report of injustice and corruption 
their indignation is stonger than before. 
The learning that accompanies pleasure 
goes on unconsciously; the learner does 
not know that a change is going on in 
his brain cells, nor that in the future he 
will tend to repeat the rewarded act. He 
does not know that he is acquiring a 
taste for the thing that occupies his at- 
tention. Least of all does he know that 
in acquiring a new taste he is exercising a 
different type of learning from that in- 
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volved in remembering a new teacher’s 
face and name or in deciding what 
courses to sign up for. 

Most people who give the matter any 
thought assume that acquiring changed 
attitudes is just a variation of amassing 
new knowledge, depending on memory 
of past enjoyments and anticipation of 
probable rewards. It is this assumption 
that is now disproved. Dynamic learn- 
ing follows its own unique laws, and 
takes place unconsciously. That it is a 
distinct type of learning can be seen in 
the behavior of a returned service man, 
back on a job, on his way to work with 
his lunch pall in his hand. A practical 
joker calls out a sharp military com- 
mand. The service man’s hand comes up 
to instant salute, his dinner pail flying 
through the air, its contents scattered. 
Unquestionably the training which this 
foolish behavior reflected was dynamic 
but not intellectual. Had the man uti- 
lized memory or reasoning he would 
have known that he was no longer under 
military command, that the man who 
called out the order had no authority 
over him, that no dire consequence 
would follow if he did not respond to 
the command; he would have known, 
indeed, that he would lose his lunch if 
he obeyed. Every intellectual aspect of 
the situation commanded him not to 
obey. His behavior was inconsistent with 
all the facts in the case not because he 
had so poor a brain but because the kind 
of learning that established the tendency 
to salute was not intellectual. 

A complete demonstration and ex- 
planation of this dynamic type of learn- 
ing will require a sizeable book — even- 
tually many books. Defense of the tra- 
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ditional assumption that all learning is 
somehow the result of knowledge is as 
obvious as that tlie earth is flat. A thou- 
sand honest questions are raised by the 
announcement of a second type of learn- 
ing; their answer must await patient and 
honest study. For the present there is 
space only to point out that the laws of 
dynamic learning — learning in the 
realm of the feelings — open the way to 
an all but unlimited program of train- 
ing in co-operative attitudes and civic 
ideals. 

IV 

The same type and consistency of 
training that establishes in the chauf- 
feur the imperative habit of tunring to 
the right would establish an equal com- 
pulsion to give honest weight and honest 
change. The same quality of training 
that builds habits of correct grammar 
would instill an inner necessity to tell 
the truth. The age of chivalry demon- 
strated that aiding the weak, respecting 
elders and reverencing womanhood can 
be stained into the innermost tissues of 
personality. Respect for property rights 
is no more difficult to cultivate than the 
habit of eating with a fork, if corre- 
sponding methods are used. 

Once the principle of direct cultiva- 
tion of interests is clearly understood 
the sky becomes the limit of practicable 
attainment. Honest business is no more 
Utopian than neatness in dressing. Do- 
ing an honest day’s work can be moti- 
vated as effectively in a mechanic as in a 
devoted housewife. Reverence for per- 
sonality and love of co-operation are de- 
veloped by precisely the same law as 
intolerance and envy and hate. That 
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law is neitlier logic nor exhortation. No 
array of proof clvanges the will-, no 
chain of logic stirs purpose. Only by 
consistent att.ichnient of approval or 
praise, of privilege or reward- — some 
form of .satisfaction — can interests be 
strengthened, purposes reinforced, ideals 
made dynamic. With a consistent pro- 
gram of such education there i.s no virtue 
that cannot be made compelling, no 
ideal that cannot be made regal. 

Democracy can be tauglit, not by read- 
ing from books about the merits of the 
democratic way, but by an endless scries 
of situations calling for co-operation, in 
which co-operation is without exception 
made highly satisfying and individual- 
ism is found not to pay. Tolerance can 
be taught not by exhortation but by 
consistetit approbation for tolerance and 
intense disapprobation for intolerance. 
Justice can be instilled, not by any legal 
arguments, but by consistent manifold 
social recognitions of just acts and costly 
deprivations for injustice. The list com- 
prehends all the traits that make a good 
citizen. Every one of them can be 
stamped into the brain cells of the 
growing child until they are a part of 
his personality, his impelling way of be- 
having, his fundamental character. By 
consistent application of the laws of dy- 
namic learning every growing child can 
have instilled in him ten thousand lively 
interests which will give zest and joy 
to every phase of life; and all these can 
be integrated into a hierarchy built 
around imperial motives of altruism. 

There is no trait which mars the so- 
cial order that cannot be extirpated from 
a child’s character by strongly instilling 
its opposite trait. \'ice and crime can be 
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eliminated when co-operation and gen- 
erosity are made consistently appealing 
from early childhood. Intemperance is 
no problem among the Moslems; they 
attach to total abstinence all the force of 
religious sanction from earliest child- 
hood. Consistent approval and reward 
for abstinence will accomplish the same 
result in any community. Devotion to 
world brotherhood can be cultivated as 
.readily as nationalism when approved as 
consistently. Such devotion would re- 
move half the causes that breed wars. 

All this can be accomplished only by 
frankly recognizing that information 
and logic do not create motives. Until 
that fact is understood little progress 
will be made; when it is, an edvicational 
revolution will be inevitable. Text 
books for pupils and debates and forums 
for adults do not create new devotions. 
This is no disparagement of fact and 
logic; these are tlie rudder that gives 
direction to the ship. We need them as 
much as ever. A rudderless ship is hope- 
less. But a rudder is no substitute for 
a motor. Modern civilization has tried 
to substitute the directive force of logic 
for the dynamic force of motivation; 
and it has worked havoc! That is the 
psychological way of saying that science 
has run ahead of moral development. 
Moral Ideals are created only by dy- 
namic learning; facts and arguments do 
not make people moral. 

The urgency of the need to under- 
stand the laws of dynamic learning is 
more clearly seen when we note the 
harmful uses to which the principle is 
put, and the confusions springing from 
half-truths in efforts for social better- 
ment. Current high power metlaods of 
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selling worthless or dangerous nostrums 
by attaching fear to all sorts of symp- 
toms is a successful, though socially 
harmful, application of the laws of dy- 
namic learning. Mud-slinging cam- 
paigns in political contests, with catchy 
slogans and exaggerated promises are 
scientific applications of these same laws, 
though often to the detriment of society. 
The laws which Hitler applied in train- 
ing German youth to hate democracy 
arc equally available for cultivating de- 
votion to democracy. The greater irony 
appears, when, in behalf of good citizen- 
ship, the laws of dynamic learning arc 
misapplied. “Indoctrinate for democ- 
racy!” This is the honest exhortation of 
more than one prominent educator. 
Here is a call to use for “stamping-in” 
judgments and beliefs methods adapted 
only to the creation of dynamic ideals. 
Beliefs are potential means of securing 
desired ends. They must be formed by 
observation and reflection if they are to 
be tools for our use, tools which we are 
free to abandon wlien better tools are 
discovered. But beliefs which are 
stamped in by Indoctrination are not 
tools3 they become false objects of devo- 
tion — parts of us which we are no more 
willing to part with than with our hands! 
They are stereotypes which awaken emo- 
tion when attacked. They tend toward 
fanaticism, not logic. Knowledge, beliefs, 
judgments — these are intellectual 5 they 
must be acquired by examining facts. In- 
doctrination paralyzes thinking. But 
tastes and ideals and goals are the drives 
that motivate behavior. These can be 
created only by consistent association of 
approvals or rewards or other satisfac- 
tions. Indoctrinating beliefs is as dlf- 
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ferent from conditioning goals as is put- 
ting a toy train with flanged wheels onto 
a track from turning on the current to 
make it run. 

Finally, the situation is more hopeful 
than it might appear, in that dynamic 
learning may be vicarious. Stories and 
drama and song can create attitudes and 
ideals by picturing in imagination such 
conduct as is desired, associated with 
high social rewards. Excellent stories arc 
palentiful and more are being constantly 
written. Fewer educational plays are 
available — very few that combine high 
art with high civic ideals. Thousands 
more are needed. Vastly more school 
time— not less than the amount sched- 
uled for the mastery of information. — 
should be devoted to the dramatizing of 
citizenship. Most of the songs that have 
an appeal to youth glorify narrow na- 
tionalism. World brotherhood and peace 
are more worthy themes and lend them- 
selves to both poetry and melody. A 
multiplication of such songs, and more 
time devoted to singing them, would 
help build world friendship. When the 
school years are filled with experiences 
— both actual and vicarious — calling for 
co-operation and justice and generosity 
and chivalry and tolerance 3 when teach- 
ers consistently reward wholesome 
attitudes with approbation and full privi- 
leges, and attach disapproval and 
restriction of privileges to undemocratic 
conduct, the cumulative effect will be 
nothing short of a revolution. Were half 
the effort now given to Intellectual train- 
ing devoted to the cultivation of civic 
ideals, intelligently in the light of 
emerging knowledge of the laws of 
dynamic learning, the selfishness and 
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injustice and strife and intolerance that 
inijioverish our common life today 
Would melt away faster tlian the most 
optimistic dare believe. With increased 
understanding and application of these 
bws, growing social-mindcdiiess will in- 
spire more clevoted study of principles 
and methods by which it is cultivated; 
so that the increase of altruism will be 
cumulative in range and quality. 


The spark that darted down Frank- 
lin’s kite string ushered in the age of 
electricity. When alchemy yielded to 
chemistry man achieved all the potential 
control over matter which has made 
modern man himself obsolete. In dis- 
covering the laws by which motives are 
created man has seized a power in which 
lie all the potentialities of a spiritual 
rc-crcation of the race. 


tl'f’ knm^ in oar hearts that there is no valid reason for the hostility 
of one y^roup to another. Color oj skin or hair or eyes^ hei^ht^ speech^ 
national hackground, preferences in food—these do not constitute a 
rational basis for exclusion or hatred. It is good that "m should differ 
just as it is good that nnnnhers of a family possess different traits and 
shills :vh!ch lohen combined add to the richness of the family life. The 
Unit id Slates has boasted that it was made by many different countries. 
Ami that has been one reason for our greatness. E Pluribus Unum is 
both our motto and our aim. ll'c shall grow greater and stronger as 
We grow toward brotherhood^ recognizing in our actions and in our 
attitudes the basic principle, both human and divine, that all men are 
hrothers.—Vwnmmr John W, Nason, Swarthnwre College. 



What Is English? 

Charles A. Ranous 


I 

F aced by the wartime question “How 
much of our work is functional in 
winning a war?” most college English 
teachers emerged with the formula: 
reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. The present article argues that basic 
to all English programs are the two 
skills of seeing and hearing. On those 
may be built improved performance in 
language, which is not to be thought of 
as primarily reading and writing, but, 
rather, must first be conceived as ges- 
ture, whether silent, tonal, or articu- 
lated. For the “meaning” of these ges- 
tures we must turn for aid in explana- 
tion to the physical and social sciences 
whose province is the bodily and men- 
tal processes of man, considered individ- 
ually or as groups. 

In its specific and usual sense, language 
is such expression and communication to 
or from human beings by means of speech 
or hearing, the sounds uttered or heard be- 
ing so combined in systems evolved, con- 
ventionalized, and recognized by common 
usage at any given period in the history of 
the human race within a given community 
or within given communities that are mu- 
tually intelligible to all approximately nor- 
mal members thereof. 

(Louis H. Gray, FoundaUons of 
Language^ p. 13.) 

So runs a definition of language by 
one eminent linguistic authority. It is a 
definition generally acceptable to all 
well-informed people. It seems simple; 
it seems to say things we have always 


taken for granted; and it seems a cau- 
tious and complete statement — seems to 
cover every isolated language use. Yet, 
for the sake of inquiry, let us for a few 
moments check the various parts of the 
definition against our personal experi- 
ence and provide, by that examination, 
some bases for judging our instructional 
programs in English, which reach, with 
a uniform philosophy, everyone who 
goes to a high school or college. As a 
beginning we might specially note that 
the very introductory phrase, in its 
specific and usual sense, implies that 
some things are left out. And if some 
things are left out, what are those 
things? Without reference for the pres- 
ent to research or laboratory data, and 
avoiding the learned terminologies 
whether of linguistics or of psychology, 
let us resort for the moment to purely 
empirical evidence. Let us drift, then, 
through the mind’s pictures which are 
the record of what we have seen other 
people do. 

We remember, for example, those 
deaf and dumb people “talking” to each 
other. How busily their fingers flew in 
the sign language which created in the 
one some of the mental states of the 
other. But these people, we sympatheti- 
cally note, were not “approximately nor- 
mal.” And we admit, therefore, their 
language was not really language. Then 
there was the noisy factory scene, where 
one worker directed another by point- 
ing and by other “mutually intelligible” 
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signals such as holding up ten fingers 
tliat many minutes before quitting time 
or moA’ing an arm so that the relief man 
took over. Because of the noise, these 
workers, too, might have been said to be 
temporarilv “not normal.” There were 
the small children who found ways of 
moving their fingers and their little 
bodies to communicate without interfer- 
ence from the big hostile adult world. 
There was tiic uniformed tralFic officer 
who sent us ahead or bade us stop by 
a [losition of his hand. 

I'hei'e were tlie positions of the arm 
we had to j-ecite about if we were 
to get a driver’s license. There was the 
hitch-hiker who made known his wishes 
with air outstretched thumb. There w-ere 
the acquaintances who recognized com- 
mon humanity in a handshake, the pu- 
pils in grade school who raised two 
fingers in the air, the master-of-ccre- 
monics who stretched out a warning 
palm for silence, the teacher who si- 
lenced us by a look, the prison convicts 
who spoke eloquently and directly in a 
language designedly unintelligible to 
their guards, the foreigner who ordered 
dinner in a restaurant and all his words 
useless. Though tairglit it was rude to 
point, how often have wc directed or 
mis directed a stranger with outstretched 
arm and index finger. Systems of ges- 
tures, we conclude, are a kind of lan- 
guage indistinguishable in purpose, 
process, and effect from, spoken or 
written systems. The gestures become 
mutually intelligible among members of 
small groups, or they become mutually 
intelligible to all approximately normal 
members of a community, or they may 
transcend other language and become 


mutually intelligible to the majority of 
the members of the human race. 

And what of the times we saw a per- 
son yawn and then ourselves began to 
j'.iwn.? The times Ave saw in a passing 
acquaintance no movements of recogni- 
tion, and concluded the person was ego- 
tistic or hostile? Saw a friend move 
over on a restaurant seat, and concluded 
welcome.? Saw one particular set of 
movements wc called embarrassment 
and ourselves reacted with sympathetic 
nervousness.? Saw a different kind of 
muscular tension in another person and 
ourselves got angry.? Saw still a third 
kind of tension, and jumped away to 
discover a moment afterward that we 
had avoided being run down by an auto.? 
Found ourselves looking up in the air 
because someone else was so looking.? 
And so on through many experiences, in 
each of which wc assumed a particular 
muscle set simply because we saw one. 

Certain that language — the language 
of spontaneous, unsystematized activity 
— is as basic, as important, and actually 
more frequent than any other, is it not? 
In a sense, too, it is mutually intelligi- 
ble, is it not.? There was Professor Dull 
who at college put us all to sleep; he 
showed little or none of that spontaneous 
activity. There was Mr. Grumpy, whom 
nobody liked, who had an unpleasant 
frown — a symptom of his stomach ul- 
cers. There was Mr. Forceful who was a 
fascinating and compelling conversa- 
tionalist, but became a wooden stick 
when he had to “make a speech.” There 
w.as Joe, everybody’s friend, full of 
lively gestures that brought him $I0,000 
a year, but brainless as a cold storage 
egg. And our boss, who didn’t give us 
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a raise, who gave the promotion to that 
guy Robinson instead of us — what have 
we been telling him with our spontane- 
ous gestures? And our wife, who doesn’t 
seem to have the old spark of personal 
affection — those tiresome quarrels! — 
what have our movements been saying 
to her these long years? Affection? Re- 
spect? Pride? Probably not. And that 
talk before the club or committee the 
other day. While the tiny muscular 
gestures of the mouth were whispering, 
“This is true and important,” were the 
great muscles of the trunk and arms 
shouting, “I don’t really know about 
this” and “I don’t really care”? 

The spontaneous gestures of the liv- 
ing organism — haven’t the speech pa- 
thologists and the human biologists 
been telling us these are the primary 
form of language? That a little speciali- 
zation took place over centuries and re- 
sulted in gesturing with the diaphragm, 
the throat, the tongue, and the jaw a 
little oftener than before? That these 
specialized gestures of the mouth and 
throat never take place without other 
larger gestures being present — which re- 
inforce meaning or divert attention? 
That these specialized gestures, to which 
Gray’s definition is limited, really occur 
less often than the larger gestures? That 
the larger gestures may occur alone, be- 
sides being an inevitable concomitant of 
the finer gestures of articulated speech? 

And what do we make of reading, say, 
when we come to a bit of story writing 
like the following (any page of any 
story will equally suffice for illustration 
—this one happened to be where my 
outstretched arm hit a pile of new Eng- 
lish texts) : 


Mencfee came hack into the room and 
put the unopened bottle on the dresser, liis 
head drawn backward and turned at an 
angle, his eyes squinting up. He ground 
out the cigarette that had been burning be- 
tween liis relaxed lips. “You hrp's keep your 
pants on,” he said; “I’ll go down and bor- 
row a corkscrew off a bellhop.” He put on 
his coat and went into the hall, closing the 
door behind him. 

(Wm. March, “A Sum in Addi- 
tion,” So7nc Like Them Shoet.) 

Or to phrases in magazines like these; 

he said, 7uith a smifer 

his teeth showed, “Don’t worry,” he said. 
Dan turned. “Were going,” he said. 

“Oh, well,” she bi'eathcd, and straightened 

uf. 

The other girl of curd a tin of eye shadow. 

“Of course,” she s.iid, 

which constitute a substantial percentage 
of the words and ideas in any story? 
And what do we make of printed plays 
which come to life through the actor’s 
art of appropriate gesture, or solely 
through the reader’s ability to provide 
mental pictures of gesture? Surely our 
written patterns occupy themselves 
nearly as often with recording gesture 
as they do with recording “systems” of 
sound? 

. . . But we are getting ahead of our 
definition. We have not yet reached the 
first comma, which marks what is to be 
left out of the definition from what will 
be included. Our reverie, then, has so 
far only served to make clear the tre- 
mendous significance and sheer volume 
of language purely visual. Let us con- 
tinue, and recall In the mind’s eye other 
scenes and other people. We remember 
the hoarse voice that made us cough to 
clear our throat. We recreate the em- 
phasis and the tonal variation which 
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brouglit us to the edges of our chairs in 
excitement as our fauoritc (for that 
reason) sportscaster made other but pat- 
terned noises about a football or base- 
ball game. We think: of our favorite 
news progj-am, favorite to us because 
the commentator’s emphasis and pitch 
variation are attuned to our personal 
rhythms. We remember jumping vio- 
lently at the shouted LOOK OUT! and 
turning mildly with no inner constric- 
tion at the gentle admonitory “look 
out.” We remember the clipped reso- 
nance, tlie slowed rate cif speaking, and 
the shifted emphasis which told us that 
“That’s a fine way to do” really meant 
“That’s a poor way to do,” that “/Vren’t 
you smart” meant “you’re pretty silly,” 
that “I love the way you do that” meant 
“That’s a fool thing to do.” We think 
of Professor Boring who put his classes 
sound asleep, and rentember the lack 
of tonal variation in his “dry” voice. We 
think of the wife, whose full-throated 
“sweetheart” of bygone days has be- 
come the perfunctory “sweetheart” of 
this morning as we left for tlie office. 
And w'e wonder if Harper, who was 
promoted over our heads, uses his voice 
differently than we do. 

The other half of the actor’s art, wc 
recognize, is in his voice, his tonal varia- 
tions, his emphases, and his resonance. 
Without some cue to auditory changes, 
in what limited ways are we reading a 
printed drama? Without an idea of 
voice tones what do these printed phrases 
in a story mean to us: 

said Wade heavily 
I hollered 
the sheriff insisted 
site complained 


said William slotuly 
shouted triumphantly 
she breathed a “Hello” 

The tonal language, like the gesture lan- 
guage, may exist independently of other 
Language, or it may be present to re- 
inforce, or alter, or conflict with the 
patterned speech. 

II 

Now, liaving noticed a large majority 
of all language uses, we are p.ast the 
first comma in Professor Gray’s defini- 
tion and arc in the province more con- 
ventionally designated language. The 
first item to catch our attention is that 
language is spoken. A simple enough 
statement, but what does it mean? It 
means that we seldom speak words as 
such, but rather that wc learned as chil- 
dren and use today, not words alone but 
groups of words, or phrases, which are 
not only said quite differently from the 
saying of their constituent words but 
often mean something quite different 
th.an the mere sum of the individual 
words. “With that, he turned and strode 
out of the room” is not said as the in- 
dividual words would lead us to suppose. 
Any foreigner, in learning English, 
knows that he had to pass on beyond 
a consideration of words to a considera- 
tion of the problems of elision neces- 
sitated by normal articulation. No 
American normally says the th sound at 
the end of imth when the next “word” 
begins with a th sound. Truly no Ameri- 
can learned his native tongue originally 
by noticing that there were two words 
involved. Rather, all of us learned to 
use the little phrase, with that, as one 
unit. That this sample illustrates a gen- 
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cral rule rather than any eccentric or 
unusual situation a moment’s reflection 
will suffice to demonstrate. 

And the foreigner, like the gram- 
marian, is well aware of a thorny prob- 
lem called idiom. Because we speak 
phrases rather than words, many phrases 
grow up and are imitated which have 
meanings vastly different from the sum 
of their parts. The foreigner is usually 
confused and the traditional gram- 
marian is usually forced to ignore, for 
the sake of his craft, for instance, when 
it becomes obvious that on, a preposi- 
tion of location, the, a definite article, 
and house, a noun standing for a class 
of dwelling, somehow entitles him to a 
treat. Again, only a few moment’s re- 
flection will prove conclusively that 
there are nearly as many idioms in 
American conversational speech as there 
are “logical constructions” — the kind 
that will allow themselves to be forced 
into traditional i8th century grammar. 

But even more significantly, to call 
our language a “spoken” thing is to 
place it quite clearly in its proper place 
as one specialized group of gestures. 
When we gesture with our tongue, our 
jaw, our lips, we are using a sign lan- 
guage no different in kind from that 
of the deaf and dumb people we re- 
called earlier. Finer muscles are being 
used and some of those finer muscles 
can create sound. “Spoken” language, 

’ In subsequent portions of this paper, I am in- 
debted to Professor Thomas F. Dunn both for 
ideas and for phraseology. I do not acknowledge 
each such indebtedness separately, partly because, 
in the collaboration of revising his exploratory 
work (Lcarnmg Our Language, St. Louis: J. S. 
Swift Co., 1944) it has become difficult to dis- 
tinguish with precision the specific individual con- 
tributions. 


then, has merely two added advantages: 
first. It can appeal not only to the visual 
sense (which it usually does) but also 
to the auditory sense (as does tone lan- 
guage) ; second, because the muscles are 
finer and there is an adaptable resonance 
chamber, the number of set, identifiable, 
and repeatable gestures are almost in- 
finite. Certainly the number exceeds the 
700,000 which has been claimed for si- 
lent gesture. 

By the natural processes of observa- 
tion, imitation, and generalization we 
learned to talk in babyhood and the talk- 
ing gestures were made spontaneously, 
unconsciously. Even to this day we do 
not know precisely what muscles we are 
using to formulate a given word. What 
gestures of what muscles occur when you 
are saying how do you do, a lovely day, 
whads on the frogram? We perform, 
we do not Imow how we perform — any 
more than we are aware just how we 
moved in most of the other spontaneous 
gesture activity. 

Sometimes as a result of schooling,^ 
we more or less subconsciously get the 
notion that English is basically a matter 
of writing. Most of us were taught to 
read and write in school and little 
thought was given our speaking. After 
we had acquired some facility in read- 
ing and writing we were given more 
reading and more writing until our for- 
mal education came largely to concen- 
trate on these aspects of language alone. 
Thus the conscious language process was 
concerned with written language and the 
spontaneous, unconscious language proc- 
ess with speech. So much is this true 
that we seldom realize that English has 
anything to do with our friend’s way 
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of talking informally, or that our own 
way of speaking to acquaintances, 
friends, and family is itself an essen- 
tia! jvirt of the only true and ultimate 
authority on English “'cori'cctness.” To 
some extent, it is this notion of absolute 
and unchangeable written ELnglish which 
accounts for the widespread reaction that 
a given phrase can somehow lx: labelled 
righi and wrongs categorically, univer- 
sally, And it is this mental reference to 
a written standard wliich leads to the 
utter folly of believing that a phrase is 
somehow despite daily evidence 

that it is used by everyone, is understood 
by everyone, and is provocative of no 
social stigma except in the presence of 
Ifnglish teac'liers. 

We should realize that spoken lan- 
guage was used For many centuries be- 
fore means of writing were developed. 
Indeed, written alphabets or sets of pic- 
tures that could stai\d for the words 
have been in existence only a few thou- 
sand years, so that the total volume of 
written kuiguage as compared to that of 
speech is really microscopic. And the 
amount of written language employed 
after the development of writing was 
quite minute in proportion to the spoken 
word until the printing press was in- 
vented about four hundred years ago. 
Even though today thousands of print- 
ing presses are daily turning out news- 
papers, magazines, books, and pam- 
phlets, still the spoken word in street 
and building and family situations, over 
the radio, and from forum and public 
address constitutes a far larger part of 
the language use than does writing. 

A personal count might be helpfvil. 
Such a calculation varies with each in- 


dividual, but the following might strike 
an average. We are awake and active ap- 
proximately sixteen hours or 960 min- 
utes each day. Of that time we arc 
actually talking or listening or wc are 
subject to background talking at least 
two-thirds or 640 minutes. If we hold 
a stop-watch for a 24 hour period, we 
will find that to be a fair estimate — for 
It would be unusual to be absolutely 
alone and “uninterrupted” more than 
a third of the time. Our entire readinn 
and writing- time, considering us to be 
office workers who deal with writing 
and reading, seldom averages for the 
year n\ore tlian 240 minutes each day. 
So if our calculations are even approxi- 
mately correct, we can deduce that as 
“mental” workers we are using or being 
subject to spoken language nearly three 
times as often as we employ written. 
For manual workers, the ratio is even 
larger. If you are of inquiring mind and 
would like to check the preparation for 
life given by the traditional English 
programs of the schools, keep, for a 
single day, a check of your language 
time, and, with your findings in mind, 
evaluate the total English program. 

Furthermore, the body, arm, and 
face gestures, the laryngeal and oral 
gestures of tonal language and the 
laryngeal and oral gestures of articu- 
lated language — these three which com- 
prise spoken language in its larger and 
truer sense — serve us more directly, 
more completely, and more often in the 
attainment of our goals and the satisfy- 
ing of our wants than does the written 
pattern of language. Even the success- 
ful professional writer, after the royalty 
check arrives, has still his whole per- 
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sonal and social life to live by the kind 
and variety of his muscular responses. 
Not only does the “speech” of children 
at play and of adults in all the varying 
life situations constitute a part of lan- 
guage, not only does that “spoken” lan- 
guage occur, in the whole range of time, 
with a thousand-fold frequency over 
written languages, but it is many times 
as important as a means whereby indi- 
viduals influence one another. In short, 
language can no longer be considered 
narrowly as mere patterns of words and 
sentences, chiefly written. It must now 
be recognized that language is any stimu- 
lus or sets of stimuli provided one hu- 
man being by another. 

Ill 

Gray’s definition, further, conceives 
of language as not only a spoken thing 
but a thing which is heard. Language is 
not only muscular movement of trunk, 
arms, face, larynx, mouth, tongue, and 
jaw — it is not only the neuro-glandular 
response that those voiced or voiceless 
gestures evoke in a listener, but it is also 
the reception of those gestures, as 
evinced by gestures the listener himself 
makes in return. Although we may 
sometimes not care too much whether 
we are understood or not, the very pur- 
pose of our speaking is that one or more 
persons may hear us. Indeed, the com- 
munication purpose of language is sel- 
dom complete until the listener not only 
has heard but has reacted in some way 
as to indicate comprehension. Witness 
our irritation when the person to whom 
we tell a stoiy maintains a blank facial 
expression, or our irritation when a per- 
son on the telephone fails to respond to 


our conversation. Witness the lonely 
plight of the man or the woman who has 
no light talk with which to maintain ac- 
quaintanceship. 

In this cyclically-conceived language 
of ours — produced by specific and identi- 
fiable muscle sets, received as sensations 
by the eye and the ear (and sometimes 
skin), reacted to by glandular and mus- 
cular movements, which are in turn per- 
ceived by the original “speaker” — it is 
impossible to come to a fair understand- 
ing of meaning without considerable in- 
vestigation into mind and body processes. 
We need, primarily, to know some spe- 
cific facts about how our mental equip- 
ment works and about the processes by 
which the glimpses of muscle move- 
ment and the hearing of spoken sounds 
can cause people to react and to act. 

By what process does the shouted 
LOOK OUT result in involuntary mus- 
cular constriction? By what process does 
the repeated word LEMON set us 
drooling and we powerless to stop it? By 
what process does “HEY” come to mean 
“Look up”? By what process does the 
spoken sound “liberty” touch off a men- 
tal picture of a statue with a torch? does 
the spoken sound “justice” touch a 
chain of mental images labelled vari- 
ously scales, courtroom, judge, blind- 
fold goddess, etc.? the spoken sound 
“beauty” come to mean a dog, a rose, a 
lady, an airplane, a fist fight, a black 
eye, or “that combination of qualities in 
an object which Is pleasing”? with no 
two human beings completely agreed 
upon all things to which the spoken 
sound may “correctly” be applied! We 
should, indeed, be moles to the light 
if we did not turn, for some help in our 
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explanation of language, to such sciences 
as psychology and physiology whose 
province it is to explain the body proc- 
esses of which language is one. 

Sir Richard Paget, in his book Human 
Speech, presents this illustration of a 
ph)'siological fact. He asks the reader to 
imagine a fairy in one’s ear tapping on 
the eardrum no harder than such a 
small being might do with a slice of a 
liair or a fragment of cigarette paper. 
If the fairy tapped only five or ten 
times a second, she might tickle the per- 
son’s ear but he would not hear any- 
thing. If the fairy increased the tempo 
of her strokes to sixteen a second, tlie 
penson would no longer feel the pres- 
.sure. Instead he would begin to hear- 
ri low musical note. Above sixteen 
strokes a second and below fifteen or 
twenty thousand a second (depending 
on the individual) he would hear sounds 
ranging from the lowest to the highest 
and shrillest that human beings can hear. 
Above that number of strokes he could 
not hear or fed anything. Sounds, then, 
are merely blocvs of air waves on our 
eardrums which eve interpret as noises. 
And human speech is composed of 
noises, most, but not all, of which have 
been repeated long enough to constitute 
a system. 

Spoken words, therefore, are not 
houses, trees, persons, raindrops, feel- 
ings, “ideas,” or “points of view” 
Spoken wmrds are merely sounds which 
have come to be associated with these 
things. They are symbols only, for a 
symbol IS something which stands for 
something- else. 

As soon as we grasp the fact that 
words are merely symbols, we must in- 


quire into the process by which they 
come to stand for tilings. With this 
process inside ourselves which we call 
“meaning” we greatly need to become 
more familiar. In some ways it is even 
more important to know the nature of 
language than it is to know other phases 
of our personal and social life, because 
whatever we do we are in a world of 
language. Our own language habits 
shape the responses of other people to- 
ward us. And the addition, to our own 
language habits, of the language em- 
ployed by other people— in political dis- 
cussions, in religion, in education, in ad- 
vertising and selling, in comic books, in 
government reports, in tlie theater, over 
the radio, across the bridge table, on the 
street corner— determines with iron 
finality our conduct from hour to hour, 
makes us happy or miserable, brings us 
success or frustration, even life or death. 
\Vc cannot escape the world of gestures, 
whether silent or vocal, spoken or writ- 
ten. 

When we stop to think that the vast 
transient empires of the fascist states of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s were made possible very 
largely because the people were led by 
gestures and words, we can begin to 
realize a little of the importance of lan- 
guage. We can visualize, then, two 
alternatives: either we will learn some- 
thing more than did our fathers of what 
language is and how words work and 
so be able to cope with the avalanche of 
sounds and written symbols that daily 
deluge us, or we will be left the hapless 
victim of a set of vibrations on our ear- 
drums or inkspots on paper. The pur- 
pose of any language course, it should 
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be stated, is to help us get some under- 
standing of and mastery of language in 
its broad, not its specific and usual sense, 
and to free us from “the tyranny of 
words.” 

IV 

The means of accomplishing this su- 
periority over our verbal environment 
and so being free citizens in a free land 
is to adopt something of the scientist’s 
attitude toward language, to gain some- 
thing of his understanding of the mental 
and emotional operations involved when 
we gesture and see, speak and hear, or 
write and read. Two other points in 
Gray’s definition, that language is con- 
ventional and that language is evolved 
are of tremendous and revolutionary sig- 
nificance to the language programs of our 
schools. There is not room in this pres- 
ent article to discuss them, but it is im- 
perative that we utilize the scientist’s 
knowledge of the principles actually 
operative in a whole language system. 

The scientific attitude is the one the 
student should achieve. It lies largely 
in withholding judgments until the 
facts are in. It lies in refusing to follow 
blindly a set inherited standard of what 
is correct and what is incorrect, but 
rather in locating evidence and more 
evidence and holding firmly to the 
“right” in language just so long as evi- 
dence will support that “rightness,” 
Standards exist, several standards exist, 
but they must be found. It is up to the 
student to find them and to the teacher 
to guide the search. 

The consequences of the popular no- 
tion that grammar is cither right or 
wrong — and that to use any expression 
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but the “right” one is to be guilty of a 
vulgarism and of reprehensible social 
conduct — arc serious. This crude notion is 
frequently tied up with the distinction 
between social and economic classes, and 
becomes the superficial basis for class 
discrimination. At its best it is an ab- 
surdity and becomes mildly comic where 
college presidents and business men 
watch each other’s speech for instances 
of bad grammar to chide one another 
about. 

The biologist would never think of 
telling his students that if they do not 
find a liver in a cat they are dissecting, it 
is a badly made cat and they should 
ignore it. No astronomer would regard 
the sun’s spots with disapproval, nor 
would a geologist deliver to his audi- 
ence a sermon in offended tones on the 
occurrence of shell fossils in rocks in 
perfectly drained localities. Nor does an 
equally scientific student of language 
go about condemning every form of ex- 
pression but the one he himself happens 
to use. 

Charles Fries, in surveying the lan- 
guage program of the schools, lists many 
studies of “errors” committed by stu- 
dents. He finds that these studies report 
a body of “errors” common not only to 
every grade from elementary school to 
college but common to every geographi- 
cal section of the United States. If 
everyone in the United States is making 
some of the same “errors” it begins to 
be a question of what constitutes an 
error! In whose opinion is it an error? 
But even deeper, it must be asked what 
language is. For if language is a con- 
venient tool of expression and meanings 
are communicated simply because there 
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is conventional acceptance that a given 
term shall stand for a giv’cn thing, then 
obviously as soon as the majority of the 
people start using a given term, it is no 
longer an “-error” Init a reputable useful 
part of tile language. Trul)', dictatorship 
in language will never serve the pur- 
poses that democratic majority agree- 
ment will serve. The only successes in 
dictatinp' vvliat language will be used 
have been within a fixed upper class in 
a caste soclet\', where tlie elite liavc been 
dialled in a formal language — partly so 
that their speech would mark them as 
belonging to that elite. And the records 
of civilizations prove that such caste so- 
cieties stagnate; they do not }U-ogress. 

Throughout a realistic language pro- 
gram, then, no student would be asked 
to memorize rigid rules of language. He 
would develop rules, yes, but lie would 
treat them as scientists do their laws and 
theories — as useful generalizations to be 
later modified as new facts are found. 
And the student would never be en- 
couraged to sneer at those whose lan- 
guage use is diiTercnt from his own. In- 
stead, he ivould be asked repeatedly to 
observe, to notice the details of language 
meaning and language usage, ivith the 
same objectiveness which any other 
scientific observer would give his speci- 
mens. In the inquiry into what language 
is as sets of mental and bodily processes, 
into what language is as correspondencies 
in mental and bodily processes among 
groups of people, and into what lan- 
guage is as a shifting, everchanging 
group of symbols which can evoke those 
processes, the student must bring a 
scientific attitude to bear. He cannot af- 
ford to memorize statements descriptive 
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of our language as it was written in the 
19th century, nor to limit liimself to 
memorization of such statements as have 
been formulated descriptive of written 
language in the 1930’s. Rather he must 
build, by careful and detailed observa- 
tion, a sensitivity to usage and the habit 
of adjusting to new groups of people 
with tlieir differing pattenrs of accepted 
language. 

The linguist does, indeed, have a con- 
ception of laws of language, but they 
arc very different from “rules of gram- 
mar.” The linguist does not try to tell 
people what they must say or write; he 
merely tries to explain why people in 
the past have spoken and written as they 
have, and why w'c speak and write as 
we do today. The difference is that the 
rule frescribes what one should do in 
the future, and the “law” describes what 
actually occurs or has occurred in the 
past. And there is difference too, be- 
tween the “rules” of grammar and the 
“recommendations” of language scien- 
tists. The original causes for the “rule” 
are often shrouded in the past so that 
the rules become mere arbitrary pre- 
scriptions with no certainty of useful- 
ness. But the “recommendations” have 
been evolved from painstaking collec- 
tions of fact aiid are designed, as well as 
the individual linguist can design them, 
to serve a useful present purpose. 

Thus a “rule” says “Capitalize nouns 
and adjectives of language or race,” be- 
cause for some reason the formulator of 
the rule thought it -would be desirable 
to do so. A linguist would instead seek 
to find what writers capitalize them, 
which ones are capitalized, and under 
what circumstances they are capitalized. 
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If, then, he wishes to ally himself to the 
group that writes Negro or with the 
group that writes negro, he can adopt 
the form that will make him acceptable 
to that group. Likewise, if he finds re- 
corded instances of misunderstanding 
arising because Maine has been written 
uncapitalized, he may then “recom- 
mend” the standardization of that word 
to a capitalized form. 

The linguist does not, however, speak 
of such a slight matter as a “law.” 
Rather he would call the whole business 
simply a matter of convention, though 
such conventions in society are ex- 
tremely important to observe. Instead, 
when a scientist of language uses the 
term law, he usually refers to a stated 
principle which has been observable in 
language growth over a number of cen- 
turies. 

One other popular notion about lan- 
guage the scientifically minded student 
will have to reject. It is the erroneous 
idea that language is Itself logical and 
obeys the rules of logic. As we look at 
the means by which we ourselves acquire 
language, as we look at present accepted 
meanings, and as we examine the lan- 
guage changes of the past, we will find 
every reason to discard that notion. To 
choose examples from present meanings, 
my late companion will be taken gen- 
erally to refer to a “former friend who 
has recently died.” But the phrase my 
latest companion should then logically 
mean “a most recent and deadest 
friend.” Again, logic demands that un- 
ravel mean the opposite of ravel and 
unloosen the opposite of loosen. Instead 
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the pairs are Identical in meaning. But it 
is unnecessary to pile up illustratioirs. 
Logic is a part of the human equipment 
on any level of society, and a tremen- 
dously high degree of skill in logical 
arrangement is demanded of anyone in 
position of leadership or responsibility. 
But logic is a form and an ordering of 
ideas which often conflicts with lan- 
guage. As he begins to inquire what 
language really is, the scientific observer 
will soon cease to expect precise logic in 
either its form or its meaning. 

The scientific student of language, 
then observes objectively and dispassion- 
ately all the aspects of written and oral 
usage that he can; and he does not color 
his observation with his preconceived no- 
tions of rightness or wrongness. He 
never lays down rules for language use, 
but he is most careful to observe what 
is done in the language. If he wishes to 
know what is good in matters of speak- 
ing and writing, he is most careful to 
note the language practices of the group 
he wishes to fit into. His method of in- 
creasing his own mastery and efficiency is 
that shared alike by the small child and 
the scientist: free observation and imita- 
tion. The difference between the child’s 
procedure and the scientist’s lies merely 
in the amount of conscious direction and 
the use of more complicated tools to aid 
observation. That is the process of 
growth, and guidance in language 
growth by Increasing the student’s 
acuteness and range of observation and 
his corresponding efficiency of adapta- 
tion to varying language situations is the 
purpose of a general English program. 



Two Men Stood on a Hill 



Two men stood on a little hill to pray. 

The youngef spoke and paused and spoke again. 
And listening, the older heard him s.iy, 

“I thank 5-011, God, I’m not .as other men. 

I pay my tithe. (It’s quite a sum, You know.) 

I do not steal (except men’s toil), nor kill 
(Except the spirit, not the body, tliough,) 

Nor let men starve (unless they starve at will.) 

The old man stared with wide unseeing eyes 
At shadows on the slowly darkening sod 
And whispered there beneath the cloud-filled skies, 
“Be merciful to me a sinner, God, — 

Be merciful — ’’ he bowed his tortured head, 

“I was the teacher of that man,” he s.iid. 



On Liberal Education 

B. F. PlTTENGER 


T he words “liberal” and “general,” 
when joined as descriptive adjec- 
tives to the word “education,” seem to 
me redundant and confusing; redundant 
because any education that is worthy of 
the name must be liberal and general; 
and confusing because they are often 
used interchangeably and as often not, 
and because different users attach to each 
of them widely different meanings. I 
would be happier if we could dispense 
with them both. 

However, I must confess that previ- 
ous efforts on my part to revise the dic- 
tionary of education have not been re- 
markably successful. I am not hopeful 
of a more favorable issue here. The 
phrase “liberal education” is of long 
standing and carries almost a sacred aura 
for many people. One may argue its 
meaning, but to question its right to 
exist will seem to them like sacrilege. 
Something of the same vested status has 
now been achieved by “general educa- 
tion.” Doubtless we must become recon- 
ciled to their use. 

I 

But before accepting these phrases, I 
wish to register more fully my argu- 
ment against them. The fact of their re- 
dundancy is not unimportant, but our 
argument goes deeper, and raises the 
objection that to speak of “liberal” and 
“general” education is to imply that 
there are other educations which are spe- 
cific and illiberal. This implication be- 
comes an evident fact when we encounter 


such phrases as “vocational education” 
and “professional education,” and espe- 
cially extravagances like “sex” and “con- 
sumer” education. Of course, these terms 
serve a purpose or they would not e.xist. 
A nomenclature is thus created for im- 
portant processes that must be named. 
But it seems to me that, in order to 
make a few relatively minor designations 
which could be made in other ways, we 
have started the destruction of an almost 
cosmic value; as if we were to crush the 
Mogul diamond into bits to provide 
jewels for the pinions in our watches. 

If we thus atomize and specialize the 
word “education” into a multitude of 
little meanings (and the process has 
only begun! ), what word shall we use to 
express the wholeness, integrity, and 
balance of fully-rounded individual de- 
velopment? What word remains that is 
adequate to suggest the richness and 
flavor of that time honored symbol — an 
educated man? Or must we now reach 
this larger concept by assembling in se- 
quence this entire lot of little meanings, 
like the proverbial string of beads? 
Must we cease speaking of the educated 
man, and talk instead about the man who 
is physically, intellectually, emotionally, 
vocationally, civically, — and finally, lib- 
erally — educated? Trying to rebuild the 
large concept in this accretionary way is 
like trying to reconstruct the diamond 
out of its broken pieces. It is something 
that cannot be done. The essential value 
of the word, as of the jewel, has disap- 
peared. 
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I can accept without difliculty such 
specializations as arc implied by terms 
like “chiidlioocl education,” “adult edu- 
cation,” and others which designate 
stages in the progressive development 
of a person in an all-round way. It is the 
specializations that seem to limit educa- 
tion to only partial phases of individual 
development that give me trouble. 
These specializations, it seems to me, 
create artificial rivalries, provoke unnec- 
essary antagonisms, and produce one- 
sided and superficial programs and 
actions. The fubninations of some “lib- 
eral” educators against the “vulgarities” 
of vocutionalism, and of some “voca- 
tional” educators against the “fopperies” 
of liberalism — with their inevitable ef- 
fects upon the educational programs for 
which they are responsible and the atti- 
tudes of the students whom they respec- 
tively lead — convince me that my fears 
arc well founded. Both groups of par- 
tisans slioukl come to realize that any 
program of individual development that 
is worthy to be called “education” must 
give proper attention to all of the im- 
portant aspects of human beings and of 
hunaan life. 

But although for the reasons stated I 
would like to discontinue use of the 
words “liberal” and “general” in de- 
scribing education, we shall nevertheless 
employ them in the discussion which fol- 
lows. They are embedded too deeply in 
the literature of the subject to be dug 
out by my unaided shovel. The most 
that can be hoped for is to help in direct- 
ing their usage into tolerable channels. 
Since we must go on living with them, 
what shall we determine them to mean.^ 
Let us start with “liberal education.” 
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There appears to be only one way to 
interpret this phrase that is at all in har- 
mony witli the view that has here been 
expressed. That way is to speak of “lib- 
eral education” somewhat as one would 
speak of “manly men,” with the purpose 
of gaining emphasis by repetition. Even 
this usage does not evade the charge 
that other sorts of education are implied 
to exist; but it does to a degree mitigate 
the fault of redundancy. It emphasizes 
the ideal of real education, of education 
that is education and not a truncated 
makeshift. This is the true force and 
value of the phrase and its main justifica- 
tion, as I sec it. 

The association of the word “liberal” 
with the concept of education goes back 
at least to the sixth centuiy of the 
Christian era. Early in that century, 
Cassiodorus emphasized the “seven lib- 
eral arts.” From the sixth to the thir- 
teenth centuries these “arts” were the 
heart of the educational program in the 
monastic schools. Their content was 
gradually enriched; and together they 
comprised the real education — the edu- 
cation that iDas education — of their day. 
Throughout this period, education at the 
levels that we now would think of as 
secondary and higher, was practically 
synonymous with “liberal education” as 
it was then conceived. 

The universities of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries introduced the idea 
of “professional” education as something 
beyond or apart from these seven liberal 
arts. The various causes and stages of 
this development cannot be recounted 
here; but their outcome was that cur- 
ricula in law, medicine and theology 
were added to the liberal arts curriculum 
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in these universities. Probably most if 
not all of the students who were ad- 
mitted to these professional curricula 
had had at least some previous contact 
with the liberal arts. Thus at this early 
date, “professional education” made its 
appearance as a special kind of education 
superimposed upon “liberal education.” 
These antinomies, with the term “pro- 
fessional” broadened to “vocational,” 
and the term “general” substituted for 
or used interchangeably with “liberal,” 
constitute a basic dualism in contempo- 
rary educational practice and thought. 
Today there is a tendency to split off 
vocational from liberal education, as a 
separate and parallel program, at least 
for non-professional vocations. But in the 
current endeavors to concentrate general 
education into the high school and junior 
college, and professional study above 
these levels, we find a definite revival 
of the late-medieval concept of their re- 
lations. 

II 

The preceding paragraphs have set 
the stage for two of the basic concepts 
which are now in vogue. One of these 
may appropriately be called the “plane- 
tary” and the other the “continental” 
view. According to the first, education is 
a single world or sphere in which cul- 
tural and utilitarian elements are inex- 
tricably intermixed. According to the 
second, there are two fundamentally dif- 
ferent kinds of education — liberal and 
vocational, which may be likened to two 
continents, inhabited by self-sufficient 
and mutually disdainful populations, and 
separated by oceans of distrust and mis- 
understanding. To these concepts must 


be added a third, which — to continue the 
analogy used above — might be called the 
“dual-planets” view. According to this 
view, education may be comprehended 
within a single world by eliminating 
from It the things that have to do with 
vocational preparation. All of these 
latter things are relegated to another 
sphere which is labelled “training.” 

There are also other distinctions to be 
made, which have to do with the surface 
geography of these spheres or conti- 
nents. Whether liberal education be de- 
fined to include all or only a part or 
kind of education, there are different no- 
tions as to the nature of its elements 
and about their relative importance. Per- 
haps as good a starting point as any for 
this phase of our discussion is with Presi- 
dent Hutchins. 

Hutchins maintains the ages-long po- 
sition that education is intellectual in 
purpose and disciplinary in method. In- 
tellect is the supreme “faculty” and wis- 
dom the greatest good. Cultivating the 
intellect is education’s function and 
responsibility. This function is accom- 
plished by means of two major disci- 
plines: First, the intellect is sharpened 
by the rigorous study of logic, grammar 
and mathematics; and second, it is fur- 
nished with the best Intellectual tradition 
through mastery of the greatest books of 
Western civilization. Such an education 
is necessarily reserved on Its higher 
levels for persons who are intellectually 
well endowed. The masses of people 
can be educated to a limited degree, but 
mainly can only be trained. 

While Hutchins is not addicted to 
using the word “liberal,” he seems to 
assume that it is included in his defini- 
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tlon. The adjective would add nothing 
to the substantive. There being only one 
sort of education, if there is such a thing 
as liberal education this must be it. To 
this extent, Hutchins and the author of 
this paper apparently agree. But they 
disagree in their respective mappings of 
the internal geography of education, or 
liberal education, as will soon appear. 

In thus compressing it into a simple 
eqiuition (Education equals intellectual 
discipline), Hutchins contributes one of 
the briefest and most precise definitions 
that can be found today. It is also per- 
haps the narrowest. Many thinkers will 
accept his statement as far as it goes, but 
will seek to add other things to it. Pos- 
-sibly the most common additions will 
have to do with “culture,” a vaguely 
vised term with suggestions in it of re- 
finement, aesthetic appreciation, and gen- 
eral enlightenment. Almost anything 
that docs not have an obviously utili- 
tarian flavor may appear in one or an- 
other of the descriptions of education 
tliat are prepared from the “dual- 
planetary” point of view. 

Mciklejohn may be chosen to repre- 
sent the continental school, because he 
accepts as separated programs both lib- 
t:ral and technical (including profes- 
sional) education. The first is defined as 
the education needed by intelligent per- 
sons in all walks of life^ the second as 
that which is specialized to meet indi- 
vidual needs. Except for this generous 
admission of utilitarianism to the sacred 
precincts, Mciklejolm’s writings read 
much like Hutchins’. In his assertions 
that “to be liberal a college must be es- 
sentially intellectual,” and that “man’s 
greatest lack is the lack of understand- 


ing,” he joins hands with Hutchins. Tic 
says more about knowledge and less 
about discipline than does Hutchins, al- 
though he clearly certifies intellectual 
discipline as a liberal aim. But the major 
college aim is to provide that knowledge 
which is “of common value to all men 
whatever their differences of occupa- 
tion.” This common, essential knowl- 
edge he locates in philosophy (concern- 
ing human motives, purposes and be- 
liefs), history (the sequence of events 
from which the present has come), in- 
stitutions (their accomplishments and 
failures), natural science (the stage on 
which the game of life is played), and 
the arts (especially of literature). To 
the foregoing he seems to add the dis- 
ciplines of mathematics and logic as es- 
sentials in the liberal curriculum. In his 
emphasis upon common or universal 
knowledge, Meiklejohn opposes the con- 
temporary elective system in our col- 
leges and universities, except to a minor 
but undefined degree. He attributes this 
system to “the fallacy of the scholar” 
that “all knowledge is of equal worth,” 
and this fallacy to the confusing range 
and variety of modern knowledge. 

This is a good place to observe that 
the elective system has become character- 
istic of “liberal” rather than of voca- 
tional programs of study in our second- 
ary schools and colleges. Of course 
choice is exercised between vocational 
programs-, but the requirements within 
each such program are usually set forth 
as specifics almost completely. The lib- 
eral or general programs, on the other 
hand, usually leave the choice of studies, 
l)eyond a few large requiremejits in- 
tended to guarantee concentration and 
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spread, to the student with varying 
amounts of adult guidance. The ration- 
alization of this procedure is that it pro- 
vides for the service of individual inter- 
ests and needs. There arc doubtless other 
and more fundamental reasons. The 
overwhelming range and variety of 
available materials to which Meikeljohn 
alludes is probably only one of these. 
Another, no doubt, is indecision among 
educators as to the purposes of liberal 
education, arising out of uncertainties 
concerning the nature of the highest hu- 
man values. Some decision must be 
reached concerning these matters before 
there can be any adequate guidance of 
student selection through the mazes of 
the elective system. This decision, if 
achieved, may well indicate the need for 
supplanting the elective system, either 
completely or in large part, by a definite- 
ly outlined program of studies and ac- 
tivities. 

Ill 

The key word in the planetary or one- 
world concept is “Integration”; a word 
that has become the proverbial pillar of 
cloud and fire for a vast school of “mod- 
ernists” in education, and the butt of 
anathema or ridicule for an opposing 
school. The philosophy behind this word 
is that education must be as many-sided 
as are the persons who are to be edu- 
cated and the lives that they must lead; 
but that, since the wholesome and effec- 
tive individual is a corporate personality 
and since the wholesome, effective life is 
a consistent life, education must be uni- 
fied or integrated. An educated indi- 
vidual is one whose many valued po- 
tentialities have been developed in 
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proportionate strength, and co-ordinated 
to the extent that they harmoniously 
reinforce each other; to the end of 
achieving for him the maximum possible 
status in his physical, biological, and 
social environments and in his personal 
pursuits and satisfactions. Education is 
all-round, many-sided, thoroughly in- 
tegrated development, planned and car- 
ried out with a view to the fullest pos- 
sible achievement in the life that the 
Individual should lead. It is an organic 
process with an organic outcome and, like 
other such processes, must be many 
things in one. 

It follows from the foregoing state- 
ment that education has both cultural 
and utilitarian aspects, and includes 
physical, intellectual, emotional and 
other factors. There are not different 
kinds of education. They are education’s 
warp and woof; the elements that must 
be combined to make the compound. If 
any one of them is missing, the total 
falls short to that extent of being educa- 
tion. As has been remarked before, if 
there is such a thing as liberal education 
this must be it, because there is only this 
kind of education. But observe how dif- 
ferently constituted, how broad and 
vital, is this concept in contrast with the 
simple formula of Hutchins. 

It must not be inferred that, since 
there is only one kind of education, all 
individuals need be educated exactly 
alike. There is still the possibility — no 
doubt, the necessity — of varying the em- 
phasis with different individuals, and 
even of organizing the education of dif- 
ferent individuals around different cen- 
tral motives. Thus it is conceivable that 
there could be equally liberal educa- 
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tional programs developed with either 
cultural or social or vocational motives 
as their respective cores. It is mainly a 
matter of varying the emphasis. What is 
the warp in the. fabric of one program 
may Itecome the woof in that of another. 
But all of the elements of the fabric 
must be present in some form and in a 
substantial amount if it is properly to be 
described as education. 

It seems obvious that any program for 
liberal education must be either “dis- 
ciplinary” or “general.” The es.setice of 
the disciplinary conccjit is that there arc 
a few dominant capacities which main- 
tain a virtual rule over the rest of the 
individual, and a few precise disciplines 
by means of which these dominant ca- 
pacities may be perfected. Mutchins, for 
example, believes the intellect to be the 
dominant human trait, and finds in 
mathematics, logic, and great books all 
of the essentials for its development. It 
is an attractive concept, almost compel- 
ling in its simplicity. Its defect is that 
it is not true. The problems of educa- 
tion, even of higher education, cannot 
be solved so easily. 

Tine planetary concept of education or 
liberal education is more conrplex. The 
human personality is many-sided; and 
the human life, I>eing of the human 
person, has correspondingly as many as- 
pects. All of these important facets must 
be polished; not ecjually, to be sure, but 
without omission. To use a better fimire, 

O ' 

the human being is an organism of many 
parts; and his life is organic, with as 
many types of functions. Neither the in- 
divndual nor life is biological only; each 
is intellectual, moral, soci.al, vocational, 
etc., as well. Because the individu.al is an 
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organism, and because life is organic, 
each is a unity of wholeness and not a 
mere union of parts or capacities ut\der 
the authority of a dominant trait. It is 
this “many-in-onc” quality of the indi- 
vidual and of the individual life that 
gives to education its two-fold character 
of many-sidedness and integration. The 
essential many-sidedness of education— 
or of liberal education, there being no 
other kind — seems to be consistent with 
the concept of “general” education. Not 
all general instruction is necessarily lib- 
eral, but liberal education, from this 
statidpoint, must be general. 

Stated more concretely, and in terms 
of the duality that Is central to the pres- 
ent problem, education interpreted from 
the planetary viewpoint is a vocational- 
cultural w'hole. Vocation is too central 
and all-pcrvacling In every life, and the 
impulse to do is too central and all-per- 
vading in every normal individual’s 
make-up, to permit the rejection or sub- 
ordination of vocation in planning any 
program for individual development, at 
any stage. Conversely, if an individual’s 
life and work are to become meaningful 
for him — if they are to have purpose and 
yield personal satisfaction — they must 
be understood in terms of personal and 
social values. We live to work, yes! But 
also we work in order that we may have 
the means, including at least a little lei- 
sure, for a fully satisfying life. Any pro- 
gram of pseudo-education which is con- 
centrated upon vocational efficiency to the 
exclusion or serious subordination of life 
values, is a poor thing indeed. Liberal 
education must therefore be general 
education, in that it must give adequate 
attention to both the vocational and the 
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extra-vocational aspects of the Individual 
and of the life that he must lead. 

IV 

In conclusion, I would ui'ge that any 
plan for liberal education that is adopted 
in this country miist accord with the 
xlunerican philosophy and way of life. It 
must be essentially democratic; In spirit, 
action, and results. This statement does 
not imply that education In America 
must be the same for all, or that it must 
be everywhere levelled down to meet 
the average intelligence and character. 
No society or educational system can 
ignore the wide range of inherent indi- 
vidual differences. Democracy must find 
a way to give full opportunity to and to 
derive full advantage from its most com- 
petent individuals. Education in a demo- 
cratic society must do the same thing. 
Democracy and democratic education do 
not mean identical accomplishment for 
all; but rather equal, unimpeded op- 
portunity for every individual to achieve 
the fullest measure of self-development, 
prestige and status that is consistent with 
his potential abilities and will. 

But there Is one thing that our democ- 
racy cannot permit if it hopes to endure. 
It cannot allow its capables to be set 
apart and educated as an Intellectual 
elite. If this done, democracy will not 
only lose the sympathetic service that it 
needs from this group, but it will turn 
the group against democracy itself, and 
thus convert its potentially most effec- 
tive segment of population Into a sub- 
versive factor. A major need for the 
perpetuity of American democracy is the 
loyal, understanding support of its best 
citizens. To educate them out of and 
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away from democracy is suicidal. An in- 
tellectual aristocracy that has lost touch 
with the common life is a far greater 
danger to democratic institutions than is 
an aristocracy of birth or of wealth. Its 
presence means a greater loss of power 
for good, and the rise of a greater power 
for harm. Individuals cannot be system- 
atically educated in seclusion for a con- 
siderable period of time, or on an intel- 
lectual island with their only companions 
other individuals who are like-minded to 
themselves, and be returned later for 
co-operation and acceptance among 
people whom they have come half to 
fear and half to despise, and who look 
upon them as outsiders, 

I believe in education conceived as all- 
round, many-sided, integrated indi- 
vidual development for the same reason 
that I believe in democratic principles 
and institutions. I believe in both because 
I believe in individualism. I believe that 
virile, capable, courageous, self-depend- 
ent, and socially responsible individuals 
constitute the highest goal that can be 
set for racial achievement. I believe that 
every individual who is born into this 
world has a right to his opportunity for 
this development, in so far as he has the 
native ability to attain it. A democratic 
social order is the only form of society 
within which the masses of individuals 
can hope to advance toward this end. 
A liberal-education program — broad 
enough to comprehend all major forms 
and phases of individual development 
which are consistent with the require- 
ments of democratic living — is the Indis- 
pensable agency. Only through liberal 
education in a democratic society can in- 
dividuals realize their best potentialities. 
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The premised i.itid liesinward. Even now 
Your hidden self will rise and, all-triumphant, 
Find every passing moment amply filled 
With the eternal life, Sei'/e then the thought 
Of joy beyond all joys, of strength enduring. 
I'lie great hcatititdcs. So well proclaimed 
In countless images, hy countless prophets. 

Are yours to .apprehend and yours to hold. 
There is no higher mark and miracle 
Than this; to sec the same old earth and sky 
With newer, brighter, tjuite transfigured eyes; 
To pierce the solid cover of one’s night, 

Cast off the twilight, and salute the day. 
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Early Opposition to the Education 
of American Children Abroad 

Edgar W. Knight 


I 

I T IS known, of course, that a favorite 
educational practice among some 
wealthy and leading American families 
of the colonial period was to send their 
sons to Europe, especially to England 
for education, in spite of the inconveni- 
ence and other difficulties. This practice 
seems to have been followed by some 
Virginians even in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and it became more or less extensive 
in the other southern colonies also. 

There were grammar schools in the 
southern colonies and among the well- 
to-do families the tutorial system was 
widely used. But only one collegiate 
institution was established there before 
the American Revolution: the College 
of William and Mary ( under control of 
the Anglican Church). Some families 
were not always satisfied with these fa- 
cilities, or those to be had in northern 
colonies; and many Virginia families, 
some in tlie low country around Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and apparently 
some in North Carolina, and in Georgia 
sent their sons to England. The relations 
between that country and these colonies 
were rather close. They had looked to 
England, more directly perhaps than 
some of the other colonies, as the natural 
source of their own education and cul- 
ture. Among those families able to do 
so, the desire to provide their sons op- 
portunities to acquire the manners and 


culture of the English was very strong. 
And this desire did not immediately 
weaken when the break came with the 
mother country. 

But now and then appeared argu- 
ments against the practice. One of the 
earliest discussions against the education 
of Americans or, in this case, Virginians 
in Europe was made by a student at the 
College of William and Mary in 1699. 
At a celebration May first of that year 
five students delivered speeches before 
an audience of Governor Nicholson, 
members of the Council and of the 
House of Burgesses, and “a greate many 
eminent men.” The purpose of the cele- 
bration was to enlist the interest of the 
notables for the support of the college, 
“by showing the progress of the stu- 
dents, and also to impress the impor- 
tance of Middle Plantation, later Wil- 
liamsburg, as the site of a future capital 
city for the Colony.” As seems to have 
been true of most public addresses by 
American collegiate students in those 
days and even very much later, the sub- 
jects were suggested and perhaps the 
speeches in part written by “our Su- 
periors,” as the second speaker on this 
occasion indicated. The first speech was 
on “the ExcelP^ & Utility of Learning,” 
the second on the importance of educat- 
ing Virginia youth in Virginia, and the 
third speech was an argument for the 
support of the College of William and 
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Mary. The second speech, with which 
we are now concerned, is too long to 
reproduce iicre, but the argiinicnts and 
a tew excerpts arc given;' 

“VVe have now heard the adv.tntagcs of 
learning tow.'irJs the Improvin' of any 
Coiimry. the next Question our Superiours 
thought proper to be discuss'' before this 
hono"'” Audience is whether it is better to 
be furnislted with Education & the other 
means of Learning at home I mean within 
the Country of Virg" or to tiaist to our 
Childrens procureing of it Abroad in Eng- 
land or other forreigne parts. 

“Now the 'Fask Assigned to us in this 
dayes Exercises is to show tlie advantages 
of the first uE these a Virg" Education, & 
I doe Soe much more willingly Apply 
mySelf to this Subject because I shall not 
need to proove it by any Nice and Meta- 
physicall Arguments, but by such a plaine 
and Easy way of Reasoning as I am Con- 
fident must bee Obvious to the meanest 
Capacity 

“In Short then I think it is noe hard 
matter to demonstrate that Forreigne Edu- 
cation is not to be purchased but at a farr 
greater Exfience of time health and wealth 
besides the dishonour of wanting it in the 
Country, And that after all it is much 
more probable wee shall intirely miss our 
Learning abroad than at home, And that 
if wee chance to Acquire it it will he mixed 
with soe many other bad Qualities as will 
render us much more uneasy in this Coun- 
try & more Unserviceable Unto it, than if 
wc had Learned the Same things at home, 
If I can make out these Assertions I hope 
it will be noc hard Matter to Resolve the 
Question wdiere we are to prosecute our 
Studies in Europe or America in England 
or Virg", ” 

’ The five speeches may be found in William 
and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 
Vol. X, Series i (October, 1930), 313-37. 

’London: Printed for P. Clarke, at the Bible 
under the Royal-Exch.inve, 1714. The bonk w.is 
reprinled in New York in iSfiy "for Joseph 
Sahiii." 


The student then went on in attempt 
to prove to his distinguished audience 
“these Assertions” — the precious time 
lost, the loss of health and of morals, 
and the loss of “wealth & Riches ... be- 
cause all that goes for English Educa- 
tion is soe much dead Loss to the Coun- 
try, it is so much wealth Exported, & 
not only the expenders but tire Country 
in Gen" is so much the poorer for it, 
whereas what goes for Virg“ Education 
is again spent in the Country, & soe only 
Circulates from one hand to another, but 
upon the Ballance of Trades the Coun- 
try in Genera" is nothing the poorer — 
what doc 1 say the poorer, I may safely 
maintain tliat it is a greate dcale the 
Richer soe much money is saffed that 
must have gone Yearly out to England 
& a penny sav'' is a penny gott. . . .” The 
student also said that Virginia youth 
would be more diligent in studies at 
home than abroad where parents would 
have no opportunity to supervise and en- 
courage them in their educational work. 
And he concluded as follows: 

“I may safely Conclude that .a Virginia 
Education is the most proper & suitable to 
Virg“ Children & tltat with noe such Loss 
of time health Wealth and Reputation & 
with a greate deale more Comfort to our 
selves and all our Relations wee may fol- 
low our studies at home & Improove our 
Naturally good Capacityes to the Service 
of die Church And State in our own 
Countiy.” 

One of the earliest reports on the prac- 
tice among Virginians was made by 
Hugh Jones in The Present State of 
Virginia.'^ Jones (c.1670-1760) was a 
zealous churchman, historian, and 
mathematician, who came to this countiy 
In 1716 and the following year was ap- 
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pointed professor of mathematics in the 
College of William and Mary. He also 
served as chaplain to the Virginia House 
of Burgesses and as minister of James- 
town. He was author of A Short English 
Grammar. An Accidence to the English 
Tongue, said to be the first English 
grammar written in America, which was 
published in England the same year 
The Present State of Virginia was pub- 
lished. Jones returned to England in 
1721 and a few years later he came back 
to Virginia and resumed parochial workj 
but in 1726 he went to Maryland where 
he engaged in religious and educational 
work. Jones had considerable opportu- 
nity to observe educational practices in 
Virginia and by Virginians and his com- 
ments on education abroad should be of 
interest. He did not think much of the 
practice} he thought that young Vir- 
ginians could do just as well in the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and at the 
same time be spared the expense and 
danger of going abroad. Here is what 
Jones had to say on the subject;'’ 

“As for Education several are sent to 
England for it; though th^ Virginians be- 
ing naturally of good Parts, (As I have 
already hinted) neither require nor admire 
as much Learning, as we do in Britain} 
yet more would be sent over, were they 
not afraid of the Small-Pox, which most 
commonly proves fatal to them. 

“But indeed when they come to England 
they are generally put to learn to Persons 
that know little of their Temper, who keep 
them 'drudging on in what is of least Use 
to them in pedantick Methods, too tedious 
for their volatile Genius. 

“For Grmnmar Learning taught after 
the common round-about Way is not much 
henefiptal nor delightful to them; so that 

' ihU ,, 45-47. 


tlicy arc noted to be more apt to spoil tlieir 
School-Fellows tlian improve themselves; 
because they are imprisoned and enslaved 
to what tliey h.ate, and tliink useless, and 
have not peculiar Management proper for 
their Humour and Occasion. 

“A civil treatment with some Liberty, 
if permitted with Discretion is most proper 
for them, and they have most Need of, and 
readily take polite and mathematical Learn- 
ing; and in English may be conveyed to 
them (without going directly to Eosne and 
Athens) all the yVrts, Sciences, and learned 
Accomplishments of the Antients and Mod- 
erns, without the fatigue and E.xpence of 
another Language, for which few of them 
have little Use or Necessity, since (without 
another) they may understand tlieir owui 
Speech; and ail other fl’hings requisite to 
be learn’d by them sooner and better. 

“'I'lius the Youth tnight as well be in- 
tx-oduced tliere [Virginia] as here [Eng- 
land] by proper Methods, witliout the 
Expence and Danger of coming hither; 
especially if they make Use of the great 
Advantage of the College at Williams- 
burgh, where they may (and many do) 
imbibe the Principles of all human and 
divine Literature, both in English and in 
the learned Languages. 

“By the happy Opportunity of this Col- 
lege may they be advanced to religious and 
learned Education, according to the Disci- 
pline .and Doctrine of the established 
Church of England} in which Respect this 
College may prove of singular Service, and 
be an advantageous and laudable Nursery 
and strong Bulwark against the contagious 
dissentions in Virgmia; which is the most 
antient and loyal, the most plentiful and 
flourishing, the most extensive and bene- 
ficial Colony belonging to the Crown of 
Great Britain, upon which it is most di- 
rectly dependant; wherein is established 
the Church of England free from Faction 
and Sects, being ruled by the Laws, Cus- 
toms, and Constitutions of Great Britain, 
which it strictly observes, only where the 
Circumstances and Occasion of the Coun- 
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try by an absolute Necessity require some 
small Alterations; which nevertheless must 
not he coiui'ary (though different from 
and subservient) to the L<sw of Engl/jud’* 

'Ihc legislature of South Carolina 
took vt'hat may be considered official 
notice of the practice of sending youth of 
that state abroad for education, in the 
following resolution of October 1 1, 
lyybd 

“Resolved 'Flint it is the Opinion of this 
Mouse 'Flint no Person in this State in- 
ilebted to any Persons snhjccts to tlic King 
of Gre.it-lh'itain (the inlinbitants of Bcr- 
imula’s and the Babanin Islands excepted) 
or any attorney within this State for any 
such subjects (except as aforesaid) ought 
to remit or pay directly or indirectly to any 
such subjects (except as before excepted) 
or for their use any sum of money or mcr- 
chandi'/.c whatever until it shall he other- 
wise directed by Law except attorneys for 
Persons usually Residents in this State now 
in Great-Rritain and intending to return 
as soon as possible to this State and the 
Parents and Guardians of youth now resid- 
ing and educating in Great-Rritain or in 
any other I’art of Etirope which last men- 
tioned attorneys Parents and Guardians 
may he at Liberty to remit for the use of 
their Constituents Children and \Vards 
sucii sums ns they shall tliink necessary and 
exjiedient for their support of Education 
and nialntenance,” 

II 

Some boys probably went to England 
for their schooling because their fathers 
were there for purposes of business, as 

^Journal of the General Assetttbly of South 
Carolina, A. S. Salley, Jr., editor. Columbia, S.C.; 
The Historical Conimission of South Carolina, 
1909. P. 107. 

" The Complete Talet oti,l Poems of F.J^ar 
Allan Poe, with an introduction by Hervey Al- 
len. Pp. Hao-it). 
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seems to have been the case of Edgar 
Allan Poe. His foster father, John 
Allan, went to England in 1815, when 
Edgar Allan was only about six years 
old and the lad spent the next five years 
in a secluded school near London. His 
experiences are believed to be described 
in his story, “William Wilson,” in part 
as follows 

“My earliest recollections of a school- 
life, are connected with a large, rambling, 
Elizabethan liouse, in a misty-looking vil- 
lage of England, where were a vast num- 
ber of gigantic and gnarled trees, and where 
all the hoiKses were excessively ancient. In 
truth, it was a dreani-likc and spirit-soothing 
pl.ice, that venerable old town. At this mo- 
ment, in fancy, I feel the refreshing chilli- 
ness of its deeply-shadowed avemies, inhale 
the fragrance of its thousand shrubberies, 
and thrill .anew with undefinable delight, 
at the deep hollow note of the church-bell, 
bre.aking, each hour, with sullen and sud- 
den roar, upon the stillness of the dusky 
atmospliere in which the fretted Gothic 
steeple i.ay imbedded and asleep. . . . 

“Tlic house, I have said, w.as old and 
irregular. The grounds were extensive, and 
a high and solid brick wall, topped with a 
bed of mortar and broken glass, encom- 
p.as5ed the whole. This prison-like rampart 
formed the limit of our domahij beyond 
it we saw but thrice a week — once every 
Saturday afternoon, when, attended by two 
ushers, we were permitted to take brief 
walks in a body through some of the neigh- 
boring fields — and twice during Sunday, 
when we were paraded in the same formal 
manner to the morning and evening service 
in the one church of the village. Of this 
church the principal of our school was pas- 
tor. With how deep a spirit of wonder .and 
perplexity was I wont to regard him from 
our remote pew in the g.allery, as, with step 
stilcmn and slow, he ascended the pulpit! 
This reverend man, with countenance so 
demurely benign, with robes so glossy and 
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Ro clerically flowing, with wig so minutely 
piivvdcrcd, so rigid and so vast, — could this 
be he who, of late, with sour visage, and 
in snuffy habiliments, administered, ferule 
ill hand, the Draconian Laws of the acad- 
emy? Oh, gigantic paradox, too utterly 
monstrous for solution! 

“At an angle of the ponderous w’all 
frowned a more ponderous gate. It was 
rivited and studded with iron bolts, and 
surmounted with jagged iron spikes. What 
impressions of deep awe did it inspire! It 
was never opened save for the three periodi- 
cal egressions and ingressions already men- 
tioned; then, in every creak of its mighty 
hinges, wc found a plentitude of mystery — 
a world of matter for solemn remarks, or 
for more solemn meditation. . . . 

“But the house! — how quaint an old 
building was this! — to me how veritably a 
p.tlace of enchantment! Thei'e was really 
no end to its windings — to its incompre- 
hensihle subdivisions. It was difficult, at any 
given time, to say with certainty upon 
which of its two stories one happened to he. 
From each room to every other there were 
sure to be found three or four steps either 
in ascent or descent. Then the lateral 
branches were innumerable — inconceivable 
— and so returning in upon themselves, 
that our most exact ideas in regard to the 
whole mansion were not very far different 
from those with v.diich we pondered upon 
infinity. During the five years of my resi- 
dence here, I was never able to .ascertain 
with precision in what remote locality lay 
the little sleeping apartment assigned to 
myself and some eighteen or twenty other 
scholars. 

“The school-room was the largest in the 
house — I could not help thinking, in the 
world. It was very long, narrow, and dis- 
mally low, with pointed Gothic windows 
and a ceiling of oak. In a remote and 
terror-inspiring angle was a square enclo- 
sure of eight or ten feet, comprising the 
sanctum, ‘during hours,’ of our principal, 
the Rev'erend Dr. Bransby. It was a solid 
structure, with m.assy door, sooner than 


open which in the absence of the ‘Dominie,’ 
we would all have willingly perished by 
the Pc'mc forte et dure. In other angles 
were two other similar bo.ves, f.'ir less rev- 
erenced, indeed, but still greatly mattc'rs 
of awe. One of these was the pulpit of the 
‘cl.assical’ usher, one of tlie ‘English and 
mathematic.al.’ Interspersed about the room, 
crossing and recrossing in endless irregu- 
larity, were innumerable benches and desks, 
black, ancient, and time-worn, piled des- 
per.ately with much bethumhed books, and 
so beseamed with initial letters, iianies .at 
full length, grotesque figures, and other 
multiplied efforts of the knife, as to have 
entirely lost what little of original form 
might have been their portion in days long 
departed. A huge bucket with water stood 
at one extremity of the room, and a clock 
of stupendous dimensions at the other. 

“Encompassed by the massy walls of this 
venerable ac.ademy, I passed, yet not in 
tedium or disgust, the years of the third 
lustrum of my life. The teeming brain of 
childhood requires no external wmrld of 
incident to occupy or amuse it; and the 
apparently dismal monotony of a school 
was replete with more intense excitement 
than my riper youth has deiived from lux- 
ury, or my full nuanhond from crime. Yet 
I must believe that my first mental devel- 
opment had in it much of the uncommon 
— even much of the orsfre. . . . 

“Yet in fact — in the fact of the world’s 
view — how little w.as there to remember. 
The morning’s awakening, the nightly 
summons to bed; the cunnings, the recita- 
tions; the periodical half-holidays, and 
perambulations; the pl.ay-ground, with its 
broils, its pastimes, its intrigues; — these, by 
a ment.al sorcery long forgotten, were made 
to involve a wilderness of sensation, a 
world of rich incident, an universe of varied 
emotion, of excitement the most pass’onnte 
and spirit-stirrinv. ^Oh, le !>om ie7nfs, que 
ce Steele de frr!’ ” 

III 

Opposition to the dependence of the 
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American people upon Europe for edu- 
cational and cultural support and to 
sending their youth abroad for education 
began to be expressed somewhat loudly 
by Americans themselves before the na- 
tional government was established. In 
his preface to the pioneer American 
geography (1784) Jedidiah Morse, the 
autiior or compiler, deplored such de- 
pendence: “We have humbly received 
from Great Britain (jur laws, our man- 
ners, our books, and our modes of think- 
ing, and our youth have been educated 
rather as subjects of a British king, than 
as citizens of a free and independent 
republic.” 

Four years later Noah Webster was 
rather caustic in his criticism of permit- 
ting American youth to be educated in 
Europe. Writing on the subject “Impor- 
tance of Female Education— and of edu- 
cating young men in their native coun- 
try, addressed to every American” 
Webster said:" 

“Before I quit this subject, I beg leave 
to m.'ike some rem.nrks on a practice which 
appears to be attended with important con- 
sequences; I mean that of sending boys 
to Europe for an education, or sending to 
Europe for teachers. That this was right 
before the revolution will not be disiwtcd; 
at least so far as n.'itional attnclimcnts were 
concerned; but the pi'opriety of it cc.ascd 
with our political relation to Great Bi'itain. 

“In the first place, our honor as an in- 
dependent nation is concerned in the estab- 
lishrncnt of literary institutions, adequate 
to nil onr own purposes; without sending 
our youth abroad, or depending on other 
n.ations for books .and instructors. It is very 
little to the reputation of America to h.ave 
it said .aln'oad, that after the heroic achieve- 

^ T/ie AifiniCiUi Ma^azhie, May, 1788. Pp 
37^'>-7:S- 
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ments of the late w.ar, this independent 
people arc obliged to send to Europe for 
men .and books to teach their children 

A B C. 

“But in another point of view, a foreign 
education is directly opposite to our political 
interests and ought to be discountenanced, 
if not prohibited. 

“Every person of common observation 
will grant, that most men prefer the man- 
ners and the government of that country 
where they are educated. Let ten Ameri- 
can youths be sent, e.acli to a different Euro- 
pean kingdom, and live there from the .age 
of twelve to twenty, & each will give the 
preference to the country where he has 
resided. 

“The period from twelve to twenty is 
the most important in life. The impres- 
sions made before that period are com- 
inoidy effaced; those that arc made during 
that period <dtcmys remain for many years, 
.and grnrrally thro’ life. 

“Ninety-nine persons of a hundred, who 
p<a,ss that period in England or France, will 
prefer the people, tlicir manners, their laws, 
and their government to those of their 
native country. Such attachments are in- 
jurious, both to the happiness of the men, 
and to the political interests of their own 
country. As to private hnppines,S, it is uni- 
versally known how much pain a man suf- 
fers by a change of habits in living. The 
customs of Europe are and ought to be 
different from mirs; but when .a m.an has 
been bred in one country, his attachments 
to its manners make tlicm in a great meas- 
ure, necessary to his happiness; on chang- 
ing his residence, he must therefore break 
his former habits, which is always a painful 
sacrifice; or the discordance between the 
manners of his own country and his habits, 
must give him incessant uneasiness; or he 
must introduce, into a circle of his friends, 
the manners in which he was educated. All 
these consequences may follow at the same 
time, and the last, which is inevitable, is 
a public injury. The refinement of manners 
in every country should keep pace exactly 
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with the increase of its wealth — and per- 
haps the greatest evil America now feels is, 
an improvement of taste and manners 
which its wealth cannot support. 

“A foreign education is the very source 
of this evil — it gives young gentlemen of 
fortune a relish for manners and amuse- 
ments which are not suited to this country; 
which, however, when introduced by this 
class of people, will always become fashion- 
able. 

“But a corruption of manners is not the 
sole objection to a foreign education; An 
attachment to a foreign government, or 
rather a want of attachment to our otufi, 
is the natural effect of a residence abroad, 
during the period of youth. It is recorded 
of one of the Greek cities, that in a treaty 
with their conquerors, it was required that 
they should give a certain number of male 
children as hostages for the fulfilment of 
their engagements. The Greeks absolutely 
refused, on the principle that these children 
would imbibe the ideas and embrace the 
manners of foreigners, or lose their love 
for their own country: But they offered the 
same number of old men, without hesita- 
tion. This anecdote is full of good sense. 
A man shotild always form his habits and 
attacliments in the country where he is to 
reside for life. When these habits are 
formed, youno: men may travel without dan- 
cer of losing their patriotism. A boy w'bo 
lives in F.ngland from twelve to twenty, will 
be an Englishman in his manners and his 
feelings; but let him remain at home till 
he is twenty, and form his attachments, he 
may then be several years abroad, and still 
be an A 7?ierlcan.* There may be exceptions 
to this observation; but living examples may 
be mentioned, to prove the truth of the 
general principle here advanced, respecting 

* Cicero was twenty-ei'pht years old when he 
left Italy to travel into Greece and Asia. “He 
did not stir abroad,” says Dr. Middleton, “till 
he had completed his education at home; for 
nothing can be more pernicious to a nation, than 
the necessity of a foreign one.” Life of Cicero — 
Vol. I, p. 48. (Webster’s note.) 


the influence of habit. 

“It may be .said that foreign universities 
furnish much better opportunities of im- 
provement in the sciences than the Ameri- 
can. This may be true, and yet will not 
justify the practice of sending young lads 
from their own country. There are some 
branches of science which may be studied 
to much greater advantage in Europe than 
in America, particularly chymistry. When 
these are to be .acquired, young gentlemen 
ought to spare no pains to attend the best 
professors. It may, therefore, be useful, in 
some cases, for students to cross the atlantic 
to comfletc a course of studies; hut it is 
not necessary for them to go early in life, 
nor to continue a long time. Such instances 
need not be frequent even now; and the 
necessity for them will diminish in propor- 
tion to the future advancement of literature 
in America. 

“It is, however, much questioned 
whether, in the ordinaiy course of study, 
a young man can enjoy greater advantages 
in Europe than in America. Experience 
inclines me to raise a doubt, whether the 
danger to which a vouth must be exposed 
among the sons of dissipation abroad, will 
not turn the .scale in favor of our American 
colleges. Certain it is, that four fifths of the 
great literary characters in America never 
crossed the atlantic. 

“But If our universities and schools are 
not so good as the English or Scotch, it 
is the business of our rulers to improve 
them — not to endow them merely; for 
endowments alone will never make a flour- 
ishing seminary — but to furnish them with 
professors of the first abilities and most as- 
siduous application, and with a complete 
apparatus for establishing theories b}' experi- 
ments. Nature has been profuse to the 
Americans, in genius, and in the advan- 
tages of climate and soil. If this country, 
therefore, should long be indebted to Europe 
for opportunities of acquiring any branch 
of science in perfection, it must be by 
means of a criminal neglect of its inhabi- 
tants. 
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“The difference in the natvirc of the 
American and European governments, is 
another objection to a foreign education. 
Men form modes of re.asoning or habits of 
thinking on political subjects, in the coun- 
try where they are bred — these modes of 
reasoning may be founded on fact in all 
countries — hut the s.ame principles will not 
apply in all governments, because of the 
infinite variety of nation.al opinions and 
habits. Before a man c.an be a good Legis- 
lator, he must be intimately acquainted with 
the temper of the people to be governed. No 
man can he thus .acquainted with a people, 
without: residing amongst them and min- 
gling w'ith all companies. For want of this 
acquaiittancc, a Turgot aiul a Price'' may 
reason most absurdly ujxin the constitutions 
of the American states; and when any 
person lias been long accustomed to believe 
in the propriety or impropriety of certain 
m.ixirns nr regiil.itinns of government, it 
is very difficult to ch.angc his opinions, or to 
persuade him to ad.apt this reasoning to new 
and different circumstances. . . . 

“It is therefore of infinite importance 
th.at those who direct tlic councils of a na- 
tion, sliould be educated in that nation. Not 
th.at they should restrict their personal ac- 
quaintance to their own country, hut their 
first ideas, .attachments and h.abits should 
he acquired in the countrv wdiich they are 
to govern and defend. When a knowledge 
of their own country is obtained, and an 
attachment to its laws and interests deeply 
fixed in their hearts, then young gentlemen 
ma;’’ travel with infinite advantage and 
perfect safety. I wish not therefore to dis- 
courage travelling, but, if possible, to ren- 
der it more useful to individuals .and to the 
community. My meaning is, that tnen 
should travel, and not hoys. 

“But it is time for the Americans to 


'Richard Price (1713-1791), English politi- 
cal and moral philosopher, close friend of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and “corresponded with Tur- 
gor.” In 1776 Price published a pamphlet with 
the title “Observations on Civil Liberty and the 
Justice and Policy of the War with America.” 
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change their usual route, and travel thro 
a countty which they never think of, or 
think beneath their notice. — I mean the 
United States. 

“Wliile these States were a part of the 
British Empire, our interest, our feelings, 
were those of English men — our depend- 
ence led us to respect and imitate their 
manners — and to look up to them for our 
opinions. We little thought of a nation.al 
interest in America — and while our com- 
merce and government were in the hands 
of our parent country, and we had no com- 
mon interest, we little thought of improving 
our acquaintance with each other or of 
removing prejudices, and reconciling the 
discordant feelings of the inhabitants of the 
different Provinces. But independence and 
union render it necessary that the citizens 
of different States should know each others 
characters and circumstances — that .all je.al- 
ousics should be removed — that mutual re- 
spect and confidence should succeed — and a 
harmony of views and interests be culti- 
vated by a friendly Intercourse. . . . 

“Americans, unshackle your minds, and 
act like independent beings. You have been 
children long enough, subject to the con- 
trol, and subservient to the interest of a 
haughty parent. You have now an interest 
of your own to augment and defend — you 
have an empire to raise and support by 
your exertions — and a nation.al character 
to establish and extend by your wisdom 
and virtues. To effect these great objects, 
it is necessary to frame a liberal plan of 
policy, and to build it on a broad system 
of education. Before this system can be 
formed and embraced, the Americans must 
believe and act from the belief, and it is 
dishonorable to waste life in mimicking the 
follies of other nations, and b.asking in the 
sunshine of foreign glory.” 

Meantime, opposition to the educa- 
tion of American youth abroad had been 
expressed by the state of Georgia. On 
January 27, 1785, the Legislature of 
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that state granted the charter for the 
University of Georgia, the first Ameri- 
can state to charter such an institution. 
The preamble stated:® 

“It should therefore be among the first 
objects of those who wish well to the na- 
tional prosperity, to encourage and support 
the principles of religion and morality, and 
early to place the youth under the forming 
hand of society, that by instruction they 
may be moulded to the love of virtue and 
good order. Sending them abroad to other 
countries for their education will not an- 
swer these purposes, is too humili.iting an 
acknowledgment of the ignorance or in- 
feriority of our own, and will always be the 
c.ause of so great foreign attachments, that 
upon principles of policy it is not admis- 
sible.” 

A few days later the Legislature of 
Georgia further expressed its displeasure 
at the practice of sending youth “with- 
out the limits of the United States” for 
education and provided that persons so 
sent should suffer some of the disabili- 
ties of aliens. The act was as follows;® 

“AND BE IT ENACTED, by the au- 
thority aforesaid that if any Person or per- 
sons under the age of sixteen years shall 
after the passing of this Act be sent abroad 
without the limits of the United States and 
reside there three years for the purpose of 
receiving an education under a foreign 
power, such person or persons after their 
return to this State shall for three Years be 
considered and treated as aliens in so far 
.IS not to be eligible to a Sent in the Legis- 
lature or Executive authority or to hold 
any office civil or military in the State for 
that term and so in proportion for any 
greater number of years as he or they shall 

‘Watkins, A Digest of the Laws of the 
State of Georgia, 299. 

’ Colonial Records of Georgia, XIX, Part II, 

378. 


be absent .as aforesaid, but shall not be in- 
jured or disqu.alified in any other respect. 

“Signed by order of the House 
“Jaseph Habersham. Speaker. 
“Sav.aiinnh February 
the 7th: 1785” 

IV 

Thomas Jefferson was vigorously op- 
posed to sending American youth to 
Europe and in a letter to J. Bannister, 
Jr., from Paris October 15, 1785, gave 
reasons for his opposition: 

“Paris, October 15, 1785. 

“DEAR SIR,— I should sooner have 
answered the paragraph in your letter, of 
September the 19th, respecting the best 
seminary for the education of youth in Eu- 
rope, but that it was necessary for me to 
make inquiries on the subject. The result of 
these hiis been, to consider the competition 
.as resting between Genev.a and Rome. 
They are equally cheap, and probably are 
equ.al in the course of education pursued. 
The advantage of Geneva is, that students 
acquire there the habit of speaking French. 
The advantages of Rome are, the acquiring 
a loc.al knowledge of a spot so classical and 
so celebrated ; the acquiring the true pro- 
nounciation of the Latin language; a just 
taste in the fine arts, more particularly those 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
music; a familiarity with those objects and 
processes of agriculture which experience 
has shown best adapted to a climate like 
ours; and Lastly, the advantage of a fine 
climate for he.altli. It is probable, too, that 
by being boarded in a French family, the 
habit of speaking that language may be ob- 
tained. I do not count on any advantage to 
be derived, in Geneva, from a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the principles of that gov- 
ernment. The late revolution has rendered 
it a tyrannic.al aristocracy, more likely to 
give ill than good ideas to an American. I 
think the balance in favor of Rome. Pisa 
is sometimes spoken of as a place of educa- 
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tion. But it does not offer the first and 
third of the advantages of Rome, But why 
send an American youth to Europe for edu- 
cation? What are the objects of an useful 
American cducaticjn? Classical knowledge, 
modern languages, chiefly French, Span- 
ish, and Italian; Mathematics, Natural phi- 
losojiliy, Natural history, Civil history, and 
Ethics. In Natural philosophy, I mean to 
include Chemistry and Agriculture, and 
in natural history, to include Botany, as 
well as the otlier branches of those depart- 
ments. It is true that the habit of speaking 
the modern languages cannot be so well 
actpiired in America; hut every other article 
can be as well act|uircd at William and 
Mary college, as at any place in Europe. 
Wlicn college education is done with, and 
a young man is to prepare himself for 
public life, he must cast his eyes (for 
America) cither on Law or Physics. For 
the former, where can he apply so advan- 
tageously as to Mr. Wythe? For the latter, 
he must come to Europe: the medical class 
of students, therefore, is the only one which 
need come to Europe. Let us view the dis- 
advantages of sending a youth to Europe. 
'Fo enumerate them all, wovild require a 
volinne. I will select a few. If he goes to 
England, he learns drinking, horse r.acing, 
and boxing. Tliese are the peculiarities of 
English education. The following circum- 
stances are common to education in that, 
and the other countries of Europe. He ac- 
quires a fondness for European luxury and 
dissipation, and a contempt for the sim- 
plicity of his own country; he is fascinated 
with the privileges of the European aristo- 
crats, and secs, with abhorrence, the lovely 
equality which the poor enjoy with the rich, 
in his own country; he contracts a partiality 
for aristocracy or monarchy; he forms 
foreign friendships which will never be 
useful to him, and loses the se.asons of life 
for forming, in his own country, those 
friendships which, of all others, are the 
most faithful and permanent; he is led, by 
the strongest of all the human passions, into 
a spirit for female intrigue, destructive of 
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his own and others’ happiness, or a passion 
for whores, destructive of his health, ami, 
in botli cases, learns to consider fidelity to 
the marriage bed as an ungentlemanly 
practice, and inconsistent with happiness; 
he recollects the voluptuary dress and arts 
of the European women, and pities and 
despises the chaste affections and simplicity 
of those of his own country; he retains, 
through life, a fond recollection, and a 
hankering after those places, which were 
tlie scenes of his first pleasures and of his 
first connections; he returns to his own 
country, a foreigner, unacquainted with 
the practices of domestic economy, neces- 
sary to preserve liim from ruin, speaking 
.and writing Ids native tongue as a foreigner, 
and therefore unqualified to obtain those 
distinctions, which eloquence of the pen 
and tongue ensures in a free country; for 
I would observe to you, that what is called 
style in writing or spe.aking is formed very 
early in life, wliilc the imagination is warm, 
and impressions are permanent. I am of 
opinion, that there never was an instance 
of a man’s writing or speaking his native 
tongue with elegance, who passed from 
fifteen to tw'cnty years of age out of the 
country where it was spoken. Thus, no 
instance exists of a person’s writing two 
languages perfectly. That will always ap- 
pear to be his native language, which was 
most familiar to In'm fn his youth. It appears 
to me, then, that an American, coming to 
Europe for education, loses in his knowl- 
edge, in his morals, in his health, in his 
habits, and in his happiness. I liad enter- 
tained only doubts on this head before I 
came to Europe: what I sec and hear, since 
I came here, proves more than I had even 
suspected. Cast your eye over America: 
who .are the men of most learning, of most 
eloquence, most beloved by their country- 
men and most trusted and promoted by 
them? They are those who have been edu- 
cated among them, and whose manners, 
morals, and habits, are perfectly homoge- 
neous with those of the country. 

“Did you expect by so .short a question, 
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to draw such a sermon on yourself? I dare 
say you did not. But the consequences of 
foreign education .are alarming to me, as 
.an American. I sin, therefore, through zeal, 
whenever I enter on the subject. You are 
sufficiently American to pardon me for it. 
Let me hear of your health, and be .assured 
of the esteem with which I am, dear Sir, 
your friend and servant.”'” 

George Washington also saw dangers 
in sending American youth to foreign 
lands for education. It will be recalled 
that in his first message to Congress in 
1790 President Washington urged that 
body to give attention to “the promo- 
tion of science and literature” and raised 
the question how best this could be done: 
by aiding institutions already established, 
by establishing a national university, “or 
by any other expedients. . . In 1796 
Washington said in his message that he 
had “heretofore proposed to the con- 
sideration of Congress the expediency of 
establishing a National University, and 
also a Military Academy” and again he 
urged such action.'® Washington’s inter- 
est continued in the proposed undertak- 
ing; and in his Farewell Address he re- 
ferred to educational institutions as 
objects “of primary importance.” 

Washington regretted and viewed 
with some alarm the migration of 
American youth to Europe for educa- 
tion. In 1785 the Legislature of his 
State had presented to Washington “as 
a small token of their gratitude for the 

*” H. A. W.ishington (Ed.), The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson. Vol. I, 466-69. 

^'Annals of Congress, rst Congress, Vol. I, 

970. 

''ibid., io8g. 

'"John C. Fitzpatrick (Ed.), The Writings of 
George Washington. Washington: The United 
States Government Printing Office, 1940. Vol. 34, 
pp. I 49 -SO. 


great, eminent and unrivalled services 
he had rendered to this commonwealth, 
to the United States, and to the world 
at large,” some shares of stock in the 
Potomac Company and the James River 
Company. He declined the shares at 
first but later accepted them on condi- 
tion that he had the privilege of appro- 
priating “them to an object, most worthy 
of public regard.” And in his letter of 
March 6, 1795, from Philadelphia, to 
Governor Brooke of Virginia, ire wrote: 

“It is with indescribable regret, th.at I 
have seen the youth of the United States 
migrating to foreign countries, in order to 
acquire tlte higher br;inchcs of erudition, 
and to obtain a knowledge of the Sciences. 
Altho’ it would be injustice to many to 
pronounce the certainty of their imbibing 
maxims, not congenial with republicanism; 
it must nevertheless be admitted, that a 
serious danger Is encountered, by sending 
abroad among otlier political systems those, 
who have not well learned the value of 
their own. 

“The time is therefore come, when a 
plan of Universal education ought to he 
adopted in the United States. . . 

Governor Brooke sent the letter to 
the General Assembly which on Decem- 
ber I, 1795, in the following action, ex- 
pressed itself on “the migration of 
American youth to foreign countries”: 

(Tuesday, December i, 1795). “The 
House, according to the order of the day, 
resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
House, on the state of the commonwealth; 
and after some time spent therein, Mr. 
Speaker resumed the chair, and Mr. M’Rae 
reported, that the committee of the whole 
House had, according to order, had the state 
of the commonwealth under their consid- 
eration, and had come to several resolutions, 
which he read in his place, and afterwards 
delivered at the clerk’s table, where the 
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sanii; were again twice read, amended, and 
agi'ced to by the House, as follows: 

“Whereas the migmiion of American 
youth to foreign countries, for the comple- 
tion of their education, exposes tliein to the 
danger of inihihing political prejudices dis- 
advantageous to tl.eir own republican forms 
of government, and ouglit therefore to he 
rendered unnecessary and avoided. 

“r. Rrsolvni, 7 'hat the plan contem- 
plated for erecting an University at the 
Federal City whei'e the youth of the several 
states may be assembled, and their course 
of edticntinn finished, deserves tlic counte- 
nance and support of each state, 

“And wliercas, when the General As- 
sembly presented sundry shares in the 
James river and Ibitowmac Comp.anics to 
George ^Vashington, as a small token of 
tlieir grntitinle for the great, eminent and 
unrivalled services he had rendered to this 
commonwealth, to the United States, and 
to the world at large, in support of the 
principles of liberty and ctjual government, 
it was their wisli .iiul desire that he .should 
appropriate theun as he might think best; 
And whereas the present General Assem- 
bly retain the same high sen.se of his virtues, 
wisdom, .and patriotism; 

"Jourtinl of the hlonse of Dele!;, ties, of the 
Convnonivealth of Vlr!:iii!n, Berlin . . . the 
Ttnth Dtiy of Novemher, One Thousand Seven 
thnulred and Ninety-Five, pfi, Cti-hy, GO. W.isfi- 
iii"t('n provicicil III Ills will for the shares in the 
huvu'S River Company to to Liberty Hall 
.‘tciiili'iiiy whiise trusters in n|)preri.ati(>n chang-ed 
the iKiiiie to Wa.diinifton Col!e,"e which is noav 
Washitigtoii atid Lee Uiiiver.sity. The iiiconie from 
this gift has been about J.voo,ooo, about eight 
tiinrs the capital fund, and Wa.sliington and 
Lee .still has the capital fund. (Letter from 
President Francis P. Gaines to Edgar \V. Knight, 
January 30, 1946.) What became of Washing- 
ton’s gift of the shares in the Potomac Company 
to a national university seems still to be un- 
known. 


“2. Resolved tlicrefore, That the .ap- 
propriation by the said George Washitigton 
of tlie aforesaid shares in tlie Patowinac 
Company to the University intended to he 
erected in the rAderal City, is made in a 
manner most worthy of the public regard 
and of the approbation of this commoji- 
wcalth. 

“3. Resolved also. That he be requested 
to appropriate the aforesaid shares in the 
James river Company to a Seminary at 
such place in the upper country as lie may 
deem most convenient to a majority of the 
inhabitants thereof. 

“Ordered, That Mr. Lee, (of West- 
moreland) do carry the said resolutions to 
the Senate, and desire their concurrence. 

(Wednesday, December 2, 1795). “A 
message from the Sen, ate, by Mr. Peyton. 

“Mr. Speaker — The Senate have agreed 
to the resolution respecting the appropria- 
tion by George Washington of certain 
shares in the Patowmac and James River 
Companies; . . 

It will be seen from these materials 
that educational nationalism was express- 
ing itself somewhat vigorously. Expres- 
sions of educational sectionalism were 
later to be heard, especially in the South 
where considerable opposition developed 
to textbooks published in the North and 
to northern teachers. Some of this op- 
position appeared as early as the publica- 
tion of the geography by Morse, re- 
ferred to above, which was not always 
flattering to conditions in the South; and 
this opposition continued to increase and 
to express itself in a variety of ways as 
the issue of slavery became acute and the 
Civil War approached. 


The civUizatlon of a race is simply the sumdotal of its achievesnent in 
ad jitsling itself to its environment. ~~Y{\s Shih. 



The Changing World 


Carroll D. 

y mmanuf-l KANT believed in the unity 
X of experience, and he built himself a 
solid universe. He lived eighty years in 
a world of ideas, wrapped in profound 
thought and climaxed in brilliant deduc- 
tions. Kant destroyed the flimsy struc- 
ture of medieval metaphysics, and he 
routed the innate-ideas doctrine of Des- 
cartes. The Locke theory of simple, bare 
experience disappears before the broad 
universal teaching of the sage of Konigs- 
berg. Even the God-inspired Spinoza 
failed to have his everlasting-order credo 
accepted by the master of the Critique 
approach to understanding. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte followed close 
on the trail of Kant. At the age of 
twenty-six he called on Kant to pay his 
respects and to seek assistance in the 
development of his own point of view. 
The author of the famous Critiques was 
indifferent and unconvinced. Fichte was 
determined to demonstrate his grasp of 
the major aspects of the Kantian system. 
He spent two months writing out a 
philosophy of religion, which he pub- 
lished anonymously. The dissertation 
was so well organized and so efficiently 
presented that several reviewers attrib- 
uted it to Kant himself. The great 
thinker hastened to give Fichte credit 
and to praise him in such superlative 
terms that the younger man found him- 
self almost over night the toast of aca- 
demic Prussia. The doctrine of durabil- 
ity and permanence is hard to sustain in 
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a wayward world of diabolical ideas. 
Fichte makes his ideal world moral and 
thus supports Kant in one of his major 
principles. 

But all seasoned observers recognize 
this as a capricious world of plastic and 
changeable stuff. Personality lives in 
a great variety of world-pattern types. 
Would that this were a world of hard 
and verifiable fact, rather than the plaj^- 
ground and laboratory of experimental 
romance, adventure, sentimentality and 
speculation. It was Heraclitus, living 
five hundred years before Christ, who 
claimed that everything is change and 
continuously flowing. There is a muta- 
tion in the realm of nature3 and there is 
good reason for us to be gloomy and 
misanthropic in our outlook on life. 
Heraclitus has been called the weeping 
philosopher, and he has been condemned 
for this lack of clarity. To his credit, 
perhaps, it can be said that he sought 
to reconcile change and permanence. He 
did this by denying the existence of per- 
manence. He insists there can be no 
unchanging underground pool. Being 
is never static. A river is never the same 
twice at any single point. Man is always 
moving forward — individually and col- 
lectively. 

Heraclitus was fond of paradox, 
which is probably the reason for his ap- 
parent obscurity. He lived in Ephesus, a 
great disputational center, and he made 
a lasting impression on all who knew him 
and hearkened to his teaching. His posi- 
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tivc contribution consists in the fact that 
he was u harbinger of science in pointing 
out the orderly manner in which change 
takes place. I'hcrc is a permanent LO- 
GOS in the universe of change, and it 
is important that this consistency and 
continuity according to law be unfolded 
atrd given interpretation. Thus it is 
through the ages that pirilosophcrs have 
known that this is a changing world, and 
scientists have been providiirg tliosc facts 
that are essential to an understanding of 
how the world does its changing — and 
why it is necessary 

It is a fascinating story — the theories 
of tiic thinkers and the revelations of 
our natui'alist.s. In recent decades we 
have had outlines of history, literature, 
philosophy and science. Some of them 
arc both scholarly in content and popu- 
lar in their appeal — to the very groups 
that need this subject matter most. This 
is a compliment to 7\merican education. 
It becomes increasingly true that the 
rank and file want to know about the 
pastj they are wholesomely and hope- 
fully curious concerning how the earth 
came to be as it is — just .as we sec it 
and sense its composition and contour. 
The recent indictment of our history 
teaching is an indication that the patrons 
of our schools want their children to be 
better informed about the current scene 
and the relatively remote past. 

Research findings, the writings of his- 
torians, biographers and essayists and 
the intellectual probings of our prophets 
have piqued our curiosity. They have 
spurred many to seek facts for them- 
selves. The two world wars of the last 
thirty years have jarred us awake and 
shown us the peril of being provincial, 
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uninformed and uninterested in the af- 
fairs of mankind. The press, pulpit, 
theatre, radio and school have been serv- 
ing us — without fail and in good faith— 
that we nray know the truth that can 
set us free. Freedom is what we want 
most of all, reminding us of those hot 
August days in 1941 when Franklin 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
planned and penned the Atlantic Char- 
ter, a thrilling achievement in a high 
type of sea-faring statesmanship. Free 
men can do more than slaves to guide 
with intelligent purpose and moral 
idealism a challengingly changing 
world. The serfs of old were tied down, 
physically and mentally. They lacked 
vision and motivation and were unable 
to serve or save themselves. One of the 
chief virtues of freedom is that it begets 
a desire for a still fidlcr e.xpression of 
untram me led behavior. The scientific 
and spiritual light of the new day is 
poison to ignorance and superstition. 

II 

The atomic bomb has revolutionized 
our thinking. Laymen as well as profes- 
sionals are disturbed. Physics students 
are modifying their viewpoints and re- 
directing their energies. All centers of 
frank discussion have a new theme song. 
So many issues now involve fatalistically 
— Kfhat’s the use or hoia much longer 
can we hofe to live? Labor on a diet of 
strikes, picketing and exhorting is both 
the cause and effect of changes follow- 
ing the sfeeded-up let-down of peace- 
time living. Revolutions in South Amer- 
ica are scmsatioiial signs of the times, giv- 
ing notice of more political upsets to 
come. Ideas don’t die easily, with Am- 
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gcntina as receptive soil for the grad- 
ually waning lure of fascist slogans and 
gestures. 

It is complimentary to America that 
our people continue to seek out the news 
and discuss its significance even after 
the more spectacular communiques have 
ceased to appear. We are demonstrating 
to the world that we are fast becoming 
enlightened, sensitive and capable of in- 
terpretation when notable events take 
place. An encouraging factor is the ea- 
gerness of Americans to pounce on the 
headlines and captions where the stra- 
tegic news of the day is found. Socrates 
said we should show ourselves as intel- 
ligent as possible. We should be se- 
verely critical of ourselves and strive to 
learn about our bodies, minds and re- 
lationships with others. If we can carry 
on in this new era of peace with the same 
alacrity for assimilating news as we 
showed during the hard years of the war, 
we shall be fortifying ourselves against 
the onset of a third world war. 

Never was a nation more peace- 
minded than we are today, which bodes 
well for the future. War-making re- 
leases fierce, explosive, animal passions 
in us, whereas peace-making operates in 
terms of drives, ideals and motives on a 
much higher plane. Working for peace, 
soliciting the truth from those who give 
a great deal of thought to the meaning 
of news, looking back through history 
for clues, explanations and predictive 
principles and instilling permanent 
peace aspirations in the hearts of our 
youth — these are a kind of anti-war pro- 
phylaxis that may save us from further 
ravages at the hands of depraved war- 
makers. 


At last we seem to be formulating 
objectively a foreign policy. On October 
-7> 1945 President Truman spoke out 
with clarion clarity for our Department 
of State. Twelve principles were briefly 
expounded. These represent the bases of 
a “friendly partnership with all peaceful 
nations.” They are to be the guide-posts 
for our forthcoming diplomatic pilgrim- 
ages. We arc invited to believe that we 
shall be able to work cordially and fruit- 
fully with our United Nations col- 
leagues. We arc urged to keep strong 
enough to defend our freedom and our 
future. We must not lose our self-confi- 
dence in handling international situa- 
tions, but we must trust others if we are 
to deserve to be trusted. The world 
knows what to expect of us now. States- 
men of other countries can see more 
sharply what we seek to achieve in help- 
ing to stabilize and pacify a w'ar-weary 
and hate-filled world. 

Surely the nations will change, and 
men of every race, color and creed will 
be lifted up by the sincere and vigorous 
effort we shall make to produce a hap- 
pier and more harmonious race of hu- 
man beings. It is our desire as Americans 
to sponsor and support all movements 
that represent progress towards a better 
world. We shall always foster science, 
religion, education and legislative meas- 
ures that contribute to the mutual un- 
derstanding of otherwise indifferent or 
hostile nations. All scientific and social 
research today should have an ulti- 
mately moral aspect, pointing toward 
the needs of unfortunate and less fa- 
vored groups. In the better world we 
hope to build there can be no place for 
selfishness or favoritism. Isolationism 
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and imperialism must vanish from the 
earth, which means a more robust and 
forward-looking educational program 
than we have so far been able to realize. 
The masses of people in Germany and 
Japan are at last discovering that they 
made a tragic mistake In following false 
leadership into wars of conquest, bru- 
tality and uncallcd-for destruction. We 
arc challenged to be open-minded and 
modest in spirit— even as Christ was 
humble, altruistic and friendly toward 
CAmryone. At the same time we must be 
alert, keen and prepared to meet emer- 
gencies — not merely to save ourscK'cs, 
but as a matter of moral responsibility. 
Henceforth our social and legislative re- 
sponsibilities are universal in scope. 

Our frontiers of thought and action 
are widening, our interests have long 
been broadening out and duty calls us to 
be our brother’s keeper far across the 
seas. We shall be strengthening our OAVn 
American well-being when we stretch 
the helping hand to the victims of mili- 
tary pomp and fickle circumstances. 
Most bcnefclal and satisfying of all 
— is for the helpless, homeless and 
hungry millions to know that they have 
an elder brother who cares, a good Sa- 
maritan who is always sympathizing and 
studying their immediate and long-term 
requirements. Good Will is the best 
kind of credit we can possess. The specu- 
lative clement is absent from a good 
deed well done. This is the kind of in- 
vestment that pays extra-dividends. The 
lend-leasing of mind and heart is the 
peace-time counterpart of wartime car- 
goes carrying material stuff. 

The war changed the world for the 
worse. Peace must reconvert in the 
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realm of political, cultural and ethical 
attributes. The changing world must be 
an improving world. We believe tiiis, 
and we have the know-how to brintr it 
about. Ours is a heart-stirring as- 
signment — to comfort, implement for 
friendly relationships and thus save a 
.suffering world. Collectively and indi- 
vidually proud we should be to sec the 
nations looking to us for help, and never 
should we be content until we have 
given our full share of food, clothing, 
fuel and man-power service. We should 
export our best ideas, blueprints and 
technical skills as the ways and means of 
producing and perpetuating a better 
world. 

Ill 

Postwar days are different from the 
prewar world. A cult of hate arises dur- 
ing the years of international strife. Be- 
ing ripe for hate brings on the war, and 
intimate battle experience expands the 
bitterness and takes it out of control. In- 
dividuals on the defense psychologically 
have said, “Sure we hate our enemy, so 
what.^” True it is there is no such official 
commandment as thou shah not hate-, 
but it is likewise true that the well 
known ten commandments of Scripture 
add up to just that. Inferentially the in- 
junction to love our neighbors as our- 
selves presupposes that we refrain from 
envy, jealousy and antagonistic attitudes 
towards other people. 

Wartime practices generate a sort of 
insanity peculiar to nations seeking to de- 
stroy each other. Madness is the norm 
of the war-council. Maniacal manner- 
isms develop subconsciously and trans- 
form men and women into wolves and 
tigers bent on destruction. Endemic in- 
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sanity is said by eminent authority to be 
almost universal when countries are in 
conflict. During war and revolution 
races and states reveal themselves at 
their worst. Wild thoughts and violent 
behavior are the result of the condition- 
ing to which we are widely exposed 
during military action. Nazi fascism and 
fanaticism and the unrestrained vandal- 
ism of communists in revolt are an ex- 
cellent Illustration of the discordant and 
uncontrollable conduct that is inherent 
in war. The suicide impulse of disillu- 
sioned and self-condemned Japanese and 
German war criminals is another notable 
example. Both the physical and psycho- 
logical advantages of long periods of 
peaceful living in the family of nations 
are lost as the effect of protracted battles 
is seen to undermine and overthrow our 
best customs, traditions and national 
ideals. 

We must cultivate a special kind of 
postwar mind. We must cast away the 
bloody tools of amphitheatrical and 
gladitorial combat. We must take up 
safer instruments of rivalry and com- 
petition. The time has arrived for us to 
play the game of ideas and arbitration. 
This is a new era. We should prime 
ourselves for discussion and reconcilia- 
tion rather than demolition and con- 
flagration. The fires of hatred must be 
transmuted into the zeal of forgiveness 
and reconstruction hopes. The day of 
the Golden Rule is long over-due. We 
need brilliant and inspired leadership in 
an objective crusade for moral rearma- 
ment and spiritual rehabilitation — such 
as the world has never known before. 
Let us aim to organize a program of 
economic and political psychiatry that 


will become both a science and an art for 
the healing of the nations. As we think 
in our hearts, so do we gradually become 
— and our wills are subject to our habits 
of thought and our emotional patterns 
dominate our waking moments of work 
and play. 

It W'as the prophet Isaiah long ago 
who taught the doctrine of the spiritual 
remnant, with therapeutic power to re- 
build the nation and convert mankind 
to a superior mode of behavior. It will 
be interesting to note whether Germany, 
Japan, Spain, Italy and the Argentine 
will be able to raise up men destined to 
perform feats of statesmanship com- 
mensurate with the pressing needs of 
their followers. The church and the 
school are institutions that will have 
much to do to determine the outcome 
and the quality of such leadership. Who 
will be the leaders of the next half- 
century.'’ Our children will soon know; 
and it will be fateful for them. Time 
rolls along tempestuously, particularly 
in these turbulent times. Time lags only 
when the mind mopes, which is not a 
twentieth-century characteristic. The 
unborn babies of tomorrow will be the 
instruments of such critical educational 
and social experimentation that we are 
today unable to see clearly what the 
continuing and long-term postwar world 
is going to be. These anticipated chil- 
dren are in the most crucial position 
ever given a generation of youth, and 
it is to them that we look for improved 
ways of living. They will have it within 
their power locally, nationally and 
throughout the world to bring us the 
better things we have long planned. 
Surely some time soon will come those 
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who are dedicated to reconstructing our 
shattered world, consecrated youth tlior- 
oughly informed concerning the greatest 
needs of mankind. 

We have had too little genuine polite- 
ness among the nations — just superficial 
officialism and big talk. Political prac- 
tice and polite personal bch.avior are de- 
rived from the same original social as 
well as philological source. In this con- 
nection we should observe that there 
are two opposing theories of life — one 
represented by struggle for position, 
power and the accjiiisition of property. 
Mastery over others was the keynote 
of some of tlic more popular ancient 
philosophies. The Sophists stressed the 
unfoldment and expansion of the per- 
sonal ego. They taught their proteges 
to attain techniques that would put them 
ahead of their contemporaries and 
rivals. Thales, Anaximander and Anaxi- 
menes all taught the supremacy of ma- 
terial stuff, an ethics diametrically op- 
posed to the moral teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Long before the Christian era 
man was shown the wide-open oppor- 
tunities available for amassing wealth 
and controlling economic groups. Com- 
peting with the Christian Church 
straight through the Middle Ages were 
doctrines and institutions emphasizing 
individual accomplishment and good 
fortune at the expense of those unable 
to match their wits and physical prowess 
with their masters. The past has been 
for the most part an existence featuring 
the dog eat dog attitude of man toward 
his fellow'-men. 

IV 

There is another side to the story — 
keyed to the philosophy of co-operation. 
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It teaches us to serve and share our- 
selves. It bids us help the weak and 
struggling to gain their feet and go for- 
ward on their own power. It invites vis 
to be earnest in guiding and encourag- 
ing them to be valiant and persevering. 
This is what summons teachers, minis- 
ters, nurses, physicians, engineers and 
missionaries to distant and dangerous 
areas of endeavor. In our democratic 
way of life it is a middle road that seems 
most feasible and desirable. Friendly 
rivalry is all right. Vigorous teamwork 
wins football games and makes possible 
the realization of our most high-minded 
purposes and objectives. This represents 
a kind of collaboration that is mutually 
beneficial. Neighbors are not merely 
those who live in geographical proxim- 
ity. They are not necessarily residents of 
the same apartment house or avenue. 
They are a much broader group than 
those belonging to the same club, class, 
lodge or party. To possess social im- 
agination and creative sympathy, to be 
productive of good and not merely 
skilled in controversy or fluent in con- 
versation, to be diligent and fruitful in 
the search for situations that require 
sound judgment and wise counsel— 
these are neighborliness in operation, 
character with a workshop urge, socia- 
bility with a passion for loyalty and serv- 
ice. 

It is the basic belief of our Christian 
culture that all men are brothers under 
the flesh. In the light of recent interna- 
tional conflict this is not easy to believe. 
Many there are who refuse to accept this 
human kinship, appraising the theory as 
sentimental wishful-thinking. When we 
recall man’s proverbial inhumanity to 
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m:iri and the cruel treatment accorded 
niillions oE innocent victims of war 
we have good cause to doubt some of 
our most exalted ethical principles. And 
yet it is clear that civilization means 
reasonableness, appealing to justice, logic 
and truth; and there are realms of 
experience where this ennobling condi- 
tion can be found. In this country we are 
proud of our progress toward charity, 
fair play and partnership. Barbarism, 
however, appeals to physical might, per- 
secution and torture. There are parts of 
the world and cross-sections of every 
country wlierc prejudice and violence 
are the normal manner of life. In this 
changing world it is our aspiration to 
make the good better and to eliminate 
the evil, source of so much human 
misery. 

Ill geography and history, in lan- 
guages and literature, in mathematics 
and science we should strive not only to 
describe the changes that have produced 
such a terrifying effect, but also to 
glorify the cumulative outcome of nine- 
teen years of Christian civilization. 
Slowly but surely it is giving the human 
race a conscience and a disturbing sense 
of defeat whenever man has failed to 
accomplish his major purpose and goal. 


We learned to be warriors, experts in 
wholesale destruction, and wc know 
there is notliing W'e cannot learn to do. 
We must try, therefore, to keep the 
peace by learning to do the things that 
are indispensable and contributoiy to 
peace. Throughout the long story of 
the changing world we have neglected 
to study and master the most important 
aspects of the good life — comradeship, 
eulogy of our neighbors and rivals, pro- 
grams of collaboration, sharing the best 
elements of world culture — literature, 
philosophy, music, painting and religion. 
And these are not all. Our resources are 
literally infinite. Now that the fighting 
has ceased we have immense stores of 
equipment and communities that can be 
converted into agencies of cultural en- 
joyment and spiritual growth. Educa- 
tion for a friendly world order is now 
under international consideration. A 
peaceful tomorrow is within our reach 
at last. The sources of change are uni- 
versally known. The changing world 
can, therefore, become an instrument for 
producing the comfortable, pleasant and 
law-abiding home of man that we have 
long coveted. Of the processes and 
power of education we need never again 
be ashamed— if wc use them aright. 


Elective democracy cannot he achieved amid calm and content; it is 
attained through manhood^ with all its struggles, problems, and pains, 
as well as its triumphs and satisfactions. . . . President Henry M. 
Wriston, Browf} University. 
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Think of the lost flowers drifting 
In petals of the snow, 

The strange designs broken, 

The stars laid low. 

Bright originals circling 
In wind and white air, 

Lights and harmonics perishing. 
None knowing where. 

Star of transfigured water, 
Crystal and word of grace. 

Flying .against my eyelids, 

Cold on my face. 

All light I did not walk in. 

All love I did not prize, 

Blind me in these snowflakes 
That break on my eyes. 
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How Good Is Our G.I. Student? 

Horace E. Hamilton 


I 

W HEN the G.I. Bill of Rights was 
made a law, I was aboard a De- 
stroyer Escort serving in the central 
Pacific. I used to hear some of the more 
ambitious of the crew — and probably 
more fretful — lay out large plans for 
their future. I was amazed at the num- 
ber who insisted it was to be a college 
education for them, for it seemed im- 
probable to me at the time that one out 
of ten of these men-boys would last a 
semester if they ever got by the admis- 
sions. 

A year has gone since V-J Day and 
most of those men who were merely 
hoping about their future have at last 
had a chance at blueprinting it. Some of 
these “college hounds,” as we called 
them in the service, left old jobs for 
what friends considered a mere venture ; 
most are older by three or four years 
than their non-veteran classmates j quite 
a few are married and have, or soon 
expect to have, children ; all are compet- 
ing with youngsters fresh from high 
school who are presumed to have the 
advantage because of continuity in their 
studies. 

My viewpoint, personally, is that of a 
college teacher of English, and I shall 
try to let the reader see what I have seen 
from direct association with this first 
wave of G.I. collegians. On the other 
hand, I shall include in the picture the 
firsthand observation of colleagues, as 
well as opinion canvassed from other col- 


leges, to provide a representative cross 
section. In any event, 1 believe this to be 
a fairly substantial account of the per- 
formance and behavior of these men, 
who first thought about college far from 
quadrangles and caps and gowns. 

II 

Tlic average college freshman matric- 
ulates with no interruption from his prep 
or high school. Save m his more flam- 
boyant dream world, this teen-ager has 
spent over eleven years of his life in a 
succession of school days and school 
rooms — almost as far back as he can re- 
member. It is not surprising that his as- 
sociations with learning so frequently 
lack lustre. But teachers and, presum- 
ably, parents sigh at his jaded response 
to the salutary stimuli provided by a 
good college. 

A man’s taste and perception, his 
understanding, should be at their best 
when he enters upon the work in col- 
lege. However, these boys just graduat- 
ing from high school do not possess 
sufficient maturity to accept what college 
can offer them. Instead they merely skim 
the surface. Whenever a transition to 
the serious aspects of a subject is sug- 
gested their eyes take on the same 
glazed look they did under similar cir- 
cumstances in high school. However 
shrew'dly the selected pap is prepared for 
them, predigested, served in harmless 
portions, the diet does not agree with 
adolescent ulcers which continue to pain 
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right on through maturity, still requir- 
ing the customary dish of comic books, 
westerns, or amazing' stories. 

It is iieccsssary to focus our criticism 
of poor response, in highei’ education at 
least, oit other than the customary scape- 
goats. Most college subjects are vital 3 
most college instructors able, conscien- 
tious people; most college freshmen po- 
tentially able as scholars. After taking a 
long' look at the high-school-to-collegc 
freshmen, then at the veterans entering 
college under PI..346 and PL.16, I be- 
liea^e the difliculty with the non-veterans 
is that they have never been separated 
from the formal process of learning long 
enough to grasp the real elements and 
object of lllxu'al education. 

The highsclioolers continue to prac- 
tice the oriental philosophy of doing just 
so much as is required to get them by, 
which is to say until they can “get out 
into the world.” But they have no means 
of testing the validity of this ‘■‘world” 
cliche until after their superficial experi- 
ence of college is over; until they be- 
come hum-drum alumni glancing back 
at the gay scene reenacting itself in the 
Alma Mater. 


’At t]ic Uiiivffiiity of Wisconsin, when’ the 
iiuist coMipk'le st.ilistirs were nvall.ihlo, the .njje 
and cl.issififaiion of velenin snnletus in F.ill .iiid 
Spring tenns were .a.s follovv,s: 

Fall term (irj.fs) Sfrlng term ( 


Age 18-20 

192 

Age 18-20 

204 

.Age 21-23 

532 

Age 21-13 

1310 

Age 24-2<) 

440 

Age 24-26 

1314 

Ag-e 27-29 

147 

Age 27-29 

742 

ZVgo 30 & Over 

4 1 

Age 30 & Over 

35S 

Age Unknown 

37 

Age Unknown 

29 

Freshmen 

672 

Freshmen 

1 1 64 

Upperclass 

55 5 

Upperch4ss 

1472 

Grail uate 

97 

Gr.ifiuate 

5 ' I 


III 

About 60 to 70 per cent of the G.I.s 
who are now' receiving education in the 
colleges of Arts and Science arc fresh- 
men. Most of them were drafted or en- 
listed in the Service within a year after 
being graduated from high school. They 
range from four to seven years older 
than their regular colleagues, but have 
the same total amount of formal educa- 
tion.’ Nine out of ten of them were not 
in the. least broken hearted about leaviiifr 
school. It would be safe to say that at 
first, war was somewhat of a fascinating 
adventure to them. It always is and 
probably always will be at an, age of 
intense curiosity, when the mechanical 
world calls and a strong physical life 
responds. With most, that curiosity does 
not require very long to satisfy. In any 
event, it is there; the quicker it is ex- 
hausted, the quicker our young men be- 
come useful, appreciative citizens or col- 
lege students. 

But they were v'ery young when they 
came aboard our ship or to the shore 
stations where I temporarily served. 
They were tired of school, except in a 
few instances W'here school had been 
looked upon as an exemption from mili- 
taiy duty. I remember, for instance, 
Ralph Stevens who reported aboard as a 
Radarman striker while our Destroyer- 
Escort was still on convoy duty in the 
Atlantic of 1944. Ralph, a hulking Illi- 
nois country fellow just out of high 
school, was set to “eat up” the brave 
new life. He managed to be blase about 
ordinary schooling: “I’ve had enough 
of that dope,” he remarked airily as w'e 
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discussed our prospects. “I may stay 
in the Navy awhile, or maybe get a 
swell job in electronics when I get out.” 

As the months wore on, Ralph saw 
quite a lot of his same little cubicle .and 
the same little gadgets. His fascination 
with the deep, dark assignments of ships 
patroling a convoy relaxed considerably. 
And about this time some of the men, 
Falph included, began to discover read- 
ing-— serious reading, which the majority 
had seldom tried before. They felt a 
thirst to explore the arts of peace, to 
escape the hard, gritty existence of war. 
In siiort, the allegiance to the mechani- 
cal demands of war had been a fickle 
one for Ralph, as for many others. 

By the time the G.I. Bill of Rights 
was published, Ralph’s questions and 
speculations about college reached a 
crescendo. And there w.as a difference 
between the quality of this enthusiasm 
and that naive, glamour-struck impres- 
sion of military service he had felt a 
couple of years back, for boys like Ralph 
were much nearer being men at this 
point than when they left the high 
schools. The best of them had not been 
mentally stagnant." Having seen much 
and felt much, they could become ex- 
tremely eloquent with testimony to the 
thesis that a couple of years of segrega- 
tion and deprivation make a bit of mili- 
tary experience go a long way in a rela- 


’The text books of v.arious educational levels 
provided by the Armed Forces Institute at Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, had been highly successful among 
various branches of the service. Unfortunately, the 
irregular movements of most naval craft made it 
(lifBcult to keep up systematic cour.se work. Many 
sent for the books, few completed a work well 
begun. 


tively short while. “We think,” they 
would say, “we’ve figured out some 
things since we left our homes .and 
schools. One of them is: w'c didn’t know 
what educ.ation was all about.” 

Thus we appro.ach the heart of the 
question: do these men know what it’s 
all about as they enabark on the educa- 
tional privileges guaranteed by that G.I. 
Bill of Rights.? In the answer to the 
question I think lie the di:ignosis and 
perhaps at least one specific for the 
remedy of lackadaisicalncss among stu- 
dents in the usual high-school-to-college 
routine. 

IV 

A cro.ss section of twelve institutions of 
higher learning, which included five 
liberal arts colleges, at least one tech- 
nological institute, and five general uni- 
versities, were invited to submit their ob- 
servations on the veteran’s scholastic 
standing and general attitude in college. 
Among the twelve institutions I can- 
vassed for judgment, I believe that the 
ten whose information reached me in 
time to be included here, are fairly repre- 
sentative, by geographical distribution 
and by size, of the institutions in which 
the G.I.s are now enrolled. Their re- 
ports arc offered in essence, no signifi- 
cant part of any having been altered. 
The information requested was specific, 
chiefly in relation to class standing, num- 
ber of failures or withdrawals, and 
judgment in allocating time and energies 
proportionally to academic demands or 
campus attractions. 

Since evidence from my own experi- 
ence with students at Rutgers can be the 
most detailed and thoroughly analyzed. 
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let me draw first from these before turn- 
ing to the other colleges. At Rutgers, the 
resumption of my own post-war college 
work as a teacher began in the second, 
or r^ebruary, term of the 1945-46 aca- 
demic year. Of my four sections in fresh- 
man English, the distribution of vet- 
erans and non-veterans was: 


English j: 10 vettaan to 9 non-vctcr.in 

English i; 13 veteran to 4 non-veteran 

English 1 : 12 veteran to 6 non-veteran 

English 2: 11 veteran to ii non-veteran 

— an average proportion of from one- 
half to over two-thirds returned service 
men in a section. A check with some of 
my colleagues showed that this propor- 
tion was about average for the freshman 
courses.” Advanced classes contained 
only such veterans as had been inter- 
rupted from college In mid-career and 
were now back to resume work where 
they had left off. None of these came 
under my own observation, though men- 
tion will be made elsewhere of the 
quality of their work before and after 
they suffered an interruption in college. 

The final grades showed a slight edge 
on the part of the veterans in the three 
English I sections, and about equal aver- 
age between veteran and non-veteran in 
the English 2 section. Arranged in the 
same order as alx)ve, the comparison 
shows: 


Veteran Average 

English 1 : 3-(- 
English 1 : 3 — 
English I ; 2 — 
English 2 : 3-]- 


^ on-veteran 
A verage 
English 1 : 3 
English 1 : 6 
English 1 : 3-)- 
English 2 : 3-f- 


■where “i” is 90 to lOO; “2” is 80 to 


* 'Ilius, in (lie class rolls of our departmental 
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9OJ “3” is 70 to 805 “4” is 60 to 70; 
and “6” is below 60. Chairman of the 
English Department, Professor J. Mil- 
ton Freitch, found that in his Freshman 
class of eleven veterans and eleven non- 
veterans, the veterans got i A out of i, 
5 B’s out of 7, 5 C’s out of 8, no D’s out 
of I, and no F’s out of 2, which reflects 
an advantage for the veterans. In his 
two advanced classes, where the repre- 
sentation of veterans was irregular, the 
averages were about the same. Although 
undecided about the relative academic 
ability of the two groups in these ad- 
vanced courses, Professor French says, 
“I feel sure that the veterans are 
steadier, more industrious, better be- 
haved by far, and of course more ex- 
perienced.” 

Assumptions at the outset of the term 
were that students just out of high 
school would make the best showing, 
especially in these freshman courses 
where the emphasis on grammar and the 
mechanics of composition would bring 
into play their more recent training. The 
information, however, warrants the as- 
sumption only In my review grammar 
section where two or three instances 
were found of the veteran (usually five 
to sev'cn years older than his colleagues) 
handicapped by a longer separation from 
fundamentals of English. It should also 
be added that the showing in these Eng- 
lish classes represents veterans from all 
departments and colleges of the univer- 
sity, the course being required without 


chairman, Professor J. Milton French: 

Milton Course; to veterans to 4 non-veterans 
Survey Course: ay veterans to 10 non-veterans 
Eng-lish 2 (Freshman) : ii veterans to ii non- 
veterans 
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ex'ception.'* Thus, while I do not make 
any claim for the finality of this record, 

I believe it does provide a useful check 
at firsthand on other college reports 
which are represented below. 

At Dartmouth College, where there 
were 320 veterans in a total registration 
of 1741 (fall term, 1945) and 915 in a 
total 1937 (spring term, 1946), Mr. 
Robert O. Conant, Registrar, stated that 
“practically all of them [the veterans] 
are doing very well. Many of them are 
doing work of a quality much superior 
to that done in their former undergradu- 
ate experience. Only two, he stated, 
had been lost for unsatisfactory scholar- 
ship. An interesting fact to observe 
here is that students w'ho were resuming 
their studies after an interim of militai-y 
duty had improved over pre-military ex- 
perience. It would seem to preclude the 
assumption that returned service men, 
by selective admission, were potentially 
better scholars at the outset. 

The experience of administration and 
faculty at Cornell University is indi- 
cated by Assistant Director of Veterans 
Education, Donald H. Moyer, who re- 
marks that “not only is there the general 
impression here that veterans have done 
a first rate job and that, in general, their 
scholastic average is higher than that of 

* In the universities, about two thirds of the 
veterans are in the Arts and Science college, the 
Engineering and Agricultural colleges absorbing 
approximately a fifth of the total. The social 
sciences — Government, Psychology, Sociology, 
Economics — seem to be making up the largest 
classes so far, though the emphasis on subjects, 
and even on schools within the university, shifts 
from semester to semester. 

" No figures were given of the total on the 
honor roll or of what proportion of non-veterans 
appeared there. 


non-veterans but, in the few instances 
where studies of such grades have been 
made, there is strong evidence to sup- 
port this opinion,” 

At Yale more than 50 percent of the 
2400 veterans registered in the 1945 
fall term made the scholastic honor roll, 
or “Dean’s List,” while one third of 
them were honor students,'' Mr. James 
F. Mathias, Assistant Director of Yale 
Studies for Returning Service Men, w'as 
quoted in the May, 1946, Alumni edi- 
tion of the Yale Nezvs as saying: “Yale 
is convinced that the large majority [of 
veterans] undertake collegiate training 
with the full intention of completing 
their course of study. There have been 
comparatively few who have so far with- 
drawn from courses once they have en- 
tered upon them. . . . Our whole experi- 
ence at Yale has tended very positively 
to deny the misconception in some quar- 
ters that many veterans would regard 
the G.I. Bill as a ‘gravy train’ and abuse 
the privilege extended to them.” 

Among engineering colleges, where 
an Interruption of technical training can 
be a more palp.able setback to a student, 
the G.I. more than holds his own. Pro- 
fessor Frederick Abbuhl, Chairman of 
the Department of English at Rens- 
salaer Polytechnic Institute, reports that 
although a number of the veterans re- 
quired refresher work in Physics and 
Mathematics, they w'ere still better than 
average. The 294 veterans from the 
total 1183 enrolled (fall term), and 
1183 veterans from the total enrollment 
of 1952 (spring term), “in their capaci- 
ties to learn and to make superior judg- 
ments . . . have made a better showing 
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than our students of former years. Many 
fewer veterans failed than our regular 
students in tiormal times. It is logical 
to conclude,” he adds, “that age and in- 
tense experience do improve students.” 

TJie veteran student, invading the 
staid and iiighly patterned undergradu- 
ate life at Flarvard University, has 
proved himself equal to what many con- 
sidered would be a difficult environment. 
Since beginning this study of veterans, 
my attention has been called to Mr. 
Charles J. V. Murphy’s report in Life 
on “G.I.s at Harvard,” i/i wiiich the 
veteran is described as creating against 
a backdrop of traditional “tone” a new 
atmosphere in conformity with the seri- 
ousness of his collegiate aims. Of his 
actual scholastic achievement, Mr. 
Murphy reports that fewer than i in 
too has flunked. This figure, while af- 
fording no actual comparisoti with his 
non-veteran colleague, is of interest in 
its conformity with the figures reported 
from the other institutions. 

F rom one midwestern liberal arts col- 
lege and two midwestern universities 
consulted, even more concrete evidence 
of G.I. scholarship was offered. Presi- 
dent Howard Lowry of the College of 
Wooster, speaking for the faculty who 
have been teaching classes with an in- 
creasing representation of veterans, ob- 
served that “they are generally serious 
in purpose and seem to know more what 
they want than they did when they were 
on the campus before.” This corrobo- 
rates the report on returned students at 
Dartmouth College wiiose work, since 
their military service, was noted to be 
superior to that done before leaving. 
The following tabulation from figures 


supplied by Mr. Arthur F. Southwick, 
Registrar, gives the comparative per- 
formance between ex-G.I.s and civilians 


at Wooster: 

Regular students (Fall); yn 

Failed or withdrawn: 5,]. 

Regular student (Spring); 725 

Failed or withdrawn: 23 

Percent of tot.al regulars (^U) 

on honor roll (Fall); I 5 ' 5 % 

Percent of total regulars (Uo) 

on honor roll (Spring): I 5 ' 7 % 

Vetcr.m students (Fall): 2.p 

Failed or withdrawn 3 

Veteran students (Spring): 172 

Failed or withdrawn: ii 

Percent of total veterans (5) 

on honor roll (Fall) : 20% 

Percent of total veterans (34) 

on honor roll (Spring) : 20% 


At the University of Wisconsin, 
where the registration of veterans more 
than trebled from the fall term of 1945 
to the spring term of 1946, a report 
from the Office of Veterans Affairs stated 
that although no over-all figure on re- 
presetttation of veterans on honor rolls 
had lx:en kept, “in the light of the supe- 
rior academic achievement of veterans, 
[it is assumed] that more than the nor- 
mal quota of veterans had made such 
honorary rolls.” Summarized, the figures 
show that a smaller percentage of veter- 
ans failed out of the total number of vet- 
erans than civilians out of their total: 


Regular students (Fall); 7599 

Failed or withdrawn; 522 

Regular students (Spring): 7238 

Failed or withdrawn: 605 

Veteran students (Fall) 1429 

Failed or withdrawn 94 
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Veteran students (Spring): 5253 

Failed or withdrawn; 278 

Thus in the fall of 1945, 6.5% of the 
veteran total fell by the wayside, to 
6.8% of the non-veteran total; while in 
the spring term of 1946, 5.2% of the 
veteran total failed, to 8.3% of the non- 
veteran total. 

Similarly, at the University of Chi- 
cago the reports give the edge to the 
ex-servicemen. Flere the record of lOO 
veterans compared with those of 100 
civilian students selected at random by 
Mr. E. C. Miller, Registrar, showed 
that the “quantity and quality of the 
work done by the veterans is slightly 
higher than that of the regular student.” 
If this sample were to be applied to the 
2652 veterans who made up barely 
fewer than a third of the entire student 
body at the end of the spring term at 
Chicago University, it might be said that 
the veteran students were substantially 
raising the general scholastic level of 
higher education. Such a conclusion 
should be appreciated by those who, in 
the middle months of 1945, viewed with 
misgivings the prospect of mediocre G.I. 
students being permitted to “pull down 
our standards and make college educa- 
tion a government subsidized farce.” 

In the South, the University of Ten- 
nessee reported that the veteran scholas- 
tic average dropped somewhat in relation 
to civilian students. In the fall term of 
1945, an equal 15.4% of both the vet- 
eran and civilian total enrollment 
reached the honor roll (where a student 
may have one “C,” and no grade lower 
than “C” to be eligible) . However, in the 
winter term, the percentage of civilian 
students qualifying was proportionally 
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higher. The two terms can be tabulated 
as follows; 


Percent of total regulars 
on honor roll (F.all) : 

15.4% 

Percent of total regulars 
on honor roll (Winter) ; 

18% 

Percent of total veterans 
on honor roll (Fall) ; 

15.4% 

Percent of total veterans 
on honor roll (Winter): 

14 - 5 % 

We have seen enough. 

even consider 


ing various exceptions, to warrant the 
conclusion that the veterans scholasti- 
cally, especially as freshmen, arc the 
equal, if not the superior of our younger 
less experienced students. But probably 
no less important than the black and 
white of college marks are those less tan- 
gible student qualities by which individ- 
ual proficiency must be evaluated. 

V 

In a special measure, strengthening of 
attitude has always been the responsi- 
bility of liberal education. And if a 
student today already partially possesses 
it, it will no longer be quite so difficult 
for us to define this intanoible for him. 

O 

It is toward this important margin of 
development that educators, particularly 
in colleges of arts and science, look in 
attempting to answer the natural ques- 
tion, “How good is our G.I. student.?” 
Much weight, therefore, was put on the 
overtones to pure scholarship by mem- 
bers of the institutions from whom so 
much of my information came. Their 
observations help explain which atti- 
tudes — brought back with him from his 
experiences in a different mode of life — 
account for the G.I.’s present reputation. 
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And in what ways, one may well ask, 
have the fatuities and gang experiences 
of the Service contributed to make our 
ex-soldier a more effective college stu- 
dent? First of all, in so far as the veteran 
has learned perspective from his expe- 
riences, he knows better what he is now 
in college for. He is not as easily dis- 
tracted by a variety of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities as were his civilian colleagues. In 
reply to my inquiry on this point, Mr. 
Donald H. Moyer, Assistant Director of 
Veterans Education at Cornell Univer- 
sity, wrote: 

Certainly tlie serious attitude of veterans 
toward their scholastic work has been ap- 
parent to all the faculty, and it is cpiitc 
clear that at least in their first term of 
residence, whether as freshmen or as re- 
turning students, the veterans have adopted 
the policy of attending first to their studies 
and second to the extra-curricular program. 
There is further evidence to support the 
view that a swing toward extra-curricular 
participation takes place with many of them 
.after one term in residence but in a some- 
what cautious mniincr and with the empha- 
sis still on scholastic work. 

This increased perspective means that 
his views are pretty well shaped, and he 
can be surprisingly articulate on a num- 
ber of the broad issues of the day which 
were conveniently ignored in times past. 
Even though his living accommodations 
may be far from satisfactory or his wife 
may be pregnant, and the government 
checks that are meant to support him 

“ Tiic averng-e pr(:i|)ortion of tnarriecl to un- 
married vetenui sriidnits — from one third to one 
half — may he judijed from fijjures applyinfj to 
the University of Wisconsin. There were in the 
fall term 291 inaincd veterans to 614 sinifle 
veterans, and 1242 married to 2715 single in the 
spring (1946) term. 


and cover his university fees may be 
irritatingly tardy in arriving, and the 
cost of living leaves him and his de- 
pendents” more and more inadequately 
provided for, he manages somehow to 
preserve his equilibrium. For the most 
part a tough apprenticeship in the art of 
adjustment has taught him to worry 
when worrying may be constructive, and 
otherwise, to concentrate on his academic 
interests. 

Actually, these qualities are the by- 
product of a student’s maturity. And 
th.at is the second major characteristic 
to be observed of the veteran, and one 
of which his professors and instructors 
speak unanimously. It is not only that 
he is older in years alone — 22 or 23 to 
the usual freshman’s 17 or 18— but that 
his age has developed and rounded his 
personality. It brings us back to noting 
his increased sense of values. An associ- 
ate in our department told of one of his 
veterans who, finding himself behind in 
some of his courses, reminded his in- 
structor that his research paper would be 
late — very late — but he would like per- 
mission to finish it even though the de- 
lay made it unacceptable for the course. 
He knew of the penalty in grade for 
failure to submit such a paper on time. 
His reasons for over-extending his time 
came out only after some interrogation. 
The student had became engrossed in his 
chosen topic and gone much farther 
afield than he had intended, and there 
was the resulting problem of winnowing 
out and organizing the appropriate ma- 
terial for a freshman paper. But the fact 
remained that he wanted to complete it 
for the sake of the work itself. ... An 
additional week or two weeks (I forget 
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which) was granted. When the paper 
ame in, my colleague found it to be 
excellent, for It revealed genuine inter- 
est and original research. 

The old routine would have been for 
the tardy freshman to wait until the last 
week and belatedly “whip up” a provi- 
sional paper calculated to get him byj 
or, by another expedient of the harried 
or lazy student to lean all too heavily 
upon someone else’s work on the chance 
that none would know or care. 

Third the veteran in college has de- 
veloped appreciation through denial. 
Delicacies denied become the most 
sought after food in the world. So too, 
mental nourishment from which men 
are long deprived becomes a desidera- 
tum that keenly stirs their imagination 
and sharpens their tastes. A man in the 
war was forced to take stock of the com- 
mon boons to existence rather frequent- 
ly— often continuously — because they 
w'ere no longer accessible. For him the 
humanities and sciences took on desir- 
ability and importance in proportion as 
life without them became more and 
more barren, or as the assininities of 
people with “a little authority” became 
more distasteful, or as the final prospect 
of spiritual regeneration became increas- 
ingly doubtful. It is circumstantially 
Impossible for the average high school 
student going directly into college to 
have felt this poignancy of denial. 

Fourth, along with his maturity the 

'At this convention a serious and disinterested 
course of procedure was outlined — the views not 
merely of a few spokesmen but those reached by 
popular referendum among 840 delegates who 
wish to go on record decisively on issues which 
more tried citizens consistently refuse to face. 


veteran got an understanding, some- 
times tolerance, of the various manifes- 
tations of human nature. In short, I have 
heard administrators and teachers alike 
refer to his “horse sense.” My students 
could criticize, but they preserved a 
wholesome humor in the face of awk- 
ward circumstances. They could laugh at 
the foibles of their classmates, them- 
selves, at me; but it was born of good 
nature and understanding. Within those 
years during which they w'cre lost to the 
school rooms and campus lay a unique 
world of contacts which increased their 
insight and hardened their heads w’hile 
it widened their horizons, But with this 
hardheadedness and horse sense they 
learned, paradoxically, an idealism 
which the best of them managed to 
evoke from the disillusionment and 
cynicism of military life. 

Such idealism (a quality in returned 
fighting men that many may consider 
implausible) represents the most sig- 
nificant quality developed in them, 
though I put it fifth and last. 
Many acquired it whom the normal ex- 
perience of growing into manhood might 
have left cold. Nor is the quality 
limited to the men who have gained ad- 
mission to college campuses. In the June 
convention at Des Moines of the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, eloquent testi- 
mony was given of a new group sense 
of responsibility uncommon in the tradi- 
tions of veteran organizations.’ What- 
ever may come of the determined efforts 
there to put idealism into practice— and 
It will not be easy in the face of public 
indifference or misunderstanding— they 
have shown admirably by this much that 
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war experiences can also be sublimated 
and, hence, used to toughen the siircws 
of good citizenship. 

VI 

Whatever else the G.L Joe in college 
may be, I do not pretend that his zeal is 
always a flame that burns gem-like by 
itself. Nor, by arranging the advan- 
tageous results of this interregnum in 
his life, do I mean to obscure the obvious 
detriments to success which three years 
of mechanical existence may have on 
one's character. But there is evidence 
that he is tackling any trouble from that 
source privately, or, where it seems to 
be making headway, lie shows almost 
morbid determination in burning it out. 
In any event, I do not mean to read a 
saintliness into his character which he 
would have to wear like a borrowed 
garment. What moves me to applaud 
him beyond what I have already said, is 
his fitness for evaluating and assimilat- 
ing more of what he— or any freshman 
— may never again have so good a chance 
to assimilate. 

Conclusions need not be labored be- 


yond the summary of what has been 
implied throughout. First of all, the 
average high school graduate is often 
intellectually unripe for much of the 
college work expected of him. Second, 
in the majority of cases, he is emotional- 
ly undeveloped for the appreciation he 
must have of the spirit of the humani- 
ties and sciences. Third, from the view- 
point of liberal education a break be- 
tween high school and college Involving 
firsthand experience in an essentially un- 
sheltered environment (whether in mili- 
tary duty, in business, or in travel) defi- 
nitely Improves a student’s perspective 
and permits the all-important maturity 
factor. Such separation from formal edu- 
cation, assuming that continuation later 
in , college will be possible, very appar- 
ently increases the value of the student’s 
undergraduate experience and, in many 
cases, actually results in better scholar- 
ship. Finally, for reasons which are 
thought-provoking for socially-minded 
people, it is the unanimous view of the 
teachers and administrators who were 
consulted, that the veteran has more than 
justified the opportunity his nation of- 
fered him to secure a college education. 


Unlimiieil 'power is in itself a bad and dangerous thing. Human beings 
are not competent to exercise it with discretion.—Ahsxis de Tocque- 
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The Educational Philosophy 
of John Dewey 

“Changing the World|Throiigh Action” 

J. B. Shouse 


The most penetrating definition of philosophy 
which can be given is, then, that it is the 
theory of education in its most general phases} 

I 


T he present discussion may be 
deemed an expansion of the key 
sentence quoted above. Elsewhere, also, 
Dewey has offered comment on his own 
perception of the Intimate relations be- 
tween philosophy and education; 

Although a book called Democracy and 
Education was for many years that in which 
my philosophy, such as it is, was most fully 
expounded, I do not know that philosophic 
critics, as distinct from teachers, have ever 
had recourse to it. I have wondered 
whether such facts signified that philoso- 
phers in genenal, althougli they are them- 
selves usu.ally teachers, have not taken edu- 
cation with sufficient seriousness for it to 
occur to them that any rational person 
could actually think it possible that philoso- 
phi'/ing should focus about education .as 
the supreme human interest in which, 
moreover, other problems, cosmological, 
mor.al, logical, should come to a hcad.^ 

This confession of faith in the essen- 
tial primacy of education as the subject 
of philosophical inquiry largely ac- 
counts for the unique position of Dr. 

’ Dewey, John. Democracy and Education, p. 
386. New York: The Macmillan Co., igi6. 

'From Absolutism to Exferimentalism, in 
Adams & Montag-ue, editors, Contemporary 
American Philosophy, II. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. 


Dewey. His philosophic credo has made 
him at once educationist and philoso- 
pher. No other contemporary student 
has made this combination in equal de- 
gree, with the possible exception of Gio- 
vanni Gentile, Italian idealist who was 
Mussolini’s first minister of education. 
However, this is no modern innovation, 
for Plato saw the same relationship — or 
something very like it — in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. 

The statements just made put us into 
position to assert two things: (i) 
Dewey’s philosophy of education, stem- 
ming out of and applying his general 
philosophy (or being coincident with 
it), can be most fully comprehended by 
examination of his general philosophy; 
(2) the latter must serve as criterion 
of validity for the former, for a philoso- 
phy of education can be only as sound as 
the foundational thought structure that 
not only supports it, but also gives it 
birth and identifies itself with it. 

It is consequently the intention of this 
article, not so much to state, in a sys- 
tematic way, Dewey’s philosophy of 
education as to point out general utter- 
ances of his which serve as matrices for 
the molding of certain elements in his 
educational theory. 
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As starting point for the examination 
of any philosophic system there is no 
more convenient question than its meta- 
physical position, According to conven- 
tional definition this is essentially the 
question of the nature of ultimate real- 
ity, the essence of which all things are 
expressions, the existence which is postu- 
lated without explanation and perhaps 
even without inquiry, or the particular 
type of existence which is taken on faith. 
Idealists assume mind or spirit as ulti- 
mate 5 realists assume a non-mental or 
non-spiritual reality, physical or neutral 
in character. Pragmatists, of whom 
Dewey is the living chief, profess to be 
unconcerned with tltis question of ulti- 
mate origins, contenting themselves with 
assertions about the nature of present 
reality. So we find Dewey saying: 

As against this common identification of 
re.nlity with wh.it is sure, regular and fin- 
ished, experience in unsophisticated forms 
gives evidence of a different world and 
points to a different metaphysics. VVe live 
in a world which is an impressive and 
irresistible mixture of sufficiencies, tight 
completenesses, order, recurrences whicli 
make possible prediction and control, and 
singularities, ambiguities, uncertain possi- 
bilities, processes going on to consequences 
.as yet indeterminate.^ 

If we follow classical terminology, phi- 
losophy is love of wisdom, while meta|>hys- 
ics is cognizance of the generic traits of 
existence. In this sense of metaphysics, in- 
completeness and precariousness is a trait 
that must be given footing of the same rank 
as the finished and the fixed.* 


* Experience and Nature, p. 4.7. Chicago; Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1916. 

'Ihtd., p. 51. 

'Ibid., p. 41, 

‘ The Quest for Certainty, p. 3. New York: 
Minton Baleli & Co., 1919. 
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The world is precarious and perilous.® 

That is, Dewey sees the metaphysical 
problem in an area different from that 
which intensely interests idealists and 
realists, but he contends that he has not 
done violence to the term in abandoning 
conventional definitions and approaching 
it from a new angle, which he defends 
by asserting that it comes within the 
purviews of the original meaning of the 
term. At all events, for Dewey the 
“world is precarious and perilous.” That 
is its essentia] nature, its basic descrip- 
tion or essence. In such a world, it would 
seem obvious, man’s greatest occasion 
for perplexity is the uncertainty of his 
own status and existence, the instability 
of his fortune. Were the world not such 
as it is, man would experience little real 
perplexity. But the world being what it 
is, how does man proceed.^ 

Man who lives in a world of hazards is 
compelled to seek for security. He lias 
sought to attain it in two ways. One of 
them began with an attempt to propitiate 
tlic powers which environ him and deter- 
mine his destiny, . . . The other course was 
to invent arts and by their means turn the 
powers of nature to account; man con- 
structs a fortress out of the very conditions 
and forces which threaten him. . . . This is 
the method of changing the world through 
action, .as the other is the method of ch.ang- 
ing the self in emotion and idea.® 

What has been developed thus far 
gives ground for the inference that, in 
Dewey’s opinion, there is no ultimate 
objective for education, other than the 
pursuit of security. Education’s purpose 
is never, for example, the development 
of personality as such. One is to be 
taught how to save himself, but not par- 
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ticularly how to make himself more 
worth saving. To do the latter would 
be to concentrate upon “the method of 
changing the self in emotion and idea” 
rather than upon “the method of chang- 
ing the world through action.” It is dis- 
tinctly implied that self-saving through 
action is superior to self-development in 
intellectual and spiritual ways. And the 
latter can function in the former (and 
more important) manner only indirect- 
ly, never directly. In this Dewey reveals 
his so-called instrumentalism. Person- 
ality, intelligence, knowledge are in the 
service of self-saving, and have no essen- 
tial value beyond such service. 

It is legitimate, then, to say that there 
are (or may be) two great areas of edu- 
cation, each of wide scope, correspond- 
ing to the two tendencies man has mani- 
fested in his endeavor to orient and 
establish himself in an uncertain world. 
The first great region is that of change 
of self in attitude toward the world, its 
beings and events, which implies the 
cultivation of the self. This is the older, 
the more primitive, the less modern field 
of effort toward attaining personal se- 
curity, one infers. Personality could 
never be the real goal of education; at 
most it is means to end, and, if another 
means serves the end more efficiently, 
this other means is to be preferred. 

This other means, this other area of 
education, is that of the development of 
practical arts, ways of acting, whereby 
environment is to be controlled in the 
direct interest of man’s security and 
prosperity. It is implied that this second 
method is superior to the first under 
modern conditions. As man’s discoveries 
and inventions give hirp more and more 


control of environment, making him less 
and less the pawn of natural forces, the 
method of action supersedes in impor- 
tance the method of self-adaptation to 
uncontrollable forces. 

II 

Dewey’s real break with the more 
idealistic conception of education is not, 
however, in this undervaluation of one 
instrument (personality) in comparison 
with another instrument (ways of doing 
things), but in the displacement of the 
basic objective of personality develop- 
ment by the objective of personal se- 
curity. In Dewey’s mind the series seems 
to run thus: (1) security; (2) ways of 
doing things as means thereto; (3) per- 
sonality development as incidental to 
acquisition of ways of doing things. The 
more idealistic series would run thus; 
(i) personality; (2) ways of doing 
things, cultivation of these ways being 
at the same time ways of developing 
personality; (3) security, personality 
and ways of doing things both carrying 
security in their train as Incidental re- 
sult, the former more than the latter, the 
strong soul being by its very nature the 
secure soul. 

Dewey’s order seems to assert that 
certainty of the fleshpots of prosperity 
is a more than acceptable price for any 
slackening of concern for the self in 
itself. It may seem to Involve the old 
question, “What shall a man take in 
exchange for his soul.?” (with no par- 
ticular theological Implications in the 
question). It is highly redolent of the 
twentieth century monetary measures of 
success and well-being. In similar man- 
ner one might proceed to point out that 
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to all who are interested in pure science 
the Dewey objective scciiis to restricted. 

Reiteration has sufliciently emphasized 
the idea that Dewey suggests that one 
method of man’s struggle for survival 
and security has been through the direct 
route of self-development, although he 
docs not erant to this method the value 

O 

accorded to it earlier. The other method 
is that of working through the more 
objective channels of development of 
arts and sciences of practical applica- 
bility. He accents this diflerentiation by 
further contending that the first method 
is that of self-submission, while the sec- 
ond is that of self-assertion. One might 
cjuestion whether this is a valid corollary 
to the distinction between the two meth- 
ods, but let that question pass. y\fter all 
wc have set out to expound Dewey’s 
philosophy of education rather than to 
argue it. Suffice it to point out that 
Dewey makes “self-submission” and 
“self-assertion” dominant characteristics 
of the two methods respectively. 

Early development (historically) of 
submissive seeking after security ob- 
scured, and tended to cast a stigma upon, 
aggressive pursuit of security through 
man’s own powers of controlling environ- 
ment. I'his is fundamental with Dewey. 

The distinction between the two atti- 
tudes of everydfiv' control and dependence 
on sometliing superior was finally general- 
ized intcllcctuallv. It took effect in the con- 
ception of two distinct realms. The inferior 


’ The Quest for Certainty, p. i 3. 

‘ Jrt as Experience, p. 6. New York: Minton, 
Bnlcli & Co., 1934. 

" The Quest for Certainly, p. 19, 

'"Experience and Nature, p, 165. 

"J^oyic: The Theory of inquiry, pp, 58-59. 
New ^uirk: Henry Molt & Co., 1938. 
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was that in which m.an could foresee and 
in which he liad instruments and arts by 
which he might expect a reasonable degree 
of control. The superior was that of occur- 
rences so uncontrollable that they testified 
to the presence .-’nd operation of powers 
beyond the .scope of everyday and mundane 
things.’ 

For many persons an aura of mingled 
awe and unreality encompasses the “spirit- 
ual” and the “ideal” while “matter” has 
become hy contrast a term of depreciation, 
something to he explained aw.ay or apolo- 
gized for.* 

From this, thinks Dewey, there has 
come about a tendency to rate practical 
action below knocvlcdge, and somehow 
to separate knowledge and action. 

For according to it (philosophical tradi- 
tion) the realms of knowledge and of prac- 
tical action have no inherent connection 
with each other.® 

It may be questioned whether the notion 
that science is ptire in the sense of being 
concerned exclusively with a realm of ob- 
jects detached from human concerns has 
not conspired to reinforce this moral de- 
ficiency.”’ 

This tendency has had certain social 
reverberations, particularly in respect to 
the relative ranks of various occupations 
and ways of living. 

The means, procedures and kinds of or- 
ganization that arose from active or “prac- 
tical” participation in natural processes were 
given a low rank in the hierarchy of Being 
and Knowing. The scheme of knowledge 
and Nature became, without conscious in- 
tent, a mirror of a social order in which 
craftsmen, mechanics, artisans genemlly, 
held a low position in comparison with a 
leisure class.” 

Ill the course of time we have found 
work an essential element in an aleatoi^ 
world. But still, having created an un- 
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natural distinction between thinkers and 
workers, we tolerate undesirable work- 
ing conditions, assuming that work as 
such is bound to be distasteful and some- 
thing to be avoided if possible. Work 
has come to be regarded as an activity 
for which there is no motive other than 
compulsion or the wage on which exist- 
ence depends. 

The social conditions under which “la- 
bor” is undertaken have become so uncon- 
genial to human nature that it is not under- 
taken because of intrinsic meaning. It is 
carried on under conditions which render 
it immediately irksome.’^ 

Ill 

As a matter of fact the relation be- 
tween knowledge and action has been 
distorted, and out of that distortion have 
come social distortions. It is therefore 
important that a more valid philosophy 
of knowledge be apprehended and em- 
ployed. Such theory of knowledge 
should, first of all, take into considera- 
tion the instrumental character of think- 
ing. One reasons, just as one learns, for 
the purpose of carrying on action. The 
thinker should be the worker, thinking 
because he works and that he may work 
more effectively, not working because 
he thinks. The knower should be the 
worker, learning because he works and 
for the sake of his work, not working 
because he knows. 

Human Nature and, Conduct, p. 123. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922. 

Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p, 161. 

“Parodi, Dominique. Knowledge and Action 
in Dewey's Philosofhy, in P. A. Schlipp, editor, 
The Philosofhy of John Dewey, p. 238. Evans- 
ton: Northwestern University, 1939. 

” In Adams & Montague, editors, Contempo- 
rary American Philosophy, v. I, pp. i 78-79. New 
York: The Macmillan Co,, 1930. 


Farmer, mech.inic, p.ainter, musician, 
writer, doctor, lawyer, mercliant, c.aptain of 
industry, .administrator or manager, lias con- 
stamly to inquire wli.at it is better to do 
next. Unle.ss the decision reached is arrived 
at blindly and .arbitrarily it is oht.ained b)r 
gathering and surveying evidence appraised 
as to its weight and rel’vanc}'; and by 
framing and testing plans of action in their 
capacity as hypotheses; that is as ideas. . . . 
The intellectual question is what sort of ac- 
tion the situation demands in order that it 
may receive a satisfactory objective recon- 
struction. Tin's question can he answered 
only, I repeat, by operations of observation, 
collection of data and of inference, whicli 
arc directed by ideas whose mnteri.-d is itself 
examined through operations of ideational 
comparison and organization.’’ 

Parodi has made the comment that, in 
the whole work of Dewey, “it is the 
theory of knowledge and action . . . 
which constitutes its inmost logic and 
grounds of unity.””* Harold Chapman 
Brown notes something of the same im- 
port: “The most unsatisfactory aspect of 
Professor Dewey’s Experience and Na- 
ture is that he first formulated in his 
naindan independent theory of knowing, 
then discovered the importance of affec- 
tive life, and tried to bring them to- 
gether .as the flour and shortening of the 
bread.””* To the statement made above, 
that Dewey has demanded a new defini- 
tion of metaphysics, we can now add that 
he insists upon a restatement of the 
grounds and nature of knowledge — in 
other words, a restatement of episte- 
mology. 

Now knowledge, we may assume, is 
the concern of the learning process. In 
the long quotation from Dewey just 
above we have his formulation of the 
learning process. The formula expresses 
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both the purpose and the procedure of 
learning. The locus of the starting point 
of learning is the realm of action. Its 
occasion is the question one entertains as 
to “what it is better to do next.” And its 
technique is just exactly the one stipu- 
lated in the quoted passage. That is the 
learning process. All learning that is 
worth the name has just that character. 
Education is experience in working out 
problems that arise in tlie course of do- 
inu tliintrs. Tliis is true at least of that 
phase of education which is directed 
toward control of the world through 
tlie exercise of one’s powers rather than' 
concerned witli change of self. 

Implicit in this account of the occa- 
sion and character of learning is the con- 
cept of motivation. Given voluntaiy ac- 
tion as the setting of mental activity of 
the thinking type, you have sufficient 
reason for the action. Motive is inher- 
ent in action performed on one’s own 
initiative. Do not try to invoke a motive, 
to get children to do what you wish 
them to do; let them be the choosers of 
what they are to do, and there is no 
problem of motive. The function of the 
teaclier, stated negatively, is not to re- 
tard, obstruct or delay action, or to 
thwart the implicit motive. So Dewey 
says : 

A motive docs not exist prior to an act 
and produce it. It is an act phis a judgment 
upon some element of it, the judgment 
being made in the light of the consequences 
of the net. . . . An inchoate activity taken 
in this forward-looking reference to results, 
especially results of approbation .and con- 
liemnatinn, constitutes a motive. Instead 
then of saying that a man requires a motive 

Human Nature and Conduct, pp. iio-iii. 
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in order to induce him to act, we should 
say th.it when a .man is going to act he 

needs to know what he is going to do 

what the quality of his act is in terms of 
the consequences to follow. . . . There is 
no call to furnish a man with incentives to 
.activity in general. But there is every need 
to induce him to guide his own action by 
.an intelligent perception of its results.”’ 

Observe the sequence that is stipu- 
lated: Need to seek security; intention 
to use one’s own abilities in doing some- 
thing about it; projected action -with 
foresight as to consequences; considera- 
tion of ways and means of carrying out 
this purposed action designed to have 
such and such consequences in the way 
of security. This includes mustering of 
resources that have issued from past ex- 
perience; it implies deliberate acquisition 
of applicable knowledge under the spur 
of need. 

Such sequence is presented as a sum- 
mary of the adult’s responses to the con- 
tinuing series of exigencies of life. It is 
assumed to find a parallel in child ex- 
perience; otherwise it fails to live up to 
the expectation that the general philoso- 
phy of life merely needs to be restated 
in terms of education in order to become 
the philosophy of education. Here lies a 
vulnerable point in the scheme of 
thought. 

The degree of vulnerability depends 
upon the closeness of the postulated 
parallelism between adult life and child 
life. To start with, the parallel must be 
founded upon impulsion in the direction 
of adjustive action. One may assume 
that the child’s perception of need is the 
counterpart of the adult’s, namely, a 
recognition of the unstable equilibrium 
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of one’s security. In that case, child life 
is adult life on reduced scale, so to speak. 
Child patterns of conduct are essentially 
adult patterns save for dilTerences in 
experience. On the child is imposed by 
an indifferent world the grown man’s 
burden, so far as kind of burden is con- 
cerned. Not the teacher, but life, im- 
poses the burden. The period of educa- 
tion is the period of dealing with prob- 
lems of security not yet so heavy as they 
will become later on. In proportion to 
his strength and comprehension of the 
realities of existence the child’s relation 
to life is the same as the adult’s. Educa- 
tion is life just to the degree to which 
the youngster shoulders the responsibili- 
ties of life. Life is as serious, no more, 
no less, on one age level as on another. 
This view may seem inhuman, but it is 
a logical application of the substructure 
of Dewey’s philosophy. Some such in- 
terpretation seems implicit in Horne’s 
bitter philippic: 

I'here is to be no occasional d.aydream- 
ing, no mental fooling around, no joy of 
thinking for its own sake, no revelling in 
bare intellectuality, no sheer speculation, no 
probing beyond the practical, no vac.ation 
for mentality, no philosophizing in the re- 
gion of the improvable guess, no thinking 
where there is no experimental testing. Life 
a laboratory! Shades of an intellectual 
prison house! Here is indeed a drab intel- 
lectual Puritanism!” 

IV 

An alternative view of the parallelism 
between child life and that of the adult 
involves the assumption that there is no 

” Homo, H. H., T/ie Democratic Philosophy 
of luhtcatwn^ p. New York: The Mficmillan 
Co., 1932. 
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pressing consciousness of insecurity on 
the part of the child. There is, however, 
a consciousness of urge to action, with 
forecast as to results that may be 
achieved. This action is purposive, all 
right, but the purpose is far removed 
from any intention to assume responsi- 
bility for self-support or self-defense. It 
does not premise ideational evaluation 
of a situation which portends conse- 
quences of moment, fritere is, rather, a 
breaking forth of inner forces. The drive 
is closely akin to the play impulse, mani- 
festing the element of foreseen conse- 
quences of the purposed action, it is true, 
but not any particular degree of fore- 
sight of consequences of the stimulating 
situation. 

This second interpretation seems more 
humane than the preceding one, but 
much less intimately related to Dewey’s 
reiterated pronouncements on the nature 
of existence. It assumes quite a different 
ground for action on the part of the 
child than on the part of the adult, bvit 
it does provide a ground for action. 
Given the starting point in this ground 
for action, the parallelism betw'ccn child 
action and adult action may be main- 
tained in its further aspects. It is this 
second interpretation of the nature of 
child life, and of education as a phase of 
child life, which is most commonly 
made. 

In either case, first or second interpre- 
tation, there is intimation of children 
following their own perceptions of need 
for action. To an extent the child is on 
his own. His undertakings must be seen 
as clad in dignity so long as they are 
worthy of his mettle. Education is not 
a matter of activities selected and 
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pJanned by a teacher. Freedom from 
complacent participation in adult-devised 
programs is inherent in the argument; 
this is no extraneous element superim- 
posed on conventional ideas of educa- 
tion. 

But equally the logic of the Dewey 
concept of education points away from 
this particular freedom as the essential 
freedom. To be sure, there must he re- 
lease from obligations of fellowship to 
allow a child to assume his obligations 
to his own choice of action in relation to 
living. But freedom from adult require- 
ments is of no particular value if the 
child fails to fulfdl his obligation to his 
own perceptions of needed action. As a 
matter of fact, the important freedom is 
the freedom of security resulting from 
proper handling of the stimulating situa- 
tion. Freedom is not so important as 
starting point as it is important as conse- 
quence of action. 

Another corollary relates to the mat- 
ter of vocational skill. Superficially con- 
sidered, this outcome would appear es- 
sentially a part of education designed to 
further, or be consistent with, “changing 
tlie world through action.” Closer ex- 
amination, however, suggests that edu- 
cation as described above cannot take 
place in the absence of real functional 
thinking. Any type of training which 
devotes attention to the fixing of habitual 
actions is beside the mark of education. 
The education that is a combination of 
thinking-acting loses its character when 
thinking drops out. A vocational train- 
ing program which consists of a series of 
problems in a vocational field is, of 
course, in line with the Dewey formula. 
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Vocational training that emphasizes re- 
duction of performance to mechanical 
skill cannot be supported with argument 
from Dewey’s delineation of the nature 
of the educative process. 

On the other hand, it will not do to 
regard problem-solving as the funda- 
mental of education without qualifica- 
tion. Our dealing with the problem must 
be attached to the stream of experience 
at both ends. It must arise from the 
course of life’s events, perceived and 
faced by the child as pertinent to his 
security. The solution, wlien attained, 
must somehow affect the security status. 
What happens after the problem is rea- 
soned out is fully as important as the 
source of the problem, and more often 
neglected, one may suspect. 

Let us rc-root this part of the discus- 
sion in a typical statement from Dewey’s 
general philosophy: 

There exists in present society, especially 
in industry, a large amount of activity that 
is .almost exclusively mechanical; that is 
carried on with a minimiim of thought and 
accompanying emotion. There is a large 
amount of activity, especially in “intellec- 
tual” and “religious” groups, in which the 
physical factor is at a minimum and what 
little there is is regretted .as deplorable ne- 
cessity. But each sort of behavior in the 
degree of its onc-sidedness marks a degrad.a- 
tion, an acquired habit whose formation is 
due to undesirable conditions; each marks 
an approach to the pathological, a depar- 
ture from that wholeness which is health. 
When behavior is reduced to a purely 
physical level and a person becomes like 
a part of the machine he operates, there is 
proof of social maLadjustment. This is re- 
flected into disordered and defective habits 
of the persons who act on the merely physi- 
cal plane. Action does not cease to be ab- 
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normal because it is said to be spiritual and 
concerned with idenl matters too refined to 
be infected with gross matter.’® 

The popularity of the Dewey concep- 
tion of education indicates that both its 
postulates and its logic commend them- 
selves to hosts of people. Many people 


” Quoted by Joseph Ratncr in The Philosophy 
of John Deivey, pp. 74-75. New York; Heniy 
Holt & Cn., igiS. The quoted p.iss.igc is from 
an (apparently unpublished) address on Mind 
mjd Body by Dr. Dewey, 


will agree that he has succeeded in har- 
moniz.ing the interests of intellectuals 
and of practicalists; extremists in either 
area will not accept his conclusions. 
Many will agree that his treatment of 
education as directed toward “changing 
the world through action” is construc- 
tive, wlule thinking that he has under- 
estimated the importance of “changing 
the self in emotion and idea.” This latter 
phase of education needs further con- 
sideration. 


In the future days^ isih'tch we shall seek to make secure, we look for^ 
ward to a world founded ufon four essential human freedoms. 

T he first is freedom of sfeach and exfression—cveryzvhere in the 
world. 

The second is freedom of every ferson to worship God in his own 
%my— everywhere in the zvorld. 

The third is freedom from want — zvhkh translated into world 
terms, means economic understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants — everywhere in the 
world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear— which, translated into world 
terms, means a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point and 
in such a thorough fashion that no nation will he in a position to com- 
mit an act of physical aggression against any neighbor— anywhere in 
the world. 

Freedom meam the supremacy of human rights everywhere . — 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Annual Message to Congress, 
January 6, 1941. 



Time wns when the sea 

knew only the bergs 

and the life down under the waves, 

and the storm and the winds 

that lashed at it 

and the burly old masted ships. 

Now the sea is gorged 
with blood and bones 
and cut by atom bombs, 
by metalled ships 
and fighter ships, 

and the lives that are lost in the sea. 

The sea is wounded 
and bleeding, too. 

It groans in its agony, 
it roars its anger, 
rumbles its hate 

for the loves that it did not court. 

Now it swallows its hate 
with the loves and the blood 
and defies the wars and the men, 
for what is man 
and his ships and the years 
to a sea that laughs at time.'' 




Toward a Grammar of Educational 

Motives 

An Article Review 

Kenneth D. Benne 


I 

K enneth burke’s latest book, A 
Grammar of Motives,^ might prop- 
erly be described in many ways. For a 
description of any human action, of 
which the writing of a book is an in- 
stance, involves the imputation of a 
“motive” to the actor (author). And no 
contemporary critic is more aware than 
Burke of the inherent complexity in the 
motivations of any author and, correla- 
tively, of the variety of verbal structures, 
which may be constructed and construed, 
in the location, charting and evaluation 
of his motivations. Burke, like the au- 
thors he interprets, was no doubt moved 
to and in his writing by a complex va- 
riety of motivations. And an ironic (dia- 
lectical) approach to the task of inter- 
preting this book — an approach which 
Burke seems to favor as a general meth- 
od of interpretation — would recognize 
the partiality of each interpretation and 
move through the opposition generated 
by this partiality to a more adequate 
“merger” of motives, ironically aware 
that each “merger” has within it the 
seeds of its own destruction. 

The present interpretation is frankly 
an effort to “use” Burke for the author’s 

'New York, Prentice-Hall, 1945. Pages cited 
for quotations in the present essay refer to this 
book. 


purposes. It is, therefore important 
before “using” the author to give some 
hint of the variety of ways in which his 
book may be read (and “used”). The 
book is a rich one for many readers. 
Readers of this essay should not mis- 
takenly believe that they haxe exhausted 
the meaning of the book in this review- 
er’s favored interpretation of it. Nor 
should they fail to read the book because 
they may be repelled by the “central” 
motivation here imputed to the author. 

In the first place, Burke’s book may 
be read as a reaction against “scientistic” 
attempts to “reduce” the explanation of 
human conduct to the influence of vari- 
ous conditions and causes — physical, 
chemical, biological or generally envi- 
ronmental. These attempts Burke sees 
as, in effect, reducing action to move- 
ment determined by selected determi- 
nants from the “scene” of human action. 
Burke recognizes the principle of Oc- 
cam’s razor, “entities should not be mul- 
tiplied beyond necessity,” as “the key- 
stone of scientific terminologies” ( p . 8 1 ) . 
He evolves a counter principle, “entities 
should not be reduced beyond necessity” 
(p. 324). The materialist who tells you 
that “everything is nothing but chemis- 
try” and then proceeds to exhort human 
chemicals to do this or to do that has 
fallen into his own reductionist trap. One 
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does not sanely seek to influence the be- 
havior of chemicals by exhortation. His 
“representative anecdote” out of which 
he has attempted to chart human moti- 
vation has been too narrow. In Burke’s 
words, “We, on the contrary, hold that 
for the analysis of human relations ‘an 
idiom should be developed by forming 
itself about some anecdote stimmaitoml 
in character, some anecdote zvJiere'm hu- 
viaii relations grandly converge'” (p. 
324). Though Burke is at that point 
justifying the choice of the Constitu- 
tion as a refirescntative anecdote, his 
more general representative anecdote is 
that of the play, the human drama. He, 
therefore, finds an irreducible minimum 
of terms necessary to the adequate dis- 
cussion of human motivation from his 
analysis of dram.atic action. These five 
terms (the pentad) “point” in any hu- 
man action to an actor, a scene, some 
agency (means), a purpose, as well as 
the over-all action in which the other 
terms arc united. Only a “dramatistic” 
interpretation in which the “independ- 
ent” claims of each term as well as the 
complex interrelation of the various 
terms are recognized is adequate to the 
explanation of hunran conduct, the chart- 
ing and evaluation of human motives. 
The “scientistic” error consists in reduc- 
ing its explanations of human conduct to 
one or another set of “scenic” influences 
or conditionings. 

Another approach to Burke’s motiva- 
tion might seek ironically to explain it in 
terms of a scenic Influence — a trend. 
Semantic studies have thrived in our 
society because the “meaning” of our 
symbols has become a problem to us. 
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Forces of diversification, whether of divi, 
sioii of labor, class conflict, or political 
struggle have eroded our common mean- 
ings, have led to a struggle over our 
common words of good by various 
partisan groups, each of which tries 
to give its owji congenial meaning 
to “freedom,” “democracy,” “right” or 
“welfare” and to proselytize “the pub- 
lic” in favor of this or that meaning. 
“Semantics” has grown Up In this con- 
text and lias tried to establish rules and 
canons for the “proper” interpretation of 
meaning. Whatever the various moti- 
vations of the semanticists, one may see 
Burke as a semanticist, seeking to give 
an interpretation of meaning and its 
transformation in a “dramatistic” as op- 
posed to the “scientistic” perspective 
which has prevailed in most semantic 
studies. 

Still another approach to Burke’s 
work would read his title as “A Gram- 
mar of Motives” instead of “A Gram- 
mar of Motives” It is a grammar in the 
sense that it treats the generic terms (the 
pentad) which are variously used by 
various philosophers and “philosophists” 
in tiic discussion of motives. In focusing 
on the language of any discussion of mo- 
tives, it is a “grammatical” approach to 
discourse about motives. On this view, 
various philosophies become “casuistries” 
seeking only to apply these grammatical 
principles in and to “the case” of some 
actual and given cultural situation. 
Burke attempts an ingenious “casuistry” 
of his own, taking major philosophic 
systems as “cases” and developing their 
distinctive characters in terms of their 
variant stress upon one or another of the 
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terms of his pentad in their charting of 
motives. Thus “materialism” is inter- 
preted as an emphasis upon “scene”; 
“idealism” as emphasis upon “agent”; 
“pragmatism” as an emphasis upon 
“agency”; “mysticism” as emphasis up- 
on “purpose”; and “realism” (of which 
the Aristotelian and Thomist varieties 
are the prototypes) as an emphasis upon 
the whole “action” (or act-potency) in 
which all the other terms find a “proper” 
place.^' This approach highlights “novel” 
and important meanings in eacli of the 
philosophies discussed. 

In this same approach to Burke’s work 
the meaning of his book as grammar 
may be seen over against two other works 
which he is now writing in the general 
area of linguistic study. The trilogy will 
constitute an e.xtended comic treatment 
of human relations, of the “foibles and 
antics” of “the Human Barnyard.” This 

’ Burke seems to me least successful, in his 
interptetations of various philosophies in terms 
of his pentail, in characterizing the philosophy 
of John Dewey. Burke rightly points to the 
relation between the terms of his pentad and 
tVristotlc’s four caiiscsj identifying material cause 
with scene, efficient cause with agent, final cause 
with pur|)ose and formal cause with act. Me then 
goes on to note that Aristotle “instead of dealing 
with agency as a special kind of cause (say, an 
“instriiincntal cause”), introduces it incidentally 
to his discussion of “final cause” (p. 228). Now 
if, in discussing Dewey, he had noted that, in an 
age of technology in which agencies had multi- 
plied far beyond the means incidentally involved 
in achieving the endings implicit in “natural” 
processes (final causes) and that Dewey had 
recognized the “independent” power of agencies 
as a factor in human action and the dependence 
of purposes for tlieir achievement upon the proper 
use of agencies, Burke would have had little 
difficulty in showing that Dewey is perhaps bet- 
ter-balanced “dramatist” than either Aristotle or 
Thomas. At least Dewey’s dramatism may be 
better adapted to the interpretation of human 
action in a technological age. 


trilogy will eventually include; a “Rhet- 
oric'^ concerned -with “the basic strata- 
gems which people employ, in endless 
variations, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously, for the outwitting or cajoling 
of one another”; and a “symbolic,” 
“concerned with modes of expression 
and appeal in the fine arts, and with 
purely psychological or psychoanalytic 
matters” (p. XVIII). 

II 

For full appreciation of Burke’s book, 
readers should keep all of these “mo- 
tives” ill mind as they read. The motiva- 
tion of Burke which 1 am interested in 
using directly for my purposes is sug- 
gested by his sub-title, “Ad bcllum puri- 
ficandum.” All men of good will are 
interested today in purifying war. It is 
not, as Burke points out, in discussing 
the choice of a “representative anecdote” 
in terms of which to develop and illus- 
trate his dramatistic (dialectic, comic) 
method, that W'e wish to represent war 
as substantially typical of the nature of 
man. Our “anecdote shaped about war 
would be designed not so much for stat- 
ing what mankind substanUally is as for 
emphatically pointing out what mankind 
is in danger of bccornkigf' (p. 330). Our 
sense of war and its threatening immi- 
nence may serve an “admonitory” in- 
stead of a “constitutive” function in our 
thinking and talking about human moti- 
vation. 

I think it is not unfair to one impor- 
tant aspect of Burke’s motivation to state 
that his is a humanitarian concern to see 
how far conflict (war) may be translated 
practically into linguistic struggle and 
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iunv such verba] struggle may be made 
to eventuate in a coiumon enactment 
tilioit of ph}'sical combat. The rational 
dealing ^Yith conflict can be virtually 
identihed with this using of symbolic 
resources, centrally linguistic, to enact 
the struggle and to reach a constitutive 
truce in imagination without joining the 
opposing forces involved in the conflict 
in overt physical struggle. Our rahoml 
re.sources in mediating, adjusting, syn- 
thesixinn conflict, whether between com- 
peting economic, racial or national 
groups are ukimatelv li/igtiisdc re- 
sources. Our waning faith in intelligence 
and reason “reduces” largely to a loss of 
faith in talking (thinking) conflicts 
through together to some common con- 
struction. The parliamentary process is 
talking, verbal combat, whether in the 
teachers’ meeting, the local planning 
board session, the U, S. Congress or the 
LTN Security Council. Are we justified 
in hoping that this talking will be able 
to mediate conflict, to construct common 
solutions, to reach imaginative mergers 
of motivation which will direct common 
action w'ith respect to common enter- 
prises.'’ We have no right in answering 
this question to forget that the alterna- 
tive is overt struggle (war) with the 
forceful imposition of an oflicial “solu- 
tion” and the suppression of “counter- 
solutions,” preceding, accompanying and 
following the struggle. Nor have we the 
right to answer the question negatively 
until wc have explored and revealed the 
full range and power of linguistic re- 
sources W'hich may be employed in the 
processes of verbal combat and imagina- 
tive merger. 


[January 

Burke’s essay toward purifying war 
may properly be i-ead as such an e.xplo- 
nition of linguistic resources. In his con- 
cluding statement, “A Neo-Liberal 
Ideal” (pp. 4+1-3), be rcm.arks, “our 
primary purpose has been to express 
towards language an atthude embodied 
in a method.'’ Again, “the Grammar 
should assist to this end (the purification 
of war) through encouraging tolerance 
by speculation.” “For better or w'orse, 
men are set to complete the development 
of tecluioIc)gy, a development that will 
require such a vast bureaucracy (in both 
political and commercial administration) 
as the world has never before encoun- 
tered.” “To tvhat extent can we confront 
the global situation with an attitude 
neither local or imperialistic.^” “And as 
regards our particular project, it would 
seek delight in meditating upon some of 
the many ingenuities of speech. Linguis- 
tic skepticism, in being quizzical, supplies 
the surest ground for the discernment 
and appreciation of linguistic resources.” 

In this light, Burke’s rejection of the 
“scientistic” attitude toward problems of 
human conduct and his advocacy of a 
“dramutistic” attitude, previously noted, 
take on a new meaning. His attitude 
toward language is embodied In a meth- 
od. A “scientistic” approach to language 
and its uses in human deliberation, based 
also on a method, is unduly confining j it 
hides resources of language which may 
be useful in purification of war. By reduc- 
ing the “rational” interest in human 
conduct to a concern with the facts con- 
cerning invariant “scenic” factors which 
condition human action, the “scientistic” 
approach leaves unrecognized and undis- 
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ciplined linguistic (mental) processes 
wliich do help to shape our motivations 
and form our actions. The '‘dramatistic” 
approach on the other hand puts the 
search for invariant scenic factors, condi- 
tions and means of action (inquiry) in its 
place within the total act of talking and 
thinking and illumines those linguistic 
processes addressed to the clarification of 
purpose, to the expression and objectifi- 
cation of the character of the agent and 
the fusion of these into an acceptable 
common action. 

One might wish that, in the interest of 
better serving this moral motivation, 
Burke had been more explicit in the 
formulation of his method. To be meth- 
odological one must be normative, pref- 
erential. One must venture his prophecy 
as to how certain denoted processes in 
thinking and talking can best (or better) 
be carried on. He can not be content to 
describe the processes and their interre- 
lations. He must formulate criteria as 
to the adequate conduct and interrelat- 
ing of these processes in defensible acts 
of judgment. Burke, at one point, with 
disarming self-irony, states that he has 
produced a “scientistic” account of 
“dramatism”; he has described the proc- 
ess rather than prescribed norms for its 
proper discipline. Nevertheless, one can 
find implicit norms in his description of 
his method. First of all, his method is 
called “dialectic.” “By dialectics in the 
most general sense we mean the employ- 
ment of the possibilities of linguistic 
transformation.” This broad definition 
obviously includes much of scientific 
method as well as linguistic transforma- 
tioiis more at home in other aspects of 


“dramatism,” as Burke attempts to show 
(see, e.g., p. 411 and p. 429). Yet, in 
general, Burke tends to equate dialectic 
With the method of “dramatism.” “A 
human role . . . may be summed up in 
certain slogans, or formulae, or epigrams 
or “ideas” that characterize the agent’s 
situation or strategy. The role involves 
properties both intrinsic to the agent and 
developed with relation to the scene and 
to other agents . . . where tlie ideas are 
in action we have drama; where the 
agents are in ideation we have dialectic.” 
“Irony generally equated witlr dialectic 
arises when one tries, by the Interaction 
of terms upon one another, to produce 
a development which uses all the terms. 
Hence, from the standpoint of this total 
form (this “perspective of perspec- 
tives”), none of the participating “sub- 
perspectives” can be treated as either 
precisely right or precisely wrong. They 
are all voices, or personalities, or posi- 
tions, integrally affecting one another. 
When the dialectic is properly formed, 
they are the number of characters needed 
to produce the total development” (pp. 
511-12). 

Now it is clear that a methodology of 
judgment which squares with Burke’s 
dramatism must be inclusive of the char- 
acters of the judgers, the ideas and per- 
spectives with which they are identified, 
the cherished formulae and epigrams 
and slogans held to be intrinsic to the 
agents by the agents. It can not dismiss 
these as prejudices or hopelessly subjec- 
tive attitudes as scientific method tends to 
do and seek to exclude them from the 
arena of responsible methodological con- 
cern. These must be projected interest- 
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ediy into the arena of conflict which the 
process of judgment is attempting delib- 
erately to resolve in the interest of re- 
storing or instituting common action. It 
must, moreover, cultivate a discipline 
which leads all agents concerned to 
recognize the partiality of each favored 
perspective in the conflict, to seek a ‘‘per- 
spective of perspectives” in which the 
values of each partial perspective are in 
Sfjme measure preserved, and to relate 
the “common” perspective thus 
achieved, accepted “substantially” by all 
participants, to the conditions and means 
through which it may function effec- 
tively in the drama of human conduct. 

Ill 

It may not be a rude shock at this 
point to state that tiie methodology re- 
quired by Burke’s grammar is a meth- 
odology of practical judgment — a meth- 
odology addressed to the formulation 
of common decisions, common policies, 
common principles of conduct in situa- 
tions broken apart by conflict between 
rival perspectives, slogans and formulae 
of action. It may be noted that a book 
attempting to chart the broad outlines of 
a methodology in this area of judgment 
has been published, The Discifline of 
]'‘rai:tical Judgment in a Democratic So- 
cietyj It seems to the author of this 
essay that the methodology outlined in 
this latter book is in keeping with 
Burke’s dramatism. This methodology 
recognized the operation of three moods 
of judging in an act of practical judg- 

* i8th Yearbook, National Society of College 
Teacliers of Education University of Chicago 
Press, Authors: Raiip, Benne, Smith and 

Axtrlle. 
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ment — the optative, the imperative and 
the indicativre. In the first mood, the em- 
phasis is on the projection of a desired 
state of affairs. Out of this projection of 
competing “purposes” an interplay (dia- 
lectic) leads to the clarification of a com- 
mon -purpose. In the imperative mood, 
the necessities and urgencies of the situa- 
tion, the “musts” represented by the 
characters of the “agents” dialectically 
interplay in the formulation of a com- 
mon sense of necessity. In the indicative 
mood, means and conditions of action 
(agency and scene) are inquired into; 
the scientific mood here plays its indis- 
pensable role in judgment. It is a condi- 
tion of adequacy that all moods of judg- 
ing interplay and come to terms with 
each other if the total judgmental de- 
velopment (act) is to issue in a common 
persuasion and action. It seems evident 
that the methodology here outlined at- 
tempts to do justice to the meaning of 
Burke’s pentad of dramatistic terms in 
the act of judgment, though without the 
employment of his terminology. 

The full range of our linguistic re- 
sources must be utilized if the construc- 
tion of common persuasions is to achieve 
an effective purification of war (conflict). 
No narrow ideal of accuracy must con- 
fine it to the indicative mood of judg- 
ing. Our language must be responsibly 
learned with attention to its use in the 
resolution of conflict, in the purification 
of war. 

This points directly to the educational 
task involved. The test of intellectual 
development has long been seen and 
should today be seen to be “symbolic 
adequacy.” “Symbolic adequacy” can 
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only be developed, mastery of our lin- 
guistic resources (which are ultimately 
our rational resources) can be achieved 
if acquired in the dramatic perspective 
of the significant conflicts of our time. 
We must learn our language as we use it, 
not alone in acquiring and communicat- 
ing accurate statements of fact, though 
this is immensely important if developed 
in proper context, but even more cru- 
cially in acquiring habits and attitudes of 
verbal combat, through which a common 
participant persuasion grows out of con- 
flict to restore common direction and 
purpose in our conjoint action. 

If educators wish to dedicate their 
efforts ad bellum purificandum, it seems 
to me that they might well study and 
ponder the meaning of the two books 
discussed in this essay — two books which 
seem fruitfully to supplement each 
other, Rationality must be reinterpreted 
today, if it is not to fall prey to a wide- 
spread loss of faith in reason as a way 
of resolving human conflict. And. the 
loss of faith in reason leads wittingly or 
unwittingly to the adoption of “war” as 
the “constitutive anecdote” in interpret- 
ing human relations. The two books re- 
viewed here make at least a beginning in 
this task of the reinterpretation of ra- 
tionality and of contemporary symbolic 
adequacy. The central motivation of 
educators must be found in the cultiva- 


tion of a reinterpreted and inclusive ra- 
tionality. There is no more pressing task 
for educators today than this clarification 
of their central motivation, 

I will close this essay with a half- 
hearted apology to Mr. Burke. It may 
seem a disservice to him to seek to en- 
list his comic approach to language, in 
which the actualities of language are re- 
lated ironically to a free play among un- 
actualized possibilities of language in the 
tragic cause of judgment as preparation 
for action. For it is in action that the 
agent evokes the passion of consequences 
and learns through tlie suffering of 
these. And this is the dialectic of trag- 
edy. Yet the use of the resources of 
comedy as preparation for the tragedy 
of action seems to offer the best op- 
portunity to men to learn through their 
suffering of consequences, if for no other 
reason than that it seems today to offer 
the best chance for human beings to sur- 
vive the consequences of their action. 
After all, it was at the close of one of our 
supreme dramatic embodiments of dia- 
lectic, Plato’s Symfosiufii that the mas- 
ter dialectician, Socrates, reached the 
conclusion that comedy and tragedy 
were eventually one and the same, a 
conclusion which unfortunately ail of 
the other revelling dialecticians were too 
drunk to understand. So perhaps I don’t 
owe Mr. Burke an apology after all. 


I think it may he admitted as a general and constant rule, that, among 
civilized nations, the warlike fassions will become more rare and less 
intense in frofortion as social conditions shall be more equal . — de 
Tocqueville. 



Beauty 

Martha Fusshippel 


The cottonwood is tall, indeed so tall 
The clouds must march behind it. 

I would not brush the tree aside 
To see the clouds more clearly, 

However endearing their friendly beauty; 

Nor would I wish the soft, white cavalcade away, 
To see the cottonwood alone, 

To ponder only the delicate trembling 
Of the tree so strong, so tall. 

No, Beauty in God’s Universe 
Stands not a separate thing, 

But seeks and waits for comrades. 

Then accepts and gives. 

With a grace some men see and watch. 

And even understand. 



Book Reviews 


Note: Reviews not signed have been written by the editor. 


EDUCATION 

A College Program in Action by the 
Committee on Plans. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Preface by Harry James Car- 
man. 1 71 pp. $2.00. 

A flood of programs of general education 
has been issued in the last few years by 
various American colleges and universities. 
Educational institutions have been groping 
for a unifying principle in the curriculum. So 
we have the Yale, Harvard, Northwestern, 
Cornell, Minnesota, and Chicago plans, to 
mention only a few which have striven for 
a comprehensive curriculum. 

This volume records the experience of a 
quarter of a century at Columbia College, 
which pioneered such a plan in American 
education. And too, “here will be found 
discussed, in addition to curriculum, every 
sort of collegiate question from admissions 
policy to the degree with honors, and from 
faculty promotions to student extracur- 
ricular activities.” The text is the report 
made by a special committee to the Faculty 
of the College. January 20, 1919 was a 
momentous day in curricular making at 
Columbia, for on this date the Faculty took 
action replacing the requirements in “Phi- 
losophy A” and “History A” by a course 
called “Contemporary Civilization.” Other 
courses have been added later such as “The 
Introduction to the Humanities,” “The 
Introduction to the Sciences,” an intensive 
course in elementary language, seminars, 
colloquiums and readings courses. Almost 
half of the book is devoted to a description 
of the program of studies. 

The other half of the book gives a con- 
cise but complete picture of the organization 
and life of the college. The whole report is 
written clearly and pointedly. It not only 


serves as a guide for the f.aculty, hut for 
parents of students ns well. It demonstrates 
well that the administrative staff and faculty 
know just what they are about. A survey 
of topics which are included is indicative 
of the r.nnge: admissions, over-all organiza- 
tion, the Liberal .-^rts program, professional 
options, electives, the system of administra- 
tion, grades and credits, the degree with 
honors, absence regulations, loading and 
balance of programs, the budget, tlie tcacli- 
ing organization, relationships to the gradu- 
ate school, appointments and tenure, the 
teaching load, salaries, equipment, libraries, 
mechanical aids to teaching, student life, 
student self-support, scholarship and fellow- 
ship funds, residence, social life and prob- 
lems, discipline and demeanor, and extra- 
curricular interests. 

The eleven members on the Committee 
on College Plans who produced the book 
have shown marked insight and understand- 
ing. The report is not only that of the 
earliest of these experiments but it is also 
one of the best of them. 

w 

Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
IN Secondary Schools by Glenn 
Myers Blair. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 422 pp. $3.25. 

It is a privilege to review a book w'hich 
does excellently what has not been done 
before, even less well. DIAGNOSTIC 
and REMEDIAL TEACHING in SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS, by Glenn Myers 
Blair, is really several books is one. It is, 
first of all, a psychology of diagnostic and 
remedial teaching on the sccondtiry level. 
Secondly, it is a research study of nation- 
wide practice in diagnostic and remedial 
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tenching in high schools. F'nrtlicrniore, the 
honk presents .'i ihornijgh compilation of ni.i- 
terial to he iisctl in (li.ionosing .'uiti in rcnie- 
(l3'ing retard, ition among secondarj'-schnol 
pnpils. The chapters on the selection of re- 
tarded jnipils and how to make case studies, 
together with nmipy samples of cases, pro- 
vide the guidance .aspect of the book, Fi- 
n.ally, Professor Plair includes in his book 
.all pertinent data from the most worth- 
while hooks and articles in the field. Yet, 
withal, it is a veiy readable hook. 

Approximately one li.alf of the hook is 
devoted to the di.-ignosis and remedial tre.it- 
ment of rcaditig retarilation. This is not 
ttndvic emjihasis when one realizes that 
reading is basic to success in practically all 
subjects taught in the sccond.ary school. The 
otlier subjects considered by Dr. Ill, air in- 
clude .spelling, English, liandwriting and 
arithmetic. It docs not follow, lK)wever, 
that because all of the subjects except arith- 
metic wliicli Professor Illair discusses fall in 
the Eng'lish category, the book is intended 
primarily for those concerned with the 
teaching of English for, as the .author points 
out, every teacher is a teacher of reading. 
An up-to-date bibliography is to be found 
at the close of each chapter. 

Although there is little in the content or 
makc'Up of the book rvith which mn.st read- 
ers will not he in harmony, some desiring 
to use the text as a reference hook, will 
regret tliat the index is not more complete. 
Most of the items included therein are 
proper names. On the l.ist page the reader 
finds, “It would obviously be desirable if 
the remedial teacher could take some v.'ork 
in pst'chiatry and medicine.” This is one 
of the few statements with which probably 
many m.ay disagree. Also, Some readers will 
regret that, in selecting pupils for remedial 
teaching, preference is given to pupils of 
normal and superior intelligence. Do not 
slow learners deserve as much if not more 
consideration? 

The highly ethical professionalism of the 
author is evident in that he never fails to 
give cretlit for all data, even though they be 


from the unpublished work of his students. 

Dr. Blair's many yeai's of extensive clini- 
cal study of pupils with special dis.al)ilitics 
as well as his close contact with secnnd.ary- 
school teachers in his courses in rc-medi.al 
methods, contributed the background so 
ncccss.nry for him to produce a book with 
which all present teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators should be well acquainted. 

M.arion Macdcinald Conn 
Richmond Hill Fligh School 
New York City 

w 

Fit; i.,D Work in College Education by 
Lynd, Helen Merrell. Sarah Lawrence 
Publication No. 5, Columbia University 
Pre.ss, New York, 1945, 302 pp. $2.75. 
None too soon, the last two decades have 
seen the realization of the limitations of aca- 
demic, vcrbalistic education at the levels of 
secondary and higher education. Work ex- 
perience botli of a vocational and a non- 
vocntion.al nature is being provided for some 
pupils at least, in more than a thousand 
high schools and a hundred colleges. Sum- 
mer camps with provisions for acquiring 
social adjustments and understanding in 
v.arious fields, as well as the development 
of a sense of responsibility have come to be 
much more numerous though retarded in 
their spread by the circumstance of the war. 
Field trips are coming to be employed more 
frequently and more effectively. 

Of unusual interest have been the de- 
velopments of provisions for field W'ork in 
a small number of colleges, particularly at 
Antioch, Bennington, Keuka, and Sarah 
L.awrcnce. Miss Lynd’s volume constitutes 
a concise but excellent description of the 
philosophy and projects of educational field 
work in recent years at Sarah Lawrence. 

After a brief description of the develop- 
ment of field work at other colleges. Miss 
Lynd tells of field work as orientation and 
exploration of potential interest and per- 
sonality characteristics. Values and pur- 
poses of field work are described in terms 
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of rc-on'cntntion of “book-lcarncrs” and 
verbalists, of emotional stabilization and 
self discipline, learning the ways of direct 
observation. Community field trips as eye 
openers and problem praisers are described. 
A housing survey was employed for this 
purpose. Readings and discussions were 
conducted with these out of school observa- 
tions and investigations. 

In tlie field of the social science, field 
work is employed to excellent advantage. 
The problems of the social science arc ob- 
.served in reality and an e.xperimental back- 
ground is provided for understanding and 
for reading intelligently about such prob- 
lems as the business cycle, railroad owner- 
ship, financial institutions and securities, 
housing problems, Income and economic 
progress, taxation, government subsidies to 
industry, our system and problems of capi- 
talism, development or natural resources, 
the price system and wages, and industrial 
relations. 

Employed at Sarah Lawrence are such 
field projects as: 

1. A housing survey of 14.5 slum dwell- 
ing families. 

2. A three day field trip to W.ashington, 
D.C. 

3. The study in detail of Local 22 of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

In addition to the group projects and 
trip, individual students chose addition.al 
and supplementary investigations according 
to their interests. 

The college community was studied in 
its various aspects, especially as affected by 
war conditions — the foreign language 
group, religious and soci.al group, minority, 
and social psychology. Expert consultants 
in the more important fields were brought 
in from outside, particular psychologists, 
sociologists and officials of relevant or- 
ganizations. Especial attention was given 
to the United Nationalities Council and its 
work. 

Another fruitful project was a four 
weeks’ study of consumer problems — con- 


sumer responsibility, protection measures, 
consumer educ.ition, etc. 

Nutrition problems c.nme in for a two 
weeks’ study. Science in the war was the 
subject of another unit. Study of children 
and child c.nrc in war and in nursery schools 
for children of mothers working in war 
industries was studied. 

Altogether the community study em- 
braced the following topics: 

I. rh’ Ciiy 

1. Wliat it looks like pliysically: the 
h.arhor; geology; railro;id con- 
nections. 

2. Its history: before and after 
W.ashington; from .agriculture to 
industry; real estate and land 
ownership (city now owns onc- 
fiftli) the spreading out of popu- 
lation (ethnic, class, political con- 
flicts). 

3. Communities within the Com- 
munity : “Little Tt.aly”; Park 
Ave. 

II. The People 

1. Age and sex distribution. 

2. Nationality groups: maps, de- 
scriptions, biographies, Negro 
population. 

3. The commuters. 

4. The structure of family life (in- 
cluding etlinic variations). 

5. Leading personalities in Yonkers 
and its siib-comnuinitics. 

TIT. How the People Earn Their Lknng 

1 . Occupations. 

2. Business and Manuf.acturing (see 
Committee for Economic De- 
velopment studies). 

3. Business associations: Chamber of 
Commerce; unions. 

4. Government employment. 

5. The unemployed; relief. 

6. Women at work. 

IV. Cultural Expression (art, music, and 
so on) 

I. Singing and dancing societies: 
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competition of the New York 
taient market; and of its cultural 
ofl'eriugs. 

2, Cultural liahits: rending; movies; 
radio; clubs. 

V. Relii'ioii 

1. Churches: location; kind. 

2. Shifting ideas and functions of 
churches. 

3. Controls exercised by churches 
over morals, ideas, politics, activi- 
ties. 

4. Young people .and the churches, 

VI. Pariii-ipfitinn in Cotnniunlty Affairs 

1. Offerings and extent tif [tarticipa- 
t.ion: typc.s of offerings (c.g. 
Y.W.C'.,\., J.C.C., Tax Payers 
Asfioci.ation ) ; types of groups 
particip.ating (e.g., ethnic). 

2. As consumers, where do they go 
for: clothing, fond, music, movies, 
religious experience. 

VII. Th/S Services the People Pay For 

1. Public: government; city man- 
ager; health; police; fire; courts; 
education; .and so on. 

2. Private: Y.M.C. A.; Y.W.C.A.; 
J.C.C.; Woman’s Institute; 
Family societies; Planning Coun- 
cil. 

VIIT, Yonkers is not an Island 

I. Its relations with the outside 
world: government (county, 
state, national); markets; and so 
on. 

IX, The Thought- 0/ Yonkers 

1. Stereotypes vital to groups; ideas 
on the good life; on value of 
education; on America; on free- 
dom; on what is beauty; on what 
is the function of government. 

2. Super.stitions. 

3. Scientific experiments and results 
(e.g. Boyce Thompson’s Insti- 
tute) ; health education; its ad- 
vance and use. 


[January 

4. Dreams for Yonkers (of which 
some people have none, while 
others have far reaching no- 
tions); for themselves; for the 
city. 

5. Education — Americanization. 

In Chapter 5, Miss Lynd de.scribcs the 
teclinic|iies of planning and carrying field 
work and rel.iting to the book’s stiuly and 
Chapter 6 is devoted to the possibilities of 
field work for individual development — 
interpretation and extroversion of pcr.son- 
ality — mental hygiene. In this chapter nine 
case studies arc presented — one of the most 
valuable and illuminating sections of the 
volume. The possibilities of social experi- 
ences of this .Sort for developing healthy 
personalities is little realized among edu- 
cators and needs to be much more greatly 
explored . 

In 130 page.s of appendices outlines and 
details are furnished on various of the 
projects and assignments of field work, 
particularly those on industrial relations, 
housing. Negro-white adjustment, mini- 
mum wage, adjustment of children to 
school, child-care, and industrial problem.s 
in war time. 

The reader of this volume can hardly 
fail to be impressed with the great possibili- 
ties of this approach to education for Ameri- 
can democracy, its greatly superior ef- 
fectiveness for insuring orientation and for 
developing experiential backgrounds and 
interests- One can hardly fail to recognize 
how much more practical this approach is 
as compared to, jet us say, the study of 
great books of unusual literary merit and 
unusual detachment from life in its modern 
outline and from the problems that con- 
front Americans today. 

Harl R, Douglass 
University of Colorado 

w 
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Guiding Youth in the Secondary 

School by Leslie L. Chisholm American 

Book Company. 433 pp. $ 3 . 25 . 

Educators who have been lulled into 
somnolence by their complacent acceptance 
of the subject matter concept of education, 
will be challenged by the author’s idea of 
guidance which crosses subject matter 
boundaries to embrace the entire educa- 
tional procedure for the purpose of achiev- 
ing optimum adjustment of the individual 
student to the complexities of the society 
in which he will take his place. One of the 
most important changes taking place in 
American schools today is the transfer of 
interests and efforts of teachers from sub- 
ject m.ntters to students. This means that 
emphasis on individual guidance of boys 
and girls will take precedence over, and 
eventually supplant, the formal compart- 
mentalized teaching of “groups of chil- 
dren.” 

Currently in most schools, there is an 
incidental guidance program. If, however, 
we are to accept the democratic ideal, that 
the world has a place for everybody and 
th.1t the maladjustments of our society — 
educational, emotional, social, and voca- 
tional — can be ameliorated by adequate 
guidance, then this incidental guidance in 
our schools must give way to a positive, 
constructive program, w’hich will help the 
individual to lay the basis for the maximum 
realization of his potenti.ilities, to the end 
that his own best interest will be served 
and the general welfare benefited propor- 
tionately. 

In order for the individual student to 
be served, it will become necessary to under- 
stand the aims which guidance seeks to 
achieve and the point of view which guid- 
ance workers should keep in mind to direct 
them in their work. 

Dr. Chisholm notes that in the tradi- 
tional guidance program of schools, the 
•Student receives guidance only when he 
shows serious maladjustment; when he is 
failing or about to fail in his academic 


work; and when he is a disciplinary case. 
In each of these categories the basic concept 
of guidance as a permissive relationship be- 
tween the counselor and the counsclee is 
negated. The author’s concept of guidance 
is one which helps the student solve his own 
problems, and in the solving process the 
individual achieves adjustment to his en- 
vironmental, emotional, educational, and 
vocational problems through intelligent self- 
direction. 

When the school staff accepts his guid- 
ance point of view and “then works co- 
operatively with the student body In the 
formulation of educational plans over a 
period of time long enough to become ac- 
quainted with the needs of the entire student 
body in terms of the offerings of the school, 
the staff itself will not be long in eliminating 
most of the unproductive work of the 
school. In place of such work will be sub- 
stituted a type of training which will help 
students make effective progress toward the 
attainment of their ultimate goals.” This 
point of view makes subjects and extra- 
curricular activities of value only when they 
contribute to the development of the indi- 
vidual in terms of his problems of living in 
America today. 

This type of progr.ini encourages the 
individual, motiv.ites learning, encourages 
initiative, develops the habit of success, helps 
the student face the future fearlessly, starts 
the individual on a career of learning, de- 
velops sound mental health and creates 
morale. Not only docs the individual stand 
to benefit from this type of program, but 
society as a whole will benefit, because in 
our democratic society, the well-being of 
the individual benefits the entire body poli- 
tic. These benefits may be seen in a reduc- 
tion of crime and misdemeanors, develop- 
ment of richer economic benefits, improved 
social integration, and a better realization 
of the benefits of the democratic society. 

The author does not offer his book as a 
panacea for all the existing ills in the 
secondary school system and in society, but 
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he is making a valuable coiurihution to the 
literature of education atid of guidance, and 
the book should he recommended reading 
for all classroom teaclu-i's and required 
reading for administrators and counselors. 

W. M. Ehrsam 

Veterans Counselor 
Wichit.a Muiiicip.'d University 

m 

IIen'Ky Barnard’s American Journal 
OF h'.DUCATioN by Richard E. Thurs- 
fleld. The Jolms Hopkins Press. 359 pp. 
$3.00. 

For the second half of the nineteenth 
century, Barnard’s /oMtvn?/ was, as the edi- 
tor intended it to be, the medium for trans- 
mitting the .‘\meric:m tradition of educa- 
tion; for the first half of the twentieth 
century, it has become not only the nicdiuni 
for transmission but also a part of the tradi- 
tion itself. Every teacher in tr.ainiiig knows 
that Henry Barnard was the “scholar of the 
educational awakening” and that the 
American Journal of Education in its 
thirty-two bound volumes is a fathomless 
“mine” of information relating to the his- 
tory of education. So well known, in fact, 
is the editor and his Journal that the present 
generation of students acccjits as a matter 
of course the truth of the many laudatory 
phrases first used by Barnai'd’s contempo- 
rary admirers. 

.According to the standards of its time 
(1855-1882) the Jourmd headed the list 
of American periodicals of education. Now, 
since we have advanced so far in the use of 
scholarly procedures, one may well raise 
the question whether it still ranks so Itigh. 
A new apprais.al in terms of critical scholar- 
ship is in order. A scholar trained in the 
use of current research techniques offers an 
amalytical study designed to determine the 
Journal’s place in .American education. 

Dr. Thursfield in his meticulous study 
had at his command not only the vast re- 
sources of the Journal itself, but also the 
wealth of the Will S. Monroe Collection of 


Henry Barnard Manuscripts, consisting of 
some 13,500 letters, documents, notebooks, 
and miscellaneous writings of the prolific 
Barnard. In addition to these sources he 
found available a number of smaller collec- 
tions located in various places, some as re- 
mote from the East as Wisconsin and 
Texas. In view of the prodigality of ma- 
terials on the subject one marvels th.at re- 
search students had not already exhausted 
the data. 

After reading the study the reviewer is 
convinced that the Journal retains the same 
high place that it held during Barnard’s 
lifetime. This judgment is based more upon 
imjilication than upon any merit Dr. 
'Fhiirsfield claimed for it. For instance, the 
chapter on Editorial Policy, Scope, and 
Scholarship reveals Barnard not as the com- 
piler of a scrajihook, as some no donht think 
of him, hut as a sagacious critic. He is por- 
trayed as a consecrated leader, using the 
Journal as .an instrument for directing the 
public school movement of his d.ay. 
Barnard’s era of f.nds and frenzies — aboli- 
tionism, Civil War, feminism, phrenology, 
temperance, object teaching, science vs. re- 
ligion — called for a level-headed editorial 
policy. The true course Barnard plotted for 
the Journal should entitle a periodical to 
greatness in any era. 

B'lie author promises a biography of 
Barnard sometime later on. One wonders 
what remains to be said without repetition 
-—the W'calth of unpublished manuscripts 
to the contrary, notwithstanding — for this 
volume furnished incidentally a revelation 
of the mind that was Barnard’s. 

Stuart G. Noble 

Tulane University 

School Boards in Action, Twenty- 
fourth Year Book, American Association 
of School Administrators, Washington, 
D.C. 413 pp. $2.00. 

This very worthy study “is offered to 
members of boards of education as a hand- 
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bonk,” Fit it is a rather large handful. It 
conifirchends much of the genrcal field of 
school administration and will prove of 
much value not only to board members 
but to superintendents and young teachers 
of school administration. But to the newly 
elected board member, wishing to under- 
stand his new duties and responsibilities, 
the year book will prove invaluable. 

The commission making the study, ap- 
pointed by President Worth McClure in 
194.I and reporting in 1946, consisted of 
five school administrators, one director of 
a university school of education, and four 
hoard members; three of the latter were 
presidents of state associations of members 
Ilf boards of education. No administrator of 
a rural system was included in the list; 
liowever, there are numerous valuable 
references throughrmt the book to the 
special problems of small school systenis. 

'I’lie commission “called upon the ex- 
perience .and professional writings of many 
individuals.” Detailed information on their 
boards of education was supplied by over 
three thousand city and county superin- 
tendents; the results of this study are pub- 
lished as a separate NEA Research Bulletin. 
However, there is much useful and up-to- 
date statistical material in various sections, 
particularly in Chapters 11 and IV. 

The wise superintendent who hands the 
book to his new board member will insist 
that he first read through Chapters I and 
II, before he goes browsing into the more 
practical matters of procedures .and finan- 
cial administration. These opening chapters 
are theoretical and fundamental to the 
bo.ird member’s understanding of his re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities for service. 
The first chapter is a fine piece of inspira- 
tional motivation; the second explains the 
unique position of the local school board 
in American government. Next the rela- 
tionships that should exist between the bo.ard 
luul his superintendent are explained. The 
trite statement, “the board’s function is 
legislative, the superintendent’s executive” 
is clothed with meaning and amply illus- 


trated, One wishes the third section were 
a signed article; it could have been written 
b3r either a superintendent or a hoard mem- 
ber of many j’cars of service. 'Fhe principles 
and procedures to he observed by the board 
in selection of a new superintendent form 
one of the most v.ahiable parts of the entire 
report: eight case studies on the selection 
of the superintendent are reported in con- 
siderable detail and illustrate the high cali- 
bre of many hoards of education. 

The chapter on Personnel management 
contains useful matter regarding certifica- 
tion, job analysis, and salaries; for tlie nini! 
board member, who is usually a f.armer am! 
who has exceedingly limited expierience in 
employment of personnel in his own busi- 
ness in this machine age, this is perhaps the 
most valuable chapter. County and consoli- 
dated rural school boards are not unwilling 
to p.iy high salaries, once they achieve high 
standards for teachers and other personnel. 

Chapter VI contains considerable ma- 
terial on principles ami procedures of school 
business management and will have its 
appeal to the business man or woman on tlie 
board. Public relations are discussed in both 
Chapters VII and VIII. One may wish the 
portions dealing with the public’s place in 
curriculum building were more complete; 
however, there is suggestive matter of this 
nature in the final chapter. 

The format of the text is good, with 
excellent proofreading, clear tables, and 
fine photographic illustration. But the book 
has its faults. The index is incomplete; too 
many topics are without necessary cross 
reference; two solid pages of subjects are 
bunched under the gener.al title “school 
boards.” The bibliography could well be 
doubled; it contains far too few references 
to the many Ph.D. theses that have been 
published in relevant fields and that are 
available in all libraries of the large uni- 
versities as well as those of the larger cities; 
many board members are students and 
should know of this extensive research ma- 
terial. If a second edition should he called 
for, 140 pages of matter pertaining to the 
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personnel nnd business of the Association 
could well be omitted; as a handbook for 
boards it is a line yearbook of the associ- 
ation, 

I'lie general excellence and usefulness of 
the volume, however, far outweigh its 
faults. Reliable literature in the field is not 
too plentiful. The report should have very' 
wide circulation .among both hoard nicm- 
berg and administrators; it is reliable, ortho- 
dox, and thoroughly sound. Moreover, it is 
well-written and readable, 

L. J. Bennkit 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

m 

Er,EMEN'l'.'\RY CoaitSES IN the Mumani- 
'riES. Report of the Third Annual Con- 
ference held hy the Stanford School of 
riumanitiefi. Foreword by F. W. Stroth- 
mann. Stanford Univei'sity Press, Stan- 
ford University, California. 146 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tliis report of the third nnmi.il Humani- 
ties conference under the auspices of Stan- 
ford University offers much that should 
stimulate as well as challenge the modern 
educator. The keynote of the conference 
may be termed a down-to-carth sincerity 
on the part of the participants. These men 
are eager to exchange ideas relating to their 
common interests, nnd individual theories 
are advanced by (he panel speakers will) a 
conimctulahle lack of dogmatism. Mr. 
Kenneth Maegowan’s initial address on the 
development of the motion picture, and its 
potentialities as an aid to education, is in- 
formative and thought-provoking; .and Pro- 
fessor Theodore M. Greene follows with a 
scholarly paper on “Liberal Education in 
the Postwar World — The Condition of 
Man,” in which he sets the stage for the 
discussion of the topics to be considered by 
the four committees. 

'Ehese committees deal respectively with 
( I ) “Elcment.'iry Courses in Literature and 
the Fine Arts,” (2) “Required Modern 
Language Courses,” (3) “The First 


Course in Pliilosophy,” and (4) “The 
General Humrinities Course.” 'Fho last 
three topics evoke same particularly stirrinrr 
arguments, and penetrating comments front 
members of the audience as well as by the 
panel speakers. Professor Walter V. Kaul- 
fers, of Stanford University, is especially 
eloquent in his plea for eqvial emphasis upon 
speaking and reading knowledge in the 
study of a foreign language. Professor Wil- 
liam R. Dennes of the University of Cali- 
fornia serves ns Chairman of Committee 
Three; and his introduction to the dis- 
cussion on philosophy is stated succinctly 
and with a fine intellectual honesty. The 
verb.al fireworks elicited by the consider- 
ation of the introductory course in General 
Humanities is an encouraging indication 
that professors and public are becoming 
acutely aware of the importance of giving 
college and university students an early 
background course in general culture, even 
though considerable doubt may exist as to 
the scope and method of presenting the 
survey. Chairman R. F. Arragon of Reed 
College closes his able introduction of this 
topic with the statement: “Interpretative 
teaching that is both sensitive and scholarly 
is the heart of the general humanities course, 
as of all teaching in the humanities.” Thus 
is expressed an ideal, hut it is an ideal 
toward which all conscientious teachers 
must strive. 

Stanford University merits a vote of 
thanks from educators for sponsoring ye.arly 
such forum discussions of the Humanities, 
and it is douhly fortunate that the programs 
are preserved in print, thereby reaching un- 
told numbers of teachers unable to attend 
these conferences. From such frank con- 
siderations of current curricular problems, 
higher education must derive ideas that 
broaden educators’ outlooks and benefit sub- 
sequent teaching techniques. 

Robert Avre'et 

Instituto Cultural Argentino-Norteameri- 
cano 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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Lkarning Our Language by Thomas 

F, Dunn and Charles A. Ranous. Wm. 

C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 379 pp. 

$2.50. 

If you want a new experience in teaching 
Encb'sh composition, then select Lcar 7 i’mg 
Our Language. The authors have taken 
into consideration the various schools of 
thinking in language study today. In addi- 
tion to the standard works of grammarians 
such as Jespersen, Curme, and Fries and of 
the historians, among them Emerson, 
Wyld, and Baugh, they arc thoroughly 
aware of what is being done in more recent 
yc.ars at tlie Institute of General Semantics 
and by I. A. Richards, by the speech physi- 
cists and physiologists, by the psychologists 
of language, and by the social scientists who 
arc examining language as a form of social 
behavior. It is refreshing to find a textbook 
that is so thoroughly scientific in its ap- 
proach. These authors always keep in mind 
the different levels of speech and strive to 
make the student conscious of the different 
areas of usage. There is not a single stand- 
ard of usage and once the student is able to 
differentiate the type of English he is em- 
ploying, hearing, or reading, he is well 
on his way to understanding the gener.al 
principles and attitudes which he can use in 
settling questions of language. Each chapter 
of this bonk is followed by an ample number 
of questions and exercises which serve to 
te.'ich the student to observe his language 
and gain some idea of the nature of it so 
that he can comprehend in part the world 
about him. In this world of closely-knit 
communication today, he needs more than 
ever the power of accurate observation, the 
ability to describe what he has observed and 
to make differentiations. Observation is 
the first step in the process of learning, 
leading to the basis for generalizations about 
language. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
(l) the symbolic nature of language; (2) 
the conventions of language; (3) the world 
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perspective of language. In the first part the 
meaning and uses of language symbols .arc 
treated. The difference between report l.'ui- 
giiage and emotive language is well illus- 
trated. The student begins to compreliend 
why he and his fi'iends choose one kind of 
soap, toothfiastc, or cigarette instead of an- 
other and why his conduct which seemed 
deliberate before is what it Is. He will begin 
to distinguish between information and 
propaganda; in short, begin to understand 
his language world. This section begins 
with an analysis of the definition of lan- 
guage given by Louis H. Gi'ay in his 
Foundaho^is of Language and continues by 
means of the inductive method, the mctliod 
employed throughout the text, to show the 
relationship of words to things. 

The second part considers the different 
language areas, beginning witli a quotation 
from Curme’s Syntax: “The lesser gram- 
marians, who so generally present only one 
form of English, not only show their bad 
taste, hut do a great deal of harm in tliat 
they impart erroneous ideas of language.” 
The authors point out that those who 
shudder at aiidt or grin at Hit’s a fur piece 
up the. road are not yet linguistically mature 
even though they mat’ never use the ex- 
pressions themselves. They show that the 
knowledge of the various levels of speech 
helps to minimize race, sectional, and social 
conflicts. To a great extent cultural isolation 
accounts for many dialectal differences. In 
this section one also finds an analysis of 
punctuation and tlie treatment of word or- 
der patterns in the grammar of standard 
English. Different types of Standard Eng- 
lish are well illustrated and analyzed: 
journalistic, commercial, scientific, and lit- 
erary. 

In the last part, the question of English 
in the world today in relation to other 
languages is discussed. The authors point 
out how small the world has become in 
that one can breakfast in New York and 
dine in London or Paris and tlie effect tliat 
this proximity will probably h.ave, for we 
are not only the inheritors of 3,500 years 
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of %vi'it)ng’, hot are the speaking neighbors 


of everyone around the globe. vVe .are citi- 
zens of tlie world, witli all types of com- 
niiinic.'ition at our comniand ; books, news- 
papers, r.adio, moving pictures, and now 
television .and rad.ar. The major geograph- 
ical areas of language arc pointed (nit and 
.a short history of literary English is given 
as well as the reasons for langti.age ch.mge. 
One can see how the future of the language 
can he predicted by observing the mistakes 
of the present. 

At the end of this well planned analysis 
of the English language there is .a good 
selected liihliography. ^Uiis is a stinnilating 
and interesting approach to our language. 
Unfortunately the book sulTcrs somewhat 
from a lack of cai'cfiil proofreading and 
some t'ery obvious ti'pogrnplu’cal errors have 
slipped through. 

Marg.vret M. BiivAN'r 
Brooklyn College 

w 

HISTORY 

The Fivrmative Years of 'ihe Catho- 
i,ic Universitv of America by John 
Tracy Ellis, American Catholic Histori- 
cal Association, Washington, 407 pp. 
$3.00. 

The Cnthniic University of America 
formally opened as a graduate school on 
November 13, 1889. John Tracy Ellis 
makes the period from 1865 to 18S9 relive 
vividly. The boiik lias the (juality of a novel. 
It is the story of Catholic bishops, wliose 
inner tiioughts, whose hesitations, doubts, 
wcakne.ssc.s, .and strengths are revealed in 
their own letters to one another on the 
subject of forming a much needed school 
of higher learning mainly in the fields of 
theology and philosophy. The original in- 
tention was to train priests to become more 
cultured, more broadened in outlook, more 
scientific in their approach to the problems 
of their day. 

Dm •ing the post-Civil War period many 
wealthy men were endowing colleges. It 
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was the fashion. In 1876 Johns Hopkins 
University bec.ime the fir.st exclusively 
gr.acluatc school in the country. Thirteen 
years later followed the Catholic Univer- 
sity at W.ishington thi'ough Miss Mary 
Gwendoline Caldwell’s gift of $300,000. 
Several bishops toured the country in .an at- 
tempt to contact other wealthy Catholics. 
A good number of the bishops at first were 
against forming a university. They were 
beset with their individual troubles — the 
need for new churches, parochial schools, 
seminaries. And further there was dis.agree- 
ment on wlicre to locate the university. 

Two hiim.'in interest spots stand out. 
One took place during the Bishojw’ Con- 
ference in Tialtiniorc in 1884, at a point 
when it was quite probable that action on 
beginning a new university would be put 
of! for another twenty or thirty years. A 
Jesuit, Father Robert Fulton, arose and 
spoke against a new university, stating that 
rather than have the local secular pin’ests 
run such a college with their little experi- 
ence and less education, it would be safer 
to entrust its control to those who already 
had experience in such things. Father 
Thomas S. Byrne who later became Bishop 
of Nashville arose and asked for the floor. 
He took up Father Fulton’s points one by 
one and .seemed to disprove them. Byrne 
Spoke with such energy and eloquence that 
he undoubtedly saved the life of the al- 
most Strangled idea of a university. It would 
seem tltat such little incidents appear later 
.as most important connecting links in the 
development of historical events. Byrne’s 
speech seems to have been the turning 
point, for only a few days later it w.as de- 
cided to attempt the founding of a univer- 
sity at once. The other human interest 
point comes with the various moves, fre- 
quently petty, of Bishop Bernard J. Mc- 
Quaid of Rochester, who became the un- 
dercover and outspoken enemy of the 
Catholic University. He seems like the vil- 
lain of the story, influencing even Arch- 
bishop Corrigan of New York, who, him- 
self seemed quite humanly weak. 
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The book brings the reader up to the 
opening day, November 13, 1889, when 
the President of the United States, Ben- 
jamin Harrison and some of his cabinet, 
and many members of the hierarchy, were 
present in the rain at the formal opening 
of the university. Although it began as a 
higher school of theology, provision was 
made in its charter for expanding into a full 
graduate university for clerical and lay stu- 
dents. In keeping with the mind of the 
Catholic Bishops of the United States who 
founded the Catholic University “for God 
and for Country,” American methods and 
American brains were to be used. The book 
gives a very candid insight into the ways 
Bishops conduct the business of the 
Church. It shows that there is rugged 
American individtialism among them. 

Arthur. D. Fearon 
University of San Francisco 

w 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Controlled Eye Movements versus 
Practice Exercises in Reading by 
Frederick Lowell Westover. Contribu- 
tions to Education No. 917. New York; 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 100 pp. 
$1.95. 

This study was undertaken to secure ob- 
jective evidence concerning the relative 
merits of three methods of improving speed 
and comprehension in reading among col- 
lege students. The report begins with an 
excellent critical review of certain studies 
relating to the possibility of improvement 
in speed and comprehension in reading. 

In order to overcome the limitations of 
previous experiments and to establish more 
adequate controls, Westover planned his 
experiment to meet the following require- 
ments: (i) three equiv.alent groups — two 
experimental and one control; {2) an ade- 
quate number of subjects in each grouit — 
30 or more; (3) comparable me.asiires 
given to all students before and after the 


training period; (.j.) subsequent measures 
to determine if improvement in reading 
persists and inlluciices the academic marks 
earned; (5) rigorous control of .-dl factors 
excepting the types of training provided. 

Th e subjects of the study were freshmen 
of B rooklyn College. The tests used were 
the American Council on Education, Co- 
operative English Test C-2, Reading Com- 
prehension, Higher Level; The Traxler 
High School Reading 'Pest; Tlie American 
Council on Education Psychologic:il Ex- 
amination for College Freshmen; the Otis 
Self-Administering 'Fests of Mental Ability, 
FI ighe r E xn m i n .1 tio n . 

The three groups selected received the 
following types of training: Group I, in- 
cluding 45 students, were given Strang’s 
Study Type of Reading Exn-ctsrs for two 
fifty-minute periods a week for five weeks; 
Group n, including the same number of 
students, were given the same exercises for 
the same amotint of time, but presented 
through a specially constructed device for 
controlling eye movements; Group III, 
including 50 students, received no special 
training exercises. At the end of the tivaining 
period the students were given alternate 
forms of the two re.ading tests referred to 
above. Six months later the same form of 
the co-operative test that was given during 
the initial testing period was repeated. Fur- 
thermore, the grade points earned by' all 
students during the term in which the 
training was given and the one that fol- 
lowed were compared. 

The results indicated (l) that speed and 
level of comprehension may be increased 
by either of the three procedures followed; 
(2) that speed of reading was improved 
more through either kind of practice given 
than through college work only; and (3) 
that each procedure increases variability 
in the attainments of students, but that it 
was greater in the case of Group I than 
either Groups II or III. At the end of six 
months “all three methods showed signifi- 
cant gains in re.iding, with no significant 
differences between the trained and un- 
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trained groups in speed and comprehen- 
sion.” Because of the shortness of the tr.ain- 
ing period adopted, it was recommended 
that the problem he studied further to deter- 
mine the permanency of improvement pro- 
duced by a longer period of training. 

This is an excellent example of a careftd, 
deliberate attack on oite of the issues in- 
volved in improving the rending habits of 
college students. It provides an illuminating 
summary of studies pertinent to the specific 
problem investigated, a clear-cut analysis 
of issues faceil in setting up .a controlled 
cx|)eriment iji this field, and a discriminat- 
ing analysis of problems meriting further 
study, d'lic report will .sci'vc tlie needs of 
two groups of readers: (i) those wlio wish 
to find out wliat investigations reve.al con- 
cerning the relative elTectivcness of difl’cr- 
ent methods of improving spee’d and 
comprehension in reading; and (2) those 
who are concerned with soui\d techniques 
of investigation in general and with the 
kinds of problems meriting further study 
in the field covered by this investigation. 

iViLi-iAM S. Gray 
University of Chicago 



SCIENCE 

Atomic Energy in Cosmic and Human 
Life hy George Gamow. University 
Press, Cambriilge, and the Macmillan 
Company, New York. 159 pp., $3.00. 
This is a short book of only three chapters 
but packed with information and giving a 
broad over-all view of the present state of 
our scientific knowledge about atomic 
energy. It is the eye witness account of 
a great battle of science or rather a whole 
scientific campaign with its foundations 
extending to the furnace-like interior of 
the stars and to the seci'et of stellar heat 
as well as to the bomb and its extraordinary 
power. 

Second only to the overwhelming and 
cataclysmic importance of atomic energy 
itself the general public h.as perhaps been 
overwhelmed at the flood of printed ma- 


terial on the subject running the gamut 
from lurid to abstract. However, Gamow’s 
book is an outstanding attempt to set forth 
what science knows in .a clear, correct and 
vinder.standable fashion. Moreover, it is 
written by a man who knows eminently 
what he is talking .about. The author, who 
by the way w.as horn in Russia, is one of 
those who pioneered in the field of sub- 
atomic research and he has also proved his 
ability to case the general reader into sci- 
entific complexities through the astonirdiing 
dreams of the rcdoubtahlc Mr. Tomkins. 
The present hook is an excellent example 
of what direct reporting to the public should 
be without the subterfuge of a Mr. Tomkins 
or other stooges except the quite incidental 
introduction of a strange alligator as a new 
unit of energy. 

The first chapter, “Modern Alchemy,” 
tells the story of atomic nuclei, their trans- 
formations and the release of atomic energy. 
The second chapter, “How The Stars Use 
Atomic Energy,” tells about the famous 
carbon cycle by means of which stellar heat 
is relcaseil and this chapter includes .same 
pertinent theorizing on the origin of our 
universe and the atoms of which it is 
composed. 

The title of the last chapter, “How 
Can Man Use Atomic Enegry?”, is a 
hit misleading and should perhaps be “How 
Man D'ul Use Atomic Energy,” for it 
outlines the scientific facts about the greatest 
engineering project in history and covers 
the scientific high spots of the famous 
Smythc Report. Only the last eight pages 
are devoted to telling us how this energy 
may he used in the future peace-time work 
of the world. The reason for such small 
space for the future is of course obvious. 
Mr. Gamow no more than anybody else 
knows exactly what the morrow may bring 
forth, but he believes that atomic energy 
power plants will soon he used for the 
larger and more continuously operating 
installations, although the cost can hardly 
be less than coal. Perhaps the greatest pos- 
sibility is for propulsion of space ships and 
he ends with the pious hope that we may 
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ii?e the new energy more for planetary 
eX|>loration and less for cracking other 
peoples’ skulls. 

Of particular interest is the mention of 
work by two Russians in 1939 who sought 
a chain reaction such as made the bomb 
possible hut did not quite attain their ob- 
jective. Then there is a discussion of the 
possibility of unlocking the energy of atoms 
other than Uranium, and finally, the ques- 
tion is raised, and further emphasized in 
the foreword by Henry Norris Russell, of 
our right to squander the final and ultimate 
store of energy of the universe. With the 
atomic age squarely before us this is the 
kind of book that is worthy of a careful 
reading by every intelligent citizen. 

Rogers D. Rusk 
Mount Holyoke College 

1 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Conditions of Civilized Living by 
Robert Ulich. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Inc. 244 pp. $3.75. 

Many philosophical problems face the 
nations, ours and others. The individual, 
the nation, the world — these three must 
be reconciled. How to cultivate the indi- 
vidual, how to secure cidtural unity in 
the national group, how to arouse and 
develop a world culture — each without 
superseding or infringing on the domain 
of the other — is a supreme problem. To 
fail to do these things makes civilization 
imposible of achievement. 

The author sets a difficult task for him- 
self. It is to discover the conditions under 
which civilization is possible, “why and 
how it comes about that whole civilizations 
rise and fall.” It is to seek the fundamental 
social laws which underlie full and decent 
living for all peoples. It is a demanding 
task but one which must be faced in a 
world which is demoralized, discouraged 
and, to a considerable extent, dehumanized. 

A prime consideration of civilized living 
is he/tlihy living. Six basic conditions .arc 
stated which assume fundamental experi- 


ences in human living: keeping alive physi- 
c.ally, the opportunity to perform useful 
work, standards of excellence, the possibility 
of unfettered thinking, an abiding faith, 
sharing and loving. All ph.ases of civilized 
life must rest upon these primary conditions. 

There is a careful analj’sis of the con- 
ditions of personal growth, and this em- 
phasis is needed in a period when there is 
a decided tendency to forget the individual 
in mass actions. We do well to remember 
what the author suggests, namely, that 
“Civilization exists only in and through the 
life and work of the millions of individuals 
who populate this earth.” Purpose, balance, 
courage, confidence, discipline, these con- 
cepts dominate the chapter. 

Historical perspective is given by an exhi- 
bition of the three components of Western 
civilization. Modernity has provoked many 
problems such as rationalism, industrialism, 
scientism, statism, .secularism, liberalism, 
conservatism and defeatism which are as- 
pects of the larger problem of a search 
for perspective, Against the historical back- 
ground education is shown to be of supreme 
importance, and the cultural reconstruction 
of the world requires international educa- 
tion, effective in spirit and purpose. 

Art, so goes the argument of the author, 
must pervade the life of the individual and 
of society. Politics, dealing with individuals 
and groups, and the use of political instru- 
ments to further the welfare of man is 
even of more importance. Power groups 
must deal with three great issues. The first 
is that of nationality. The second is the 
rise of democracy, the emergence of the 
masses as a factor in politics and economics. 
The third is the claim of labor to assume 
a greater share in the modern industrial 
scheme. And, on the international scene, 
two systems of politic.il organization now 
clamor for a hearing and contend for 
supremacy — democracy and bolshevism. 

The discriminating reader will be inter- 
ested in an outline of modern philosophy 
which includes the spiritual as well as the 
physical in a well-rounded scheme of life. 
And this is bec.ause, as the author concludes. 
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mail with almost unlimited power must use 
his power cniisti'uctivcly. “He lins to choose 
eitlicr the great decay, or the great em- 
brace. 4 ’herc is nothing in between.” 

In our str.itegic .age, educators must live 
largely, conceive in world terms, and match 
gre.at events with a great philosophy. To 
their clarity of thinking in terms of our 
whole civilization this book should form 
an inspiring stinmlus. 

w 

The Public and Its Problems by John 
Dewey. Gateway Bonks, 30 1 East iSth 
Street, Cliicago 16, Illinois. 219 pp. 
$2.50. 

Problems of Men hy John Dewey. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. 418 pp. 
$5.00, 

A new hook hy John Dewey is always 
an event of moment in the publishing field. 
Now in a single year tw’o come from the 
press, the first a reprint of a hook written 
twenty years ago, the outcome of a series 
of lectures given at Kenyon College; the 
second consists prini.irily of reprinted articles 
which appeared in magazines for the most 
part during the last dozen years. 

The introductions unify and interpret 
the collections. The Public and Its Prob- 
lems has much to say about Isol.-itionism, 
a World Federation, sovereignty, and sci- 
ence. But its fundamental tone has to do 
with his theory of the state. In it there arc 
thoughtful distinctions between the public 
and private and the social and the individual; 
and a discussion about the state as an. experi- 
mental problem. Habit and law are exam- 
ined along with the relative nature of law 
which is described with reference to time and 
place. The democratic state is an.alj’zed in- 
cluding such problems as the selection and 
control of rulers, the nature of individu.ilism, 
the theory of “Natural” economic laws, the 
natural and the artificial, and the nature of 
democracy. 

Problems of Men comes to grips with 
current problems. It continues the develop- 
ment of the pragm.atic anti liberal point of 


view. Throughout the emphasis is upon 
the consequences of kowlcdgc and acts, the 
centr.al position of intelligence in the solu- 
tion of .social problems, the practical nature 
of philosophical problems, the commanding 
position of the scientific method, and true 
liberalism. The volume has four parts. The 
first is a series of ten papers on Democracy 
and Education. The group amplify anil 
extend the point of view of the early book, 
Democracy and- Education. In this group 
arc emphasized democracy and education 
in the world of today, the cliallenge of 
democracy to education, the teaclier and his 
world, tlie Liberal Arts college, the rela- 
tionship of liberty and social control, and 
the future of liberalism. 

In Part IT, devoted to Human Nature 
and Scholarship, are evaluations and criti- 
cisms ill current trends of thinking. The 
throwbacks to medievalism, the challenge 
to liberal thought of the present day, the 
revolt against science and intelligence as a 
method for solution of emerging social and 
educational problems, the relationships of 
religion, science and philosophy, the muta- 
bility of human nature, a definition of social 
study, and nature in experience are among 
the topics considered. Particularly germane 
is a chapter on the possibility of changes in 
human nature in connection with the pos- 
sibility of social reform and progress, 

Part III delves into more abstract philo- 
•Sophical problems. Its general theme is 
Value and Thought. Intrinsic good, the 
objectivism-subjectivism of modern phi- 
losophy, nature and art, and how mind is 
known, attack some fundamental principles 
of judgment-values in morality. 

The last part has the general title, About 
Thmkcrs. Here there is a discussion of 
three prominent philosophers, James Marsh, 
William James and A. N. Whitehead. 

The volume does not explore entirely 
new territory. Rather it is a further ampli- 
fication of the author’s general views ex- 
pressed elsewhere. What it does do, how- 
ever, is to apply general principles to the 
pre,sent-day social and political scene. In 
keeping with his view that philosophy must 
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be tested in the activities of life and in the 
everyday work of the world, Dr. Dewey 
discriminatingly sliows how the shadow 
of words is sometimes mistaken for their 
substance, and disarms much which his 
critics say by slinwing tliat many of their 
arguments, though plausible, lack essential 
soundness. In such controversial matters as 
the attempt in some cjuarters to return to 
the I'homist philosophy Dr. Dewey siiows 
his most vigorous dissent. 

Tliese two volumes, timely as they are, 
round out and amplify the philosophical 
point of view' which has been for many 
years actively associated with Dewc5'’s 
name, and aid soundness in thinking on 
social matters by means of their clear and 
forceful analysis of current trends .as they 
relate to the experiential point of view. 

w 

The Roots of American Loyali'y by 

Merle Curti. Columbia University Press. 
256 pp. $3,00. 

Patriotism h.as been a word which, at 
le.ast to many radicals, has caused their 
blood pressure to rise and their blood to 
boil. It has been used by them .as syn- 
onymous with One Hundred Percent 
Americanism which has now also been 
relegated to the oft-quoted horse-and-buggy 
days. Waves of approval and disapprov.al 
rise about the significance as well as the 
flavor of words. Such are nationalism, 
Tory, radical, collectivism, conservative, 
“the new social order” and ■patriotism. 

It is W'ell that a recognized historian 
who is sanely liberal in his outlook should 
m.'tkc a documented study of the question 
of loyalty, bringing it out of its setting of 
emotional overtones and presenting a com- 
prensive historical view. Only so can it 
be properly understood. The author prefaces 
his study with these significant words: 
“The patriotism which we tend to take 
for granted has a history and a future. 
But its history has not been written, and 
its future may be quite different from its 
past.” It is because the author believes in 


loyalty, eveii an improved aiul extended 
loyalty, that this hook has been written. 

The cmplia.sis is on the earlier days of our 
history of a nation. The mcthcid is a sci- 
entific investigation of m.atcrials from let- 
ters, periodicals, government documents, 
Fourth of July orations, literature .and 
works of art. At times clinuvinistic in its 
elements, sometimes hostile and icono- 
clastic, patriotism has been a real factor in 
the making of America. Lny.alty is here 
treated under these divisions: its birth, 
loyalty to time and place, economics, its 
nurture and testing, its reconstruction, its 
crititpie and testing, and loyalty in a world 
crisis. 'Fhe historical viewpoints of the past 
provide an excellent setting for an ex- 
amination of backgrounds, while the final 
chapters point the way to a view which is 
consistent with our past, and .at the same 
time is progressively pointed toward the 
maintenance of loyalty in a svorld order 
which is changing and which demands 
greater inter-relationships lictwecn the n.a- 
tions. 

In the course of the study such timely 
questions arc brought into the reader’s 
purview .as teachers’ oaths, the Natiomal 
anthem, the salute to the flag, patriotic 
songs .and poems, patriotic societies, liberal- 
ism, ecclesiastical positions, anarchism, 
p.acifism, pragmatism, prep.ardncss, “de- 
bunking” biographies, minorities, free 
speech, the “eagle,” Thanksgiving Day, 
Uncle Sam, treason, and Anglophohi.a, 

The reviewer can conceive of no recent 
volume which will be of more v.alue to 
the teacher of American history in our high 
schools than this. We will doubtless have 
many appeals to “flag-waving” w'hich are 
not always intelligent as we will from 
racial groups which would undermine the 
traditional American structure. It is good 
to have a study which appe.als to thought 
rather th.m emotion, and which is con- 
cerned with preservation of the v.iluable 
without shackling progress for the future 
in our relations to other nations by a blind 
thoughtless loyalty which can easily be the 
source of great difficulties. 
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versity of Texas, still in the Dean’s office '1‘hc other article is scheduled for future 
though retired. Dean Pittengor has been a publication. 

former contributor to 'I'he Educational Toward a Grammar of Educational 
Forum ami always writes forcefully on Mothes is an article review by Kenneth D. 
fundamental issues. Benne, a member of the teaching staff of 

Edgar W. Knight of the University of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
North Cnrolin.a has received .a grant from Tin's is a critical comment on an important 
the General Education Board to supervise recent publication. Dr. Bcnnc is ;i former 
the preparation of a documentary history contributor to The Forum, 
of southern education. Out of this»<itudy Poetry for the issue has been written by 
has grown tlic [iresent article Early Op- Alc.xander Frazier, A Child in Error ; Lilia 
position to the Education of A?ncricnn Rachel Palmer, Opportunities ; Lucille Pot- 
Childrcn Ahrond. It is an important addi- ter, New Bridge (Miss Potter is an English 
tion to the literature of the history of edu- teacher at La Harpe Community High 
cation. School, La Harpe, Illinois); Dorothy de 

The Changing World was prepared by Zouchc, Two Men Stood on a Hill; Ger- 
Carroll D. Ch.nmplin of the Department of hard Freidridi, Fragment from the Pro- 
Educ.ation of i’cnnsylvania State College, logue to Pennsylvania ; Roberta M. Gra- 
Dr, Cliaaiplin has been a frequent con- hamc. Crystals; Gladys Vondy Robertson, 
tributor to 'I'liE Forum having written Bloody Waters; M.artha Fusshippel, Beau- 
several articles and a number of book re- ty (Miss Fusshippel is a teacher in the Pri- 
views. mary Grades of the Cincinnati schools and 

One of the questions most frequently is a member of Zeta chapter). Except where 
asked about the returned soldiers concerns the location is designated, the poet has con- 
their ability to do superior college work, tributed to The Educational Forum in 
Horace E. Hamilton answers this question previous numbers. 

in a survey of leading educational institu- Book reviews have been written by re- 
tions in How Good Is Our G. I. Student? viewers from the Uiiiversity of Colorado, 
Dr. Hamilton is a member of the Depart- Wichita Municipal University, Tulane 
ment of English of Rutgers University. University, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
I'or thirteen 3’ears he lived in China, .and Brooklyn College, University of San Fran- 
served on a destroyer-escort in the Pacific cisco. University of Chicago, Mount 
for three years in World War II. Holyoke College, Heidelberg College, 

J. B. Shouse, Professor emeritus of Mar- Richmond Hill High School (New York), 

shall College, Huntington, West Virginia and the Institute Cultural Argentino-Norte- 
is the author of The Educational Philosophy americano of Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
of John Dewey in two articles, the first of 
which is printed here with the subtitle 
“Changing the World Through Action.” 

Peaceful living is the final issue of civilization and the summation of 
human desires. The direct approach of diplomacy to, and the over- 
simplification of the definition of, peace have obscured the fact that the 
permanent paths through the maze to freedom from war are indirect 
and infrequently recognized. Peace is not just absence of armed con- 
flict . — Annual Report, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1946 
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From the General Office 


T he Executive Council of the Society 
met at the Netherlancl-Plaza hotel in 
Cincinnati on November 23 and 24. All 
members were present. There was much 
business to be transacted. 

Much time was given to the considera- 
tion of plans for regional conferences of 
Kappa Delta Pi for this spring. Chapters 
had been consulted regarding their wishes 
about the regional conferences, and tenta- 
tive plans were prepared. 

Petitions from a number of groups were 
considered, and progress is being made 
looking to the establishment of several new 
chapters. 

Plans were made to resume the regular 
annual dinner at which the annual lecture 
of Kappa Delta Pi is to be given. An ac- 
count appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Reports of the various officers were 
heard. Officers were busily active in their 
duties. It was reported that there are now 
over 60,000 members in the Society. Five 
installations were made by officers, and 
their representatives. 

It was voted to reinvest funds received 
from overdue securities and also some addi- 
tional funds in Series G, Government 
Bonds. These transactions have now been 
completed. 

The Council reiterated its former ac- 
tion that emblems of the Society shall be 


confined to the badges and charms in yel- 
low gold which are the official emblems. 
The use of the emblem is not allowed on 
purses, cigarette holders, or on jewelry 
other than the official emblems. 

It was announced that 9,000 copies of 
The Educational Forum were printed 
for the November issue. This is 20 per 
cent above the number a year ago. The 
price of subscriptions remains as formerly 
despite the fact that new contracts for print- 
ing are at a higher rate. 

Articles and excerpts from them are be- 
ing used in other magazines and books. 
This fall High Points of the New York 
City Schools reprinted the article on ex- 
aminations, written by Dean Freeman, in 
full from our May issue. The Teachers 
Digest y The Education Digest, and the 
School Review are among the journals 
which have used excerpts or synopses of Dr. 
Freeman’s article in recent issues. 

Some changes are taking place in the 
personnel of the General Office. Mrs. 
Wilma Case, who has been chief stenogra- 
pher for more than two years, and who 
attended the Milwaukee meeting, will close 
her work in the office as soon as her succes- 
sor is chosen. She finds that keeping house 
is a full time task, now that her husband 
has returned from military service. Miss 
Dorothy Frey, of New Bremen, has been 
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giving half time service in the office this 
year, at the same time studying music in 
the Heidelberg Conservatory of Music. 
Miss Evelyn Cockley and Miss Ruth An- 
derson, Heidelberg students, are also part 
time assistants who aid with the growing 
business of the Society. 

The revised Constitution and By-laws 
of the Society (Edition of 1946) has come 
from the press after many delays caused by 
illness and other difficulties in the office 
of our printers. Copies are being mailed to 
counselors of chapters for tliose initiated 
during the last summer and fall. Oth- 
ers may secure copies by addressing the 
office of the Recorder-Treasurer. The 
Manual jor Officers will soon come from 
the press. 

Volumes in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series written by Dr. George S. Counts and 
by Dr. John Dewey, have been reprinted 
recently. 

The Editorial Board of The Educa- 
tional Forum has been increased to again 
make the full board of eight members. Re- 
cent additions to the Boat'd are; George S. 
Counts, Thomas C. McCracken, Ernest O. 
Melby and Roscoe L. West. The full list 
of members is given following the title 
page of this issue. Dr. Philip W. L. Cox 
retired from the Board after giving his 
services during two biennia. Members are 
appointed biennially by the Editor, with 
confirmation by The Executive Council. 


At a meeting of the Editorial Board of 
the Educational Forum in New York 
City, Decernber 13, six members of the 
Board were present as follows: Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, I. L. Kandel, Roscoe L. 
West, George S. Counts, Thomas C. Mc- 
Cracken and Ernest O. Melby. It was not 
possible for Drs. Thorndike and Kelley to 
attend. Many suggestions were made for 
future issues of the Forum. It was an ex- 
ceedingly profitable meeting. The thanks 
of the Editor goes to each of these busy men 
and women who gives so generously of his 
time to further the work of our Society. The 
meeting was held at the New Weston 
Hotel. 

During the summer a number of copies 
of books in the Lecture Series were dis- 
tributed to chapters of the Society with- 
out charge. Many chapters have written of 
their use as gifts to outstanding students, 
to libraries, to members, and in other ways. 
For several years it has been the practice 
of The Executive Council to distribute 
copies remaining of titles which have gone 
out of print to the chapters. A small number 
of each title remains in the General Office 
for sale. 

The attention of members and others is 
c.allcd to the fact that The Educational 
Forum may well he used as a gift. The 
subscription price is only $2.00 to non- 
members of the Society. The use of sub- 
scriptions as gifts is growing. 


The inventor of the automobile has had more influence on society 
than the combined exploits of Nafoleon^ Ghengis Khan and Julius 
Caesar. — W. F. Ogburn. 





Annual Lecture and Dinner 


T he nineteenth in the Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture Series has been prepared and 
the manuscript is in the hands of the pub- 
lisher, The Macmillan Company. The lec- 
ture is by Dr. Harold Benjamin, who is 
Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Maryland^ Recently Dr. Ben- 
jamin lias also held the position of Di- 
rector of International Relationships in 
the United States Office of Education. He 
will lecture at the annual dinner meeting 
of the Society at the Annual Dinner at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, at 6:30 
p.M. on the evening of Tuesday, March 4. 
The price of the dinner has not yet been 
arranged at the time of going to press, 
because of the unsettled condition of the 
food markets. The dinner will be served at 


as reasonable a rate as possible. Tickets may 
be secured from the office of the Recorder- 
Treasurer, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Plans are being made for an unusually 
excellent meeting. Of course the primary 
event will be the lecture itself, on the sub- 
ject, “Under Their Own Command.” 
This is a study of fundamental principles 
of education the world over. It is hoped 
that autographed copies may be on hand 
for sale immediately after the dinner. 

The Executive Council will again be in 
session in connection with the meeting. 
Doubtless many will attend the meet- 
ing of the American Association of School 
Administrators, being held concurrently in 
Atlantic City. 


Introducing the Newly-Elected 
Laureate Counselor 


T he vacancy in the office of Laureate 
Counselor caused by the death of Dr. 
Bagley w.as filled by The Executive Coun- 
cil in the election of Dr. Edward E. Even- 
den, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has been appointed to fill the 
remainder of the term covering the bien- 
nium, 1946-48, and will hold office un- 
til the meeting of the Convocation in 1948. 

Dr. Evenden has had an unusually fine 
educational experience which prepares him 
for this educational service. For more than 
a quarter of a century he has been a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Since 1944 he has 
been chairman of the committee of Teach- 
ers College on the Doctor of Education 
degree. He was associate director of the 

EDWARD S. EVENDEN 
Laureate Counselor 
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National Survey of the Education of Xeach- 
ers, 1930-33. During the years 1938-44 
he was vice chairman, later chairman, of 
the Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education. 
Among other offices he has held the presi- 
dency of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, has been vice 
president of the Eastern States Association 
for the Professional Education of Teach- 
ers and, since 1923, has been a member of 
Committee on Standards and Surve)'s of 


the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. 

He has participated In a number of 
school surveys and is the author of a variety 
of books in the field of education. For 
many years he was a member of the de- 
partment of Teachers College in which Dr. 
Bagley served and he is a member of the 
Laureate chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. He is 
peculiarly fitted to continue the work on 
the Executive Council which was so well 
done by Dr. Bagley for so many years. 


Chapter Installations 


F ive new chapters were installed last 
May: Zeta Beta, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Duluth, Minnesota, Dr. William Mc- 
Kinley Robinson, installing officer; Zeta 
Gamma, State Teachers College Troy, 
Alabama, Dr. T. C. McCracken, installing 
officer, assisted by Dr. Katherine Vickery; 
Zeta Delta, Sul Ross State Teachers Col- 
lege, Alpine, Texas, Dean T. H. Ether- 
idge, installing officer; Zeta Epsilon, the 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, Dr. 
E. 1 . F. Williams, installing officer, and 
Zeta Zeta, State Teachers College, New 
Paltz, New York, installed by Dr. Kath- 
erine Vickery. This brings the number of 
institutional chapters to 150. Brief descrip- 
tions of the installations at Duluth and 
Alpine are given below. 

Zeta Beta Chapter 
State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 

The installing officer. Dr. William Mc- 
Kinley Robinson, writes of the installation 
of Zeta Beta chapter ; 

We arrived in Duluth Friday and had 
the pleasure of initiating the charter mem- 
bers and installing the Zeta Beta Chapter 
on the campus in their quarter of a million 
Tweed Hall, a beautiful memorial home of 
27 rooms left with all the original furnish- 


ings in it, In this building the college holds 
its special affairs. This was followed by a 
reception and banquet in the Duluth Hotel, 
'File entire occasion was splendidly ar- 
ranged and beautifully carried out. Four 
members of the faculty assisted in the initi- 
ation services. One of them, Miss Taimi 
Ranta who is a supervisor in the college 
training school, claims her inspiration and 
early guidance as having been derived from 
Doctor McCracken in Ohio University’s 
chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Zeta Delta Chapter 
Sul Ross Teachers College, Alflne, Texas 

Zeta Delta Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi 
was installed in Sul Ross State Teachers 
College, Alpine, Texas, May 20, 1946 by 
Dean T. H. Etheridge, assisted by Presi- 
dent R. M. Hawkins and Mr. M. C. Kay. 
President Hawkins and Dean Etheridge 
hold membership in Delta Theta chapter 
and Mr. Kay in Lambda chapter. 

Executive President T. C. McCracken 
had expected to install the chapter but 
the threatened railroad strike prevented 
his coming, so he delegated Dean Etheridge 
to do the honors. It was a sore disappoint- 
ment to all that Dean McCracken could 
not be present. 
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Following the installation and organiza- 
tioHj a lovely dinner was served to seven- 
teen Kadelpians and their guests. Music 
was provided by Mr. Erie T. Moore, ac- 
companied by his wife at the piano. After 
the introduction of members and guests by 
Dr. J. B- Roberts, sponsor of the chapter, 
Dean Etheridge and Dr. Hawkins spoke. 
Mary Jane Walker served as toastmaster. 


The following persons were initiated : 
Billie Rae Binion, Dorothy Buhler, Lois 
Burleson, Dorothy Chapman, Dorothy 
Gotten Daughterty, Dora Frances Hagel- 
stcin, Laura Oberling, James F. Rogers, 
Jean Elizabeth Stephenson, Diamantina 
Urias, Hipolita Valenzuela, Mary Jane 
Walker, Velma Workman and Dr. James 
Brodie Roberts. 


In Tribute to a Founder 


\ CONSIDERABLE portion of Part I of this 
issue is given over to honoring Dr. 
William Chandler Bagley to whom, in 
large measure, Kappa Delta Pi as a So- 
ciety is indebted for its origin and prog- 
ress. He was Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Illinois when he, 
with a group of students of the University, 
planned the Education Club which later 
grew into Kappa Delta Pi. It is given to 
few men to see movements which they 
have sponsored grow to such dimensions. 
For thirty-six years Dr. Bagley was privi- 
leged to see Kappa Delta Pi grow and to 
share actively in its growth as a founder, a 
president, and as Laureate Counselor. It 
is probable that he little dreamed when the 
small group planned their organization in 
1 91 1 that he would live to sec it a pros- 
perous organization of one hundred and 
fifty chapters which in the course of their 
history have initiated more than 60,000 
members. 

The story of Dr. Bagley’s work and his 
relationship to Kappa Delta Pi is told in 
four articles in this issue. A full-page photo- 
graph is reproduced that the many who 
have been students, readers and friends may 
have this permanent record of one whom 
they honored and reversed. The Execu- 
tive Council has paid tribute to him and 
his unselfish devotion in an Affreciation 
with which the issue is introduced. 

Editor’s note: The following, written almost 


a score of years ago, estimates his personal qiiali' 

ties and philosophy. 

A HAPPY WARRIOR 

Columbian Bagley on the heights 
Deliberately 

Now sets new fallacies to rights, 

Speaking sedately. 

’Gainst those who find our ardor vain 
He reasons duly 

With evidence concrete and plain 
And speaking truly. 

Wide study in his chosen field 
Has much refined him. 

What weapons his opponents wield 
Don’t seem to blind him. 

The hopes our fathers entertained 
Of education 

In Bagley’s theories maintained. 

Find confirmation. 

How schools might all the people serve 
They had a vision 

Which Bagley can and does preserve 
From cheap derision. 

With Bagley for debating set 
There’s no receding 

And in his tilts he can’t forget 
His gentle breeding. 

Hail, Bagley, scholar, patriot, seer, 

A teachers’ teacher; 

God grant you many a fruitful year 
Our civic preacher. 

— From Educational Review, 
June, 1927 
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Kappa Delta Pi Lecturer Passes Away 


T T WAS probably not known to those who 
-*■ attended the banquet of Kappa Delta 
Pi in Milwaukee last March that Dr, Judd 
was a sick man when he delivered the lec- 
ture. Immediately after this occasion he 
entered a hospital in Chicago for an opera- 
tion and was bedfast until his death which 
occurred in Santa Barbara on July 8. He 
was a valued member of the Laureate chap- 
ter and was always keenly interested in the 
Society. On several occasions he was pres- 
ent at the annual dinner lectures. 

At the request of the editor Dr. Edward 
C. Elliott, President Emeritus of Purdue 
University, who was closely associated with 
Dr. Judd throughout his professional ca- 
reer, has written of his life and work, 

DR. CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD 

i 873-i94t: 



Charles Hubbard Judd~i 873-1 946 

A Personal Appreciation 


^TpHE closing of the career of Charles 
Hubbard Judd last July caused a deep 
sense of personal loss to thousands of men 
and women throughout the world, con- 
cerned with the business of education. I am 
one of those who, during many years, was 
a beneficiary of the friendship and profes- 
sional association of this unique, large scale 
personality. With him came the end of a 
distinctive chapter in the record of in- 
dividual creative leadership in American 
education. 

When the sorrow-making, though not 
unexpected, word came, I recalled the 
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pithy paragraph that appeared in Thne 
during the winter of 1938. 

“Tall, goateed, strong' voiced Charles Hub- 
bard Judd celebrateil his 651!! birthday this week, 
and will retire as head of University of Chicago's 
Education Department in June. To educators, 
this is roughly equivalent to what the retirement 
of Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes (whom 
Dr. Judd resembles in physical demeanor) would 
mean to jurists. Since Psychologist Judd at 36, 
went to the University of Chicago from Yale, 
where he was the director of the psychological 
laboratory, he has become perhaps the first U.S. 
educational statesman.” 

But this, crystal characterization has one 



fault. There is no “perhaps” about his place 
as an educational statesman. For those who 
know will join in the assertion that C. H. 
J. was easily first in that small group of 
educationalists who ever saw clearly and 
ever acted courageously and constructively. 

Last March I travelled to Milwaukee 
for the Biennial Convention of Kappa Del- 
ta Pi, expressly to hear the convocation 
address, “Teaching the Evolution of Civil- 
iMtion.” Most of all I craved a visit with 
my long time friend. We had not been 
together for many months. 

There was a thrilling satisfaction in 
having a part in the ovation given C. H. J. 
at this his last public appearance in the role 
of a master teacher. (And with us, too, 
was that other lovable lost veteran and 
leader, William C. Bagley.) 

Among scholars and scientists he' was 
classified as a psychologist; among psychol- 
ogists as an educational psychologist; 
among teachers as a lucid interpreter of 
education as a unifying social science; 
among administrators as a staunch crusa- 
der for standards and for democracy in 
education. He was all these, and yet more. 
Convincing evidence of this is to be found 
in the voluminous products of his pen over 
the space of forty years — his books on the 
application of psychology to the fundamen- 
tal teaching process, and his editorial judg- 


ments recorded in The School Review and 
The ElenientM-y School Journal. He wrote 
as he spoke — with vigor, clarity and con- 
viction. 

C. H. J, had a superior mind, rigor- 
ously trained in the scientific method. It 
always seemed to me that his great influence 
came from his own stern self-discipline 
and his capacity for complete personal de- 
tachment. Foi' him the problems of teach- 
ing and education were to be solved in 
terms of people and not of particular per- 
sons; for institutions rather than for indi- 
viduals. He was a relentless critic of super- 
ficial thinking and of all self-centered 
hypocrisy. Withal he was an intensely hu- 
man person, possessed of a rare quality of 
sympathy with, and understanding of, chil- 
dren. What a delight he always was to the 
children of my household whenever he was 
with us. 

His work is done, and well done. It 
would be an enterprise worthy of Kappa 
Delta Pi to undertake the preparation of 
an authentic account of the many profes- 
sional accomplishments of this man who 
accepted and followed the instructions 

“Go do your work and be strong 
Halting- not in your ways 
Balking the end half won 
For an instant dole of praise.” 

Edward C. Elliott 


The December, 1946 issue of The 
School Review devotes a page and a half 
to Dr. Judd’s Teaching the Evolution of 
CmXvztttion. In the editorial comment it is 
noted that this is a topic which interested 
Mr. Judd throughout his professional life. 
The editorial closes: 

It is unfortunate that this little book is one 
which is not likely to come naturally into the 
hands of the teachers of the social studies. They 


■will find it more stimulating and more helpful 
than many a yearbook or similar document which, 
as is usually the case, is a compilation of chap- 
ters by several different authors. It is a consistent 
development of one major theme by a writer who, 
although not a high school teacher of the social 
studies, was in all other respects pre-eminently 
qualified to speak on this subject. The influence 
of Mr. Judd on American education through his 
writing, teaching, and direction of research will 
remain for many years. It is inspiring to find his 
final contribution so modern and stimulating. 
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The National Education Association 
placed a special order for two hundred copies 
of Dr. Judd’s book for distribution to the 
libraries of institutions having chapters of 
Future Teachers of America. 


A suggestion: T\\\s is a valuable book 
recommended for your own library, or for a 
gift you may wish to make to a friend. It 
may be ordered from The Macmillan 
Company. 


Laureate Members-In Memoriam 


■J~\URING the last year four members of 
the Laureate chapter passed away: 
Dr. William C. Bagley, Dr. Patty Hill, 
Dr, Herman H. Horne and Dr. Charles 
Hubbard Judd. Notice of the passing of Drs. 
Bagley and Judd is given elsewhere in this 



DR. HERMAN H, HORNE 

issue. Dr. Patty Hill, kindly friend and 
teacher, a leading exponent of the kinder- 
garten idea in this country, is remembered 



DR. PATTY SMITH HILL 

by the hundreds of students and faculty 
who knew her at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Dr. Flerman H, Horne, 
idealist philosopher, scholarly and inspiring 
teacher, who was always keen and incisive 
in his comments on the educational scene, 
was for many years professor of philosophy 
in the School of Education of New York 
University. Dr. Hill was elected to mem- 
bership in the Laureate chapter in 1938 
and Dr. Horne in 1943. 



Chapter Programs 


Zeta Chapter 

JJ mversity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

October 7 — Speaker: Mrs. Marshall 
Bragdon — “Let’s Understand Each 
Other.” 

November 4' — Speaker: Miss Kathleen 
Tracy — “Riverview Neighbor House — An 
Experiment in Friendliness with Country 
People.” 

December — University of Cincinnati 
Teachers College — Christmas Party. 

January 6 — Speaker: Charlotte Haupt, 
Sculptress — “Against the Current.” Dis- 
cussion with Demonstration. Guest Night. 

February — Scholarship Bridge Party. 

March 3 — Business Meeting. Election 
of New Members, 

April 13 — Pledge Tea — 3 to 6 p.m. 
Historical Sketch of Zeta Chapter directed 
by Mary Louise Schroth. 

May 5— -Initiation Banquet (Speaker to 
be announced). 

June 5 — Teachers College Alumnte As- 
sociation. Annual Banquet. 

Nu Chapter 

Miami U niversity , Oxford, Ohio 

The program for the year is centered 
around the theme, Personality Develop- 
ment. 

November 12 — Initiation. Dr. Miner- — ■ 
Speaker. 

December lo — Christmas Party. 

February ii — Movie. 

March ii — Reception for Freshmen. 

April 8 — Initiation. 

May 13 — Picnic sponsored by New 
Members. 

Pi Chapter 

Michigan State Normal College, 

Y fsilanti, Michigan 

During October and November, Pi chap- 


ter has concessions at football games, the 
proceeds of which are used to finance the 
chapter’s activities and to build up a loan 
fund. 

October: Orientation Meetings. 

November: Meeting at the home of the 
counselor at which committees appointed 
at the October meeting report and the 
year’s program is planned. 

December: Christmas party at the home 
of a former counselor. Dr. Theodore Lind- 
quist. It is the custom to have an alumnus 
of the chapter for the speaker. 

January: Election and pledging of new 
members. 

February: Meeting with two or more 
sujjerintendents of nearby high schools, who 
carry on mock interviews with Kadelpians 
as prospective candidates for teacliing posi- 
tions. 

March: Business meeting in preparation 
for the banquet. 

April: Annual initiation banquet. In 
1947 the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of Pi Chapter will be ob- 
served. 

May: Honors Tea at which freshmen 
and sophomores of high scholastic achieve- 
ment are entertained. 

June: Alumni Breakfast. 

Alpha Delta Chapter 
Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

October 24 — Business Meeting, Dean 
Eyman’s Oflice. 

November 18 — Pledging Service. Ad- 
dress by Dr. Broward Culpepper, Club 
Room, Rowena-Longmire Building. 

December 3 — Initiation Service; Christ- 
mas Program, Club Room, Rowena-Long- 
mire Building. 

January — Business Meeting, Dean Ey- 
man’s Office. 
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February — Initiation Service; Founders’ 
Day, Address by Dr. W. T. Edwards, 
Club Room, Rowena-Longmire Building. 

March — Party for Honor Freshmen in 
School of Education, Flome of Dr. and 
Mrs. Paul P'. Finner. 

April^ — ^Business Meeting, Dr. Eyman’s 
Office. 

May — Initiation Service ; Election of 
Officers; Address. 

Alpha Kappa Chapter 

Indiana State Teachers Colie ge, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

October 22, Tuesday, 6 o’clock. Stu- 
dent Union. Business; Voting on candidates 
for membership. 

November 14, Thursday, 6- o’clock, 
Student Union. Initiation of new members. 
Program: A book review, Mrs. Clara A. 
Reece. 

January 2, Thursday, 6 o’clock, Student 
Union. Business: Voting on candidates for 
membership. 

February 6, Thursday, 6 o’clock, Stu- 
dent Union. Initiation of new members. 
Program: Speaker, Professor Elmer Por- 
ter. 

March 6, Thursday, 6 o’clock, S.U.B. 
Cafeteria. Luncheon meeting. Program: 
Speaker, Professor Walter O. Shriner. 

April 3, Thursday, 6 o’clock, Student 
Union. Business: Voting on candidates for 
membership. 

May 1, Thursday, 6 o’clock, Student 
Union. Initiation of new members. Elec- 
tion of officers; Program: Speaker, Profes- 
sor Bessie Noyes. 

May II, Sunday, 6 o’clock, Student 
Union. Tea for outstanding freslimen. 

Alpha Lambda Chapter 

University of Denver, 

Denver, Colorado 

Thursday, September 27, 1945 — “Fu- 


ture Political and Economic Problems.” 
Chairman: Mr. Maurice Ahrens. Speaker: 
Mr. Ben Bezoff. 

Friday, October 19, 1945 — “What 

Songs Shall America Sing ” Chairman; 
Mr. Arthur Jackson. Speaker: Miss Lucile 
Wilkin. 

Friday, October 26, 1945 — C.E.A. 

Breakfast, Olin Plotel, Chairman: Miss 
Enieline Avis. 

Saturday, November 17, 1945- — Initia- 
tion, Dinner Meeting, Buchtel Club. Chair- 
man: Mrs, Helen R. Guinlick. Music. 

Thursday, January 17, 1946 — “The 

Significance of Differences Between In- 
dividuals.” Chairman; Miss Romona 
Chambers. Speaker; Dr. Alfred H. Wash- 
burn. 

Friday, February 15, 1946 — “Current 
Broadway Plays.” Chairman; Dr. W, D. 
.'\sfahl. Speaker; Dr. Campton Bell. 

Saturday, Marcli 9, 1946 — Initiation, 
Dinner Meeting, Buchte] Club. Chairman: 
Miss Helen Allphin. Music. 

Thursd.ay, April 18, 1946 — South High 
School “I'own Hall of the Air.” Sponsor: 
Mr. Gerald Willsea. Chairman: Miss 
Laura Fisher. 

Friday, May 17, 1946 — Initiation, Din- 
ner Meeting', Buclitel Club. “Broadening 
Our Views in Elementary Education.” 
Chairman: Miss Thelma Miller. Speaker; 
Dr. Gilbert S. Willey. 

Alpha Xi Chapter 

College of William and Mary, 

W ill'.amshurg, Virginia 

Alpha Xi Chapter, located at the College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, is now in the process of being re- 
invigorated. During the war years the or- 
ganization lost most of its potency, and 
our program for this year is to regain this 
former power and prestige. The chapter 
has recently begun a membership drive and 
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the results, not yet established, should be 
the preliminary step in seeking our goal. 

In order to gain the interest of possible 
future members and of the faculty of the 
college and the local school, the chapter 
held an Open House in which we discussed 
the values of our society, and helped to 
spread our ideas. 

It plans to hold forums at the meetings, 
and have local educational leaders speak 
to it once it . has increased its member- 
ship. The theme around which these pro- 
o-rams will be built will include such factors 

to 

as raising teachers’ standards and the con- 
troversy concerning teachers’ salaries. Both 
problems are prevalent and vital to our fu- 
ture welfare, and the chapter feels, as an 
educational society, that it is able, in a small 
way, to contribute to their final solution by 
placing them before future teachers and 
urging their recognition. 

The program, as a whole is still in a form- 
ative stage, but perhaps by the next issue 
there will be more definitive news. 

Alpha Psi Chapter 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 

November 17, 1946 — A tea was held 
for all freshman, sophomore, and junior 
education students at which the members 
attempted to make known the ideals and 
purposes of Kappa Delta Pi. A special 
initiation ceremony was held after the tea 
to take in a new member. 

December 17, 1946 — The program will 
be devoted to a discussion of Christmas 
programs carried on in high schools with 
which we are familiar. 

January 14, 1947 — The chapter will 
hold a joint meeting with the Education 
Club, The speaker will be an exchange 
teacher from England. She will compare 
our system of high schools with the Eng- 
lish system. 

February ll, 1947 — An initiation of 
new members will be held, followed by a 


banquet to celebrate the twentieth birth- 
day of the chapter. 

Beta Gamma Chapter 

State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania 

Beta Gamma chapter has selected for its 
year’s program “Education in Foreign 
Countries.” We felt that this is a topic that 
none of us knew much about and one that 
will prove profitable to us in the future. 
Countries which will be included in our 
discussions are Panama, England, China, 
and Germany. 

We have already had one discussion and 
that dealt with education in the Panama 
Canal Zone. It was discussed by Mr. J. 
Stanley Cook, a member of our English 
faculty. Those who heard Mr. Cook’s talk 
were convinced that the Canal Zone must 
be the ideal place to teach. “Of all the peo- 
ple in the Canal Zone, the teachers are 
most fortunate,” related Mr. Cook. “There 
is no school board to contend witli, and the 
teacher has a great deal of freedom in the 
conduct of his classes and the choice of 
subject matter. He has a much lighter teach- 
ing load than a United States teacher. The 
beginning salary amounts to approximately 
$3,000; there are no taxes. Teachers and 
townspeople intermingle to a much greater 
extent than here; they are not set off in 
a special group of their own.” It sounds 
like a “teachers’ paradise.” 

We are looking forward to a successful 
year and know the program we have se- 
lected will make it one. 

Beta Iota Chapter 

Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamatcoo, Michigan 

October 2 — Program by members of 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

November 6 — Freshman Chocolate 

given in honor of outstanding freshmen. 

December 4 — Christmas program with 
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Dr. Thompson as guest speaker. 

January 8 — Initiation of new members. 
President Sangren will speak on the sub- 
ject “Student responsibility for world citi- 
zenship.” 

February 12 — Dr. Alwood will be the 
guest speaker. 

March 5— Program by members of 
Beta Iota Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. 

April 2' — Dr. Gibbons will be the guest 
speaker. 

May 7 — -Program by initiates. 

June 4 — Annual program at the home 
of our chapter sponsor, Dr. William Mc- 
Kinley Robinson. 

Beta Nu Chapter 

Black Hills Teachers College, 
Sfeccrfuh, South Dakota 

Beta Nu chapter is carrying out a year’s 
program on South Dakota, believing 
“Know your state” is a good slogan for 
any group. 

A Christmas greeting, in the forrn of a 
news letter, went out to all Beta Nu Kadel- 
pians evevywliere. It contained “thumb- 
nail sketches” of the interesting items from 
the lives and activities of the members since 
1941, no news letter having been issued 
during the war period. By this means it is 
hoped that interest in Beta Nu chapter will 
be kept alive in the absent members. 

Beta Omicron Chapter 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 

W isconsin 

September 18 — Reunion. Panel; Civilian 
vs. Military education. Edwin Taibl and 
Halbert Gates, speakers. Refreshments 
were served after the program. 

October 23 — Dr. Elizabeth Kerr, Eng- 
lish instructor at the college, presented a 
book review of “Science and Criticism” by 
Herbert Mueller. As the other part of the 
program, Peggy Kretschmer interpreted 
recorded music for the group. 


November 8 — Beta Omicron chapter 
acted as host for the annual all-state break- 
fast held at 7:30 a.m. at the YMCA in 
Milwaukee. Guest chapters included Beta 
Theta chapter of Oshkosh, Beta Tau 
chapter of La Crosse, Delta Nu chapter of 
Whitewater, and Epsilon Omicron chap- 
ter of Eau Claire. Dr. Dorothy McCusky, 
recently appointed curriculum coordinator 
for the Wisconsin state department of edu- 
cation, was guest speaker. In her talk. Dr. 
McCusky emphasized the fact that Wis- 
consin teachers should expect and demand 
more than they are now getting. The com- 
munity and students are not aware that 
schools need more public funds. Dr. Mc- 
Cusky, a former lieutenant in the WAVES, 
warned that there is not much time to edu- 
cate students for the atomic bomb. Over 
half of the guests were from the Milwaukee 
chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. 

The program for the rest of the- year is 
as follows: 

December 1 1 — Musicale and Book Re- 
view. 

January 15 — Annual Potluck Supper at 
Mr. Lazenby’s. 

February 9 — Pledge Tea. 

February 19 — Initiation. Banquet. 

Speaker. 

March 19 — Round Table. 

April 23- — All-College Honors Tea. 
Music. Speaker. 

May 25 — Pledge Tea. 

June 4 — Initiation Banquet. Speaker. 
Election of officers. 

Beta Pi Chapter 

New York University, New York, 
New Y ork 

The program theme for this year is 
“Meet the New Faculty.” On October 5, 
at the first meeting, the new Dean of 
Instruction, Francis C. Rosecrance ad- 
dressed the Chapter. 

The second speaker in the “Meet the 
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Beta Omega Chapter 


New Faculty” series was heard at the No- 
vember 2 meeting. Dr. Florence Beaman, 
Dean of Women, School of Education, 
spoke on the topic, “Education Waste in 
Genius and Retarded Groups.” 

Dr. Laura B. Harney, elected president 
for 1946-47 resigned before the first chap- 
ter meeting. The Army drafted her — not 
through the “Greetings” channel — to serve 
as librarian in the European Theater of 
Operations. 

Mr. John W. Tietz was elected as the 
chapter president and Miss Anita Niebank 
as the vice-president. 

Beta Tau Chapter 

State Teachers College^ 

La Crosse j Wisconsin 

Objective: To broaden our attitude on 
world government, especially as it affects 
education. To investigate UNESCO and 
some of its problems. 

Plan: ist Meeting — Mr. Laux of our 
history department will lead a discussion 
on the progress that has been made toward 
world government — and the problems 
which are hindering world cooperation. 

and Meeting: (tentative) A discussion, 
led by Miss Stuart, an exchange teacher 
at a local Junior Pligh School from Eng- 
land, on the comparison of the English to 
the American Educational system. 

3rd Meeting: Similar to the and, but 
led by Miss Merchant, a Spanish Professor 
at Teachers College who ha.s taught in 
Puerto Rico, which, although it is an 
American system, should shed some light 
on Educational Problems in Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

4th Meeting — A panel conducted by 
members of the active chapter summariz- 
ing the different possibilities of success and 
objectives of UNESCO. 


Fairmont State College, 

Fairmont, West Virginia 

T.heme: A Better West Virginia 
Through Education. 

Thursday, November 14 — “Need of 
Curricula Changes to Improve Health of 
West Virginia Children.” Dr. George 
Hunt, Speaker. Meeting Place: Residence 
of Jean George, 1102 Locust Avenue, 
Fairmont. 

Thursda)^, December 1 2 — “Better 
Teachers will Make Better West Virgini- 
ans.” Dr, G. H. Colebank, Principal Uni- 
versity High School, Morgantown, Speaker. 
Meeting place: Residence of Frank Hall, 
1237 Fennimore Street, Fairmont, 

Thursday, January 9 — “Proper Guid- 
ance will Point the Way for Better West 
Virginians,” Mr. Frank Hall, Speaker. 
Meeting Place: Social Room, Administra- 
tion Building. (Initiation Ceremony) 

Thursday, February 13 — “Better School 
Buildings will House Better West Vir- 
ginians.” Mr. Floyd Prunty, Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Marion County Schools, 
Speaker. Meeting place: Residence of Betty 
Berlin, 25 Oakwood Road, Fairmont. 

Thursday, March 13 — “More ' Co-op- 
eration Between Schools and Community 
will Mean Better Co-operation.” Mr. J. J. 
Straight, Superintendent, Marion County 
Schools, Speaker. Meeting place: Residence 
of Harold D. Fleming, 1020 Fennimore 
Street, Fairmont. 

Thursday, April 10 — “Community Bet- 
terment Programs also Mean Better West 
Virginia Citizens.” Ross Ludwig, Chief 
Probation Officer, Marion County, 
Speaker. Meeting Place: Residence of M. 
E. Oliverio, Stony Road, East Side, Fair- 
mont. 

Thursday, May 8 — “Through Our 
Schools — Better West Virginians; hence a 
Better West Virginia.” Dr. D. F. Miller, 
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Principal, Moundsville High School. Meet- 
ing place: Social Room, Administration 
Building. (Annual Dinner Meeting.) 

Gamma Alpha Chapter 

Rndjord Collage^ Rnd]nrd, Virginia 

Theme for the year: “America’s Place 
in International Education.” 

October— “New Directions in Interna- 
tional Education.” 

November — Pledging ceremony . 

“World Cultures.” 

December — Examination of new mem- 
bers. Christmas party; initiation of new* 
members. 

January — -“Inter-Group Conflicts.” 

February- — ^“Standards of Education in 
Countries of the World.” Founders’ Day 
Banquet. 

March — “A People’s Education.” 

April — “Progress in International Edu- 
cation.” 

May — Picnic in honor of outstanding 
Freshmen and Sophomores. 

Gamma Zeta Chapter 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton, Neiv Jersey 

Gamma Zeta chapter of New Jersey 
State Teachers College in Trenton, New 
Jersey held its first meeting for the pur- 
pose of selecting the Seniors and Juniors 
that are eligible for membership in our or- 
ganization. Thirteen (13) seniors and six- 
teen (16) juniors are eligible for member- 
ship and were selected to become members 
of the organization. Miss Bertha Lawrence, 
Dean of Education at our College and the 
President of the New Jersey Educational 
Association was also selected to become an 
honorary member of our organization. 

The formal initiation was held on Octo- 
ber 16, 1946. Mr. Sidney Goldman, a well 
known leading attorney in Trenton, and 
the Director of the Archives, acquainted 
the group with the history of the Stockton 
family. 


On November 5, 1946, we held an- 
other meeting, at which time we selected 
a program committee to prepare for us a 
full program for the remaining part of the 
school year. Mr. Packer, who was an Army 
librarian while in service and is a member 
of the Gamma Epsilon chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi, acquainted the group with his 
fascinating experience as an Army librarian 
and how the libr.ary functioned overseas in 
Saipan. 

Gamma Pi Chapter 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 

Because of the limited number of active 
members in our chapter (seven) at the be- 
ginning of the year, we do not have a 
detailed plan of our program worked out. 
We have, however, adopted a theme 
around which our future programs will be 
centered. We will make a study of the vari- 
ous departments of our college, the aca- 
demic offerings, the I’equirements, the extra- 
curricular activities it sponsors. These pro- 
grams will be given by the Kappa Delta Pi 
members who belong to the various depart- 
ments. 

Gamma Tau Chapter 
State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minnesota 

November 19 — Buffet supper; Initiation 
of new members; Guest speaker, Mr. Rob- 
ert Reed (Illustrated lecture on Denmark). 

December g — Regular meeting; Guest 
speaker, Mr. Hany Reynolds who will 
choose his own topic. 

January 14 — Regular meeting; Guest 
speaker, Dr. John Hritzu, who will choose 
his own topic. 

February ii — Regular meeting; Guest 
speaker, Rev. Phillip Murray, who will 
choose his own topic. 

March ll — Regular meeting; Guest 
speaker, Dr. P. A. Mattison, Illustrated 
lecture on Canada. 
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April 8 — Buffet supper; Initiation of 
new members; Guest speaker, Mr. Lief 
Harbo, Supt. of Winona High School, who 
will choose his own topic. 

May 13^ — Installation of Officers and 
Spring Banquet. The guest speaker is not 
yet chosen. 

Gamma Xi Chapter 

State Teachers College^ East Stroudsburg, 
P ennsylvanta 

September 26, 7:15 P.M. Organization. 
Election of New Members. “Henry Wal- 
lace and Our Foreign Policy,” Prof. LeRoy 
J. Koehler, Head of Department of Social 
Studies, East Stroudsburg STC. 

October 10, 7:15 p . m . Reports of Com- 
mittees. “Our Foreign Policy,” Dr. S. L. 
Guterman, Department of Social Studies, 
East Stroudsburg STC. 

October 24, 7. "15 p.m. Pledge Cere- 
mony. Musical Program — Student Talent. 

November 14, Dinner Meeting, 6;oo 
P.M. — Indian Queen Hotel. Initiation of 
New Members. Address — Rev. Arthur 
Hender-son, Graduate of London Univer- 
sity and of Oxford. 

New Members — Jane Burkert, Virginia 
Surrey, Gloria Cautilli, Dorothy Dawe, 
Norma Dresher, Con.stance Ervey, John 
Goepfert, Betty LaBarre, MaryAnn Ma- 
jor, Jane Moll, Theresa Moreken, Wil- 
liam Oberholtzer, Ellen O’Hare, Charlotte 
Reed, Anthony Romano, Regina Strzalka, 
Eleanor Sulyk, Charles Williams, Margaret 
Zimmerman. 

December 12 7:15 p.m. “A Trip to 
Cuba” — Dr. Minnie Lemaire, Head, De- 
partment of Geography, East Stroudsburg 
STC. 

Janua.ry 9, 7:15 P.M. “The Most Un- 
forgettable Character I Have Ever Met,” 
Theresa Moreken, Gamma Xi ’46 ; Mary- 
Ann Major, Gamma Xi ’46; Anthony 
Romano, Gamma Xi ’46; Eleanor Sulyk, 
Gamma Xi ’46. 


Delta Omicron Chapter 

Central W ashington College of Education, 
Ellemburg, W ashington 

Year’s Theme: “Education for the Fu- 
ture.” 

January 6, 1 946 ; The formal initiation 
of thirteen new members and the election 
of new officers were held at this first meet- 
ing of 1946. Dr. Robert E. McConnell, 
president of C.W.C.E., spoke briefly on 
the history of Kappa Delta Pi and elab- 
orated upon the many opportunities in edu- 
cation. He also told the group many in- 
teresting things about the laureate mem- 
bers with whom he is personally acquainted. 

January 22, 1946: Following the regu- 
lar business meeting, four returned service 
men, also Kappa Delta Pi members, gave 
informative talks concerning their military 
experiences. They also pointed out various 
applications of educational principles which 
they found in military procedures. 

February 12, 1946: Pledge ceremonies, 
followed by a pledge breakfast, were held 
to honor three new pledges. 

P'ebruary 24, 1946: Formal initiation of 
four new members preceded the program 
which consisted of two outstanding talks 
given by Dr. E. E. Samuelson af the edu- 
cation department of C.W.C.E., and Miss 
Amanda Hebeler, principal at the College 
Elementary School. Dr. Samuelson spoke 
of the challenge of leaders in education. 
Miss Hebeler told of the educational sur- 
vey being conducted in the State of Wash- 
ington by Dr. George Strayer and other 
national leaders of education. 

February 26, 1946; The regular busi- 
ness meeting was followed by a very in- 
teresting review of the book, “Kappa Delta 
Pi, IQI 1-1936” by Alfred Lawrence 
Hall-Quest. 

March 26, 1946: Delightful and inform- 
ative reviews of the national convocation 
held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, were given 
by the delegates from our chapter. 
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March 28, 1946: A recognition tea was 
given by Delta Omicron chapter to honor 
eleven students of last year’s freshman class 
for their outstanding scholastic achieve- 
ments. 

Forecast of Coming Events 

April: A team of Kappa Delta Pi mem- 
bers have challenged a C.W.C.E. faculty 
team to play a volleyball game. The pro- 
ceeds of the game will be given to the 
Student War Memorial building.* 

At the time of Dr. Strayer’s return to 
the campuSj a dinner will be given in his 
honor. Following the dinner, Kappa Delta 
Pi will sponsor an address by Dr. Strayer 
to be given in the College auditorium and 
open to the public. 

May: The annual May banquet to in- 
clude alumni of Kappa Delta Pi is a high- 
light in the year’s program. 

The last meeting of the year will elect 
new officers. 

Delta Tau Chapter 

State Teachers College, Sli-Fpery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 

October meeting — An Organization 

meeting. 

November — Speaker, Dr. R. W. Cor- 
dier. 

' December — Speaker, Dr. L. S. Dun- 
can, Dean of Instruction at Slippery Rock 
S.T.C. 

* A long standing desire at C.U.C.E. students 
and faculty members has been the erection of a 
suitable war memorial building on the campus. 

Plans have finally resolved into a permanent 
dedication to the men of C.W.C.E. who gave their 
lives in World War II. 

Chairman of the entire project is Roy Patrick 
Wahle, a member of Kappa Delta Pi, who is doing 
outstanding work on this project. 

We are proud of Mr. Wahle and hope you will 
find it of sufficient interest to include this item in 
our report of chapter activities. 


January- — Program under supervision of 
new pledges. 

February — ^Student forum consisting of 
members of Delta Tau chapter. 

March — Dr. Bean, Speaker — Principal 
of Butler High School. 

April — Banquet: Dinner speaker, Dr. 
Anderson, Superintendent of Butler 
Schools. 

May — Speaker undecided upon. 

At our November meeting. Dr. R. W. 
Cordier, a new member on our faculty, 
delivered a very interesting and informing 
talk on UNESCO. Being well-informed on 
the subject. Dr. Cordier told us many 
things of interest quite unknown to all of 
us. 

We are developing a theme which we 
hope to follow in our meetings for the re- 
mainder of the year. Also our meetings will 
be held at the homes of the members of 
our faculty instead of the various places in 
which they have been previously held. 

Our chapter Delta Tau sponsors the 
giving of Honor Cards to students at Slip- 
pery Rock, who have a cumulative average 
of 2.5 quality points or more, 3 is the high- 
est honor which can be attained. 

In order to raise money for our own 
chapter, so far we have increased our 
finances by having a Raffle for a box of 
candy. It was quite successful. 

Delta Pi Chapter 

Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Delta Phi chapter opened its year’s ac- 
tivities October 16 at Dr. Walter Zaugg’s 
home. Two Norwegian girls, Gertrude 
Moe and Kristian Lind, who are enrolled 
at Bowling Green State University, spoke 
on the educational system in Norway, com- 
paring their system with ours. Following 
this very interesting discussion, a social hour 
was enjoyed by all. 

Future meetings include; 
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November 20 — Mr. Charles Young, di- 
rector of elementary practice teaching at 
B.G.S.U., will speak on “Visiting Fifty Be- 
ginning Teachers.” 

January 15 — Banquet and formal initia- 
tion of new members. Miss Cynthia Ewing, 
transfer teacher from England, will be the 
guest speaker. 

February 19 — Discussion by alumni — 
“How do actual teaching principles com- 
pare with the educational theory taught in 
the university.?” 

March 19 — Report of off-campus prac- 
tice teaching by members. 

April 13 — Honors Tea for education 
students. 

May 7 — Banquet and formal initiation 
of new members. Prof. John Schwarz of 
the history department will speak . on the 
subject “The Scholar and Human Justice.” 

Epsilon Iota Chapter 

State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 

December — Christmas Party. 

January — Hobbies of the new members. 

February — Spelling Bee with representa- 
tives from other organizations of the col- 
lege. 

March — Debate on current problems. 

April— Educational Forum and Books 
and Reviews. 

May — -Speaker in educational field. 

Epsilon Kappa Chapter 

Michigan State College, 

East Lansing, Michigan 

Meetings: First Wednesday of the 
month, 7:15. 

October 2 : The Constitution and By- 
Laws of Kappa Delta Pi, Chairman : Eliza- 
beth Dean. 

November 6: Musical Program. Names 
presented for initiation. Chairman: Eileen 
Oehler. 


December 4; Initiation. Christmas Party. 
Chairman : Miss Vossbrink. 

January 8: “Educational Forum” arti- 
cles. Panel Discussion. Chairman: Lois 
Schneider. 

February 5: Book Review — -Mrs. M. 
Compere. 

March 5; Speaker: Dr. H. L. Leonhardt. 
Invitation of other honoraries to the meet- 
ing. Chairman: Mary TePoorten. 

April 2: Seniors’ Evaluation of Their 
College Careers. Names Presented for 
Initiation. Chairman: Irene Cunat. 

May 7 : Election and Installation of offi- 
cers. Banquet. Speaker; Lenore Potts. > 

Epsilon Xi Chapter 

Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Connecticut 

As yet our program for the year is in a 
tentative outline. We have planned two 
meetings a month, one business, and the 
other social. Thus far our business meet- 
ings have taken the shape of discussion pe- 
riods, while our social meetings are fol- 
lowing a broader and more varied outline. 

The discussions will center around such 
topics as: The Curriculum, Improvements 
in the College, Increasing Salaries, The 
United Nations, etc. As soon as we have 
more specific plans or move forward to- 
ward a goal that will be of society and in- 
terest, I shall certainly communicate with 
you. We are looking forward to a year 
which may certainly bring some interesting 
endeavors to the foreground. 

Epsilon Omicron Chapter 

State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 

W isconsin 

October 1 1 — Epsilon Omicron Chapter 
Breakfast at the home of the Counselor. 

November — Selection of candidates for 
the Mid-winter Initiation. It was decided 
to bring in the Juniors. Our chief problem 
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seems to be to have members to cany over 
for the following year. 

January 7 — -Business meeting for all 
members in area. Miss Lillian Bahr will 
speak on Initiations on other College Cam- 
puses. 

January 19 — Mid-Winter Initiation. 

February — Forum. The guest speaker 
will be Dr. Dorothy McCluskey, Author 
of Bronson Alcott, Teacher. Guests will 
be invited. 

March and April meetings are open. 

May — Initiation of new members. 

Epsilon Tau Chapter 

Geneseo State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 

Theme: “Materials of the Post-War 
World.” 

October — Organization meeting. 

November — Initiation meeting. 

December — Ten most important scien- 
tific advances for 1941-43; a discussion 
group. 

January — Ten most important scientific 
advances for 1944-46; A symposium. 

February — Slides on present scientific ac- 
tivities. 

March — Use of materials in future 
home, a community and school; a discus- 
sion. 

April — Guest speaker. “Future of the 
Atom.” 

May — Banquet and Installation of Offi- 
cers. 

Epsilon Phi Chapter 

State T eachers C allege, Jacksonville, 

A labama 

January — Religion. 

February — Education. 

March — Foreign Relations. 

April — Literature. 

May — Art. 

The Epsilon Phi chapter of Kappa Delta 


Pi met November 8, for the purpose of 
initiating tapped candidates for member- 
ship in the society. Those initiated were; 
Mrs. Ruby Woodfiitj Mrs. George Butler, 
Mrs. Mary Jim Morris, Mr. Coley Nich- 
ols, Mrs. Wilma Campbell, Miss Dottis 
Sewell, and Miss Gwendolyn Anders. 

Following the initiation ceremony, a 
formal banquet was held in honor of the 
new members. A lovely program was pre- 
sented which included musical selections by 
the Faculty Trio of Jacksonville State 
Teachers College. Members of the trio 
were; Mr. Walter Mason, Miss Ada Cur- 
tiss, and Mr. Eugene Duncan. The guest 
speaker for the evening was Mr. Houston 
Cole, president of Jacksonville State Teach- 
ers College. 

Mr. Cole chose as his subject, “The 
Effects of Atomic Energy in the Present 
and Future.” 

Of much interest to Kappa Delta Pi 
members was a recent guest speaker, Mr. 
Fernand Marty, a student at Jacksonville 
State Teachers College, who has come from 
France to study American ways of educa- 
tion. Mr. Marty said that the teachers of 
France were among the most loyal citizens 
of the country and they are anxious to im- 
prove their country through better educa- 
tion for their youth. 

Zeta Gamma Chapter 
State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 

Our year’s program consists of a ban- 
quet initiation in the winter, spring, and 
summer quarters; an assembly program by 
members of the fraternity on Educational 
Progress in Alabama during the winter 
quarter; an educational address by distin- 
guished visitors during the spring and sum- 
mer quarters. 

The book. Education As Cause and As 
Symftom by Edward L. Thorndike, was 
given to every member and to the initiates. 
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The Chapters Report 


E psilon Gamma chapter, Florida South- 
ern College, Lakeland, Florida, has 
sent the following news items: 

Plans for year 

I. Founders’ Week Guide Program 
Each Kappa Delta Pi member is captain 
of a group of students who are F. T. A. 
members. Each group is on duty at various 
times during Founders’ Week, Their duty 
is to conduct visitors to various points of in- 
terest on campus, act as ushers at program 
during week, and act as hosts and hostesses 
to visitors at all times. 

2. Annual Banquet for all Kappa Delta 
Pi members in Polk County. 

Plans for a banquet in April to which 
all members and alumme members of Kap- 
pa Delta Pi will be invited. 

3, Initiation of new members and cadets 
to be held in January, 1947. 

The formal initiation of this year’s new 
members of the State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, Delta Upsilon 
chapter of Kappa Delta Pi took place 
Friday evening, September 27, at the Hotel 
Plaza. 

The guest of honor. Professor Ferdinand 
M. Labastille, spoke to the gathering on 
“Education in the Air Age.” He stressed 
the need for teachers to recognize the po- 
tentialities of the “School House of the 
Air” which will transplant students and 
teachers to the actual localities about which 
they have been studying and thus make sub- 
jects more tangible for all. According to 
Professor Labastille, more information 
should be given our youth about the science 
of aviation in their regular school curricula; 
a greater interest should be taken in the 
problems brought about by air travel in 
order that students may become “world 
conscious”; and stronger emphasis should 
be placed by the teachers on all phases of 


international relations so that the future 
citizens of this nation will be fully equipped 
to meet the problems being thrust upon 
them in this different but not necessarily 
better new world. 

Professor Labastille was made an Hon- 
orary Member of the society. 

The new members, initiated by Doctor 
Edna Lamson and officers of the frater- 
nity, are; Jeanne Armstrong, Eileen Barry, 
Alicia Byrne, Inez Conradt, Loraine Eig, 
Shari Einfrank, Marion Greisbaum, Helen 
Krikorian, Gloria Mercaklo, Marie Ryan, 
Josephine Sharkey, Grace Von Thadden, 
Betty Wagner, Ruthella Zimmerman. 

Twelve Juniors and Seniors were ac- 
cepted into the Epsilon Nu chapter of State 
Teachers College, New Britain, Connecti- 
cut. They were: Ruth Bushley, Lois Tan- 
ska, Harry Arnini, Rita Jalbert, Marion 
Doody, Marilou Casey, Toni Caruso, 
Philomena Petruccelli Bernard Wojan, 
Louis Harper, Leo Perkel, and - Florence 
Hollis. 

The new members were initiated in the 
Marcus White Hall living room on De- 
cember 9, 1946. Entertainment was pro- 
vided by the initiates. Following the initia- 
tion, Mr. Lothair Kahn of the college fac- 
ulty spoke to the members. 

Wednesday evening, November 13 ) 
the members of Beta Psi chapter at the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College at 
Charleston, Illinois, were hosts to the 
honor students of the spring quarter of 
1946, as is the custom during American 
Education Week. Miss Norma Jean Gar- 
rett, president, was hi charge of the pro- 
gram. Miss Ardis Baily, flutist, and Mrs. 
Mildred Culver, pianist, played the Adagio 
movement from Mozart’s Flute Concerto 
in G, Opus 313. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Elbert R. 
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Moses, Jr., of the Speech Department of 
E.I.S.T.C., who gave an unusually inter- 
esting account of his experiences with a 
radio speech class at Ohio State University 
last summer. 

The Gamma Epsilon chapter of Mont- 
clair State Teachers College held its first 
fall meeting on September 23, 1946. 

Dr. Morris P. Moffatt, a new professor 
of social studies at the college, addressed 
the members on the topic, “Practice Teach- 
ing in the Secondary Schools.” 

He stressed the need of keeping in mind 
the principle that all teaching should aim 
toward developing modes of behavior com- 
mensurate with our democracy. He also 
urged closer co-operation between the 
school and the various organizations of the 
community. 

In regard to practice teaching in the 
high school. Dr. Moffatt discussed the re- 
lationship of the practice teacher to the 
critic teacher, to the pupils, to the observers 
and to the critic teacher. He also suggested 
that the student teacher take an active in- 
terest in the extracurricular activities of the 
pupils in order to gain a better understand- 
ing of their personalities which in turn 
would make for more effective teaching. 

Upsilon chapter of the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida, reports: 

Professor C. F. Cumbee, after a year’s 
study at Chicago, and Mr. Eugene Kitch- 
ing, after a year’s study at Ohio State Uni- 
versity have both returned to duty — Pro- 
fessor Cumbee in Educational Psychology 
and Child Development and Mr. Hitching 
as teacher in the Laboratory School and 
supervisor of student teaching. 

Mr. Thomas R. Strickland, Teacher of 
Industrial Arts was married August 30, 
1946 and is now pointing the finger of 
scorn to all the bachelor members of the 
staff'. 

Members of Upsilon chapter had vacation 
trips as follows this summer: Mrs. Jean O. 


Mitchell and daughter, Anita, a trip to 
Mexico City; Dean G. Ballard Simmons 
and Dr. J. M. Leps, a trip to Cloudland, 
Georgia and Chicago to attend meetings; 
and Dean Simmons, then visiting Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and our Emeritus Professor 
J. R. Fulk at Holdridge, Nebraska. Mary 
Elizabeth Barry, visits to New York 
City, Teachers College, Inter-American 
Center of Rockefeller Center, and else- 
where in the East. Dr. and Mrs. A. R. 
Mead, a trip to Ohio and Michigan with 
visits to University of Michigan, Rowling 
Green State University, Ohio Wesleyan 
University and Ohio State University. Miss 
Ruth Peeler, First Grade Teacher, a visit 
to New York City. Miss Rosella Herman, 
Fourth Grade Teacher, a visit to Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr. B . 0 . Smith, alumnus of Florida in 
Upsilon chapter is now Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois. Dr. Cyril O. 
Houle, another alumnus, is Dean of the 
Undergraduate College, University of 
Chicago. Dr. L. W. Moon is head of the 
Department of Education, Evansville Col- 
lege, while his brother Dr. Robert E. Moon 
is Professor of Elementary Education and 
Co-ordinator of Internship Work at Florida 
State College for Women. 

Miss Dorothy Swoboda, 315 Milton 
Street, Alliance, Ohio, initiated on May i, 
1945 into Delta Beta Chapter died in the 
La Salle Hotel fire on June 5. 

The Epsilon Mu chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi held its Spring Initiation Banquet on 
June 3, 1946 at the Sheraton Hotel, New 
Britain, Connecticut. The affair was at- 
tended by the officers, several alumni and 
faculty. The following students were initi- 
ated: Regina Carlson, Gertrude Dziekan, 
Cora Griswold, Eleanore Newberg, Betty 
Noad, Eleanor Walsh, and Florence Woj- 
tusik. The newly elected members were 
asked to give their reasons on “Why I was 
elected into the Kappa Delta Pi.” Guest 
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speaker was Dr. Dorothy McCuskey, au- 
thor and Honorary Member of Kappa 
Delta Pi, who spoke on “Teachers for To- 
morrow.” At this time Dr. McCuskey pre- 
sented “Bronson Alcott, Teacher,” a book 
she had written which won the Third Re- 
search Award of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Miss Esther Schroeder, president last 
year of Zeta chapter of Kappa Delta Pi at 
the University of Cincinnati, passed away 
suddenly on April 12. She was an active 
member of the Convocation at Milwaukee, 
where she was a member of the Resolutions 
Committee. When she returned from the 
meeting she went to bed and was never 
able to leave it. 

Epsilon Zeta chapter. State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, cele- 
brated its fifth anniversary May 4, with 
a special program. Greetings were extended 
by the chapter president, there wae a so- 
prano solo by Miss Margaret S. Stamm, 
and addresses by Dr. Q. A. Q. Rohrbach 
and the Reverend Frank W, Ruth. 

Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, a member of 
Kappa Delta Pi of Alpha Lambda chapter. 
University of Denver, has been appointed 
Vice-chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs of Rotary International for 
the year 1946-1947. He was a consultant to 
the United States delegation at the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco, and 
is Chairman of the International Relations 
Committee of the N.E.A. 

The Beta Omega chapter of Fairmont 
State College, Fairmont, West Virginia, 
has held two meetings so far this semester. 
At the first meeting it was decided to plan 
all the meetings around a central theme or 
idea. The topic “A Better West Virginia 
Through Education” was chosen. 

The Program Committee then obtained 
a number of speakers who will talk on 
various phases of this subject and planned 
the programs for the year. 

Mimeographed copies of this program 


were made and sent to each member and 
also to a number of alumni who live near 
the college. 

The November meeting proved to be 
highly successful. It was well attended, and 
a most interesting panel discussion was held 
with all the members participating. 

The Membership Committee presented 
the names of students eligible for member- 
ship. These were voted upon, and the sec- 
retary was instructed to issue invitations to 
them. The pledging ceremony will be a 
part of the next meeting. 

The traditional breakfast of Epsilon 
Omici'on chapter. State Teacliers College, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, was held at the 
home of Miss Laura Sutherland, the chap- 
ter Counselor, October 11. Those attend- 
ing the breakfast were alumni members, 
faculty members, regular campus members, 
guests and possible candidates. 

Epsilon Omega chapter, Oswego State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York, 
joined with Phi chapter of Epsilon Pi Tau 
in giving a Founders’ Day program on 
October 3. The life of E. A. Sheldon was 
reviewed by President Shirley Remington, 
of Kappa Delta Pi, and a floral tribute was 
presented by Dorothy McKeon, member 
of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Beta Upsilon at Washington University 
in St. Louis, Missouri, under the leadership 
of its president, Prof. Eugene E. Seubert, 
is considering the problem of procuring 
better teachers for better schools when there 
are shortages both in teaching personnel 
and in facilities for teaching. At the first 
program of the year, therefore, the prob- 
lem of the recruitment and the retention 
of the most desirable people for the profes- 
sion was discussed by Mr. Charles E. 
Garner, Assistant Superintendent’ of 
Schools in Webster Groves, Missouri. 

The topic for, the next meeting was 
“Pre-Service and In-Service Training of 
Teachers for the New Age,” with Miss 
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Jennie Wahlert speaking for the elemen- 
tary schools, Mr. R. L, Martin for the 
high schools, and Dr. Frank L. Wright, 
sponsor for Beta Upsilon, from the uni- 
versity viewpoint. 

The annual Christmas party again pro- 
vided the atmosphere of sociability en- 
joyed by old and new members and their 
friends. 

At a reception in January, the chapter 
will be host to members of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, the Men’s Education Club, and the 
Metropolitan Schoolmen’s group. The pur- 
pose is to introduce the chancellor of Wash- 
ington University and the school people 
of Metropolitan St. Louis to each other. 

Kappa chapter’s (Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York City) fall 
program is getting under way. Two meet- 
ings were held in October, a tea meeting 
for the purpose of electing several officers 
to replace tliose who had moved away, and 
an evening get-together at which voting 
for new members took place. The speaker 
at the latter meeting was Dr. Kaucler of 
the United Nations Society. This account 
of the history, accomplishments, and plans 
of the United Nations was especially in- 
teresting, coming as it did while the As- 
sembly was meeting in New York. The 
other fall meeting was a tea tor initiates 
on November 14. 

Plans for the rest of the semester' in- 
clude a dinner meeting in December, a 
discussion sponsored by the initiates in Janu- 
ary, and a joint meeting with the other 
fraternities on the campus in February. 

The Fort Worth Alumni chapter, Fort 
Worth, Texas, mourns the passing of Su- 
perintendent W. M. Green, of Fort 
Worth. He was highly praised by his asso- 
ciates. Superintendent Smith was elected 
to Kappa Delta Pi while he was a student 
at Colorado State Teachers College. He 
was identified with educational matters in 
Fort Worth for 38 years, the last 15 years 


as superintendent of schools. 

Gamma Gamma chapter. State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minn., presented 
awards for scholarship to high-ranking stu- 
dents in the college convocation held on 
October 10, 1946. Miss Maxine Hunt, 
president of the chapter presented an award 
of tuition and fees for a college quarter 
to the highest ranking sophomore and jun- 
ior. Certificates of scholarship were given 
to the ten highest ranking freshmen. The 
October meeting of the chapter was an or- 
ganization meeting. At this time committee 
appointments were made for the year, and 
the following new officers were installed: 
vice-president, Mrs. Edna Smith ; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Martha Kleppe. At the 
November meeting, Dr. Ruth K. Hill, 
psychometrist and test administrator of the 
veteran’s administration vocational guid- 
ance center at the college spoke on the sub- 
ject, Psychiatry and Mental Therapy in 
Modern Living. This introdriced the year’s 
series of discussions to be based on the 
theme. Problems in Modern Eduention. 

At one of the regular assembly programs 
for the entire student body of Western, 
the Alpha-Epsilon Chapter, Western Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois, in co-operation with the Rupert R. 
Simpkins Chapter of the Future Teach- 
ers of America Association discussed the 
question, Can education prevent a third 
world war? This program was one of the 
activities of American Education Week. 
The two faculty sponsors of these organiza- 
tions, accompanied hy student members, 
participated in this round table discussion. 
The discussion pertained primarily to 
UNESCO, United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, and 
the main points under consideration were 
as follows: United States participation in 
UNESCO; stumbling blocks facing this 
organization, future possibilities of 
UNESCO; and other educational agencies 
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for the promotion of world peace. 

Miss Polly Nash, reporter of Delta Gam- 
ma chapter, Concord College, Athens, West 
Virginia, writes: 

In selecting our project to work upon 
this year, we have chosen to make a drive to 
recruit more people into the teaching pro- 
fession, especially in the field of elementary 
instruction. In order to make this move a 
worthwhile and successful one we are going 
to work hand in hand, so to speak, with the 
Future Teachers of America. 

We intend to accomplish our aim by 
preparing a suitable program based on this 
theme and to them present it in the as- 
semblies of the various high schools in this 
section of the state. Also we plan to write 
letters to all high school seniors in the im- 
mediate vicinity encouraging them to be 
teachers. 

Following the same procedure as was 
carried on last year, we hold our monthly 
meetings with Gamma Theta Upsilon and 
Pi Gamma Mu fraternities. 

Thus far, we have had two speakers at 
our meetings. At the first meeting Miss 
Edith Daly made a short talk on the pur- 
pose of the World Student Service Fund. 
Mr. Milton S. Cushman, head of the his- 
tory department of Concord, gave a speech 
on “The Relations of the Nuremberg 
Trials to History” at our second meeting. 

The Alpha Epsilon chapter. Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois, held its annual Homecoming ban- 
quet Saturday evening, October 26, at 6;oo 
P.M. in the Lamoine Hotel dining room. 
Over one hundred Kadelpians and their 
guests were present. After a brief welcome 
by the president, Harriett Johnson, and 
greetings from the counsellor, Dr. J. L. 
Archer, the program was turned over to 
Jeanne Johnson, program chairman. Mr. 
R. R. Simpkins, former sponsor of our 
chapter, gave an introductory talk, “The 
Individual in Education,” which was fol- 


lowed by Mr. Albert Burgard’s address, 
“The Development of Personality in a 
Changing World.” Mr. Burgard is As- 
sistant State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The theme of this meeting was 
“The Individual and Social Change.” 

Alpha Gamma chapter, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, with the 
local chapter of Phi Delta Kappa co-operat- 
ing, sponsored a tea for the Twenty-third 
Annual Educational Conference and 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Kentucky 
Association nf Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, held at the University of Ken- 
tucky in Lexington, November 29 and 30. 

Honor guests at the tea, given Friday 
afternoon in the Music Room of the Stu- 
dent Union Building from 4:30 to 6:00, 
were the prominent speakers at the Con- 
ference: Mr. Ralph McGill, Editor of 2 'he 
Atlanta C omtitution ■, Dr. Karl W. Bige- 
low, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Mr. Harry W. 
Schacter, President of the Committee for 
Kentucky; Dr. Charles E. McAllister, 
President, Association of Governing Boards 
of State Universities; and Mr. Lysle W. 
Croft, Director of the University Person- 
nel Office and formerly Commanding Offi- 
cer of the 1560th Special Training Unit. 

Kappa Delta Pi officers and other mem- 
bers were in charge of arrangements for 
the tea which was preceded at four o’clock 
by the fall initiation. After the initiation, 
the new members assisted at the tea. 

Miss Agnes Fortney, Beta Tau chapter, 
LaCrosse State Teachers College reports 
the following pledges: Elaine Draeger, 
Harley Erickson, Cora P'orbush, Gordon 
Jeffries, Glen McCulloch, Doris Moen, 
Vivian Munson, Henry Schalert, Rachel 
Van Loon, and Beverly Wolf. 

Miss Mary Caldwell of Alpha Sigma 
chapter, sends the following: 

It Was the privilege of Alpha Sigma 
chapter, San Diego State College, San 
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DiegOj California, to have one of its own 
members, Mrs. Dorothy Harvey, as guest 
speaker for the October 23 meeting held 
in Scripps Cottage on the San Diego State 
College campus. Mrs. Harvey, associate 
professor of Botany at San Diego State Col- 
lege, presented the group with a beauti- 
fully illustrated travelogue on “Glimpses of 
Panama,” based on recent experiences in 
Panama during her sabbatical leave. 

The November 20 meeting also offered 
members the opportunity of furthering their 
understanding of the Central and South 
American countries. Mr. J. Graham Sul- 
livan, director of vocational education for 
the San Diego city schools, gave a distinctly 
significant talk on “The Romance of Edu- 
cation in Peru,” in which he told of the 
work being done there by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Education Foundation. As a representa- 
tive of the Foundation, which is financed 
by the governments of the United States 
and Peru, Mr. Sullivan spent two years in 
Peru aiding in the establishment of schools 
and educational centers and in the organiz- 
ing of a summer school program for Peru- 
vian teachers. According to Mr. Sullivan, 
the desire of the Peruvian people to im- 
prove their educational facilities, particularly 
for the large Indian population, is mani- 
fested by a very real interest in the educa- 
tional movement in the country and in 
the program of educational co-operation 
with Bolivia which has been organized to 
help meet the needs of the Indian people of 
both countries. Of particular importance 
was the attitude of understanding of the 
Peruvian people which Mr. Sullivan trans- 
ferred to the audience. 

Alpha Sigma chapter was host at the 
meeting to the education staff of the col- 
lege and to the members of the newly 
organized Education Club which has been 
founded on campus for the purpose of 
teacher recruitment and for the furthering 
of professional information. 


The fall professional meeting of Gamma 
Phi chapter, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, was in the form 
of a program tea. Dr. Mary C. Wilson, 
Associate Professor of Education, intro- 
duced the programs for the year on Inter- 
■nnttonal Education Exchange by speaking 
on the subject, “Post-war Education in Eu- 
rope.” In her talk, Dr. Wilson discussed 
three aspects of present educational prob- 
lems in Europe; first, educational problems 
created by war in those countries which 
were occupied by the Nazis; second, post- 
war accomplishments in the allied nations; 
and finally, work in the re-education of 
Germany. Especially emphasized were re- 
cent educational events in the Soviet Union 
and the importance of the British Educa- 
tional Reform Act of 1944. 

Since Gamma Phi chapter has chosen to 
study educational exchange throughout the 
year, members were particularly interested 
in hearing about the Surplus Property Bill 
which authorizes the Department of State 
to use some of the proceeds from sales of 
surplus property abroad to further educa- 
tional exchanges with other countries. It is 
the consensus of members that the exchange 
of students, scholars, and ideas should pro- 
vide one effective means of advancing in- 
ternational understanding. 

Delta Xi chapter, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, discussed the 
Army Education Program. Jason W. 
Kemp, recalled his part in establishing the 
Army Education Program overseas. He 
presented materials and maps which he used 
in the training programs. At a later pro- 
gram, Dr. Arthur Starks spoke on photog- 
raphy, and Mrs. John French entertained 
with musical selections. 

The chapter appointed a committee to 
investigate the possibility furthering educa- 
tional opportunities for persons of “genius 
or near genius” abilities in relation to their 
special interests. 
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Last spring' Iota chapter, Kansas State ton College of Education, Cliency, Wash- 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, held ington, sends the following items: 
a joint dinner meeting with Pi Kappa On October 12, a dinner meeting was 
Delta, national honorary forensic frater- held at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Obed 
nity, after which 23 members were initi- Williamson for the purpose of electing offi- 
ated. Governor Andrew F. Schoeppel of cers for the year. Miss Ai'nsel Barton, as- 
the State of Kansas was the guest speaker, sistant professor of elementary education. 
President David Laing MacFarlan, of was made chairman of a committee to 
Kansas State was initiated, and the dinner study ways and means by which selective 
was attended by 92 members of Kappa Delta recruiting for the teacher training field 
Pi. can be done by the organization. 

On October 7 the chapter held its annual On October 26, Miss Margery Greene, 
recognition service for Freshman students La Grande, Oregon, president, opened the 
who had outstanding grades. A $50.00 Homecoming luncheon by extending greet- 
scholarship was presented to Mary Forbes, ings to members and friends, 
senior member of the chapter. Mrs. Louise Anderson, head of the de- 

On Thursday, November 14, 1946, the partment of home economics, introduced 
Delta Upsilon chapter of State Teachers honored guests who were; President and 
College, Jersey City, New Jersey held a Mrs. Isle; Mrs. Mary Monroe, for whom 
tea for the purpose of acquainting its new Monroe hall was named; Wesley Stone, 
members with the vital functions of the one of the first teachers and later principal 
organization. of the Cheney State normal school; C. P. 

Doctor Edna E. Lamson, counselor to Lund, former trustee, and Mrs. Nellie 

the group, discussed the constitution and Reuter and Mrs. Sam Webb, members of 

by-laws, central purposes of the chapter, the first graduating class, 
and its theme, “Inter-Cultural Relations of Mr. Pence, head of the placement bu- 
Education,” for the coming year. She also reau, introduced the alumni members. Each 

gave the members a short resume of the graduate spoke briefly, telling of his more 

chapter’s history from the date of its found- recent experiences. 

ing, June ii, 1938, up to the present time. The Nu chapter of Kappa Delta Pi at 
This discussion was supplemented by the Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, held 

use of scrapbooks, treasurer’s reports and its fall initiation on November I2. At this 

secretaries’ minutes which preceding Ka- time, thirty-six candidates were admitted 

delpians have kept through the years. to the organization, the largest group of 

The steps in establishing a chapter were initiates our chapter has had in recent years, 
reviewed as was the system by which each Following the ceremony. Dr. Robert Miner 

received its name. Short accounts of out- gave an interesting talk on “Guidance.” 

standing members of our chapter were then From his discussion, we became more aware 

presented. The fact that our president. Dr. of the need for guidance in schools today 

Irwin, considers Kappa Delta Pi a service and the teacher’s responsibilities as a giiid- 

organization was also emphasized. ance worker. After refreshments were 

The meeting closed with an open dis- served, the meeting came to a close, 
cussion on the choice of a date and location Dr. H. C. Christofferson serves as coun- 
for a Regional Conference in the Spring selor of our organization again this year. He 

of 1947. has recently been appointed Director of 

Delta Kappa chapter, Eastern. Washing- Admissions of Miami University. 
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Gamma Chi chapter at Worcester State 
Teachers College, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, held its annual “Honor Night” pro- 
gram December 6 at the College. Each 
year the top-ranking students of the junior 
and sophomore classes are special guests at 
this meeting as are Dr. William B. Aspin- 
wall, president emeritus of W.S.T.C., and 
Miss Myra A. Fitch, first councilor of 
Gamma Chi chapter. The speaker of the 
evening was Miss Katherine F. Berry, 
Worcester author, who spoke on “Charac- 
teristics of Japane.se People.” Miss Berry, 
the author of Pioneer Doctor in Old Jafaity 
lived 1 6 years in Japan. Miss E. Doris 
Skrivars, chapter pre.sident, presided. Dr. 
Lawrence A. Averill, present councilor and 
Edmund C. Osborne, former councilor, ex- 
tended greetings. Refreshments were 
served. Student guests were the Misses 
Dorothy E. Dunn, Clara M. Saunders, 
Madeline I. Dalton, Mary T. Lonclergan 
and Marjorie A. Carroll, juniors; Dorothy 
M. Fancy, Tora M. Sterniof, Marcella L. 
Jedrzynski and Lillian M. Strand, sopho- 
mores. Seniors pledged at ceremonies pre- 
ceding the program were Leo M. Char- 
bonneau and the Misses Phyllis R. Boucher, 
Angela R. Perry and Jean M. Rupp. 

Alpha Theta chapter. University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio, held its first meeting 
of the year on November 4, 1946, in the 
form of a dinner meeting, A talk was given 
by Dr. H. O. DeGraff, Professor of So- 
ciology at the University of Akron, on the 
subject “The School of the Future.” 

At each of our meetings we are planning 
to introduce a different member of the 
University faculty and acquaint him with 
the members of the chapter. 

At a Christmas party in December new 
members were initiated, 

Zeta Zeta chapter. State Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, reports: 

At our meeting on November 7, the 
officers, excluding the president, were 


elected ... the president having been 
elected last spring, when our number of 
students who were to be on campus this 
year was too small to permit a complete 
election. The new officers are as follows; 
vice-president, Doris Paine, 43 Johnson 
Drive, Brightwaters, Long Island; Secre- 
tary, Barbara Turfler, 13 1 West Main 
Street, Middletown, New York; treasurer, 
Bernard Wallerstein, North Road, High- 
land, New York; historian-i eporter, 
Jeanne Schechter, 191 Burtis Avenue, 
Rockville Center, New York. 

The Gamma Epsilon chapter of Mont- 
clair State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey, held its regular monthly 
meeting on October 28, 1946. 

The main program of the evening was 
concerning the induction of the twenty- 
seven newly elected members in an impres- 
sive candlelight ceremony. 

After the formal induction, Dr. Henry- 
etta Sperle, tlie sponsor of our chapter, 
gave a very interesting and apropos talk on 
the history of Kappa Delta Pi in general 
and of the Gamma Epsilon chapter in par- 
ticular. Dr. Sperle discussed some outstand- 
ing personalities of Kappa Delta Pi in addi- 
tion to the main principles and objectives of 
the organization. 

Following the lecture, an informal social 
hour was held. 

On November 6, sixteen Juniors and 
four Seniors were initiated into Epsilon 
Tail chapter. State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York, Following the initia- 
tion a general meeting was held, which in- 
cluded an outline of the year’s program 
with the theme, “Materials of the Post-War 
World.” In connection with this theme a 
display of new materials will be arranged 
for the benefit of the entire college. Discus- 
sions, a symposium and a talk by an expert 
in the field of modern science will be in- 
cluded in the year’s program which will in- 
clude a variety of subjects. 
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Bed-time Story of 5045 A.D. in Mars 

Marie Brawka 


Editor’s note: The following story received 
second prize in an editorial contest sponsored by 
Delta Epsilon chapter of Kappa Delta Pi at the 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois. 

NCE upon a time, in a land that manu- 
factured the first atom bomb on a 
planet called Eartb, there lived thousands 
on thousands of pigeons who were just in 
their pin-feathers. There was just one duty 
that these little pigeons had and that was 
to be able to fly strongly and gracefully 
through the beautiful blue heavens of True. 
Democracy. 

Every day except Saturday, Sunday and 
holidays, these pigeons would come to bird 
houses called schools and there, under the 
leadership of kingbirds, the pigeons would 
study about flying in Democracy’s heavens. 
Oh, they didn’t just study about flying, they 
studied about hunting worms and building 
new nests and learned to sing the latest bird 
songs; but, mostly, they studied about fly- 
ing. 

But something went wrong with the 
course of study and some vultures, who 
really wanted the pigeons to fly in a cloudy, 
stormy sky of Greed and Hatred, got con- 
trol of the course of study. The vultures 
told the kingbirds what to teach, and if the 
kingbirds didn’t teach it, they were fired. 
Some kingbirds thought that maybe the 
vultures were right after all . . . and some 
of the kingbirds thought they were still 
teaching the pigeons to fly to the beautiful 
blue skies of True Democracy. 

The pigeons were taught to hunt bigger 
and better worms that furnished all of the 


vitamins, and the pigeons were taught to 
make bigger and better nests with air-con- 
ditioning. But, their wings were clipped 
and they were cooped up so they didn’t 
get a chance to practice any flying. They 
were given the wrong direction, detours, 
and old maps, made in 1780, to get the sky 
full of Democracy. 

So, when these young pigeons were given 
their diplomas, they started to fly for the 
beautiful blue sky, because they thought 
they were well equipped and ready for the 
trip, for that is what the kingbirds told 
them. 

But, the pigeons found that they didn’t 
know the way . . . and they found their 
clipped wings wouldn’t fly straight . . . and 
the pigeons, because they had been cooped 
up so much, found that they weren’t strong 
enough to fly through the winds and air 
pockets. And the road had changed since 
the maps were printed. 

In short, the pigeons kept floundering. 
The more they floundered, the more ter- 
rified they got; the more terrified they got, 
the less clearly they could think; the less 
clearly they could think, the more they 
floundered . . . until, oh, well, they fell 
flat on their faces in the valley of Doubt 
and Insecurity. 

One of the vultures came over the valley 
and won the pigeons over with promises of 
better things in the sky of Greed and 
Hatred. And the poor birds picked up their 
broken wings and followed the vulture to 
the stormy, cloudy sky of Greed and Hatred 
and there they’ve been, ever since. 
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On the Fifteenth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Beta Psi Chapter 
of Kappa Delta Pi 

(Eastern Illinois State Teachers College) 

(Charleston, Illinois) 

Were I with you tonight, I should not see 
Your faces, or look into your eyes. 

It would be another spring, another May 

Five years past. The faces of my allies 
In absence would be before me. Then 
The years to count were ten. 

I recall that night and I remember 

Who did the office which is mine tonight; 

And I remember what was stoutly said 
In pledge to vows which here unite 
You as they then did us. Let us recall 
What binds us all. 

Have we made good our word? or did we mouth 
Phrases fine-sounding, grateful to the ear 
But hollow, empty, glibly pattered out 
After the coffee, shallow, insincere, 

Lost in the flow of social amenities. 

And given less thought than these? 

This is no time 

For meager protestations smoothly made 
Of faith renewed where faith there never was. 

Before we speak — let all our minds be stayed 

On thoughts of what we promised when we bound 

Ourselves to one another and to those 

Who went before; then let us care 

To make our deeds with our professions square. 

Marguerite Little 
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At the Foot of the Rainbow 

Evelyn Hellman 


Editor’s note; The story below received hon- 
orable mention in an editorial contest under the 
auspices of Delta Epsilon chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi at the State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois. 

H OW many times have you heard the old 
saying that there is a pot of gold at 
the end of a rainbow? I remember as a 
child the great disappointment of walking 
through the end of a rainbow and not find- 
ing the pot of gold. Have we been seeking 
for a pot of gold at the end of this war in 
the form of peace? The pot of gold is the 
myth, but peace is not — at least it does 
not have to be. 

Confucius once said that “Men can- 
not work together unless they have a com- 
mon principle.” In the speech he wrote the 
night before his death Franklin D. Roose- 
velt said, “Today we are faced with the 
pre-eminent fact that if civilization is to 
survive, we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships — the ability of all peo- 
ples of all kinds to live together and work 
together in the same world at peace. 

Isn’t it strange that two such great men, 
living centuries apart, had the same ideas 
on world peace? And yet with this wealth 
of experience behind it the world goes on 
fighting, each time with more force, vio- 
lence and horror than before. 

There can be no peace with prejudice 
and fear controlling the world as it does 
today. How can men live together peace- 
ably when they are in constant fear of 
starvation, poverty and invasion? How can 
men be able to know what they are living 
for and organize a society which will let 
them live at all with this great hatred of 
each other constantly coming between 
them? 

Fear destroys all peace. Therefore, a 
truce cannot be called peace. It is merely 


an “intermission” between wars. Yet how 
many even intelligent people realize this? 
Why should there be any agreement at all 
between nations if they trust each other? 
The point is that they don’t and if nations 
distrust each other, war is bound to break 
out again and again. The basis of local and 
partisan patriotism that says “America 
first” or “England first” is fear — fear of 
not enough food for its people, fear of in- 
vasion, and fear of not having enough 
arms to protect itself in case of invasion. 

There can be no real peace with race 
prejudice the world over. We are not wild 
animals and yet we have little more in- 
telligence than they when it comes to get- 
ting along with one another. The greatest 
lesson that the world must learn is tolerance 
— that it takes all kinds of people to make 
a world. All people are peculiar. What a 
dull world it would be if we were all alike! 
We, too, are peculiar to the other peoples 
of the world. All people have different 
environments and are therefore bound to 
be different in customs and physical ap- 
pearance. Do we then have the right to 
call ourselves superior? 

Education today seems to be chiefly con- 
cerned with training the individual for a 
“good job.” It doesn’t seem to be much 
concerned with training the individual to 
do a “good job” of getting along with his 
fellow men. He goes in ignorance of what 
has happened in the past and what is hap- 
pening about him in his daily life. He scoffs 
at the peculiarities of a people different 
from himself, and he calls himself “su- 
perior” to a race of people that boasts such 
outstanding members as Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Marian Anderson. How can 
the world exist full of such men as these? 

The world looks to the United States 
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nt the present as an example. Are we going 
to continue to set the example of race riots, 
labor strike, and general unrest for the rest 
of the world? No, the people of the United 
States and the people of the entire world 
must be educated to understand in their 
minds and hearts the conditions of pence and 
the very nature of peace. Until men have 
a knowledge of contemporary and past 


events in realistic terms, this problem o 
world peace will remain unsolved. I sa- 
realistic because the common man doe 
not like to think in abstractions. Let educa 
tion come “down to earth” so that mei 
can learn to think, be able to understani 
the problem they are trying to solve, an: 
from a knowledge of past events — knov 
what not to do. 


“^The modern world is demanding character. ... The question is on 
everyone's lifs, not only can we develop a world conscience, but have 
we character enough to solve the economic and social problems within 
America? Can we learn the disciplines that are needed to bridge the 
gap between races and classes? Have we m-oral stamina enough to 
clear away our slums and eradicate poverty? Democracy and character 
go hand in hand, atpd we know that no true democracy will come 
without .sacrifice. We know too that sacrifice of privilege comes only 
with character. . . . We need persons with the vision and the moral 
-fibre that will enable them to act wisely, justly, and unselfishly in new 
situations. We need people who have the stwff in them- to make them 
act for social cohesion, even when this common good cuts across the 
personal immediate satisfactions, to act without compulsion for this 
social good, to give what it costs freely and with sacrificial ardor. 
Here is the challenge of our time to our educational system. Are 
we meeting it, and can we go forward to meet it, whatever the future 
may demand ? — Dean Mary Ely Lyman, Sweet Briar College. 
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Two Laureate articles are published in 
this issue. One, Vantage Grounds in the 
Progress of the Science of Music, is “a sort of 
side product to my In Search of Beauty 
which is to come out early in the year,” 
writes Carl E. Seashore, the author. Re- 
tired from the Deanship of the Graduate 
School of the University of Iowa “several 
times” and recalled for war service, Dean 
Emeritus Seashore is again free to pursue 
his writing. All of our readers will remem- 
ber him for his Seashore Tests of Musical 
Ability and for his many writings on gen- 
eral education. 

The second Laureate article is by Ste- 
phen Duggan. It gives a revealing view of 
the movement of forces all over the world 
and points to the future. The subject, The 
Education of the Politician in the Postwar 
World is timely and important. Dr. Dug- 
gan has for many years been Director of 
the Institute of International Education, 
a position from which he has only recently 
retired, his son succeeding him. For years 
a leading figure in the field of interna- 
tional education, he has written extensively 
in the field of history of education and in 
comparative education. In 1943 his Pro- 
fessor at Large gave a comprehensive view 
of education tliroughout the world. 

Education and Politics is a paper by Rob- 
ert Ulich, Professor of Education in the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. Originally prepared as one of 
a series of addresses to he given at Welles- 
ley College, it is being published here as a 
contribution related to the present confused 
world situation. Formerly counselor in 
charge of Saxony universities in the Saxon 
Ministry of Education, and since 1934 on 
the Faculty of Harvard University, Dr. 
Ulich has written much. Last year his His- 
tory of Educational Thought was published. 
He is now writing another volume on a 
fundamental educational problem. 


They Blame the Home for Delinquency 
is a stimulating article by P. F. Valentine, 
Dean of General Education, San Francisco 
State College. Dean Valentine has written 
several articles for us previously and occa- 
sionally sends us a book review. 

Sir Fred Clarke, Professor of Education 
and Director of the Institute of Education 
of the University of London (retired last 
summer) is still active in the educational 
field. When the editor of The Forum 
was discussing his retirement with him last 
summer on a visit to England, he remarked 
“I look upon retirement as a process, not 
an event.” He is chairman of the legally 
instituted Advisory Committee to the Na- 
tional Ministry of Education of England, 
a committee of twenty-one members com- 
posed of leading citizens from all walks of 
life in Britain. In the article which we now 
present with the title. Recent Reforms in 
English Education, he estimates the prog- 
ress made in England’s educational pro- 
gram and the diflficulties which lie ahead. 

Alexander P. Cappon, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, University of Kansas City 
editor of The University Review for five 
years, is the author of Fraternhsation with- 
out Fraternities. Among his published books 
are Shelley’s Religion Interfreted On 
Looking Into Chaf man’s Plato-, Irving 
Babbitt and His Fundamental Ideas and 
An Alien Among the Imagists. 

The Road to Misunderstanding is a brief 
paper by Isabelle J. Levi, of the Department 
of Social Sciences, Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati. She sponsors a radio program 
for schools and has instructed in the sum- 
mer session of the University of Cincin- 
nati. She is a member of Zeta chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

T he Fate of the Fundamentals was writ- 
ten by Elbert Fulkerson of Southern Illi- 
nois Normal University. This old and yet 

(Continued on page 384) 
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Vantage Grounds in the Progress of 
the Science of Music' 

Carl E. Seashore 


M ore has been achieved in the laying 
of foundations for science in music 
in the present century than in all preced- 
ing centuries. The chief reason for this 
is that the applied science of music had 
to wait for the development of under- 
lying sciences such as acoustics, physi- 
ology, electrical engineering, anthro- 
pology, experimental education and 
experimental psychology. In all these 
fields phenomenal progress has been 
made in Instrumentation and standard- 
izing of techniques of measurement in re- 
cent decades. Naturally to these should 
be added the development of a body of 
scientific-minded musical artists who wel- 
come the scientific approaches. The prog- 
ress has been facilitated and rushed at 
phenomenal speed by the practical 
aspects of radio, phonophotography, 
phonography, industrial acoustics and 


the increasing demands for the psy- 
chology of music in these fields as well 
as in education. 

Among the areas in which sound and 
strategic foundations have been made in 
the technique of analysis, measurement, 
classification and interpretation of musi- 
cal phenomena which furnish decided 
vantage grounds, I will discuss the fol- 
lowing: the musical medium, the musical 
organism, technology in the psychology 
of music, sanctions for scientific merit, 
musical talent, the recording and analysis 
of musical performance, the experi- 
mental production of music, foundations 
for musical aesthetics, the academic status 
of music and the service of the psy- 
chology of music for co-operation in al- 
lied arts and the industries. 

The Analysis cmd Measurement of The 
Musical Medium^ The Physical Music 

The musical medium is the sound 
wave. Music as written, performed and 


‘ Based in part on the author’s volume, In 
Search of Beauty in Musk, The Ronald Press, 

1947. 

• 2.61 • 
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heard pertains to sound and nothing 
else. The appreciation of music may be 
enhanced by smiles and hats, environ- 
ment and reputation, calisthenics and 
long hair, but these are not music. Each 
of these accessories might be approached 
in the scientific way but for the present 
purpose the science of the musical 
medium must be built in terms of the 
sound wave. 

In the present century a formidable 
science of acoustics has come forth. This 
science is concerned not only with the 
physical sound but with the theory of 
sound, the response of the psychophysi- 
cal organism to sound, tone production 
and its utilization in arts and industries. 
Witness radio, architecture and noise 
control; the measurement of response 
of the human organism, the physiology 
of hearing, electronics, and especially in 
the period of war, all forms of signalling 
such as radar and radio beams in flying. 
Billions of dollars in terms of lives and 
property have been at stake both for the 
enhancing and saving of life and prop- 
erty. 

It has come to be the responsibility 
of the psychology of music to serve as a 
clearing house for the science of music 
by integrating contributions to music 
made through all such channels, by 
taking advantage of instruments and 
techniques developed for research, by 
attempting to build a systematic psy- 
chology of music by drawing from all 
these sources, and at the same time tak- 
ing responsibility for the original or- 
ganization of research and its interpreta- 
tion to the musical world. It has been 
thrilling for the psychologist in music 
to be associated with these movements 


and have valuable scientific instruments 
and techniques handed to him on a 
golden platter. 

Thus phonophotography in motion 
pictures has thrown into the lap of musi- 
cal anthropologists the possibility of 
making faithful records of primitive 
music in its full and natural settings. 
Phonography has presented music for 
scientific analysis, study and entertain- 
ment. Electronic physiology has fur- 
nished a technique for the measurement 
of the flow of nerve impulses in the 
musical responses of the organism as; 
for example, in measuring pitch dis- 
crimination in terms of the electrical 
response in the inner ear. Psychology 
of music itself has contributed to the 
measurement of hearing, musical per- 
formance, musical guidance and educa- 
tion by the invention of musical record- 
ing instruments, tone generators, the 
designing of performance scores and by 
the establishment of norms of artistry. 

The Analysis and Measurement of 
Asfects of The Musical 
Orgcmism 

The problems of the musical organism 
are quite as large and numerous as those 
of the musical medium, the physical 
music. We no longer speak of the musi- 
cal mind or soul as something ethereal 
and intangible. The concepts of mind 
and body have been integrated in mod- 
ern psychology. The great and central 
problem for the psychology of music 
is that of the response of the body-mind 
musical organism, sensory, motor, as- 
sociational, cognitive, affective and cre- 
ative which have a bearing on music. 

The recognition that there is a parallel 
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between the attributes of the sound wave has become a central problem vital to 


and the organic and mental capacities 
for the hearing of a sound has proved 
one of the most profitable steps in the 
building of the psychology of music; 
because it furnished a basis for the classi- 
fication of musical phenomena. Sound 
waves have only four significant aspects, 
namely, the frequency, the intensity, the 
duration and the form of sound waves. 
Corresponding to these the organism has 
the capacity for hearing and for motor 
control of pitch, loudness, time and tim- 
bre. These facts have been generally 
known by scientists but under the em- 
phasis of the psychology of music they 
have been made the ground work for the 
systematic classification of musical phe- 
nomena, for the definition and determi- 
nation of terms in the musical art and for 
the recognition of unity in the function 
of the musical organism. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments out of this is the recognition that 
the relation of the music produced and 
the music as heard and felt does not 
stand in the ratio of one to one. For 
example, a note of the physical frequency 
444 vibrations can be heard as consider- 
ably higher or lower than this depending 
upon a great variety of circumstances 
which it is the function of psychology 
to discover, measure, and classify. 
Herein lies one of the most fertile and 
tangible fields for the psychology of 
music; namely, the psychophysical de- 
termination and establishment of laws 
for the deviation of a musical event as a 
mental phenomenon from that of music 
as a physical object. 

On the same ground the psychology 
of individual differences in musicality 


the operation of a musical life. 

Technology in the Science of Music 

Of all the arts music is the best 
adapted for rigorous scientific investiga- 
tion and control. We can now take any 
serious musical question into the musi- 
cological laboratory for scientific study. 
This is a very broad statement but scien- 
tifically verifiable by specialists in acous- 
tics. Let me give some sample illustra- 
tions of procedure. 

In a fully equipped recording studio 
the musician, vocal or instrumental, can 
stand before a microphone as in a radio 
studio and sing or play under most favor- 
able conditions, subjective and objective. 
The microphone can be connected with 
various instruments for specific pur- 
poses. For example, there is a battery 
of cameras which record every sound 
wave on motion picture film in an oscillo- 
gram from which the actual performance 
in terms of features of pitch, loudness, 
time and timbre are recorded in terms 
of their physical counterparts which can 
be measured in fine detail. Everything 
that the performer produces as music 
is open to objective analysis and recon- 
struction into a variety of musical scores 
as performance scores. One of these 
cameras records on a separate film at a 
very high speed thus magnifying the 
structure of the sound waves for har- 
monic analysis, and these waves can be 
run through a harmonic analyzer which 
registers on dials a complete picture of 
the internal structure of the tone from 
vibration to vibration in terms of the 
number of partials present, their distri- 
bution, their relative intensities and the 
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grouping into formants. In terms of 
these four features measured all the 
complex forms of musical organization 
such as rhythm, melody, harmony and 
volume can be organized so as to express 
every element in the musical composi- 
tion. All shades of musical expression of 
feeling insofar as they are expressed in 
music are thus laid bare for quantitative 
measurement and interpretation. 

With high fidelity recordings a record 
of musical performance made in any part 
of the world can be taken into the studio 
for this treatment, allowance being made 
for the possible shortcomings of the 
record. This we call a live and musically 
acceptable situation. 

Adjoining this studio is a dead room 
from which all external sound disturb- 
ances are eliminated and the reverbera- 
tions of the room are made relatively 
negligible. The recording in this room 
gives us the true tone. The difference be- 
tween the live tone and the true tone can 
be computed by measurement of the 
sound responses of the live room in itself 
and by comparing the records in the two 
rooms. The dead room measurement 
becomes a basic starting point for all 
treatments of studio and music hall con- 
struction. 

With aU phonophotographic records 
of the music as performed a parallel 
phonographic record is made so that the 
scientific study of the actual visual record 
of the music as heard can be compared 
with the almost infinite variety of fea- 
tures revealed in the photographic film. 
In such a recording studio a different 
set-up may be required for different in- 
struments. For example, the piano cam- 
era is a specialized instrument for piano 


which records in a serviceable way the 
details in the features of the piano per- 
formance on an elaborate motion picture 
film. A sonata can be played on the 
studio piano and out will come a de- 
tailed photographic film showing the 
pitch, the intensity and the duration of 
each individual note in the performance. 
With this again a phonograph record is 
made so that the performance can be 
reheard in relation to the photographic 
record. The profiles of the wave 
forms of complex tones as in piano or 
orchestra can be faithfully recorded but 
are not profitably analyzable at the 
present time. 

For the study of musical instruments 
we must for certain purposes eliminate 
the human element causing variability 
in the tone. This is done by having the 
instrument such as a violin, a clarinet, a 
horn or a piano played by a robot. A 
robot here is an apparatus for the me- 
chanical playing of the musical instru- 
ment so that the performance can be 
repeated and continued as long as de- 
sirable without variation. This is illus- 
trated, for example, in the measurement 
of the effect of a variety of types of 
violin mutes in terms of changes in the 
harmonic structure of the tone as repre- 
sented by the tone spectrum for each 
mute. 

Paralleling the oscillograph as dis- 
cussed above is the oscilloscope, an in- 
strument which reveals to the eye the 
structure of the tone for immediate vis- 
ual study, for example, in rapid ex- 
ploratory study of countless variables 
which determine the quality of tone as in 
the study of the effect on tone quality 
of the elimination of a segment of one 
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or more partials or In a rearrangement 
of partials. 

Sanctions for Scientific Merit of Research 
in the Psychology of Music 

One of the very significant vantage 
grounds gained is the establishment of 
sanctions which guarantee scientific valid- 
ity and merit of an experiment in the 
field of music. In the setting of an ex- 
periment, in the direction of research and 
in the critical reading of published re- 
ports of research in this field, a labora- 
tory psychologist who is conversant with 
music will ask himself a series of ques- 
tions such as the following: 

1. Has the experimenter fractionated 
his problem so that he can deal with one 
specific factor at a time.? 

2. Has he defined and isolated the 
chosen factor for experimentation so that 
it can be varied under control.'* 

3. Are his findings recordable, count- 
able, and repeatable for verification? 

4. Has he kept all other factors, sub- 
jective and objective, constant? 

5. Is the factor measured undistorted 
by isolation from the total situation, sub- 
jective and environmental? 

6. Is the factor measured significant? 

7. Is the statistical method involved, 
if any, valid? 

8. Does it contribute to the establish- 
ment of a general principle, basic and 
enduring? 

9. Are the conclusions after each 
measurement limited to the role of the 
factor measured? 

For a roughly quantitative record of 
these answers the experimenter’s best 
judgment can be expressed on a five 


point rating scale. The answers to these 
nine questions will serve as a minimum 
check of the scientific merit of the ex- 
periment. Each sanction is a test In itself 
and the average for the entire scale has 
but little significance since what we want 
is an analyzed rating. A negative show- 
ing on a single item, if it is relevant, may 
invalidate the entire experiment. It is 
also possible that one or more of these 
sanctions may not be relevant to a given 
situation. For scientific purposes a given 
tone is studied out of its functional set- 
ting, For example, sanction 5 would not 
apply to many of the psychophysic 
measurements which still have true va- 
lidity. 

The most significant aspect of the ap- 
plication of these standards is the dis- 
covery that, in the experimental pursuit, 
practically any issue in musical theory 
or practice can be made to conform with 
these. The list given covers those uni- 
versally recognized in an experimental 
laboratory. However, they apply also In 
legitimate statistics where the things 
counted must be rated on these sanctions 
as in the laboratory. They can be applied 
to recorded music scientifically planned 
and followed with laboratory analysis. 
They also guide the technician in the 
clinical study of abnormal musical phe- 
nomena and in the elimination of sub- 
jective and objective variables. In non- 
laboratory situations they may hold In 
various degrees and constitute a constant 
challenge for the pursuit of scientific 
merit in principle. This is especially true 
in the social sciences and in the creative 
arts. 

The theory on which these sanctions 
is based is called the “specific theory” In 
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opposition to the widely prevalent “om- 
nibus theory” which unfortunately is 
the prevailing theory followed by musi- 
cal educators who refuse and are not able 
to conform with these sanctions on the 
ground that the results of the specific 
theory, though thoroughly scientific, 
have very little practical value. The 
omnibus theorists are satisfied to ask the 
question, “Is this child musical?” 
Whereas the laboratory experimenters 
ask, “In what respects and to what de- 
gree is this child musical?” Many serv- 
iceable investigations may be made on 
the omnibus theory but we are here con- 
cerned with the establishment of an ap- 
plied science. 

The Analysis and Measurement of 
Musical Talent 

This vantage ground is the outcome 
of the general development of scientific 
procedure in the analysis and evaluation 
of the nature of the musical mind or or- 
ganism. We have seen that anything that 
concerns the musical organism can be 
measured. Such measurements reveal 
striking quantitative facts about individ- 
ual differences, which can be correlated 
with the like or dislike, achievement or 
failure in music. It is a general rule of 
quantitative measurements in music that 
the magnitude of the individual differ- 
ences varies with the specificity of the 
measurement. For example, a basic 
measurement of the sense of timbre may 
reveal verifiable individual differences 
in which of two individuals equally cap- 
able in other respects, one may have lOO 
times the capacity of another. This rule 
applies not only to psychophysic meas- 
urements but also to more complex 
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processes such as capacity for creative 
imagination in music. 

Basically we can measure the sensory 
capacity for each of the four basic attri- 
butes of sound in musical hearing or any 
of the complex forms of hearing, and 
for each of these we can measure the 
capacity or ability for tone production. 
Complex processes such as volume, har- 
mony, rhythm, musical intelligence and 
musical imagery can be treated quanti- 
tatively in the same manner. The find- 
ings can be represented as significant 
functional aspects in the musical situ- 
ation. 

Typical of such measurements are the 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talent 
which consist of six measures of talents 
reproduced on phonograph records on 
the exact pattern of procedure in the 
psychophysic laboratory and are valid 
for exact measurements within the limits 
and the handicaps of group testing. They 
are standard measures of these particular 
talents in the public schools. They are 
utilized by anthropologists in the study 
of racial differences. Likewise in the 
field of genetics these measures have 
proved most serviceable in the study of 
musical heredity. They have found a 
great many places in industry where 
hearing has some role. Perhaps most 
significant in war is that in World War 
I it was demonstrated that by utilizing 
some of these tests in the selection of 
listeners for the location of submarines 
by hearing, that in the approved group 
of listeners, one might be ten times as 
accurate as another in locating the men- 
acing U-boat. This meant the saving of 
life and property on a large scale, and 
this difference was predictable for the 
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selection. In the present war the govern- 
ment put out a special edition which has 
become widely used in the selective 
service. 

The Analysis and Measurement of 
Musical Performance 

Measurement leading to analysis is 
one of the large goals of science. A dis- 
tinctly new goal has been reached when 
we can say that it Is possible to record 
musical performance even with much 
finer detail than the ear can hear. From 
this new vantage ground, with complete 
recordings at hand, we can envisage 
countless further strides forward In musi- 
cal science both theoretical and practical. 

Beauty in music consists in large part 
of artistic deviation from the regular, 
the even and the printed score. The per- 
formance score for the violin of a great 
artist will exhibit hitherto unknown or 
unrecognized types of artistic deviation 
in terms of which we can set up a profile 
and compare his performance item for 
item with the performance of another 
artist. We can compare his performance 
in an attempt to repeat exactly the same 
artistic mood or interpretation. We can 
progressively build up an inventory of 
forms of artistic deviation showing their 
frequency and extent, and can make such 
finding the beginning of extensive study 
of any one artistic form of deviation, 
such as the artistic augmenting or dimin- 
ishing of an interval. 

With such material the intensive study 
of a single aspect of beauty can be under- 
taken. A good example of this Is the 
study of the vibrato, a musical ornament 
for the expression of feeling. Here the 
phenomenon has been analyzed into a 
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complex series of features, norms for 
tolerance, range of its occurrence in ani- 
mal life, comparison of individual differ- 
ences among artists and in the acquisition 
and avoidance of an ugly vibrato. In this 
way over 200 musically significant ques- 
tions about this single musical ornament 
have been answered in verifiable form. 
These constitute a manual of Instructions 
for the guidance of vocal as well as in- 
strumental artists In training and on the 
stage. 

In all such studies the aim is to dis- 
cover the sources and the nature of 
beauty and how it varies with subjective 
and objective conditions, all measurable. 
In this approach to music we have an 
analogy to the scientific pursuit of the 
biological sciences. 

The Exferimental Production of Music 

Here we stand on a new height 
reached within the last few years; the 
extraordinary means of producing or 
reproducing any desired or possible tone 
in accordance with a blue print. Take, 
for example, a tone generator for the 
study of the quality of tones. With a 
single generator it is possible to produce 
over a million different kinds of tone 
quality each defineable, mathematically 
and physically, in terms of the harmonic 
structure of the tone. On a panel switch- 
board any one of the desired partlals 
can be varied In and beyond the audible 
range and each such varied deviation 
can be stated quantitatively in terms of 
the prearranged setting on the panel to 
produce it or in terms of harmonic an- 
alysis of the tone produced. No one can 
hear a million differences In tone quality 
but an elaborately organized series of 
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two or three score of conventionally 
audible differences in tone quality can be 
set up in a scale of recognized beauty or 
ugliness ranging from the most beautiful 
to the ugliest producible as a practical 
basis for the identification and naming 
of tone qualities. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more 
fundamental acquisition for the future 
student of the nature of beauty in music. 
To the instrument maker the possibility 
of such working according to blue prints 
and analysis of values present countless 
problems and possibilities for entirely 
new achievements in the building of 
musical instruments. Here is a tool which 
will be readily at command in the study 
of scales and in the testing of theories. 

Scientific Foundations for a New 
Musical Aesthetics 

As a result of the dawn of the scientific 
view in music, a radical new vantage 
ground in the field of aesthetics has 
been established. The learned tomes on 
aesthetics with long historic lineage are 
massive speculations from the arm-chair 
of the musician or the philosopher. We 
are now in a position to challenge the 
promoters of these speculative points of 
view and demand that workers in this 
field utilize all these new tools for in- 
vestigation in the discovery of new 
points of view and the establishment of 
series of verifiable facts about the nature 
of beauty in music. 

The great search in ages past has been 
for a theory of what constitutes beauty 
in music and the answer has been sought 
in some all embracing formula with a 
series of corollaries. These usually mani- 
fest a lack of scientific interest and in- 


sight into the analyzable and measurable 
aspects of musical phenomena. Now that 
we can analyze in the minutest detail the 
structure of tonal beauty into its thou- 
sands of aspects, can measure the re- 
actions of the listener in hearing and 
appreciation, can submit any specific 
theory of beauty to critical laboratory 
analysis and can establish norms of tol- 
erance for each, we have the basis for the 
building of a new structure for musical 
aesthetics. It will not be a wholesale 
solution. It will suffer from the sacrifice 
science makes by fractionating the issue 
and will be an endless job. It will show 
that what is regarded as beautiful to one 
person is not necessarily so to another 
under establishable conditions. It will 
depict the evolution of musical values 
in the rise of man which had its ground 
work in some of the lower animals. It 
will rationalize the teaching of music. 
It will lay a foundation for the blending 
of instruments and furnish blue prints 
for the construction of new types of in- 
struments. It will be sympathetic to 
philosophical or artistic speculation but 
will chasten them by verifying or con- 
demning them by critical analysis. 

Instrumental Aids in the Training for 
Musical Skills 

The perfection of adequate instru- 
ments for this purpose will raise at this 
level the merits of the specific theory 
as opposed to the omnibus theoiy of 
learning on the motor side. At the 
present time most of the training in first 
year courses in music leaves the student 
without any knowledge of what specific 
skill he is trying to acquire or any 
measure of the success of the acquisition. 
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That is the omnibus position. 

On the specific theory the teacher will 
begin with a knowledge o£ all the specific 
skills which the student needs to acquire, 
make the student clearly conscious of 
them and organize drills in which the 
student can register for every trial, the 
degree of success or failure, and measure 
the rate and kind of progress in con- 
tinued training. 

Most fundamental of the essential 
skills are, of course, the control of pitch, 
the control of loudness, the control of 
duration and the control of the timbre 
of the tone; that is, the tonal, the dy- 
namic, the temporal and the qualitative 
foundations for tone control. For each 
of these there are now instruments which 
register to the eye the exact performance 
of each tone so that the pupil can see 
instantly what he accomplished in the 
intonation. These instruments can be 
placed in the musical department and 
one of the surprising principles in mass 
teaching is that the students can be given 
access to the laboratory studio with 
special assignments and with great free- 
dom to practice for themselves, measure 
their progress and acquire fixed skills 
without the continuous presence of an 
instructor. The cost of such equipment 
need not be more than the price of a 
first-class piano. 

Scientific Co-oferation with Other Arts 
and the Industries 

Insofar as it has been developed, the 
science of speech, for example, could be 
deduced bodily from an adequate science 
of music. Speech and music deal with 
the same media, the same measuring 
instruments, the same technique of 


measurement and require the same com- 
bined scientific and artistic attitude on 
the part of the experimenter. A vowel, 
for example, is a vowel whether it is in 
speech or in music. The converse could 
be true except for the fact that science 
in music was the first in the field and led 
the way. 

A science of graphic and plastic arts 
can be developed on the analogy of 
music and there can be both give and 
take. In the visual arts, for example, the 
principle of law in normal illusions is a 
counterpiece to the principle of normal 
illusions in music. Both can be measured 
and classified. Without normal illusions 
there could be no good music or good 
visual arts which is asserted by the 
aphorism, “all art is illusion.” 

One of the most promising outlooks 
for the theory of music will lie in co- 
operation with the film industries which 
have access to the greatest artists and are 
glad to furnish unretouched records for 
analysis in the musicological laboratory. 
Likewise they are anxious to co-operate 
with the musical anthropologist through 
his expert advice in the selection of ma- 
terial for recordings and in the labora- 
tory analysis of sound films. 


Since this article was written at the 
request of The Educational Forum, 
it should have something to say about 
education. The contribution is a bold 
plea for the adoption of rigidly scientific 
and critical points of view in educational 
research. Educational psychologists are 
now facing the opportunity of falling 
into line with other applied sciences 
which can contribute marvelously en- 
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richlng new tools and resources for in- 
vestigation, add their own specific basic 
contributions within specific fields of 
learning, inspire investigators with a zeal 
for the laying of solid foundations for a 
science of education and test their plans 


for research in terms of a check list for 
the establishment of scientific merit. To 
convey this appeal in the realistic man- 
ner, 1 have tried to illustrate the aims, 
resources and techniques within my own 
field, the science of music. 


One sometimes ^ets the imfression that the teacher, the central -figure 
in the educational 'process, is a ‘^forgotten man”, and that effective 
teaching, the essential factor, is taken for granted. 

Government subsidy for 10,000,000 veterans and millions of dollars 
for scholarships and fellowships indicate the publics concern for the 
student. Vast expenditures for library buildings and books, for labo- 
ratories and equipment, and for classrooms and dormitories suggest 
an awareness of the importance of facilities. The development of 
special programs in music and art, in the social sciences, in interna- 
tional studies, etc,, illustrates the emphasis upon the curriculum in 
educational planning. 

In all the discussions about these activities little has been said of 
better provision for the teacher. Slight increases in pay have been 
noted and great shortage of personnel has been referred to, but little 
interest has been mani'fested in the problem of improving the quality 
of teaching and in the teacher himself, —Ouv-eu, C. Carmichael, 
President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 



The Education of the Politician in the 

Postwar World 


Stephen 

T he postwar world is not and for 
many years will not be a “brave, 
new world.” It is today a chaotic and ab- 
normal world, inhabited by confused and 
disillusioned people. As the result of 
technological improvements it is unified 
to a greater extent than ever before in its 
history. As the result of war the attitude 
toward life of practically all its various 
peoples has changed and new standards 
in their political, economic, social and 
cultural thinking have arisen. It is a 
world in which the collective whole, the 
State, everywhere plays a more decisive 
part than formerly but in which, never- 
theless, greater attention to the needs 
and desires of the common man is given. 
It is a world in which the relations be- 
tween classes within a nation and be- 
tween nations have grown ever more 
complicated. It is a world in which the 
problems confronting the politician are 
infinitely more difficult of solution and 
which finds him lacking in the knowl- 
edge and experience to cope wisely with 
them. 

I 

The politician today as always must 
try to regulate the clashes of interests 
within the State so as to strengthen, 
certainly at least not to weaken social 
order, as occurred in France between the 
two wars. That is a far less simple task 
than formerly. In the countries of west- 
ern civilization, classes were more or less 


Duggan 

stabilized before the first world war. 
That war had a disintegrating influence 
upon society in every country. Some 
classes, particularly the landed class, lost 
stature as the result of the conflict 5 
others, especially the laboring masses, 
improved their status. In Russia as the 
result of the Revolution the position of 
the two classes was completely reversed. 
The landed class disappeared entirely, 
the proletariat seized control of the 
State and administered the government 
in its own interest. In the democracies 
many changes took place almost always 
toward the left. Only in the United 
States did the representatives of the 
classes that formerly, controlled the gov- 
ernment resume control and the poli- 
ticians administer the government pri- 
marily in the interest of those classes. 

The period between the two wars was 
characterized by disillusionment among 
victors as well as vanquished. The high 
hopes that had sustained peoples during 
the hard years of the first World War 
were not realized. The years of disil- 
lusionment were succeeded by the Great 
Depression with its accompanying dis- 
content. The period was also one of 
increasing expansion of information. To 
the pulpit, the platform, and the news- 
paper were added the radio and the 
movie, which were of far greater influ- 
ence in mass education. New ideas spread 
rapidly particularly as to ways of meet- 
ing the discontent arising from the de- 
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pression. New theories as to the relation 
of classes to one another took possession 
of large numbers of intelligent people 
and caused concern. But all the ferment 
arising from the projected changes had 
little effect upon the politician who at- 
tempted to solve problems in the ways 
that had served in “the good old days.” 

Then came the war and everything 
was speeded up. For Germany and Japan 
the war was in each case a war of a 
“master race” to compel “inferior” 
peoples to supply the master race with 
labor and raw materials to hasten its 
ultimate control of the world. For the 
democracies and Russia it was a war of 
survival. In all countries the war period 
was the heyday of the politician. Patriot- 
ism and military necessity for immediate 
action permitted projects to go un- 
challenged which in normal times would 
have aroused great opposition. The unity 
of the population was a primary con- 
sideration and political parties were 
wont, voluntarily or under pressure, to 
give up divisive competition for popular 
support. 

The war is over and it has left in its 
wake domestic and foreign problems of 
infinite difficulty due to situations that 
have arisen and are so different from 
any that have confronted the politician 
hitherto that past solutions will not 
suffice. To this has been added a remark- 
able change in the attitude of the mass 
of the people In almost every country. 
Whether fighting at the front or work- 
ing under hard conditions at home in 
mine or factory, they are determined to 
secure a better standard of living than 
they had enjoyed before the war. The 
laboring masses are no longer content 


to advance their interests solely by means 
of the strike. They fought for their 
country in the most horrible war In hu- 
man history and now they expect the 
government of their country to remedy 
abuses and improve living conditions by 
governmental action. 

In the countries of continental Europe 
that have always been accustomed to 
obtain social reforms as the result of 
action by the government, the problem 
for the politician is to determine the 
extent to which government can afford 
to move in the direction of the complete 
nationalization of industries. There ex- 
ists the example of Russia where the state 
controls the entire economic life of the 
nation. And there exists in almost every 
continental country of Europe a power- 
ful communist party which is often in a 
key position and which receives direction 
from Moscow. The communist Influence 
is countered in almost every country, 
however, by a determination upon the 
part of the great majority of the people 
to maintain the independence of their 
country from foreign dictation. The poli- 
tician is today In no easy position in at- 
tempting to adopt a course that may be 
unquestionably for the general welfare 
but may have difficulty in securing popu- 
lar agreement. 

In the Anglo-American democracies, 
especially in the conservative United 
States, the situation is different. Indi- 
vidual enterprise has hitherto been the 
pattern of economic life. Moreover, the 
communist party is a negligible factor 
in the political life of both countries. 
Nevertheless, the movement to the left 
in the Interest of the “common man” 
made real progress between the two 
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wars. This is particularly true of Great 
Britain due largely to the bungling 
policy of the Conservative Party in fail- 
ing to remedy bad conditions resulting 
from the first world war. However, the 
Conservative Party throughout its his- 
tory has usually known when to bow 
before the popular will. The remarkable 
success of the Labor Party in the recent 
general election with its announced 
policy of nationalizing key industries 
probably insures the success of its pro- 
gram. But the program will not go 
through without a struggle for there are 
powerful vested interests that present 
great obstacles. But the politicians of the 
Labor Party will not this time be 
frightened from their position as they 
were under Ramsay MacDonald in 
1934 - 

In the United States the place of the 
“common man” was much improved 
under the New Deal. This was particu- 
larly true of the workers engaged in the 
mass production industries that were 
unionized by the C.I.O. Because of the 
requirements of the armed forces during 
the war, management and government 
frequently yielded to the demands of 
labor and labor found itself at the end 
of the war in a stronger position than 
ever before in its history. But manage- 
ment is determined to “put labor in its 
place” if it possibly can. Strikes are hold- 
ing up reconversion and preventing the 
advent of the high profits envisaged as 
the result of possessing uninjured plants 
ready to supply goods immediately to 
the rest of the world, an advantage that 
might be ruined by delay. The average 
American politician is not a very coura- 
geous person. He knows that it is doubt- 


ful that management and labor will be 
able to compromise their differences and 
that the government will have to settle 
the strike problem. But the pressure for 
quick reconversion is so great that the 
decision must this time be a positive one. 
The politician is on the spot. 

II 

In every country the returning soldier 
furnishes a great uncertainty. Even in 
Russia the government is fearful of the 
influence upon him of his sojourn in 
western countries with their higher 
standards of living. But Russia can prob- 
ably provide the returned soldier with 
his minimum material needs. That can- 
not be true of many other European 
countries. They have been too ruined by 
the war. But will the returned soldier 
be content to find himself and his family 
compelled to live without adequate food, 
clothing and shelter? That is a frighten- 
ing situation confronting the continental 
politician, which requires a drastic solu- 
tion. The alternative for the politician 
is political death. In the Anglo-American 
democracies the uncertainty as to the atti- 
tude of the returned soldier resulted 
largely from the grievance he nourished 
during the war. The grievance consisted 
in the fact that while he was risking his 
life in battle for his country with a pit- 
tance for pay, the workers at home were 
receiving high wages and, in the United 
States at least, frequently engaging in 
strikes to increase their pay. In both 
Great Britain and the United States 
legislation provides for an improved 
status for the returned soldier and the 
G.I. Bill of Rights for the American is 
quite generous. The British returned 
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soldier has moved to the left. No one 
as yet can say what the position of the 
American will become. The American 
politician is eagerly seeking for informa- 
tion. 

Within every country the status of the 
returned soldier is only one of many 
crucial questions confronting the poli- 
tician. Within Russia, Poland, the Baltic 
States, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania 
people are likely to find themselves now 
residing within a strange territory or 
under a strange government. This means 
increased tension in any event but 
especially if they form a minority group. 
No politician representing the group will 
oppose its demands. The United States 
contains one of the largest minority 
groups of any country in the world, 
13,000,000 Negroes. Moreover it is a 
minority group with a special grievance. 
More than half a million Negroes were 
enrolled in the American army who 
fought, and in many instances, died for 
their country. Nevertheless in parts of 
that country they are treated as second 
class citizens who are deprived of civil 
and political rights. In no instance is the 
American politician confronted with a 
more difficult dilemma. The Negro 
points to such principles of democracy 
as the consent of the governed and the 
right to the pursuit of happiness. 
The Republican politician hypocritically 
promises much help and really does 
nothing. The Democratic politician of 
the South is determined to maintain the 
status quo if he possibly can. The Demo- 
cratic politician of the North, fearful of 
the congested Negro vote in the large 
cities, tries to secure reform legislation. 
He is unsuccessful because he cannot ob- 


tain the conservative Democratic vote of 
the South nor adequate support of Re- 
publicans, many of whom have views on 
economic and social questions similar to 
those of Southern Democrats. However 
as the result of the conflict of political 
interests, the Negro is slowly coming 
into his own. 

One of the most revolutionary changes 
that has taken place upon the continent 
of Europe is the granting of the suffrage 
to women in France, Italy, Austria and 
other countries. It is too soon to evaluate 
its influence but it may help to explain 
the recent success of the moderates as 
against the extremists in Austria and 
Hungary. Certainly the change will 
have to be reckoned with by the postwar 
politician. The Pope has already com- 
mented upon its significance for Italy. 

Ill 

We have learned one great lesson 
from our enemy, the Nazis; the recogni- 
tion that education is the primary agency 
by which to secure the adoption of a 
changed attitude toward life. The school, 
the cinema, the radio, the newspaper, 
and the public platform were deliber- 
ately concentrated upon the German 
people, the adult as well as the child, to 
bring about an almost complete change 
of mind. The policy met with such suc- 
cess that Germany could set forth to 
reduce the world to a new despotism. 
At no time did any agency of the League 
of Nations bring to the attention of 
other nations the intense Nazi propa- 
ganda of international hate that would 
inevitably lead to war. Every other na- 
tion has since taken the lesson to heart 
and increased the allotment of funds to 
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education in its budget. In our own 
country where education is regarded as 
the panacea for the solution of all prob- 
lems, it is constitutionally a function of 
the state governments. Hence the mpve- 
raent to realize our educational philoso- 
phy of “equality of opportunity” by 
having the federal government make 
grants of money to the states having 
poorer resources. The movement meets 
with the determined opposition of the 
Southern politician who sees In it only 
the possibility of equality between whites 
and blacks. But the most gratifying 
event of an educational nature that has 
taken place recently was the adop- 
tion of the constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization at London on No- 
vember 16, 1945. If Hitler demon- 
strated the preeminent place of education 
in national life, the new Organization 
emphasizes how important a part it will 
play in international life. 

It can hardly be doubted that religion 
plays a lesser part in the life of today 
than formerly. It is natural, therefore, 
for its remaining adherents to rush to its 
defense when it is attacked. The on- 
slaught upon religion of the atheistic 
Bolsheviki provided the politicians 
throughout the Western world with 
material to win elections. The more re- 
actionary the country the more vigorous 
the defense. Hitler used the defense of 
religion as one of the greatest justifica- 
tions for his attack on Russia and he 
was ably seconded by decadent Spain. 
Hitler lost the war but the religious 
element in every country remains a force 
opposed to real collaboration with Rus- 
sia. This is an obstacle to realizing the 


objectives of UN which Is of great con- 
cern to the politician of the postwar 
period. 

When the politician looks abroad he 
finds himself confronted with problems 
of as great difficulty of solution as those 
at home. On every side he must make 
decisions of momentous consequence to 
his country. If he Is a politician in a 
small country he learns that as the result 
of the war his country’s independence, 
equality, and sovereignty are merely 
formal and that he must ally himself 
to one of the few remaining Great 
Powers for security and possibly sur- 
vival. If he is a politician in one of the 
Great Powers, he finds that his country’s 
interests, military, political and eco- 
nomic, in some cases clash decisively with 
the interests of other Great Powers. 
Whether he is a politician in a weak na- 
tion or in a powerful nation his country 
is now a member of the United Nations 
Organization which guarantees the se- 
curity of all. But the Organization has 
only started to function and he is in 
doubt as to its success, especially as he 
has not complete confidence in some of 
its members. He must attempt to solve 
as many of the problems bequeathed by 
the war as can be done in order to let the 
UN start its career unhampered by them. 
But he has discovered that some of the 
problems are almost Insoluble even by 
compromise and are sources of constantly 
increasing friction. In the meantime the 
urgency for solution has been infinitely 
increased by the invention of the atomic 
bomb which if not controlled in its uses 
may result in the destruction of all na- 
tions, great and small. Of all the prob- 
lems that must be solved, this is the 
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most frightening to the harassed poli- 
tician whether he is of a state having the 
secret of the bomb or not. 

But the foreign questions requiring 
solution are not only between so-called 
sovereign states. No question is more 
exigent than the problem of colonialism. 
The industrialized and imperialist states 
in order to sell their goods to the weak, 
backward or congested peoples of Asia 
and Africa had of necessity to raise the 
standard of living of those people. They 
introduced roads and railroads, public 
health and sanitation, schools and news- 
papers to teach the colonials to appreci- 
ate the goods and even brought in the 
radio and movie for recreation. The im- 
perialists preached the importance of 
stable and just government. The colo- 
nials absorbed the lessons. They read 
much in the books of their conquerors 
concerning liberty and democracy and' 
self-determination. Even before the war 
they began to demand a share in the 
government of their own country and in 
the privileges that go with self-govern- 
ment. During the war Mr, Churchill 
announced that as the First Minister of 
the Crown he did not intend to preside 
at the liquidation of the British Empire. 
That statement and the weak pronounce- 
ment in the Charter of the UN concern- 
ing the trusteeship of colonies developed 
a conflagration throughout most colonial 
empires. Those empires have to fight to 
prevent their liquidation. The Dutch 
cannot survive as one of the important 
middle-class nations of Europe if they 
are deprived of the wealth flowing from 
their East Indies empire. The British 
fearful of the reaction of a successful 
revolution in the Dutch colonies upon 


Malaya, Burma, and India fought for 
the Dutch cause in the East Indies. The 
French are hanging on frantically to 
their badly governed colonies in Indo- 
China as a matter of prestige, if nothing 
else. The politicians of Britain, The 
Netherlands and France are making be- 
lated promises of sharing with the na- 
tives in the government of the colonies. 
•But they must know by now that colonial 
imperialism is dependent in the last 
analysis upon military force and not 
upon promises for reform. It is a ques- 
tion whether any one of them will have 
the necessary force in the future In the 
face of resurgent colonials’ insistent de- 
mands. 

Limitation of space prevents a continu- 
ance of discussion of other immensely 
difficult problems that will confront the 
politician in the postwar world. But one 
problem, the most important of all can- 
not be left unconsidered: the reconcilia- 
tion of Individual liberty with social se- 
curity. Since the beginning of time there 
has existed in every society whether it be 
as low a form as that of the Bushmen of 
Australia or as advanced as that of Eng- 
land, the question of how much freedom 
shall be allowed the individual to real- 
ize his being and how much control shall 
be maintained by the social whole, the 
State, in order to save itself. Down to the 
first world war the extremes of differ- 
ence in the solution of the problem were 
found In the East and the West. In the 
East the unity of society was tenaciously 
held: the individual was suppressed, his 
destiny was controlled by some force ex- 
ternal to himself, e.^., ancestor worship 
in China or the caste system in India. As 
one moved west there was a continuous 
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increase in the freedom of the individual 
until one came to the United States 
where it was greatest. But partly be- 
cause of the social movements described 
in the previous paragraph, partly as the 
result of the first World War, there has 
developed a partial reversal of attitudes 
in the two areas; a greater insistence 
upon the rights of the individual in the 
East; a greater emphasis upon the part 
of the State in the West. The demand in 
the East for greater freedom of the in- 
dividual, the group and the nation often 
in the past took the form of local boy- 
cotts and uprisings but it is now openly 
revolutionary in character. The move- 
ment in the West for greater state con- 
trol eventuated in the form of fascism 
in Italy and Germany. A terrible war 
had to be fought by the democracies 
of the West to maintain their practice 
of Individualism. The result of the war 
will probably be an extension everywhere 
of the principles of democracy instead 
of totalitarianism, the objective of the 
fascists. No problem in any society com- 
pares in Importance to this one of recon- 
ciling individual liberty with state 


control. Its solution is a permanent 
challenge to the politician in every 
country. 

The growth of knowledge during the 
past fifty years has been amazing. The 
accumulation of facts in all fields of 
study is beyond the power of the indi- 
vidual to absorb. The chief problem of 
higher education today is that of the in- 
tegration of knowledge. Only in a few 
countries like Britain has there been an 
attempt to integrate the variety of po- 
litical, economic, social, cultural and in- 
ternational information in the education 
of the future politician. In most coun- 
tries the politician has come to his posi- 
tion in a purely haphazard manner with- 
out specific preparation for it. The 
problems of the postwar world are too 
complicated and too difficult of solution 
to be undertaken by men and women 
without specific preparation. They need 
it to as great an extent as does the engi- 
neer or physician. It is gratifying there- 
fore to know that in recent years schools 
have been founded, particularly in the 
United States, specifically for the educa- 
tion of the future politician. 


Democracy does not give the feofle the most skillful government^ 
hut it fToduces what the ablest governments are frequently unable 
to create; namely, an all-fervading and restless activity, a sufer- 
abundant force, and an energy which is inseparable from it and which 
may, however unfavorable circumstances may be, produce wonders . — 
Alexis de Tocqueville 



The Battle of Peace 

Wilson MacDonald 



The windmills of Holland are turning again} 

The brown hands of Denmark are churning again} 
The red heaths of England are burning again} 
And Russians no longer must die. 

The birds of the air are home-winging again} 

The legions of China are singing again } 

The church bells in Poland are ringing again } 

And Scotch lasses laugh in the rye. 

Toronto and Melbourne are joyous again} 

The mothers are glad from Seattle to Maine} 

For fire, from the skies, falls no longer like rain} 
And war, like a dream, has passed by. 

Beneath the command of a Carpenter’s Son 
The battle of peace must be fought now, and won} 
A battle that knows not the cry of a gun 
In the land or the sea or the sky. 
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Education and Politics 

Robert Ulich 


S OME hundred years hence historians 
will mark our present age as the 
period of nationalism. The sovereignty 
which religion once held in the minds 
of men has been replaced by the sover- 
eignty of the State. 

I 

This general secularization of western 
civilization has brought about an em- 
barrassing confusion in the relation be- 
tween education and politics. For on the 
one hand we still derive our moral prin- 
ciples and our concept of the dignity of 
the individual from the Christian and 
liberal heritage. I say “Christian and 
liberal” because genuine liberalism, 
which must not be confused with eco- 
nomic laissez-faire, is in essence nothing 
but the rationalist-humanist form of the 
Greek-Christian legacy. On the other 
hand, nationalism and the sovereignty 
of the State over all the other affairs of 
man drive us into a kind of group collec- 
tivism which, rather than elevating the 
individual through sympathetic co-opera- 
tion, often degrades it to a mere tool 
for purposes inferior to the moral stand- 
ards of the individual himself. This sad 
situation is not altered by the fact that 
nationalistic collectivism may sometimes 
raise the individual up to a height of 
greatness and sacrifice of which he alone 
would be incapable. This is the character- 
istic feature of all mass sentiments. 

Nor is “democracy” as such a safe- 
guard against inhumane nationalism. 
Certainly the great difference between 


constitutional democracy and totalism 
is that democracy avows the doctrine of 
the “natural rights of man” and the free 
development of the person, whereas 
totalism, at least in extreme forms, pro- 
duces societies of servitude. But demo- 
cratic countries also are affected by the 
“law of the jungle” which often reigns 
in periods of international conflict. It 
then happens that democracies preserve 
the rights of man at home, but fail to 
transfer them from the in-group to out- 
groups, as is proved by the history of 
colonial expansions and of occupations 
of foreign countries. Even within the 
very boundaries of democracies we meet 
the very mixture of fear sentiments and 
superiority complexes which always ends 
in something which, in reference to re- 
cent events in this country, we might call 
“Mississippi Justice.” 

As a result of this antagonism between 
our Christian liberal heritage and na- 
tionalistic politics, our young people hear 
one thing preached and see the contrary 
done. Their minds become split by the 
contrast between their loyalty to the 
State and their loyalty to their own bet- 
ter conscience through which speaks the 
voice of humanity. But the silencing of 
the inner voice — which is the comfort- 
able way preferred by the majority — 
never goes on without danger to the per- 
son. He either becomes a hypocrite with 
an amazing capacity for twisting reality, 
or he accepts the dual standard between 
group behavior and individual morality 
with a cynical shrug. 
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There is no intelligent, thinking, and 
morally sensitive adolescent who does 
not run into conflict, whether or not he 
talks about it. Often the dilemma is ag- 
gravated by the collision between the 
religious tradition taught at home or in 
Sunday School, and the ‘^scientific” atti- 
tude recommended in the courses in bi- 
ology. If the parents and teachers them- 
selves do not understand it, one cannot 
expect him to understand that there is no 
conflict necessary between a deeply re- 
ligious and a truly scientific attitude. Nor 
can the adolescent clearly understand to 
what extent his textbooks, and sometimes 
even his teachers, are selected according 
to onesided political and sectarian prin- 
ciples rather than according to quality. 
But somehow he senses it and becomes 
suspicious of the society in which he lives. 
The conflict of generations is not only a 
rebellion of the young against the par- 
ents j it is also due to the young person’s 
realization of the broken character of the 
society to which he is supposed to “ad- 
just” himself. If the conflict of genera- 
tions were a conflict merely in individual 
relations, we would never again need 
fear a “lost generation.” Unfortunately, 
the reasons lie deeper. 

II 

When we question the role and mis- 
sion of education in this conflictful situa- 
tion, the answer will vary according to 
varying standpoints with respect to the 
power of the State over its citizens. 

The reply of the convinced totalitarian 
is easy. Since the State stands at the top 
of the pyramid of values, it is the highest 
judge over the conduct and thought of 
the citizen. Consequently education is 


education for the State, by the State, and 
with the State. Dissenters do not truly 
belong to the real people, but are out- 
laws and traitors. The State is the peo- 
ple, and the people is the State. It is a 
situation not different from medieval 
Church absolutism: the heretic lost his 
personality and was delivered to the 
woi’ldly power which had to carry out 
the execution. Otherwise it exposed itself 
to the anathema. There was only one dif- 
ference: the Church, according to doc- 
trine, was believed to be the representa- 
tive of a transcendent power of universal 
value, whereas the totalitarian State ab- 
solutizes merely world immanent and 
secular purposes, limited to special ethnic 
and political units. In both cases, how- 
ever, there is autocracy, and it is difficult 
to say which one is more dangerous: the 
one which arrogates to itself the right to 
speak in the name of God, or the one 
which claims to speak in the name of the 
Nation. 

Just as easy as the totalitarian answer 
is the answer of the radical individualist. 
All extremes have the quality of simple, 
undialectic, and therefore false logic. 
Radical individualism, or anarchism, 
condemns all imposition from outside, 
especially the State, and therefore ex- 
cludes also all education that does not 
spring from the individual’s own nature. 

In the middle of the two is the liberal 
democrat. In that he is a liberal, he has 
a certain understanding for theoretical 
anarchism (not to be confused with “an- 
archy”). As a matter of fact the early 
liberals such as Adam Smith never felt 
easy about publicly supported education 
because they were afraid of thought- 
control and the decay of individualist 
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freedom. On the other hand, according 
to the liberal’s conviction, liberty cannot 
thrive without organization and govern- 
ment. Hence he must attempt to build 
the possibility of freedom and change 
within the order of the State. In other 
words, the democratic system of thought 
and organization is pluralistic at least 
on the secular level (which does not pre- 
clude that metaphysically it may culmi- 
nate in a final religious monism) . Liber- 
alism and democracy require the capacity 
of “dialectical” thinking, which, accord- 
ing to Plato, is the only true and mature, 
though also the most difficult, attitude 
of mind. Here is the reason why any 
fatigued, degenerating, and despairing 
society inevitably abandons democracy in 
favor of some simple order. Here is also 
the reason why democracy is always in 
danger within its own national bounda- 
ries, for there are so many citizens of de- 
mocracy who do not possess mental and 
moral capacity for dialectic liberalism. 

Needless to say, education within a 
democracy is much more complex and 
complicated than education within non- 
pluralistic societies. On the one hand 
democratic education has to develop the 
individual to his fullest capacity and 
relate him to the total legacy of human, 
kind, reaching from material needs to 
the highest spiritual aspirationS5 on the 
other hand, education has to incorporate 
man into his organized society and its 
national state. Can we hope that either 
the State will become unnecessary (which 
is the hope of utopian socialism and an- 
archism), or that the State will be raised 
above its present level of competitive 
nationalism and become, with other 
States, the instrument of humane inter- 


nationalism.? This was once the hope of 
medieval Christian feudalism, of eight- 
eenth century rationalism, of Hegel’s 
idealism, and it is again the hope of all 
who, despite severe disappointments, 
work for a modern United Nations. 

At the present stage of historical de- 
velopment both the State-less Society as 
well as the Society of States are visions 
far from realization. Realistically speak- 
ing, since man is not and never will be 
completely rational, his society also will 
never be perfect; there can only be ap- 
proximations of the goal. 

But certainly, in this process of ap- 
proximation education has an important 
role to play, a role which it now recog- 
nizes dimly like an adolescent who on 
one day decides to reform the world, and 
on the next plunges into abysses of 
despair. So educators believe one day in 
mass information by UNESCO, and in 
the “re-education” of obstinate nations, 
whereas the next, or perhaps even the 
same day, they despair of ever improv- 
ing the lamentable social and educational 
situations in their own little communities 
and bow before their local samurai. 
Naturally, this mixture of delusions of 
grandeur, missionary complexes, despair, 
and servility leads toward disillusion. 

Instead we must courageously do at 
home what we like to see done in the 
world, I do not say we must “begin” 
at home and then go into the world. 
There is no chronological sequence. 
Rather it is so that only those who insist 
on doing the right thing at home will 
have the chance and the endurance to 
improve the world. We do not need the 
people who always talk about world 
br-otherhood and neglect their neighbor. 
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III 

So, first and foremost, education in 
and for a democracy must acquire full 
stature. That means the teacher must 
not consider himself, or be considered, 
the obedient servant of the community, 
but its trustee, even more, the trustee 
of humanity. In developing the child’s 
loyalty to the group, he must also de- 
velop loyalty to those values which unite 
mankind above all nations. This cannot 
be done by the simple and comfortable 
equation that “my nation is always right” 
and blinding oneself against unjust and 
oppressive actions committed by one’s 
own side. It is amazing to see to which 
degree men are able to order things into 
the perspective they need for their own 
complacency and comfort. How many 
teachers who are deeply, and rightly, 
aroused by the German concentration 
camps and race discrimination, dare 
speak frankly to their children about the 
persecution of Negroes, the cold blooded 
anti-Semitism which spreads in this coun- 
try, the present food situation in Central 
and Eastern Europe, the so-called “re- 
location” of millions of people, and the 
reckless monopolization of the world 
market by the big nations which may 
lead us into another war? 

It is not false sentimentality which is 
demanded. On the contrary. Had there 
been no false sentimentality, indecision, 
and fear of communism on the part of 
the democratic nations, but instead an 
urge for severe and at the same time con- 
structive action, it would have been pos- 
sible to quench the powers of Mussolini 
and Hitler at the start and to avoid a 
world war. What is demanded is a mili- 
tant attitude whenever the relation of 


man to the universal values of mankind 
or, as religous man would say, to God, 
is cut by nationalist and racial prejudice, 
by false anxiety, lack of realism, hatred, 
and superman desires. 

Fortunately, this task of relating man, 
and especially youth, to universal and 
persistent truths and values is not some- 
thing separate from the concrete experi- 
ences of life. It is a great calamity that 
immature forms of religious instruction, 
textbook morality, and the sentimental 
use of poetry have given people the feel- 
ing that the higher and more universal 
an ethical principle is, the more distant 
it is from life. 

In reality, if these principles were not 
Immanent in life they would be no- 
where. The more embracing values are 
nothing but expansions and generaliza- 
tions of everyday experiences, and vice 
versa. Hence, the counterbalance against 
nationalistic and sectarian narrowness lies 
not in squeezing into the curriculum of 
American children, who are still ignorant 
of the history of this country and of 
Europe, a little bit of everything, or spe- 
cial courses about Russia, the Near East, 
the Far East, and South America. By 
comparison, much could be done to di- 
rect the child’s interest to various parts 
of the globe. But principally the school 
which does not want to become encyclo- 
paedic and shallow must be content to 
lay the seeds of expanding interest in a 
limited area. It depends totally on the 
character of the instruction whether the 
seeds of learning will dry and die, or 
whether they will be the beginning of 
an ever widening and self-active develop- 
ment. The family, for example, can be 
like an oyster and keep its members in 
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an almost closed shell, but it can also 
be the protective center with many 
windows from which the child can look 
into the various avenues and landscapes 
of life. Likewise subject matter can be a 
closed field, an isolated piece of knowl- 
edge which is forgotten after the ex- 
amination is over. But it can also be 
“transparent,” as it were, or the source 
of energy from which transfer starts into 
the adjacent areas of human civilization. 
If there is any sense in progressive edu- 
cation, it is exactly this. And if the 
United Nations and UNESCO are to 
have any really active response, they 
must count on people educated in this 
way. 

This “organic” and “evolving” edu- 
cation, instead of an externally imposed 
semi-intellectualism, has also the ad- 
vantage of keeping the cells of social 
life fresh and vital, whereas unorganic 
and passive learning, still prevailing in 
our schools, frustrates their growth and 
continuous self-renewal. We speak much 
today of such things as planning, cen- 
tralization, and federal support of edu- 
cation. We need them; but at the same 
time we are afraid. We are afraid of an 
increasing surrender of the individual 
and his personal initiative to bureaucratic 
agencies in the capital, and to abstract 
and impersonal powers of control. No 
doubt, these are exactly the forces which 
foster State totalism and split mankind 
into self-centered national units even 
though assembled under the majestic 
roof of a United Nations Organization. 
But there is no reason to be fearful of 
planning and federal aid the moment 
that the smaller organisms, or the cells 
of life, are vital. They will use all the 
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advantages which can come from co- 
ordination, but they will not succumb to 
the danger of changing co-ordination and 
co-operation between smaller and bigger 
institutions into passivity and submis- 
sion of the smaller. 

This, after all, is perhaps the problem 
with respect to the future of western 
civilization. Today nobody can hope to 
master intellectually all the political 
points in debate with which the citizen 
and his State are confronted. But cer- 
tain it is that only those men and women 
will have a chance to decide wisely about 
what is good and useful to them, to their 
community, and perhaps to man gen- 
erally, who have first learned the values 
of decency, co-operation, freedom, and 
good standards of work in their own en- 
vironment. 

Yet, social and political life is not 
merely an accumulation of isolated ex- 
periences, however laudable, nor can 
one single experience become a guide 
for the next experience, unless it is part 
of a meaningful whole. Our work lacks 
motivation and meaning unless we see 
it as a fulfillment of the past and as the 
beginning of the future. Perhaps the 
greatest fascination inherent in the mod- 
ern sovereign State and the deepest cause 
of modern nationalism is that it offers 
such motivation; for it is the highest, 
and only visible, rallying point not only 
of our political, but also of our economic 
interests; it determines our welfare; 
and it acquires increasing influence on 
our cultural and educational life. But, 
as already pointed out, it offers all this 
motivation still on a preliminary and 
relative level. It is a unit of secular 
and finite interests standing against other 
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similar units, i.e., other States which, 
though similar in structure, represent op- 
posing interests. It is a highly compli- 
cated social organism, the most impres- 
sive and powerful which man has created 
so far, but it is not yet incorporated into a 
still higher organism, for example like 
a chord in a melody, Hence modern 
man’s passionate yearning for the super- 
state, the all-embracing political organ- 
ism, the United Nations of the world. 
But how can such higher unity be 
achieved, if each organism refuses to 
overcome itself, because it has no trans- 
cendent mentality which would make 
room for real universality.? 

IV 

Here we return to the problems from 
which we started, and must emphasize 
once more the danger which will come 
if education (or the Churches, or the arts 
and scholarly research) is in danger of 
being devoured by the Leviathan State. 

But how can education escape the peril 
if human society has no convictions from 
which to receive unity and direction.? 
Thus, the discussion of the relationship 
between education and politics ends by 
necessity in the question of a comprehen- 
sive and motivating faith. This faith, in 
some Intellectually advanced individuals, 
_ may have acquired the character of clear 
rationality; most individuals receive it 
from the cultural and religious tradi- 
tion in which they are embedded. But 
have we still such a faith.? If we do not 
have it, or are Incapable of recognizing 
it, then our civilization is foredoomed. 


Even a democratic constitution will not 
help us, because it becomes a living 
reality only through the faith behind it. 
If the faith degenerates the constitution 
becomes just a historical document and 
a fagade that will break down in a deep 
crisis. Here we are at the bottom of the 
dilemma that permeates our modern 
society. Now, since our age is largely an 
empirically minded age, the problem 
arises as to whether it is possible to build 
the faith of the future on a sociological, 
or horizontal, level of human self-trans- 
cendence. This is the naturalist belief, 
most radically expressed in Russian 
Marxism. Or, do we need a re- 
ligious, or vertically directed, movement 
of thought? This, so far, has been our 
Western tradition, for — as already re- 
marked at the beginning of this essay- 
even the rationalistic idealism and liber- 
alism of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries have been ultimately religious. 

This problem cannot be discussed here 
In detail. But whatever the answer may 
be, we can be sure that the relation of 
education to politics must be seen not 
only as a duality, namely education ver- 
sus politics, but as a triad of mutually 
inter-dependent forces, namely educa- 
tion, politics, and faith. This inclusion 
of such an “intangible” factor In our 
thinking about civilization and education, 
or, if one wants to say so, this admission 
of a “utopia” into the number of cultural 
forces, does not stem from the contro- 
versies of philosophical schools of 
thought; it is a statement based on in- 
sight into the character of social reality. 



They Blame the Home for Delinquency 

P. F. Valentine 


P ARENTS must demand obedience and 
respect/’ a luncheon-club speaker re- 
cently declared. “They have been too 
soft. Children need more discipline and 
less coddling. How can we expect them 
to grow up with a respect for the laws 
of their country if they are not made to 
respect the laws of the home?” This 
speaker came out for more corporal 
punishment, and got a rousing hand. 

These remarks were made in an ad- 
dress on juvenile crime and delinquency. 
The speaker had resolved the problem, 
as so many people do, by laying it on the 
doorstep of the home. We hear it said 
over and over again that the responsi- 
bility is “squarely up to the home— the 
fathers and mothers of America,” and 
the declaration invariably evokes a 
demonstration of approval. Thus the 
speaker Is made to feel quite pleased with 
himself for having put his finger on the 
nub of the problem 5 and the audience is 
equally pleased because a scapegoat — or 
a pair of them — has been discovered. 

Like so many catch phrases, this one 
contains a morsel of truth but offers 
words as a substitute for thought. 
Acknowledgement that the cure for 
juvenile crime and delinquency is to be 
sought in the home actually settles noth- 
ing. It does not even mean that we are 
in agreement. It does not tell us what is 
wrong with the home and the parents, 
or how they got that way, and It gives 
no clue as to the proper conduct of the 
home. In consequence we are all at lib- 
erty to join in the common cry and at the 


same time to enjoy our private opinions 
about every important factor in the situa- 
tion. 

When It is publicly declared that re- 
sponsibility for the misdeeds of youth 
rests with the home, many applaud be- 
cause to them it means discipline. It is 
quite likely that the luncheon club hero 
quoted above, as well as eveiy one of his 
hearers, would raise a furor If his child 
were given a paddling by his teacher. 
In fact, it is probable that none of them 
would whip his own child, though each 
rhight at times think that his neighbor’s 
needed a whaling. Most of these men are 
no doubt fairly successful parents, and 
are raising good children largely be- 
cause they do not employ the methods 
of arbitrary discipline and the cane. 
There are times, no doubt, when severity 
and punishment are needed, but these 
are critical exceptions which are handled 
safely and with salutary effect only by 
the wisest of parents. 

Surely no intelligent person can be- 
lieve that discipline, in the austere sense 
of the word, is desirable as a prevailing 
policy in any home. If it is discipline 
we need, it is the kind that proceeds 
through the sane and thoughtful prac- 
tice of parenthood where children are 
nurtured in respect for law. Where they 
are guided through good counsel and 
example in the ways of civilized living. 
If the misdeeds of our youth are due to 
failure in home discipline, it is because 
too few parents have maintained this 
humane kind. 
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When we hear anyone sounding the 
clarion call for discipline, let us demand 
that he explain the brand he is talking 
about. If he comes out with the do-as-I- 
say-or-take-what’s-coming-to-you variety, 
it would be interesting to get his view 
on the kind of parent he would trust with 
it. Surely he would have to be one who 
could administer the home law justly 
and consistently. He would have to be 
one capable of giving punishment with- 
out passion. He would have to be one 
whose own conduct exemplifies the be- 
havior he demands. If he were not these 
kinds of a man, his disciplinary meas- 
ures would only prompt revolt or crush 
the spirit of the child. If this kind of 
discipline is, nevertheless, the necessary 
cure, then Heaven help the children 
whose parents are themselves undisci- 
plined. 

If austere and punitive discipline is to 
be regarded as a cure, it must be because 
there is something to be cured. The thing 
to be cured must be these tendencies to- 
ward crime and delinquency with which 
the home has been charged. How much 
better it would be if such tendencies had 
never developed in the first place. This 
is indeed the crux of the whole matter. 
Stern and rigorous discipline is an emerg- 
ency measure. It is like a major opera- 
tion. It Is something to avoid, if possible, 
by using healthful means from the start. 
This demands the wisdom of good 
parenthood. How wonderful it would be 
if we could implant it among twenty-five 
million families! 

The general applause, when the 
crimes of youth are laid at the door of 
the home, does not all come from the 
disciplinarians. Much of it arises from 


people who entertain other theories. 
There are those who seem convinced 
that the problem would be solved if 
mothers would stay at home and attend 
to their knitting. Another group sees 
waywardness as the natural fruit of the 
broken home, or the home of discord. 
And there are many who lay it all to the 
lack of religion in the home. Without ap- 
praising any of these theories, It is worth 
while to notice, nevertheless, that they 
are specialized versions of the home-re- 
sponsibility thesis. They are usually pro- 
claimed as a true and final cause and 
with a conviction that the snake is finally 
caught by the tail. 

In a complete and honest analysis we 
have to ask ourselves if, after all, we can 
justly hold the home responsible for 
youthful crime and delinquency. What if 
the homes of delinquents are themselves 
delinquent because of outside forces 
which make them so.'’ If a farmer’s crop 
fails because his wells have gone dry, 
he doesn’t blame the wells. He blames 
the weather conditions that caused them 
to dry up. Homes, so to speak, exist in 
a social climate which blights many of 
them. This does not happen through 
fault of the parents, who are quite un- 
aware of what is taking place. It happens 
because the parents of these homes have 
become infected with demoralizing mo- 
tives, values, and tastes which they have 
absorbed from the society they inhabit. 

And just what are the corrupting in- 
fluences which seep into these parents.? 
In what way do they contaminate the 
family life, to the moral detriment of 
children? These questions answer them- 
selves when we think of a home where 
the major emphasis is upon material 
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possessions and the money to buy them 
with. Where the shady aspects of a deal 
are the choicest topic of conversation. 
Where tax evasion and black marketing 
are lauded virtues. Where coin of the 
realm is the common measure of success. 
Where “Get what’s coming to you” is 
the family motto, and one of the joys of 
life is to show that you’ve got it. Where 
having a good time depends upon spend- 
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ing, and finds its outlet in cocktail par- 
ties, night life, and operating a domestic 
bar. 

When a boy from a home like this 
becomes a delinquent, it might seem that 
the home is at fault rather than the boy. 
But after all, how did the home get that 
way? Is it the parents’ fault? Or are they 
victims of over-exposure in the diseased 
areas of our society? 


Among all the shortages in the United States today , that of teachers 
in our 'public schools is perhaps the most fundamentally serious for the 
future of the country and appears least likely to be remedied. To a 
degree never previously approached in this country, or perhaps else- 
where in the world, the development of the young as biological, inr 
telUgent and social beings is in the keeping of our public schools. 
Except in rural districts, the home is becoming more and more, for 
children, a place to eat and sleep, without duties or responsibilities. 
The discipline of daily tasks and the maturing effects of productive 
labor are generally lacking in most urban homes. To the schools is 
largely left the problem of developing worthy citizens of a great 
democracy, ~A. A. A. S. Bulletin, November, ig46. 
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Thoreau 

Dorothy De Zouche 



“I did not wish to live what was not life, 

For living is so dear,” the young man said. 

“I have looked sorrowfully upon the dead 
Here in my Concord village; husband, wife, . 

Rich, poor, old, young, who held the whetted knife 
But had not loved the grain behind the bread. 
Walked blind through autumn scarlet, toiled or bled 
For what was not worth blood nor toil nor strife. 

“I who watched snow swirl against a cornshock 
And dawn break over Walden in the spring, 

I who knew the beating heart’s sharp wonder. 

How could I live by hands upon a clock? 

Since living is so dear, how could I fling 
One sunset down, or miss one roll of thunder?” 
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Recent Reforms in English* Education 

Sir Freo Clarke 


While World War II was still in 
progress, the British Parliament in 1 944 
passed the most sweeping measure of 
educational reform in English history. 
The Education Act of that year may be 
regarded as the nation’s considered re- 
sponse to the challenge of the times as 
an awakened people now understood it. 

Fundamental and far-reaching deci- 
sions have been taken, and now ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and parents, with 
many searchings of heart, are setting 
themselves to discover what these deci- 
sions are to mean in educational practice. 
So England is coming to realize how far- 
reaching the Act really is. 

Its general intention can be stated 
very simply. It continues the powerful 
and deep-rooted national tradition of 
education. At the same time, traditional 
ideas undergo somewhat drastic revision 
and re-interpretation. In particular a 
sincere effort is made to bring the great 
traditional values — too much the privi- 
lege of a few hitherto — within reach of 
everybody. The new law is, in fact, a 
striking illustration of the well-known 
British propensity to make the best of 
both worlds, the old and the new. 

Three great principles are clearly 
enunciated and given concrete expression 


*The term “English” is used here to indicate 
both England and Wales the area to which the 
Education Act of 194.)- applies. Scotland has its 
own system, which is separately legislated for, 
though by the same Parliament. 


in the detailed provisions of the law. 
They are: 

1. Comfrehensiveness, in the double 
sense that opportunity is to be open to 
all according to their abilities, and also 
that a wide variety of influences is 
brought into use and under control for 
the benefit of the growing child. 

2. Indivklmlization. The Act lays 
upon local education authorities the duty 
of providing “for all pupils opportu- 
nities for education offering such variety 
of instruction and training as may be de- 
sirable in view of their different ages, 
abilities and aptitudes.” The same em- 
phasis recurs again and again. 

3. An EdiicMional Logic. The stages 
of education are given as primary, sec- 
ondary, and “further” education, and 
these are defined in purely educational 
terms. The older terminology, now dis- 
carded or redefined, merely reflected the 
accidents of English social history and 
social structure. 

Such are the principles by which the 
program of reform is inspired. Its suc- 
cess will depend very largely upon the 
energy and perseverance with which it 
is carried into effect. Success will also 
depend upon England’s willingness to 
spend much more heavily upon educa- 
tion — an annual sum of perhaps £300 
($1200) millions — and this touches di- 
rectly the nation’s financial prospects, 
by no means fully assured yet. 

The most important condition, how- 
ever, is that the principles of the Act 
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should be sincerely accepted by all 
classes alike, without either evasion or 
dilution. There is good hope that this 
will happen but it cannot be said that it 
is achieved yet. Some influential sections 
of the population are evidently uneasy, 
and even protesting as the true meaning 
of the Act becomes clear. It pre-supposes 
a change so sweeping in sorhe long-estab- 
lished social prejudices and attitudes as 
to amount almost to a revolution. In- 
deed, some good observers maintain that 
a bloodless and non-violent social revolu- 
tion has been proceeding, in English 
fashion, for years past, that it is coming 
to a head in the educational field, and 
that the Act of 1944 gives expression to 
the measure of progress it has made. 

Perhaps, however, the degree of prog- 
ress is overestimated; the social evolu- 
tion, it may be, has to be carried farther 
before the principles of the Act find 
complete and final acceptance. 

II 

To understand the situation we need 
to take note of two outstanding features 
of the English educational system as it 
has been shaped by habit and tradition. 
The first is, that it is not a system “by 
decree” as it were, planned as a whole 
and then put into effect by authority. 
Rather is it like the British Constitution 
itself, a richly diversified growth of in- 
stitutions, customs, practices and modes 
of thought, emerging from the experi- 
ences of national history. Like all vigor- 
ous growths it looks untidy to those who 
love balance, rational order and sym- 
metry. 

Although it is one of the main pur- 
poses of the Act of 1 944 to bring a strong 


element of rational order into the un- 
tidy luxuriance, the historical character 
of the system remains, and will remain. 

The second feature is that it is in no 
real sense a “State” system. The State, 
that is the Government, does not con- 
duct schools or employ teachers or pre- 
scribe curricula. The tradition has always 
been that schools are created and con- 
ducted by one or the other of the com- 
munities which make up English society. 
Formerly the Church or the guilds or the 
towns or some voluntary association took 
the necessary action. Today the great 
bulk of the schools are provided and car- 
ried on by local authorities in counties 
and large towns, that is by communities 
that have themselves a long history, 
longer in some cases than the thousand 
years or so of the monarchy. The State 
does indeed assist financially to the ex- 
tent of more than half of the cost; State 
inspection is a reality, and by the new 
Act, local authorities are to do their 
work under the Minister’s “direction and 
control.” Nevertheless the responsibility 
for actually providing schools still rests 
with the communities and not with the 
State. Thus about a third of the chil- 
dren receiving primary education are in 
schools provided by one or other of the 
Churches, though the secular education 
of practically all such children is the 
duty of the local authority. 

Also there are still many private 
schools, some owned by individuals, 
some provided by Churches or volun- 
tary associations, and of course the great 
“public” schools, so-called (no one seems 
to know why). Many of these are now 
entering into contracts with local authori- 
ties to provide some part of the local 
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service, particularly for secondary educa- 
tion. 

The nature of the task now facing an 
insular and historically-minded people is 
clear enough. It is that of applying ra- 
tional criteria — the criteria of a true de- 
mocracy — in such a way as to involve 
no sacrifice of variety, of initiative by 
the historic communities, of historical 
continuity and of the great values of 
the educational tradition. The same gen- 
eral form is revealed in other great enter- 
prises of social and economic legislation 
now being undertaken and it is quite 
natural that political parties should tend 
to align themselves according to the 
emphasis they place, on the one hand 
upon democratic criteria, or on the other 
hand, upon traditional practices, insti- 
tutions, and values. 

It is of the first importance, however, 
to realize that the difference is only one 
of emphasis; there is no irreconcilable 
conflict of principle. The reforms them- 
selves have almost universal approval. 
It is realized that changed conditions, 
internal and external, call for compre- 
hensive measures of rational ordering, 
while among the more thoughtful pro- 
moters of the Act there was present a 
strong conviction that an age of social 
upheaval called for the forging of power- 
ful instruments of social control and that 
among the most powerful of these was a 
just and well ordered system of national 
education. 

Ill 

The differences are therefore differ- 
ences of emphasis within an agreed 
policy. They are already showing them- 
selves in the working out of the policy. 


Their effect may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to two dualisms which still remain 
with Englishmen as a deposit of history. 

The first consists in the continuance 
of Church-provided schools side by side 
with those provided by public authority. 
Though the numbers have been declin- 
ing somewhat rapidly, the Established 
Church of England can still count its 
schools, mostly small village schools, 
by the thousand. The Roman Catholics 
can count them by hundreds, almost en- 
tirely in the towns, and the numbers are 
increasing. The vast majority, in both 
cases, are primary schools. 

The Act requires that the buildings 
of all such schools shall be brought to the 
approved standard, and offers fifty per 
cent of the capital cost. (It must always 
be remembered that since 1902 the secu- 
lar instruction in such schools and the 
daily maintenance of their working are 
the responsibility of the local authority.) 

If the Church can fulfill this condi- 
tion, it retains substantial rights of man- 
agement and, subject to a “conscience 
clause,” complete freedom in religious 
instruction. If it cannot, then the school 
passes to the local authority but with 
some rights concerning religious instruc- 
tion still remaining. The strong prob- 
ability is that few Churches of England 
schools will be able to fulfill the condi- 
tions and that all or most of the Roman 
Catholic schools will. 

It is a curious and significant fact that 
even at this day Parliament could be 
persuaded to adopt a clause making it 
obligatory not only to begin the school 
day with an act of worship but also to 
provide for religious instruction in 
schools of both types. In Church-pro- 
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vided schools the instruction may be, 
and usually will be, denominational. In 
those publicly provided the device of the 
“agreed syllabus” is adopted. This, in 
effect, is a course of instruction assented 
to by the various Churches (other than 
the Roman Catholics, who do not co- 
operate). In many such syllabuses a sur- 
prising measure of agreement is mani- 
fested. 

Many thoughtful people, genuinely 
concerned for religion, are uneasy about 
the effects of statutory compulsion. In- 
deed it is not difficult to see that Parlia- 
ment’s action in the matter may have 
consequences other than those intended. 
But, clearly, it is believed that the major- 
ity of English parents desire that their 
children should be made aware of the 
elements of Christianity and should 
know something of the English Bible. 

The second dualism occurs at the sec- 
ondary level. It is more complicated 
and likely to be even harder to resolve. 
It is that between schools provided or 
aided by public authority on the one 
hand and the so-called “independent” 
schools on the other hand. These latter 
are not just private proprietary schools 
but trust-foundations, with the great 
“public” schools at their head, which are 
strong enough to carry on without public 
aid. Though not numerous they exert 
great influence, partly because of their 
high social prestige, partly because the 
great majority of men now in national 
positions of weight and influence went 
to school in one of them, and partly (and 
quite genuinely) because their resources 
and the fact that they are mostly board- 
ing schools enable them to give a richly 
humane education much more easily than 
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is possible in most publicly-provided day 
schools. 

This dualism, the effects of which are 
more and more deeply felt, and often 
resented, as the democratic urge gathers 
strength, has become much more acute 
as a result of the 1944 Act. Previously 
the great majority of children received 
post-primaiy education at the “senior” 
stage of the “elementary” school, that 
is, between the ages of ii-plus and 14. 
Not more than about 1 5 per cent of the 
ablest passed at the age of i i-plus to the 
secondary school where staffing, salaries, 
buildings and amenities were on a higher 
level than in the elementary school. Now 
by the Act the name and category of 
“elementaiy” are abolished; all school- 
ing above i i-plus is to be graded as sec- 
ondary and all types of secondary edu- 
cation are to be regarded as in parity. 
The leaving-age is to be raised to 15 in 
1947 and finally to 16. 

The achievement of real “parity” will 
take a long time: a school that was “ele- 
mentary” only yesterday, with the lowly 
social esteem that the word has always 
implied in England, will not easily ac- 
quire the same estimation as an ancient 
but rejuvenated “grammar school,” 
proud of its traditions, always regarding 
itself as secondary. 

So in the secondary field the major 
dualism now proliferates in a number of 
sectional conflicts, so numerous that here 
we can do no more than illustrate them. 
Since there is now a uniform salary-scale 
for all teachers whether in primary or 
secondary schools and a uniform mini- 
mum of qualification, the schools that 
were already secondary under the former 
system tend to feel they have been de- 
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graded. So there is friction between 
“old” and “new” secondary. 

Further, there is a group of secondary 
schools known as “direct-grant” schools, 
which receive public aid not through the 
local authority, but directly from the 
Ministry. The list of such schools has 
been revised but is still considered by 
many to be too long. They may still 
charge fees as public authority schools 
may not do. So they regard themselves 
as of superior grade. A few have re- 
nounced all public aid and have “gone 
independent” to push themselves still 
higher. There is a tacit grading even 
among the “independent” schools, and 
so we get now in secondaiy education a 
hierarchy of esteem in stages often finely 
distinguished, from the great public 
schools at the top to the lowly “senior 
elementary” school of yesterday at the 
bottom. 

In a rather odd way the two ends will 
shortly come together. Local authorities 
have power to pay full fees at a “public” 
school of pupils selected from their own 
schools. Some are preparing to use this 
power. The objection is at once raised by 
many that this means, in effect, a sub- 
sidy from public funds to schools not 
under public control. More will cer- 
tainly be heard of this. Indeed there will 
be no better test of the inventiveness and 
good sense of a rising democracy than 
its response to the challenge now facing 
it. Put simply it is that of vindicating 
democratic principle without sacrificing 
diversity and the values of tradition, and 
above all without applying the steam- 
roller of bureaucracy so as to reduce 
everything to a dull mediocrity. 
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IV 

In this article stress has been laid on 
these problems now facing England 
which may prove instructive to other na- 
tions. To illustrate more fully the hu- 
mane spirit which animates the new 
policy as a whole reference must be made 
to some other outstanding features. 
Nursery schools are to be provided 
wherever the 'need for them is proved: 
the duty of arranging for free medical 
treatment is laid upon local authorities 
and the system of medical inspection is 
strengthened 3 provision is to be made for 
a free daily meal and a daily distribution 
of milk to school-children, and a much- 
needed increase of special arrangements 
for the care and education of afflicted 
children is imposed as a further duty. 
This concern for the quality of the in- 
dividual life and everything that may 
affect it is further shown in the insistence 
upon schemes of instruction and treat- 
ment suited to the needs and peculiarities 
of each child. 

Through such requirements, educa- 
tional policy and social policy tend to 
come together; school meals, for in- 
stance, are both a means of education and 
a part of the new plans for social in- 
surance. Concern for the quality of the 
individual life does seem to be now an 
animating principle of both educational 
and social policy. 

The same tendency is apparent in that 
highly-diversified field of educational ac- 
tion following the years of compulsory 
schooling which in England is called 
“further” education. Here again what 
were formerly powers of local authorities 
now become duties and new duties are 
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added. Much more extended provision is 
to be made for technical education and a 
quite new institution called the “County 
College” is to be set up at which at- 
tendance for at least one day a week 
is to be obligatory upon all young work- 
ers up to the age of eighteen. It is to 
provide general rather than technical 
education and its scope and purpose are 
now the subject of lively discussion. 
Closely allied with it is the “Youth 
Service,” a characteristically English 
growth of recent years, in which local 
authorities and voluntary organizations 
combine to provide youth-clubs and 
other facilities to meet the personal and 


social needs of adolescents. Finally men- 
tion must be made of the duty of local 
authorities to ensure that able boys and 
girls who are fit for university education 
and wish to have it will receive it. 

Enough has been said perhaps to show 
that Parliament in England has set up a 
generous and liberally-inspired frame- 
work. It is now for administration and 
the public sense of social and national 
destiny to ensure that upon this frame- 
work a pattern shall be woven bearing 
the marks of a people that continues 
not only to be free but at the same time 
faithful to its best traditions and equal 
to the demands of its future. 


1 think that democratic communities have a natural taste for freedom; 
left to themselves, they will seek it, cherish it, and view any frivation 
of it with regret. But for equality their fassion is ardent, insatiable, 
incessant, invincible; they call for equality in freedom; and if they 
cannot obtain that, they still call for equality in slavery. They will 
endure foverty, servitude, barbarism, but they will not endure 
aristocracy. ~ kLEy . vs , de Tocqueville. 



Fraternization without Fraternities 

Alexander P. Cappon 


R ecently I was about to take a train 
■ for California when a wire came 
from a friend who knew of my prospec- 
tive journey. The telegram read: “On 
your way West stop over to see me.” 
Although I was caught up in a whirl of 
hurry and nervous excitement, I could 
not resist the invitation, in spite of its 
impromptu character. Jim and I had al- 
ways been very close to each other. Ac- 
cordingly, I arranged for a stop-over and 
the following evening found myself 
seated with a number of Jim’s acquaint- 
ances in the long attractive living room 
of his country home. 

As my host, Jim Anderson, was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of a 
well-known university, our conversation 
drifted to the subject of student life, and 
thence to fraternities and sororities. One 
of the other men in our gathering was 
Jack Wakeward, the journalistj he had 
come with his friend, Ted Benson, Dean 
of the Graduate School. The women 
present were Gwendolyn Anderson, who 
was a member of a sorority in her col- 
lege days, Edith Benson who was not, 
and Mary Wakeward, a woman of in- 
tellectual interests who, it happened, 
had never attended a college. 

Our discussion did not settle anything 
of importance, but it had an interesting 
round-table quality, and I decided to 
put down on paper its main features. 

Edith Benson, a slight, sweet-faced 
woman about thirty-five, who had made 
reference to an article “Heartache on 
the Campus,” listened attentively with 


her large dark eyes fixed on Dean Ben- 
son as he referred to our possible preju- 
dice in favor of college fraternities and 
sororities. 

“Jim has undoubtedly had the matter 
brought up several times at board meet- 
ings,” Mary Wakeward remarked. “He 
should be able to answer some of our 
questions.” Here she alluded to Jim’s 
connection with the University Board of 
Trustees in which he was a leading 
officer. 

Jim acceded to this statement with a 
good-natured readiness as he deftly 
placed a large log against the back of 
the fireplace. “The question has a per- 
ennial interest,” he remarked over his 
shoulder. Then he turned his kindly 
brown eyes towards Mary as he con- 
tinued, “It probably recurs almost with 
a sort of doom in most university ad- 
ministrations.” 

“I believe none of us is especially 
biased,” said Mary Wakeward. “Our 
conclusions, I should think, should be 
worth something.” As she spoke, her 
husband. Jack Wakeward, the journal- 
ist, eyed her with an amused, slightly 
ironical look on his sun-darkened face. 

Strangely enough, Edith Benson, who 
as it developed later, was not asked to 
join one of the sororities in her college, 
presented the best case for them. Edith 
had been timid in her girlhood, and, ac- 
cording to her own word, had been en- 
tirely overlooked in almost all the activi- 
ties on her college campus. She had been 
a rather good student, and this should 
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have been a point in her favor, especially 
as grades in a particular sorority might 
well have needed bolstering. Moreover, 
it was evident that she had been reason- 
ably pretty in her youth. In addition, 
she had a sense for attractive dress. 

“Fm almost too shy right now to 
admit how shy I was,” Edith remarked. 
“But then Pm among friends . . . and 
I know Ted will protect me, if it’s neces- 
sary.” A whimsical little smile played 
around the delicate cornei-s of her 
mouth. It disappeared, however, as she 
continued speaking with earnest empha- 
sis: “I admit that a sorority could have 
helped me overcome my extreme ret- 
icence. I could never have said this if I 
had not gone Into training for it, so to 
speak, under Ted’s guidance. And as a 
matter of fact, I have never mentioned 
this subject before to anyone. I think so- 
rorities do a great deal to bring out a girl 
— to teach her about people.” 

Jack lit his pipe with elaborate care; 
the match flame Illumined his rugged, 
tanned features. As Edith paused, he 
tapped the table slightly with his pipe 
bowl for emphasis as he said, “That in- 
dicates a mighty strong point against 
such organizations as they function now 
— they often overlook those they could 
help most.” 

Our group was possibly not as Impar- 
tial in its attitudes as Mary at first 
thought, but it was animated and genu- 
ine. 

Blue-eyed Gwendolyn, who retained 
much of the attractiveness of her youth- 
ful portrait at the end of the room — 
though her hair had begun to be touched 
with gray since the loss of her son In the 
Pacific — was our sole sorority representa- 
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tive. She at once Indicated that she was 
in general opposed to sororities because 
of the pain that they cause. 

Her husband, Jim, squared his heavy 
shoulders somewhat aggressively. The 
firelight caught the gleam of his well- 
groomed dark hair as he turned his head 
toward Gwen. “Oh, I’m not much wor- 
ried about these college ‘heartaches.’ 
They are, of course, important to wom- 
en,” he added as an afterthought, “but 
we Americans have always been a tough 
people, as the recent war and previous 
wars have proved. A young college stu- 
dent has to learn to take It.” 

Jim proceeded to indicate, however, 
that college fraternities were not In 
keeping with present-day world devel- 
opments. “Even in my time at college,” 
he said, “fraternities gave a fellow a 
very poor slant on life. I soon found in 
business that you have to work effective- 
ly with people of every description, and 
anything cliquish is a definite handicap. 
For an important job, I would much 
rather hire a non-fraternity man, if other 
things are equal. The man who has had 
the stamp of a college fraternity placed 
very definitely upon him is likely to be 
more useful in a subordinate position 
that requires little understanding of hu- 
man nature. American business is, and 
always has been, democratic — more so 
than the American college.” 

“Well, I’m inclined to agree with 
you, Jim,” Mary Wakeward remarked, 
“in your idea that a person has to learn 
to take it. An occasional person perhaps 
doesn’t learn how, but most of them, I 
think, come through reasonably well.” 

As she paused, Jim resumed the 
thread of his argument, “Certainly the 
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men who are smashed by not belonging 
to fraternities would probably be 
smashed by something else in life. Don’t 
you think so, Herb?” he said, turning 
to me. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and I think Edith 
has put the case for the organizations 
very well. I believe there are certain 
advantages in the system.” I went on, 
however, to raise the question of 
whether the benefits of fraternities and 
sororities could probably be provided in 
some other ways. 

Ted Benson at once interposed with 
the explanation that many colleges have 
attempted to do this — for example, in 
the Harvard “House Plan” and many 
similar plans. 

“Long before any of these ideas ex- 
isted,” Jim remarked, “Yale University 
tried to uphold an old tradition that, 
first and foremost, a Yale man was a 
Yale man. Other organizational ties 
were lesser ties. For this reason, the fra- 
ternities in my day were few. And since 
the majority of the students didn’t be- 
long to them, the organizations came to 
be regarded as incidental. Of course, the 
member of a fraternity felt that there 
was some degree of importance in fra- 
ternal bonds, but this did not make a 
great deal of difference in the school at 
large.” 

“I like your expression fraternal 
bonds , Gwen Anderson put in, smiling. 
“It seems to me it’s pretty largely bond- 
age — certainly in the sororities. Actually, 
I think the system hurts the member 
most.” 

“Well,” said Ted, “I’m not so much 
interested in the injury to the members 
of the organizations. I’ve often heard 


the story of how every Yale man ‘sits 
on the fence’ in a certain measure of 
equality. Jim has given a good state- 
ment of it. Perhaps there was something 
to this in his day, and there may still be, 
but I have also heard of ‘Calcium Light 
Night’ when fraternities made their call 
in the old days at Yale, and when any 
number of students sat nervously wait- 
ing the call that never came. They 
probably still do. I think, with the pres- 
ent revelations in psychoanalysis, we 
ought not to pass over these things light- 
ly — even for men.” 

Here Jack spoke up in praise of cer- 
tain new steps that had been taken. 
“Parallel to the situation you described 
at Yale, Jim,” Jack said, “there were a 
great many students at Harvard who 
did not belong to the regular fraterni- 
ties. Indeed, it was something of a dis- 
tinction not to belong to one. There were 
also the ‘clubs,’ of course, to which, 
again, the vast majority of students did 
not belong, and which looked down on 
the fraternities. Because of this three- 
cornered situation none of the organiza- 
tions wielded very great influence in im- 
portant matters. But despite this fact, 
steps were taken to Increase democratiza- 
tion.” 

“Do you and Jim mean to say that 
Eastern colleges are less snobbish than 
Middle Western ones?” asked Edith 
Benson. 

“In a way — yes,” replied Jack. “Of 
course, I wouldn’t call a Harvard or 
Yale man a citizen of the world exactly.” 

“Nor would I,” said Jim. 

Ted Benson was sitting restlessly in 
his chair and he clasped and unclasped 
his hands, “That’s just the point. Uni- 
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versity students all over the country 
should become citizens of the world. 
That’s what a university is for.” 

“I suppose you’re right,” said Jim. 
“But I’d be satisfied if the students 
would become only citizens of democ- 
racy. They have a long way to go before 
they’ll get there. Down at the plant, 
I’ve been sitting around the table, late- 
ly, with representatives of labor. It’s no 
picnic. But I’ve learned something about 
America since my college days, thank 
God. I’ve learned that men have to get 
together. Not that I always keep cool, 
of course, when I speak with the C.I.O. 
I admit that I don’t, and you know I 
don’t. But I’ve learned what college 
should, theoretically, have taught me — 
that you have to bridge gaps between 
different points of view. Often I wish 
the good old days would come back — I 
don’t like all the aspects of this round- 
the-table stuff. But the point is that it 
has come to stay. You can’t get away 
from it.” 

Gwen’s earlier, comparatively mild 
opposition to sororities now grew em- 
phatic. I shall not recount all of her 
arguments, because they represented an 
emotional reaction against a thing that 
she strongly opposed. 

“I’ve seen the whole system,” she 
concluded. “And I admit I’ve gained 
some of its advantages. But I also know 
what it can do to you — what it actually 
does to the majority. And I agree with 
Jim that business teaches men that snob- 
bery is a hmdicaf. The only basic value 
of the organizations is a seemingly stra- 
tegic one — toward a future job, perhaps. 
And business in these days of the mid- 
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twentieth century, especially, is becom- 
ing more than a mere strategy.” 

“It certainly is,” said Jim. “Strategy 
alone won’t work. I keep thinking about 
my son, Tom, who went away to the 
Pacific, and I can see how co-operation 
in this old world can be furthered. The 
letters that he wrote home showed a 
new point of view. You know, that boy 
stood out against even high school fra- 
ternities when he was just a youngster. 
They were turning down a little kid in 
our house — a boy named Frankie. The 
kid had been closed in a back room — 
where the group had forgotten about 
him for over an hour. In the end I hap- 
pened to overhear a few of the remarks 
that were made. Somebody had said that 
the boy was too small for his age, 
and the others all chimed in with varia- 
tions. 

“The kid was short — most unusually 
so, but I remember he was a very decent- 
acting little chap. Well, he was voted 
down. I was — well — pained to say the 
least when I chanced to overhear the rea- 
son. Then Tom gasped out, ‘For Lord’s 
sake, let’s take him out of that room 
where he’s been waiting ever since 7:30! ’ 
Then I heard a chair being pushed back 
and Tom continued. ‘Fellows, I know 
what Frankie’s been going through in 
that back room and we — we’ve forgotten 
all about him. I want to tell you some- 
thing about Frankie and how he feels 
about his dad— I don’t believe there’s a 
fellow here who is as loyal to his folks 
as Frankie is. He wouldn’t do a thing 
even privately that would make his dad 
feel at all ashamed of him — or disap- 
pointed — if he could help it. He sure is 
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loyal. And then we turn him down be- 
cause he isn’t tall. He can lick a lot of 
fellows much taller than he is — only he 
doesn’t want to.’ That’s what Tom said, 
only he said it better. It was like some- 
thing in a movie. ‘Fellows,’ he said, ‘I’m 
through. I can see you would vote again, 
and you would vote Frankie in, but I’m 
through. It isn’t Frankie alone. I’ve lis- 
tened to the whole thing in many of 
these meetings. You know I’ve often 
not liked this or that. But now I’ve de- 
cided. I’m against the whole system.’ 
Then he turned to get Frankie from the 
room where the boys had left him.” 

“And they voted Frankie in later that 
night,” said Gwendolyn. 

“Yes, but Tom was through. He 
meant every word he said. He never 
went to another meeting,” 

We were all rather silent for a mo- 
ment, as Gwen and Jim gazed into the 
embers below the log in the fireplace, 
where a thin wisp of smoke rose slowly. 
Gwen’s eyes were blinking. 

“Tom was a boy to be proud of,” said 
Ted. 

“Yes, he was,” said Jim rather quietly 
as he rose and went over to the fire- 
place to give a thrust to the large log 
which was crumbling at one end. 

Edith Benson broke into the silence. 
“I like these little talks we have every 
once in a while. You know, we ought to 
give our group a name.” 

Ted gestured slightly with his hand, 
“Let’s not formalize these get-togethers 
by establishing a club.” 

Mary spoke up softly. “Still we might 
think of a name — ^just for fun. How 
would this be — ‘Firelight Club’?” 


Edith’s countenance expressed her 
pleasure. “Excellent!” she said. “‘The 
Firelight Club’!” 

Ted smiled a little wryly but said 
nothing. 

“I think it’s nice,” said Gwendolyn, 
and Jim nodded. 

“The thing that I wonder about espe- 
cially,” Edith said, returning to the 
original discussion, “is the fact that wom- 
en in their petty circles carry on very 
largely what their sororities have taught 
them 5 they hand this on to their young- 
sters who have to grow out of it after 
they leave college — if they ever grow 
out of it. Non-sorority women, who are 
trying to climb are often as bad as the 
sorority women themselves.” 

“The poor things want to give ad- 
vantages to their children,” Gwen re- 
marked, 

“And of course there are some ad- 
vantages,” put in Edith. 

“I have always assumed,” said Mary, 
“that colleges should hold up a mirror 
to life. In this way, it might be argued 
that sororities and fraternities prepare a 
person for living. Yet from what Ted 
has said, I should think that he would 
throw them out of the institution.” 

“You don’t know what a big order 
that is,” Ted remarked. “We would 
probably eliminate fraternities and so- 
rorities by a stroke of the pen if we 
could do it. The trouble with some op- 
ponents of the organizations is that, 
while they have the spirit of democracy, 
they haven’t the method. Perhaps they 
haven’t the true spirit, because the spirit 
should give rise to the method.” 

Jack was leaning forward eagerly as 
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Ted spoke. He had reached the edge o£ 
his chair and seemed ready to half rise 
when he said: “Of comse if fraternities 
were abolished, there would be the 
sub-rosa clubs that would come into be- 
ing, and there would be still other dis- 
advantages. You don’t solve problems 
every time you become decisive. There 
is always the question of consequences. 
There’s expediency to consider.” 

“Ought the matter of expediency to 
enter in, Jack?” asked Edith. 

“Unfortunately it does, because you 
can’t push young people of twenty 
around — beyond a certain point. As an 
independent, I would wish to preserve 
independence for the fraternity men as 
well as for myself. When a person 
reaches maturity he must have freedom, 
even if he wants the freedom to act un- 
wisely.” 

“Doesn’t true freedom consist in the 
opportunity to act in accordance with 
what is right?” asked Mary. 

“That, my dear, is somewhat ques- 
tionable,” her husband answered. 

“Certainly there is a practical point 
here,” said Edith. “We can’t be abso- 
lutlstic.” 

Gwen was thoughtful. “Our children 
can often help to show us the way to 
meet the practical problem — and there 
are the returning veterans; perhaps 
they’ll see these things from a new point 
of view.” 

“You’ve got to give the student a 
good deal of rope in his choices, Maiy,” 
said Ted, flicldng the ash from his ciga- 
rette. “He comes to college to learn 
somewhat more fully about life, and 
he’ll never learn much under confined 
restraint. We can do little about this 


matter until the student sees that fra- 
ternities ought to be abolished or 
changed.” 

“What you mean,” Jim pointed out, 
“is that faculty members, independents, 
and fraternity men should work out 
something together — get around the ta- 
ble as we do with the C.I.O.” 

“It wouldn’t be a bad idea to have 
some of the alumni present,” said Jack. 

“My dear Jack, they have a habit of 
making their force felt,” said Ted ironi- 
cally. 

“But anyway something has to be 
worked out — with time,” said Jim. “And 
something is going to be worked out.” 

Jack, as is usually the case, grew more 
Intense as he listened. “I personally 
would cut directly across fraternity, class, 
and other lines,” he declared, “by estab- 
lishing new co-operative organizations 
that the student would get into as one 
gets into groups of Individuals in life — 
groups that you have to work with. I 
would give awards to the members of 
these organizations that from year to 
year were most successful in various en- 
terprises. The organizations could be es- 
tablished each year by the drawing of 
lots among the students, and then it 
would be up to the members to work 
out a harmony and get all they could 
out of such talents as their fellow mem- 
bers happened to have. In other words, 
they would have fraternization without 
fraternities. Czech, Italian, Negro, Pole, 
Jew, Gentile, or American of old stand- 
ing, and yes — American Japanese — 
would have to do what they could do 
together. If any didn’t like it — as Hutch- 
ins of Chicago would say — let them go 
to an inferior institution and reap the 
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disadvantages!” Jack finished his argu- 
ment and sat down to puff rather excit- 
edly at his pipe. 

“Jack! Jack!” said Mary. “You’re 
getting all wound up. And besides — it’s 
late.” As she spoke she took hold of his 
sleeve and led him from his place by 
the fireside. 

“Jack’s got something there, though,” 
declared Ted as he also stood up. 

“But what would you do with the 
sororities and fraternities, Jack?” asked 
Gwen, smiling, as she followed the 
group toward the door, 

“Oh, I’d let them worry on. I’d do 
whatever really useful things fraterni- 
ties can do, by methods that are so much 
better that the organizations would have 
to quit. Then I’d watch them disappear. 
If we can’t create some really effective 
competition in our own way, then the 
organizations are justified in their exist- 
ence.” 

“Jack’s plan would cost money,” 
Gwen asserted, giving Jim a sidelong 
glance. 

“It might — but it would be worth it,” 
Jim remarked thoughtfully, as he 
walked toward the door. “In the old 
days there was an advantage in making 
a fellow feel that he was a Yale man first 
and foremost — not primarily a member 
of a fraternity,” Jim went on. “But I’ve 
learned that a man has to be more than 
a Yale man. We used to have a slogan 
up in our rooms — ‘For God, for country, 
and for Yale,’ It meant for Yale prima- 
rily, however. Nobody ever thought 
very seriously about ‘country’ or the 


world — not to speak of God. . . . Well, 
this has been very pleasant,” he ended as 
he stood by the door. He was shaking 
hands all around now, with that warmth 
and animation which had endeared him 
to his associates and friends, “I’ll have to 
talk to the Board about Jack’s idea one 
of these days.” 

Jim turned to re-enter the house, and 
as he did so, put his arm on my shoulder. 
“You were pretty quiet tonight, old 
chap,” he said. 

The motors of the cars could be heard 
as the guests started them in the road. 

“Well, Jim,” I replied, “I’m con- 
vinced that it’s important to get together 
with your friends to talk out little things 
that might be on your mind — or perhaps 
big things that might affect the world. 
It’s just confidential, intimate gatherings 
like this one tonight, dotted across the 
countryside, that could serve to help in 
the predicaments of civilization.” 

Jim nodded as he fixed his eyes on 
the carpet before Gwen. Then he walked 
over to the center of the room. “I think 
we ought to have a nightcap to close the 
evening,” he said. Then looking toward 
the fireplace he added, “That large log 
is almost entirely eaten away,” 

Gwen looked up at him. “Somehow 
it seems brighter in the room anyway — 
brighter than it was an hour ago,” she 
answered. 

Jim looked down at her. He put his 
arm around her shoulders and gave her 
a little squeeze. Then he turned to me. 
“Come on,” he said, and we all walked 
out into the kitchen together. 


Thought is the labor of the intellect, reverie is its 
fleasure . — ^Victor Hugo 



Life Is . . . 

N. L. Naylor 


Just a bubble made of glass! 

How the baby coos with glee — ■ 

It is a bauble fair to see. 

How tlie unsure little hands 
Grasp at it — yea, make demands I 
Not a wish and not a whim 
Does the ball deny to him. 

Just a window for the child 1 
Through its shining surface clear, 

Sun and moon and stars appear ; 

Highways leading here and there, 

Glorious adventure everywhere. 

He has but to choose and take- — 

All is put there for his sake. 

Just a mirror for the man I 
Deep reflections, no release — 

Strife means strife, and peace means peace ; 
Love is love, and hate is hate ; 

Fame is fame, and fate is fate. 

As up and down the world he goes, 

Reality his mirror shows. 

Just the shattered, scattered bits 
Left for tottering old age 1 
Quite the same for fool or sage — 
Fumbling hands and failing eyes 
Have let fall the glittering prize. 

The mirror’s gone like all the rest — 

The bits he clutches to his breast. 



The Road to Misunderstanding 


Isabelle 

J OHN DOE in 1940 was a high school 
teacher. He spent four years in the 
armed forces, and was discharged 
with the rank of Captain. John had, be- 
fore the war, become acquainted through 
travel and reading with some of the 
countries of Latin America and of Eu- 
rope. His fields of service during the 
war were; Europe, Burma, and China. 

John is a student with a world out- 
look. His ambition is to promote inter- 
racial and intercultural understandings. 
He thoroughly believes in the Four 
Freedoms, in the right of minority 
groups in this country, and of the small 
nations on the international scene. He is 
opposed to colonial monopolistic ex- 
ploitation. John has likes and dislikes as 
any individual, but has always sympa- 
thized with the “under-dog.” He be- 
lieves that international and interracial 
problems can be solved only by mutual 
understandings. John reads widely, is 
non-partisan in politics, believes in citi- 
zen participation in public affairs. He 
may write to his Congressman, after he 
has decided on a matter of importance. 
John is the good average citizen, with a 
little more intelligence, a little more 
initiative, and perhaps a little more op- 
timism, with special emphasis on the 
optimism. How long will John be op- 
timistic in United States, 1947.? 

In the fall of 1945, John accepted a 
teaching position in a large city high 
school, which has many interracial prob- 
lems. In each of John’s classes, there 
were Chinese, whites, and negroes, with 


J. Levi 

the negroes in majority. John, as an in- 
structor in the social studies, was popular 
with all students. He was absolutely 
just in his treatment of all; an able 
negro student was chairman of a class 
club; frank discussions of race problems 
were held in the classes; a panel on the 
subject of “Prejudice” was broadcast 
over the local radio station. John was 
invited by the negro Y.M.C.A. to par- 
ticipate at a youth conference and he be- 
came a member of an adult discussion 
group on interracial understandings. 
Here John met his first rebuff. A mem- 
ber of the group, a white social worker 
expressed the view that John did not 
understand the interracial school prob- 
lem (John had recommended slow 
progress toward solution, his opponent, 
revolutionary methods). 

Of greater concern, however, John 
noticed a change in the attitude of some 
of the more intelligent negro students. 
They began to resent and oppose au- 
thority within the school. Upon investi- 
gation, John found that an influential 
group of white and negro citizens had 
organized for the purpose of encourag- 
ing negro students to “demand their 
rights.” John, who believed in eqonomic 
and political equality for the negro citi- 
zens, felt that the school was ably doing 
its part to bring about this condition. 
The changed attitude of the students 
was working toward discord. 

In the summer of 1946, John entered 
summer school, to work toward his doc- 
tor’s degree. Here his optimism received 
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several severe jolts. In a class where the 
instructor’s philosophy was that summer 
school students should “give” not “get,” 
John found himself a member of a 
peculiar discussion group in “Interracial 
Understandings.” Here the prejudice of 
minorities against majorities was so pro- 
nounced that John’s point of view was 
ignored. The discussions consisted of 
“soap box” orators denouncing whites, 
Anglo-Saxons, and monopolists. John 
realized that perhaps the “underdog’s” 
attitude, political and economic, may be 
inimical to mutual understanding, that 
minority groups may wish to be treated 
not as equals but as superiors. 

This idea was illustrated again in an- 
other of John’s classes. John was pri- 


vately commended by the instructor for 
an especially excellent contribution he 
had made to a panel discussion. The fol- 
lowing day, his contribution was publicly 
criticized by the same instructor. To 
justify the change of opinion, John had 
explained to him privately that two 
members of the class had complained of 
a statement made by John, To placate 
the minority organization to which the 
two class members belonged, the instruc- 
tor had made the public criticism. 

John is young} he has knowledge of 
politics and of pressure groups. His ex- 
periences may act as incentives to further 
efforts toward mutual understandings. 
Let’s hope they don’t create prejudice 
and misunderstandings. 


“// 1 can hold a man to his contracts^ I ought to fay my own debts; 
if I may worshif as I please j I ought to refrain from persecuting an- 
other on account of his religion; if my property is held sacred^ I ought 
to regard the property of another man as sacred; if I am allowed 
freedom of speech^ 1 ought not to abuse the privilege; if I have a 
right to my good name, I ought not to slander my neighbor; if govern- 
ment shields me from injury, I ought to be ready to take up arms 
in its defense”— 'Rmk Campbell, Luray (Va.J High School. Re- 
printed from A.A.A.S. Bulletin, September, ig 46 . 



The Fate of the Fundamentals 

Elbert Fulkerson 


I 

F or the past several years, and in- 
creasingly so recently, school ad- 
ministrators and teachers have heard 
laymen and educators alike make the 
serious indictment that the public 
schools are turning out students whose 
abilities In the application of the funda- 
mentals are alarmingly poor and are be- 
coming progressively worse from year to 
year. The proprietor of the local grocery 
store says that prospective clerks often 
come to him unable to perform simple 
calculations necessary to carrying on the 
business; the filling station manager 
frequently complains that too many of 
his employees are lamentably lacking in 
ability to keep the simple and accurate 
records required for an efficient opera- 
tion of the concern; the industrial execu- 
tive repeatedly charges that he has too 
much difficulty in finding office assistants 
and personal secretaries with sufficient 
ability to carry on an intelligent con- 
versation or to write a simple and con- 
cise explanation or communication; and 
the college professor constantly de- 
plores the relatively high percentage of 
failures among the incoming freshmen 
and attributes the cause mainly to the 
fact that entirely too many lack suffi- 
cient foundations on which to build a 
college education. 

In too many instances teachers have 
either wholly Ignored or only lightly 
considered the validity of these indict- 
ments and at the same time have con- 


soled themselves into complacency by 
the unfortunate assumption that laymen 
and highly specialized college profes- 
sors are not in a position to express an 
authoritative opinion on what should 
constitute the fundamentals in public 
education and the degree of mastery 
which should be ordinarily achieved. In 
spite of whatever arguments advanced to 
the contrary, the actual facts in the case 
show ample grounds to justify many of 
the adverse criticisms now being heaped 
upon the public schools for their ap- 
parent failure to give the student thor- 
ough training in fundamentals so essen- 
tial to subsequent formal education or to 
successful living. 

II 

Some Grounds for Criticisms 

Perhaps there is no one who would 
question the statement that one of the 
fundamental objectives of formal edu- 
cation Is to give the individual an ability 
to read the mother tongue Intelligently. 
But the achievement of this objective 
seems to be far from a realization. Tests 
given to adults of draft age and inter- 
preted by specialists in the field of test- 
ing show that there are at least ten mil- 
lion persons living in this nation who are 
functionally illiterate, that is their read- 
ing ability is below that normally ex- 
pected of a fourth grade pupil. A junior 
high school teacher reports that the 
reading ability of Incoming classes 
steadily grows worse. Another says that 
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two-thirds of the eighth grade graduates 
in her class do not measure up to normal 
grade level in reading. A teacher of sci- 
ence says that her senior high school stu- 
dents in the main are doing deplorably 
poor work because they have not suffi- 
cient ability to read the subject intelli- 
gently. A mathematics instructor com- 
plains that the students in his classes 
cannot attain reasonable standards in 
the ability to solve thought problems 
mainly because they are often unable to 
interpret the language in which the 
exercises are stated. Parents rather gen- 
erally agree that one of the most sig- 
nificant weaknesses they discern while 
assisting their children with school work 
is the relatively poor showing these same 
children make when they try to read 
the subject which they are attempting to 
study. Furthermore, students represent- 
ing all levels of classification from the 
intermediate grades through the second- 
ary schools, quite frankly admit, in an 
unduly large number of cases, that they 
could not get anything out of a particu- 
lar lesson because of inability to read the 
assigned materials with sufficient com- 
prehension. 

A second major objective of formal 
education is to develop within the in- 
dividual an ability to express his 
thoughts clearly and effectively through 
both spoken and written language. 
Again there is considerable evidence to 
indicate that this goal is not being 
achieved in a disproportionately large 
number of instances. The language of 
the high school senior who, when asked 
by his mother if he had studied his his- 
tory, replied, “I ain’t had no time fer 
nothin’ but English yit,” well illustrates 


the standards of speech practiced by en- 
tirely too great a number of the products 
of the educational system. If one will 
take time to check the expressions of 
students in the classrooms and about 
the school, the conversations of adults 
at the corner drug store and on the 
streets, and the oral communications of 
the population in general, he will have 
little difficulty in arriving at the conclu- 
sion, that in the main, the standards of 
spoken English are uniformly low. 

A little investigation will also reveal 
that the standards of written English 
are likewise equally poor. One has only 
to read examination papers and other 
materials written by students in any 
grade level from the junior high school 
through college to discover to what a 
surprising extent these students have 
failed to master the simplest principles 
necessary for effective written expres- 
sion. Their spelling is poor, their punc- 
tuation is confusing, and their general 
organization exceedingly bad. Moreover, 
if one has an opportunity to read very 
many letters written by the ordinary 
run of adults, he finds that they too 
have made little or no improvement in 
the standards of English used. Certain- 
ly the young lady who was fired after 
working only one day as a personal 
secretary to a business executive and who 
gave as her reason the statement that 
her boss was so crazy he thought there 
was only one way to spell a word, was 
evidently not the only person who has 
aspired to such positions without having 
achieved an acceptable standard in writ- 
ten communications. 

A third major objective of formal 
education is to develop within the in- 
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dividual the ability to handle numbers 
with sufficient skill to make the simple 
calculations so necessary in every-day 
living. Once more, there is a preponder- 
ance of evidence to prove that achieve- 
ment in this direction is far from being 
adequate. According to Army authorities 
only one inductee out of three could 
select from four suggested answers the 
correct one for such a simple exercise as 
7 minus 5^, and only one in four could 
in like manner choose the right result 
for .32 divided by .62. On the basis of 
these and similar tests in mathematics 
the Army officials concluded that the 
typical inductee does not have sufficient 
training in the mathematics he needs 
for good service in the armed forces. 
Admiral Nimitz pointed out in Novem- 
ber 1941 that sixty-two percent of 4,200 
freshmen at twenty-seven leading uni- 
versities of the nation failed almost com- 
pletely on an examination in elementary 
mathematics and were thus refused ad- 
mission to the officers training program 
for the Navy. Judging from the per- 
formance of more than 2000 high school 
graduates on arithmetic tests for place- 
ments in college general chemistry or 
mathematics, Professors Garrett and 
Fawcett concluded that “mathematical 
weaknesses of high school graduates in 
general are such that they will hamper 
the success of any person regardless of 
whether he goes to college or directly 
to work.’” 

It has been the writer’s observation, 
based on a goodly number of years In 


’ Garrett, Alfred B. and Fawcett, Harold P. 
“Our Students do not know Arithmetic.” Ohio 
Schools, Vol. XXIII, May, 1945, pp. zoo-i, 
Z34-3S. 


teaching and supervising the teaching 
of mathematics in secondary schools, 
that the preparation of incoming stu- 
dents in the fundamentals of arithmetic 
becomes poorer and poorer as the years 
go by. Many do not Icnow the addition 
facts} still more have never mastered 
the multiplication tables even so far as 
the nine’s} a large number cannot per- 
form the fundamental processes where 
only integral numbers are involved; 
only a few have acquired the ability to 
make reliable calculations where com- 
mon or decimal fractions must be used; 
and still fewer indeed have gained the 
power to rationalize sufficiently in quan- 
titative relationships to solve thought 
problems of only ordinary difficulty. 
And so case after case could be cited to 
substantiate the statement that the 
schools of today, in far too many in- 
stances, are doing a miserably poor job 
in developing the ability of their stu- 
dents in those fundamentals commonly 
known as the language arts and arith- 
metic. Just what are some of the causes 
for such poor achievements In these 
fundamentals, and how may the diffi- 
culties be remedied? 

Ill 

Causes and Remedies 

Perhaps one important reason for 
weaknesses in the language arts is an 
overemphasis on silent reading. Too 
often the stressing of reading rate has 
resulted in sacrificing quality for quan- 
tity, and of course, any vocalizations 
which would tend to narrow the scope 
of materials read must be omitted in the 
interest of speed. As a result students 
skim over their reading lessons silently. 
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I£ they mispronounce a word, they are 
not often aware of the error. If they 
assign a wrong meaning to a term or an 
expression, they are not likely to be 
corrected. If they cannot understand the 
passage, they are too often reluctant to 
call upon the teacher for help. Conse- 
quently, they may have covered In a 
superficial manner no little amount of 
materials in the allotted time, but the 
lack of thoroughness with which the 
performance has been carried on con- 
tributes little toward the acquisition of 
reading skills. On the other hand, if the 
student knows at the time he is doing 
his silent reading that he may be called 
upon to read a passage to the class or 
teacher, the incentive to make a good 
showing will stimulate him to strive 
for correct pronunciations and proper 
interpretations. Although a very large 
portion of all the reading one does in 
life, whether for entertainment or in- 
formation, is carried on silently, yet 
while the person is acquiring the skills 
which will enable him to do his silent 
reading effectively, a goodly portion of 
carefully checked oral reading will ma- 
terially aid the process. 

A second reason for weaknesses In 
reading is the failure of teachers of other 
subjects to teach reading In connection 
with instructions in those subjects. Many 
such teachers quite frequently complain 
that they have too many students who 
are doing poor work because these stu- 
dents are simply unable to read the sub- 
jects which they are trying to learn. 
It Is rather discouraging for the teacher 
to have to take time out from class in- 
struction in the particular subject to 
help students who ought to have learned 


how to read before they came into his 
class, but in many such cases this extra 
help will yield large dividends In sub- 
sequent student achievements. If every 
teacher in the elementary and secondary 
schools would assume the responsibility 
for teaching reading whenever the need 
arises regardless of the actual subject 
under consideration, there Is no doubt 
but what the reading ability of the stu- 
dents would be greatly enhanced and 
a corresponding improvement of their 
work in other fields would be effected. 
Furthermore, the countless remedial 
reading classes which have mushroomed 
up over the nation in recent years could 
be reduced materially in numbers if not 
eliminated completely. 

A third reason for weakness in the 
language arts, particularly In oral ex- 
pression, may be attributed to certain 
materials of Instructions and methods of 
teaching. For example, consider the so- 
called objective or new type tests. By 
circling characters, making plus or minus 
signs, putting letters or figures in cer- 
tain places, or by using sundry other 
symbols and devices, a student may take 
an examination lasting from a minute 
to hours, and covering anything from 
a page to a book or a whole semester 
of lectures, without writing as much 
as one paragraph, and In the most cases 
even a single sentence. Is there any 
wonder that students who have been 
accustomed to making this type of re- 
sponse throughout their school years 
should find considerable difficulty when 
they need to spell a word, write a co- 
herent sentence, compose an acceptable 
letter, or organize and express their 
thoughts in an intelligent manner? 
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The objective tests may have some 
advantages from the standpoint of the 
scope of materials which can be covered 
and facility in scoring, but if used too 
extensively they will certainly deprive 
the student of the opportunity for 
growth in the power of expression which 
follows from the regular practice of or- 
ganizing and writing his ideas. In the 
writer’s opinion the passing of the essay 
type of examination in so many schools 
of the nation constitutes an irreparable 
loss in the education of the present gen- 
eration. 

Another material of instruction which 
contributes very little to growth in the 
power of expression is the proverbial 
workbook. Many of the objections ad- 
vanced against the new type tests are 
likewise applicable to this instrument. 
A further and even more serious objec- 
tion Is based on the fact that workbooks, 
as they are used in a relatively large 
number of cases, monopolize so much 
time of the students in what really 
amounts to mere “busy work” that the 
students have entirely too little time 
left for the learning of facts, the mas- 
tering of essentials, the assimilation of 
information, and the organization of 
ideas in a manner in which they can be 
clearly expressed and later recalled. 

Workbooks also lead the students into 
the formation of undesirable study hab- 
its. Students quite frequently become so 
dependent upon the suggestions In the 
workbook that they can hardly carry 
on a class activity without some sort of 
worksheet directing them to fill blanks, 
underline words, select suitable expres- 
sions, or use some of the thousand and 
one other devices which workbook au- 


thors have so prollfically fabricated In 
their attempt to relieve the teacher of 
the Important responsibility of genuine 
classroom instruction. Consequently, 
when these students are faced with the 
problem of assimilating the essentials of 
a book, of preparing to discuss a certain 
subject clearly and effectively, or of as- 
sembling all their information for' meet- 
ing a certain situation, they are usually 
at loss on how to proceed. Certainly 
the achievement of ability In oral and 
written expression goes by default with 
students who have been nurtured 
through the educative process by means 
of a device which has been inappropriate- 
ly called a WOAffbook. 

Reasons for weaknesses in arithmetic 
are as readily discerned as are those in 
the language arts. One significant reason 
for Inefficiency in numbers is the quite 
prevalent practice, particularly in the 
lower grades, of trying to make arith- 
metic more interesting by teaching it in 
connection with actual or hypothetical 
experiences of the learners. For exam- 
ple, the addition facts will be taught as 
the child finds a need for this informa- 
tion in determining the score in a certain 
game, the cost of Christmas toys, or the 
profits from a make-believe or miniature 
business concern. What the child needs 
to know, once and for all, is that 7 plus 8 
equals 15 irrespective of the situation in 
which this combination may be found. 
Instead of wasting a lot of precious time 
in trying to get the learner to rationalize 
this concept, the teacher would get more 
satisfactory results by approaching the 
situation abstractly and by following up 
with sufficient drill to assure subsequent 
recall. There are certain number facts, 
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certain principles, and certain well de- A third and perhaps an even more im- 


fined rules which one must know in or- 
der to be proficient in quantitative reck- 
oning. Quite obviously the experiential 
route is too circuitous to result in a thor- 
ough mastery o£ an acceptable number 
of these essentials. 

Another reason for the poor showing 
which so many students make in arith- 
metic is the incidental method of Instruc- 
tion often practiced in teaching the sub- 
ject. Based on the theory that one learns 
more readily when he feels an “Immedi- 
ate need” for the Information, attempts 
have been made through integration of 
subject matter to set up broad areas of 
study which would require the learner to 
utilize information taken from many 
subject fields. Instead of teaching his- 
tory, spelling, geography, arithmetic, 
etc., as separate subjects, the materials 
which these subjects are supposed to 
cover would be taken up in the larger 
area of study as the demands required. 
According to this plan, if the student 
came to a point in the larger area of 
study where he needed to know how to 
divide decimals, then he would take time 
out at that particular place to learn the 
process. If after a month, semester, or 
year, he found it necessary to compute 
the interest on a loan, he would then 
learn this. Objections to this are obvious. 
In the first place, he would probably 
never meet sufficient areas of study to 
Involve all the arithmetic processes he 
would need to know in life. Further- 
more, the time Intervals which break 
the continuity of study and prevent the 
opportunity for drill are serious handi- 
caps to progress in the acquisition of 
ability in quantitative thinking. 


portant reason for so prevalent disability 
in arithmetic is the lack of preparation 
on the part of so many persons who are 
trying to teach the subject. Unfortu- 
nately, during the last two or three dec- 
ades the clamor for introducing so many 
so-called practical subjects into the cur- 
ricula of the secondary schools and the 
simultaneous belittling of the impor- 
tance of mathematics by many educa- 
tionists and administrators have both 
served to reduce the mathematics re- 
quirements for graduation to an imprac- 
tical minimum, or to have eliminated the 
subject completely from the require- 
ments. Consequently the mathematics 
offerings of the secondary schools have 
mainly become elective in recent years, 
and in the face of all the opposition en- 
countered, far too many persons have 
graduated from the secondary schools 
without having had as much as one 
course in the subject. Then these gradu- 
ates go on to college where they may 
again graduate with little or no further 
preparation in the subject. They then 
decide to teach and take a position in 
the elementary schools where they must 
teach arithmetic. Having had very little 
mathematics, they are usually not Inter- 
ested in the subject and fail to sense the 
importance of seeing that their students 
are well grounded in Its essentials. The 
outcome is that a teacher weak in arith- 
metic teaches students who become 
weaker, and these in turn make still 
weaker teachers who teach students who 
become even weaker and so on through 
what has been appropriately labeled “the 
vicious circle of diminishing returns.” 

The remedy in this situation Is fairly 
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clear. Let no person be given the impor- 
tant responsibility of teaching arithmetic 
to elementary pupils unless that person’s 
record indicates ability in, and enthusi- 
asm for mathematics. If he has been one 
of those unfortunate pei-sons who has 
had no training in the subject beyond 
elementary school, then require him to 
pass a proficiency test in the subject or 
take enough course work to meet rea- 
sonable standards, before allowing him 
to undertake the teaching of the subject. 
Such a procedure would go a long way 
toward breaking the vicious circle of di- 
minishing knowledge in arithmetic. 

Still another important reason for the 
lack of proficiency in arithmetic, and for 
that matter in practically all other areas 
of study, is the rather common practice 
of what Professor Foley has laconically 
described as “passing all pupils—and the 
buck.”* The writer has heard school ad- 
ministrators of note boast of the fact that 
the policy in their school systems is to 
fail nobody. Some have attempted to 
justify this policy on the grounds that 
a high percentage of retarded pupils 
means an extra financial burden on the 
taxpayers. Others have used the argu- 
ment that failure results in an emotional 
upset of the child which may cause in- 
hibitions detrimental to his adult person- 
ality. Certainly the former argument has 
no grounds for support, and the latter is 
not borne out by many recent observa- 
tions. 

“Foley, Louis. “Passing: all Pupils — and the 
Buck.” School and Society, Vol. 59, May 20, 
1944. P. 353 - 
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Of course the easy thing for the teach- 
ers to do is to pass every pupil. This 
practice relieves the teacher from the 
extra efforts required to effect achieve- 
ment with disinterested or slow pupils. 
At the same time, it usually leaves the 
boys and girls happy, the parents proud, 
and the community at rest until the vic- 
tims of this promotion procedure must 
come face-to-face with, and try to meet 
some situation where knowledge and 
skill are actually involved. Then the 
inevitable failures will really shock the 
individuals, perturb the parents, and put 
the community in turmoil, but all too 
late for much benefit to the unfortunate 
victims of such an unwise policy. In such 
a system there is little doubt but what 
the language arts and arithmetic, being 
“exact and exacting” subjects, will suffer 
more heavily than some other areas of 
study. 

In conclusion it might be pointed out 
once more that there is indisputable evi- 
dence to the effect that far too many of 
the students who come through the 
schools of today are often lamentably 
lacking in a basic knowledge of those 
fundamentals so necessary for a founda- 
tion to further education or to success in 
life. Moreover, the responsibility for 
avoiding a repetition of this serious mis- 
take in the education of the coming gen- 
eration will rest mainly upon the shoul- 
ders of the educators and teachers of this 
nation. Only their concerted efforts in a 
sane direction will avert the fate toward 
which the fundamentals have been mov- 
ing for more than a score of years. 



Spring Prelude 

Oma Carlyle Anderson 





The seasons are not measured 
By the ticking of a clock, 

Nor yet by just so many 
Dusks and dawns. 

Winter lasts only from 
The robin’s leaving 
Until warm winds lift 
The forsythia’s golden fronds. 


The seasons are not measured 
By sand within the glass, 

Nor yet by the sundial’s 
Ancient art. 

And winter lasts only 
From the rose’s dying 
Until lilac’s lavender 
Lies warm against the heart. 
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Saving the Children of London 

F. J. Relf 


S o MUCH has happened during the past 
eight years, there have been so many 
unspeakable tragedies and calamities and 
so much incredible heroism, so many 
millions have been rendered homeless 
that the evacuation of London’s chil- 
dren, if remembered at all by those who 
live two thousand miles away, must fall 
into place as a minor incident of war, 
hardly worth a thought. Yet, to the chil- 
dren themselves and their parents, it was 
a tremendous unheaval and it has had 
some significant social consequences. It 
proved to be the beginning of a break- 
up of many quiet homes: a process too 
often completed, in the physical sense, 
by enemy bombs. Its suggestion in 1938, 
more than anything else, brought home 
to Londoners the reality of the threat 
of aerial war: a threat terribly fulfilled. 

In August of that year, consultations 
by the London County Council with 
Head Teachers were followed by meet- 
ings in the schools at which parents had 
the evacuation scheme explained. They 
were urged to trust their children to the 
teachers, who were, in their turn, asked 
to abandon their homes and domestic 
obligations, if necessary at a moment’s 
notice, and to take their pupils wherever 
they might be sent. In general, the 
parents showed great confidence in the 
teachers and, when war did come, many 
were their last-minute confidences about 
their children’s likes, dislikes and per- 
sonal habits. 

The result of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit 


to Munich postponed the evacuation for 
a year and gave a breathing space during 
which much detailed planning was car- 
ried out in the schools. 

All through the summer vacation in 
1939, we hoped against hope that the 
tragedy of war would be avoided and 
our plans for evacuation not be put to the 
test, but on Thursday, August 24, Lon- 
don teachers were among those warned 
by radio to report at their schools on the 
following Saturday, still during vacation, 
when all children whose parents wished 
them to be evacuated were to be present. 
A number of children were already away 
on holiday in various parts of the country 
and parents were advised to leave these 
where they were. Many mothers refused 
to be separated from their children and 
either kept them in London or accom- 
panied them into the country later, under 
another scheme, when bombing began. 
All this helped to disintegrate the 
schools. To minimize the break-up of 
family life, children in one family at- 
tending different schools were allowed 
to be evacuated together, with any one 
of the schools. This provision, wise from 
the family point of view, was another 
factor in the break-up of school units, of 
which more will be said later. 

The railway companies co-operated in 
the evacuation scheme and ran a shuttle 
service of special trains, but, as it was Im- 
possible to know beforehand the exact 
numbers in any school party, the destina- 
tions of Individual schools could not be 
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announced In advance and depended on 
where the next train happened to be go- 
ing. The parents therefore did not know 
the whereabout of their children until 
the day after they went away, when the 
name of the reception area was posted 
outside the school by the school-keeper, 
who had, by then, heard from the teach- 
er in charge of the party. This uncer- 
tainty added to the sense of adventure, 
when the parties of children set out. 

Conditions varied very much from 
school to school, but the one whose evac- 
uation story follows was a day school for 
girls of eleven to sixteen years, whose 
homes were in East London near the 
Docks. There were 400 girls in the 
school} 240 children went away with the 
school party and this number Included 
some younger brothers and sisters from 
other schools. That original evacuation 
(for, during the war, there was a series 
of them) was a notable event in the lives 
of Londoners. Nothing like it had oc- 
curred to them before} it was adventure 
and calamity. The story of it follows in 
the words of some of the evacuees them- 
selves, though “evacuee” was one of the 
words they had not yet heard. 

A fourth-year pupil wrote: 

“On arriving home from a summer 
holiday in August, one does not expect to 
begin to pack all over again for an un- 
expected evacuation. This experience 
came to some of us girls when war was 
an unlooked-for menace. 

“We were given a list of the clothes 
and toilet articles which we were to pack 
inside a small suitcase or haversack or 
other receptacle. For this purpose, haver- 
sacks were issued by the London County 
Council for sale if required at the price 


of one shilling each. These were big 
enough to hold the few clothes we were 
allowed to take. As this was so unex- 
pected we had to rush to find fit clothes 
to furnish our needs for a short time. . . . 
Shop-keepers were very busy that week 
beforehand, trying to cope with large de- 
mands for shoes, stockings, toothpaste, 
barley sugar and other necessities. 

“We were only allowed enough food 
to see us through one day. No liquids 
were allowed to be brought, so we fore- 
saw that our thirst would be great by the 
time our destination was reached. All 
luggage and gas-masks were to be 
marked with special labels provided by 
the L.C.C. bearing our school’s evacua- 
tion number and our home and school ad- 
dresses, Each girl also had her own mark 
of Identification on her. There was a 
label tied around her neck and we had 
armlets of different colours each repre- 
senting a separate group.” 

A girl who returned hastily from the 
country, on the Saturday, recalled her 
impressions thus: 

“Very few people in the history of 
their school days have had the experience 
of going to a day-school on Sunday. Some 
girls who had not been in time to go on 
Saturday to learn the details of evacua- 
tion were obliged to go on Sunday, 26th 
August, 1939. 

“It was strange to see the teachers ar- 
riving at school, but stranger still to see 
all the girls without their school uni- 
form. Some small children were rather 
worried about missing their Sunday 
School. Indeed they seemed more wor- 
ried over their Sunday School than the 
possibilities of war and evacuation. 

“On arriving, we girls, in our Sunday 
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clothes, were told to seat ourselves on the 
dusty floor o£ the hall and listen to in- 
structions. Then we were given a list of 
necessary clothing and toilet articles 
which we were to pack as soon as possi- 
ble in case of emergency. We were then 
sent back to our classrooms, where we 
gave vent to our feelings by an uncon- 
trollable burst of chatter. At twelve 
o’clock, everyone went home to dinner, 
only to report again, as soon as possible, 
in case more instructions arrived. Some 
girls were none too pleased at the pros- 
pect of spending Sunday afternoon in 
school but cheered up when they were 
told they would not be kept any longer 
than was absolutely necessary. At three 
o’clock, we were sent home, with min- 
gled feelings of curiosity, excitement and 
anxiety at having had the experience of 
going to school on Sunday,” 

Every day throughout that week, the 
children, dressed ready to go away, as- 
sembled in school with their luggage, 
awaiting the signal for departure, which 
was not finally given until the following 
Saturday. This partly explains the much 
publicised fact that some of the children 
were not wearing clean clothes when 
they arrived in the reception area. Those 
who possessed only two sets of under- 
wear were obliged to travel in that which 
they had worn during the previous week, 
as the other set was packed. 

The story of our setting-out is told by 
a fourteen-year-old girl : 

“At last the day had come when our 
school was to be evacuated. We left 
school about 10:30 on Saturday morning 
to go for our last walk in London for a 
long while. Most of the girls were very 
calm and did not make any fuss. The 


school was divided into four squads; 
Red, Green, Blue, and Yellow, and a girl 
was appointed in each squad to hold up a 
banner of the appropriate colour. Outside 
the school were the parents, brothers, 
sisters, and friends, waiting to say their 
last goodbyes. Other people were at their 
front doors. Some were smiling and try- 
ing to be happy, but there were others 
who could not easily hide their sorrow. 

“We were escorted as far as a neigh- 
bouring school by a policeman, who then 
left us in the hands of another. The sec- 
ond policeman was the father of two of 
our girls. We then lined up in the play- 
ground for the walk to the station. This 
did not seem so trying as the other walk 
because there were very few mothers 
who saw us. On arrival we were hustled 
down on to the platform where we 
waited patiently until at last our train 
came in, to take us to our unknown 
destination.” 

An old pupil of the school wrote the 
following account of this walk to the 
local underground station on the day 
that the school was evacuated:' 

“As a former member of the school, I 
take a keen interest in all that happens 
there. When I heard that Saturday, and 
September, was to be their Evacuation 
day, I made up my mind that I would 
go to see them off, and say ^Goodbye’ to 
the Staff and anyone else I might know. 

“It was indeed a pathetic and brave 
sight. There were children of all ages 
carrying their heavy haversacks, and all 
along the route of the procession were 
mothers, standing and watching — look- 
ing for a last glimpse of their children. 
Many of the parents and other people 
walked with the procession through all 
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the winding back turnings, helping with 
heavy cases or haversacks, giving last 
minute assurances and advice. 

“Apart from the tiresome work of 
cariying the heavy cases, the children 
were quite excited. The younger ones, 
who did not really understand what it 
was all about, were thrilled at the pros- 
pect of travelling into the country and 
living there, for they knew not how 
long. They were so excited that many of 
them had happy smiles on their faces and 
were chattering away, completely for- 
getting their mothers and those around 
them. But those children who had more 
sense knew of the graveness of the situa- 
tion and realised, more or less, what all 
this meant — ^war — perhaps never to see 
their mothers and fathers again, and all 
those they had dear to them, but they 
tried to hide all these feelings and put 
on brave smiles, and tried to talk care- 
lessly and happily. 

“And the Staff — I think they really 
deserve medals for the part they played. 
They, too, had to leave people behind 
them, and in many cases aged parents 
who really needed them, not knowing 
if they would see them again or not. And 
not one emotion did they show. They 
helped and consoled and assured, and 
were one of the biggest assets any com- 
munity could wish to have. My cheers to 
them. 

“When the procession reached a neigh- 
bouring school, it had to go through the 
school grounds, and no one else was al- 
lowed in, so ‘goodbyes’ were said then. 
The school had vanished through the 
doors, when someone said ‘Let’s go to 
the station,’ and we all went. We reached 
the station before the children and stood 


around the door waiting for them. Then 
we saw them coming, led by their head- 
mistress. And mothers, smiling bravely 
through their tears, snatched one last kiss 
as their children vanished down the 
steps of the station. They did not know 
when or where they were to see them 
again. The children were quite happy 
and excited and were looking forward 
with eagerness to their life in the coun- 
try. 

“As I walked home, I had a happy 
feeling that all who were concerned had 
done their jobs perfectly, and that per- 
haps soon, the dark clouds would clear, 
and there would be ‘Happiness Ahead.’ ” 

There followed a very hot and 
crowded journey, which ended at Ox- 
ford, where people living near the sta- 
tion gave the children drinks of water, 
before they boarded the buses which 
were to take them to the district where 
they were to be billeted. A pupil in 
charge of two younger sisters wrote 
afterwards, of this experience; 

“When the first bus arrived at the 
door of the Church Hail, a Head Master 
welcomed it. He took our Head Mistress 
into the hall and gave her some tea. The 
girls in the first few buses followed her, 
but we who were in the last buses had 
to go into the grounds outside as there 
was no space in the room. We stood 
in the garden feeling very forlorn and 
sorry for ourselves until some members 
of the Boys’ Brigade, who were helping, 
gave us church hassocks to sit on. When 
. we were all more or less seated com- 
fortably they brought from the hall tea 
and biscuits which were handed round. 

“A swarm of small boys, who must 
have thought we looked doleful. 
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climbed into a high tree outside the gar- 
den and in their loudest voices began to 
sing the most popular songs they knew. 
They made such a noise that two or three 
stalwart boys went round to them. When 
they saw the big boys coming, the little 
ones scrambled down the tree like mon- 
keys. That put an end to the entertain- 
ment. 

“When our teacher had arranged in 
which road we were going to be billeted, 
a small crowd of us went with her and 
a local teacher to find our homes. As we 
left the hall the boys gave us paper 
carrier bags containing two days’ rations 
and we went forth to find a temporary 
home. 

“Most of the girls looked weary and 
rather dishevelled and perhaps a tiny bit 
down-hearted. Nearly everyone had 
small brothers and sisters to look after 
and was trying to cheer them up. 

“When our road was reached, we 
turned down it. At the thought of get- 
ting a home, we cheered up a bit. As the 
grownup people and children came to 
their doors to inspect us, we understood 
fully what being ‘the cynosure of all 
eyes’ really means. Every house we came 
to had to be approached to see if any 
family additions were needed. If they 
were, the lucky ones entered their new 
abode shyly and thankfully. Many of us 
sat on our haversacks to rest. The farther 
down the road we went, the more the 
crowd dwindled. One lady came out and 
asked if she could have my two small 
sisters. I said, ‘No, Madam, because I’m 
not to let the youngest go without me.’ 
So she took someone else in. When we 
got to the corner, I thought we were 
never going to get a home, but from 


number 84 walked a kind lady who of- 
fered to take my two sisters and myself. 
With Mr. and Mrs. X. and Jack, the 
dog, we have lived ever since.” 

Another fourteen-year-old girl wrote: 
“We trudged wearily along, knocking 
first at one house and then at another, 
asking the same question over and over 
again; ‘Are you willing to take any 
evacuees here, please.?’ Sometimes the 
answer was ‘Yes,’ at other times ‘No.’ 
Gradually we became fewer and fewer, 
till only a handful of tired and forlorn- 
looking girls turned down a road. I was 
one of them. All the occupants of the 
nearby houses came out to look at us, 
the children crowding round us, staring 
in wonder. 

“Our teachers sat on the grass with 
papers and pencils in their hands, slowly 
ticking off the names of the lucky ones 
who had found a home. About half an 
hour passed but it seemed ages, and then 
one lady in the group standing round us 
said, ‘I would like that little girl and 
her sister, please,’ so my sisters Edith 
and Joyce went off down the road. Soon 
after that another lady came up to my 
teacher and said she would have me; so 
I thankfully followed her into number 
27, where I have lived ever since.” 

That was the beginning of a social ex- 
periment that lasted for nearly six years. 
Our school was one of the fortunate ones 
whose pupils and teachers were all bil- 
leted in one district. In other cases, espe- 
cially in rural areas, school parties were 
scattered over several villages, causing 
despair to the teachers, who found it 
nearly impossible to keep contact with all 
their charges; and, to London children, 
their teacher was for the time the one 
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link with home. In some cases the school 
as a unit ceased, to exist. The billeting of- 
ficers in reception areas were concerned, 
with the gigantic task of fitting evacuees 
into homes but not at all with their 
schools, and this was a third factor mak- 
ing for the break-up of schools and the 
consequent adverse effect on education. 

It is difficult to assess the effects on the 
children of evacuation from London and 
impossible to generalise, for conditions 
in reception areas varied very much. 
Some children experienced. In the coun- 
try or provincial town, a way of life dif- 
fering considerably from that which they 
had previously known. I recall a girl 
who was unhappy because her billet was 
“too posh” and two others from a good 
home who were scandalised at having to 
wash at the kitchen sink. As a rule, they 
proved very adaptable and, provided 
they were treated with kindness and 
understanding, soon made themselves 
at home In new surroundings. Some chil- 
dren displayed a premature philosophy 
about their billets and, realising that 
suitable homes were difficult to find and 
that their foster parents were doing their 
best for them, would not complain to 
their teachers, even when they were 
really unhappy and homesick. These suf- 
fered considerable nervous strain until 
the facts came to light. One little boy, 
used to running about London’s brightly- 
lighted streets until very late at night, 
was billeted with a careful elderly lady 
who put him to bed at 6 o’clock. He, 
now — at the age of twelve — recounts the 
experience with a kind of quizzical 
amusement. Many of the older children, 
away from parental care, developed a 
remarkable degree of independence and 


a sense of responsibility. They looked 
after younger members of the family; 
they learned to travel, earlier than they 
otherwise would, to book seats by train 
or coach and to pay week-end and holi- 
day visits to their homes during lulls in 
the raids and they were very anxious 
about the safety of their parents. 

Reference has been made to the break- 
up of homes and schools due to evacua- 
tion, but there were many cases where 
family loyalties were strengthened. Chil- 
dren realised their unity with the family 
and often showed real courage by staying 
In a reception area at their parents’ wish, 
even when they were homesick. They 
realised, too, their love of London and a 
kinship between Londoners, The saddest 
cases were those of children whose 
parents seemed glad to get rid of their 
responsibilities and who neither visited 
them nor wrote to them. Such children 
sometimes pretended they had had 
letters and boasted of the presents their 
parents were alleged to have sent. 

Doubtless, the evacuation of London 
children revealed some black spots and 
showed country folk to what sordidness 
crowded city dwellers can be reduced, 
and, as usual, more has been heard of 
this minority of bad cases than of the 
many normal ones; but even this is not 
without its compensation. If some city 
folk have lived in such bad conditions 
that their children have not been able 
to form decent habits, It is as well that 
the position should be faced and an at- 
tempt made to alter it. 

As to education, the war as a whole 
has certainly retarded it, but it is difficult 
to separate the effects of evacuation from 
those of other war conditions. When 
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most of the children had been evacuated, 
London schools were closed and some 
of their buildings used for other serv- 
ices (A.R.P., Fire Service, Emergency 
Meals, etc.). Then emergency schools 
were opened for those who remained 
or had returned but, throughout the 
war, there was little stability. Buildings 
were here today, destroyed tomorrow. 
Pupils and teachers were always coming 
and going to and from reception areas, 
as bombing waxed and waned. Many 
children went from large well-organised 
city schools, where they could be suitably 
classified, to small village schools where 
the whole age-range has to be catered 
for by one or two over-burdened teach- 
ers, whose classes were unexpectedly 
swollen by an influx of evacuees of all 
ages. It was inevitable that the progress 
of these children should be delayed. 

Where children were evacuated at the 
beginning of the war and stayed with 
their original school unit, it was possible 
to maintain some stability and continuity 
in their studies, in spite of fluctuations in 
numbers and the lack of suitable accom- 
modation and materials, and that was one 
of the chief aims of those in charge of 
them. In such cases, I think education 
suffered least. But, in too many cases, 
the boys and girls were evacuated several 
times with periods in London under 
air-raid conditions, between. The educa- 
tion of these children has been badly 
retarded and they have little foundation 


on which to build. In senior classes now, 
almost every pupil has a different back- 
ground of knowledge and experience and 
there is no doubt that the majority of 
children in secondary schools today lack 
much of the groundwork of knowledge 
that, in normal times, most people can 
be assumed to have and that it will be 
some years before London schools can 
reach their pre-war standards. 

In spite of this, I think that the in- 
creased contact of town dwellers with 
country folk has been good for both. 
More Londoners than before are grow- 
ing up with some knowledge of the way 
of life in the country and of the earth 
from which their food comes. Some now 
choose to spend holidays in quiet country 
surroundings, with former foster-par- 
ents, instead of at a conventional seaside 
“pleasure” resort. Many life-long friend- 
ships have been made and Londoners 
are proud to show their battle-scarred 
city to their country visitors. On the 
whole, the young people who experi- 
enced evacuation know more of life than 
they would otherwise have done; they 
are more self-reliant and broader-minded 
than they would have been; they are 
more confident and, especially those who 
realise and try to make up for their 
lack of scholarship, better fitted to face 
the uncertainties of the post-war world, 
while they have certainly been saved 
from the worst effects of the air-raids 
on London. 


Almighty God hath created the mind of man free. I have sworn 
ufon the Altar of God hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man . — ^Thomas Jefferson. 



Counsel to Love 

Matthew Krim 



O Love, deem not to dwell in dreams alone! 

Behold your worldly object in good light; 

’Tis well to gaze through eyes of your fair sight, 

But bind the truer vision to your own. 

May worth of Wisdom’s fancy ne’er be known. 
Should you serve naught except your own delight: 
Should you seek naught but Passion’s airy height: 
Should you forsake your place by Wisdom’s throne. 


Indeed, you can yet dream of distant dreams, 
And dwell within what nobler things may be; 
For these with which we deal today, it seems. 
Just bridge the gap ’tween Death and Destiny. 
Attach yourself to virtues as they are. 

Still closing not your eyes on Virtue’s star. 
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Maple Sugar 

Zephine Humphrey 


E arly in March, New England farm- 
ers begin opening up their sap- 
houses, looking over their equipment 
and making sure that the winter’s haul- 
ing of firewood is adequate. Then fol- 
lows the most exciting experience of the 
whole year: watching, listening, waiting 
for the first faint intimations of the 
rising sap. 

Even the hardest headed farmers be- 
come poets at this season. They go 
around with their heads in the air, faces 
upturned to the oracular sky, nostrils 
alert to catch elusive fragrances, eyes 
intent, studying, testing the signs of the 
time by all the extra senses a farmer 
develops. 

The trees remain noncommittal. Only 
the snow betrays its realization of what 
is about to happen by retreating respect- 
fully from the base of the boles and 
leaving a wide circle of bare ground 
around them. The sky and the hills, 
above and beyond the bare branches, 
have a misty look. The brook rushes 
faster and fuller each day, breaking its 
fetters of ice. The chickadees interrupt 
their husky colloquies now and ■ then 
with a few clear liquid notes, apprizing 
each other of something which is about 
to happen to them too. It is a rapturous 
season, yet, here in New England, of 
an exquisite restraint. 

The farmer may be the high priest 

*.This article is scheduled for publication in 
late March, 19+7, in A Book of New England. 
The publisher-, Howell, Soskin, Inc., will hold the 
copyright. — Editor 


of the impending ceremony; but it is 
apt to be his acolyte of a wife who first 
sets the telephone ringing. 

“Say, what do you think I did today? 
Tapped that old maple by our south 
porch and got enough sap to boll down 
and have on griddle-cakes for supper. 
Um-m-m!” 

To which the voice at the other end 
of the wire replies: “Well, I heard a 
robin and saw him too. Yes, clearly. On 
a fencepost across the road.” 

People who live in cities and pity 
country-folk for the monotony of their 
lives have no remotest conception of 
the sheer element ravishment of episodes 
like these. 

As we don’t really know who (next 
to God) discovered New England, so 
we are ignorant of the process by which 
maple syrup first arrived on a human 
tongue. 

The Indians have a legend that, long 
ago, Moqua, the squaw of Woksis, no- 
ticed the dripping of water from a tree 
in the early spring. So, being in a hurry 
to finish a pair of moccasins for her lord, 
she caught the tree water instead of 
going to the distant spring, and boiled 
some moose meat in it. Apparently the 
completion of the moccasins was an ab- 
sorbing business, for she neglected her 
supper and returned to it just in time 
to save it from burning. To her surprise, 
she found the meat covered with a thick 
brown syrup which, being tasted, assured 
her of a moment of conjugal triumph 
at hand. Even so it proved. Woksis 
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licked the platter clean and then went 
out to tell the tribe of Moqua’s brilliant 
achievement. Her prestige was estab- 
lished. 

It was therefore of course from the 
Indians that the Pilgrims learned the 
secret of maple syrup. And how good 
it must have tasted to them who survived 
that first terrible winter! Were they, 
one wonders, at bodily and mental lei- 
sure enough to appreciate the significance 
of the portents we have just indicated.'* 
Spring comes earlier in England and 
with a more confident demonstration. 
Huddled on their iron beachhead, hun- 
gry, storm-wracked, tormented, could 
they have interpreted what one of their 
typical descendents, Emily Dickinson, 
was to call “a certain slant of light on 
winter afternoons” — that kind of widen- 
ing in the air, that holding of the sea- 
son’s breath? Especially since it didn’t 
last long. Brevity was of its essence, 
and it vanished in a snow-squall. They 
certainly could not understand that no 
New Englander welcomes an early 
spring. Every farmer remembers a sugar 
crop spoiled by an untimely swelling of 
buds. 

Preparations for sugar making did 
not take long in the old days when only 
a big iron kettle was needed and an 
array of wooden buckets and a wooden 
trough. But nowadays they are made 
well in advance of the crisis which, 
though always unpredictable, is exigent 
when it arrives. 

All New England farm buildings look 
like parts of their landscape, but none 
quite so much so as the sap-houses. This 
is partly because they are little and low 
and hug the ground} partly because they 


are used for only a few weeks of the 
year and then are left to lapse back into 
the hillside or woods. There is always 
a gentle aloofness about their attitude. 
During the winter, however, they are 
visited from time to time by their owner 
who brings wood to pile beside them 
and enters them now and then to make 
sure that no accident has befallen the 
outfit and no wild creature has intruded 
harmfully. Then, in late February or 
early March, the grove around or beside 
them is opened up by a team of farm 
horses drawing a long heavy sled. This 
is a difficult business if the winter has 
been a severe one with frequent snow- 
storms. The horses don’t like it. They 
snort and look down their noses, toss 
their heads and rattle their harness. But 
they tackle the job resolutely, crashing 
through the hard crust to their knees 
or their haunches. The farmer on the 
careening sled shouts encouragement to 
them, and the children and dogs wake 
the echoes with their excitement. The 
winter is almost over and gone} and 
though “the voice of the turtle” is not 
heard in New England, the voices of 
nuthatch and chickadee do just as well, 
and the red squirrel chatters like mad. 

When, after the period of expectancy 
which we have mentioned, precisely the 
right day arrives, the farmer himself 
would quite probably be at a loss to say 
how he recognizes it. He certainly wastes 
no time trying to do so. Breakfast dis- 
patched, he is out in the woods with his 
whole family and the hired man and as 
many competent helpers as care to volun- 
teer. No inexperienced amateurs at this 
stage of the game, however } for it takes 
a practiced hand to drill holes just deep 
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enough and at just the right angle for 
the flow of sap. But the children can 
fetch and hang the gleaming tin pails, 
each with its pent-house lid to shed rain 
M ater. In fact, the children are so help- 
ful — as well as abundantly willing — ^that, 
if soring vacations were not timed to 
coincide with sugar making, the per- 
centage of truancy would empty the 
schools. 

As soon as the first pail is under its 
spout, a new sound is heard in the snowy 
woods: a slow, steady drip which makes 
people look at each other and smile — 
yes, even reticent Yankees. It was not a 
mistake j the long, hard winter is over 
and life is rising again. 

Even so, the New England climate 
is never one to rush matters, or always 
to pursue them consistently. Like as not, 
the day after tapping-out will be cold 
and windy and the sap will refuse to run. 
A relapse into winter may even occur 
and the whole job have to be done over 
again. The ideal arrangement of warm, 
sunny days and frosty nights is never 
to be counted on. But one good day’s run 
is enough to summon the sap-house to 
full activity. For the earliest sap and 
that which is processed immediately 
makes the best syrup. 

Excitement subsides in the maple 
grove as the workers settle into the 
rhythm of their co-ordinated tasks. If the 
grove is a big one and the first run 
generous, the trees tapped in the morn- 
ing may yield enough sap to be gathered 
before all the holes have been drilled. 
In which case, the workers divide into 
groups and the horses appear again, this 
time drawing a huge vat on their sled. 
The children run from tree to tree, un- 
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hooking the pails and bringing them to 
the vat to be emptied. A fire is laid ready 
for lighting in the sap-house furnace, 
and the storage tank outside the walls 
begins to fill. Generally, however, the 
gathering and boiling have to wait for 
another day. 

The sap-house equipment is simple: 
a long, narrow, rectangular furnace, iron 
without, brick within, completely covered 
with a flat pan divided into sections of 
skillfully graded levels. At one end of 
the furnace rises a very tall smoke-stack, 
devised to give a good draught. The sap 
enters the first section through a narrow 
pipe leading from the storage tank and is 
pushed by force of gravity from one 
section to another until it attains the 
right consistency. 

Is this, then, an automatic proceeding, 
leaving the farmer nothing to do but 
stand by and decant the finished prod- 
uct into containers.? By no means. The 
apparent simplicity is even more decep- 
tive than most simple things seem to be. 

In the first place, the fire must not 
be started until there is an inch or two 
of sap in the pans and enough in the 
storage tank to maintain the flow. After 
this, it must be watched and fed in- 
cessantly. The sap must be watched too; 
for, as it boils, foam rises on the surface 
and it would often boil over if it were 
not deftly subdued by the magic effect 
of a few drops of sweet cream. More- 
over, although the sap pails are protected 
by covers which fit close to the trees, 
impurities do sometimes enter and have 
to be removed by long-handled strainers. 
Yet again, the precise instant of perfec- 
tion cannot be left to anything less ac- 
curate than a thermometer. When the 
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experienced eye of the farmer sees that 
the critical moment has come, he “aprons 
off” the hot syrup with a dipper; and, 
if it slides from the lip of the dipper in 
a thin, wide apron, he tests it with his 
thermometer, then lowers the syruping- 
off pipe and lets the golden tide flow 
through a felt strainer into a large can. 

, A very exacting business, perhaps 
more so than any other in the farmer’s 
calendar. While it is going on, the sap- 
house must never be left untended. Food 
must be broug-ht from the farm-house: 
coffee and sandwiches, doughnuts and 
raw eggs which, boiled in the syrup, are 
said to possess an ambrosial flavor! Night 
watches must be maintained. When it is 
over, many a farmer goes heavy-eyed 
for a week. 

But all this does not matter. It is part 


of the meaning of what is in its essence 
a rite to welcome the spring. The mys- 
tery of all creation lurks in the murmur- 
ing sap-house, filled with convolutions 
of fragrant steam shot through with 
tongues of flame from the fire. Even 
the children talk softly here; and the 
farmer talks hardly at all as he paces 
about his bubbling pans, tending them 
watchfully. 

Then, when it is finished and the pails 
are removed and the woods are once 
more deserted, a quiet, shy little flower 
appears, pushing up through the dead 
leaves, perhaps through a lingering patch 
of snow: the hepatica. In its humble 
beauty, its purity, its elusive fragrance, 
it typifies that which is nameless but 
which all lovers of New England recog- 
nize and understand. 


It is the junction of the historian to remind us that in the 'political as 
in the physical world, sunshine follows the ram, calm the storm — and 
the reverse. It is his duty, also, to recall that there are always prophets 
of escape from strain into some Utopia-, he must warn that Utopia is 
just a dream, and not a healthy one. For the Utopians would deprive 
us of the sense of achievement, the exhilaration of victory. They would 
make men like the contented cattle, who, though they live amid peace 
and beauty, never appreciate either. Henry M. Wriston, 
Brown University. 



Italian Students Face the Future 

Laura CotoNNETri 


D uring the sad years of war, when 
loss of life was looked upon as a 
daily commonplace, the finest among 
the Italians went so far as to wish for the 
defeat of their country for the sake of 
the triumph of justice and liberty. Life 
was very difficult. Everything had lost 
its value — money and land, life and 
death. The only resource, hope, the only 
wealth, friendship. It was hope that en- 
abled us to carry on; it was friendship 
that helped us to live, the friendship of 
those who were suffering with us and all 
around us the hard realities of war, and 
the friendship of those far away from 
us who had kept alive and cherished in 
their hearts and souls the same ideal 
which we, above all and in spite of every- 
thing, had always striven to serve dur- 
ing those long hard years of fascism and 
war. In the midst of the destruction by 
fire and steel of the reflections of eternal 
beauty created by men on this earth for 
the delight of all mankind, we felt the 
heavy burden of expiation, but we felt 
also its worth. And we dreamed — we 
dreamed of countries which had known 
how to govern wisely and live an order- 
ly, industrious, free life. We dreamed of 
them as strong upright sons of a race 
physically and morally strong. 

Now the war is over, and we face re- 
covery after so many years, a vast and 
manysided problem. All we can do is to 
limit ourselves conscientiously to our 
tasks. And since my work is with stu- 


dents I thought I would try to give a 
glimpse into Italian university life as it 
is today. 

To Understand the needs of Italian 
students one must remember that for 
twenty years fascism had shut out the 
spirit of international co-operation and 
all new ideas coming from other lands. 
During these years not even university 
professors were allowed to take part in 
Congresses abroad unless they were del- 
egated by the State. 

Think of them, these Italian students, 
as of children who have grown up in a 
house whose doors and windows have 
been walled up. Think of them as hav- 
ing grown up there without seeing or 
hearing anything coming from the out- 
side except what the Germans sent in, 
books and magazines on Nazi doctrine. 
Now these children are young men, and 
suddenly the wall so cleverly erected 
about them tumbles down, at the very 
time when life has become disorganized, 
when food and lodging are difficult prob- 
lems, when their only heritage, Italy’s 
treasury of beauty, has been to so large 
an extent damaged or destroyed. A 
world appears before their curious and 
astonished eyes, a world of whose exist- 
ence beyond artificial barriers many 
knew almost nothing, and the rest won- 
dered in vain what life there would be 
like. I wish that this rough comparison 
might help to an understanding of why 
Italian students are without any experi- 
ence of what real university life can be. 
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In a countiy which has never known 
any wealth but that of its sun, and which 
must learn today the misery of war’s 
destruction, students are forced to come 
face to face with the problems of univer- 
sity reform, a reform more necessary 
than elsewhere in a university world 
which besides being archaic in organiza- 
tion and out of step with the reality of 
modern times, has also known the rot- 
tenness and sterility brought by fascism. 
In this world the old were much more 
susceptible to fascism than the young, 
whether because ambition blinded their 
eyes and obscured their intelligence, or 
a desire for calm and order and laisser- 
vivre led them to follow the general 
trend. 

It was this lack of understanding and 
social conscience in the universities which 
explained the defection of teachers and 
the adaption of students to a life which 
was the exact negation of the real uni- 
versity spirit. 

But it is only fair to add here that in 
every Italian university there were pro- 
fessors and students who resisted threats 
and flattery, and succeeded in keeping 
faith with their ideal of justice and lib- 
erty. It is with the help of this small but 
valiant group that we shall reconstruct. 

That our efforts be not in vain, that 
all aid be not rendered useless, I ask 
you, we ask you, to help us create the 
new spirit of Italian universities. 

II 

Today Italian students are eager to 
know this university world which has 
been for so long closed to them. They 
would like to learn how their comrades 
in other countries have solved the prob- 


lem of collaboration between teacher 
and student in the various university 
communities, how students’ organiza- 
tions function, what courses are given by 
different faculties in other countries; 
and they would like very much to be- 
come acquainted with the social ideal of 
their comrades, especially from the point 
of view of university reform. 

All this interest in university ques- 
tions, already latent in Italian students, 
was stimulated and nourished with the 
arrival in Italy of the delegates of the 
European Student Relief Fund, who 
brought with them a breath of air from 
the outside world. More especially in 
Rome, where, as in all capitals, interna- 
tional relations naturally play an impor- 
tant role, the students were glad to profit 
from the presence of many representa- 
tives of the Allied nations and gave a 
good account of themselves as they be- 
gan their activities. They even decided 
recently to open new headquarters for 
relations with foreign students under the 
auspices of E.S.R.F. I may say here that 
in a certain sense these students form 
the most intellectual group of the Uni- 
versity of Rome. 

But we are interested in the corpora- 
tive, as well as in the intellectual life of 
the university, and here it is well to note 
the great difference of spirit between 
northern and southern universities; for 
Italy, split into two parts which under- 
went different experiences, was divided 
for almost a year, and has had some 
difficulty to recover, especially owing to 
lack of communications, and to feel her 
unity again. It must be admitted here 
that the idea of a national student or- 
ganization seems farther than ever from 
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realization. As a matter of fact, such a 
national organization (the G.U.F., 
Group of University Fasciste) existed 
under the fascist regime, and it was the 
only one student organization allowed 
to exist. That is why a national associa- 
tion today is looked upon with suspicion 
by those who, remembering fascist 
shackles, are afraid of new bonds. But 
with time such a national organization, 
which is at once the fear of some and 
the desire of others, will become a real- 
ity. 

In the meantime, in almost every uni- 
versity other societies have been formed, 
now general students’ organizations, 
now senates, consisting of students elect- 
ed by their comrades in each department 
of the university. Athletic, cultural and 
social groups are forming either as 
branches of a larger organization or as 
separate ones. Likewise, university com- 
mittees for student aid have grown up 
where the war has sown most victims. 
In short, in every university students 
are trying to solve their problems in ac- 
cordance with local tendencies and possi- 
bilities. 

But how much these young people, 
who have never had any experience in 
democratic university life, would like 
to be able to take advantage of the ex- 
perience of their comrades in order to 
avoid too many false steps, in these first 
attempts at university organization. 

Quite recently some students at the 
University of Rome had planned a co- 
operative enterprise for the publication 
of a course of lectures. 

They had the full support of the Rec- 
tor for the printing of the texts, but, alas 
the price of paper was so very high that 


they did not succeed at all in their un- 
dertaking. You cannot have books, you 
cannot have course texts, unless you have 
paper, and here we begin to touch one of 
the greatest hardships our students have 
to face. 

Scientific books cost five times as much 
today as they did during the war. Sev- 
eral public and innumerable private li- 
braries were destroyed by fire, often an 
irreparable loss. Suffice it to mention 
here one example. All of the Historic 
Archives of Naples, that is to say, of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, were com- 
pletely destroyed with the burning of 
the university. 

IV 

To these Italian universities, glorious 
with their ancient traditions, all these 
young people now return, to resume 
their studies after long years of war or 
imprisonment. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the exact number, but it has been 
put at 180,000. At the University of 
Rome alone 30,000 enrollments are 
reckoned. Among them it is easy to 
recognize those who have lost their 
homes and families and have returned 
to the university where they began their 
studies, in a past which seems now far 
away and part of another world, with 
the hope of beginning life anew as soon 
as possible. Ill fed, ill clad, without any 
sort of linen, they lodge where they can, 
often in public dormitories. These young 
people must manage by some means or 
other to earn that minimum which is ab- 
solutely necessary if they are to live and 
pay their tuition fees. 

Whereas before the war these fees 
amounted to 1,000 lire annually, today 
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they have doubled. But these figures are naturally leads them to organize new 
not significant, for to them must be systems. At Turin and Milan and other 
added the cost of books! Now, one copy universities they are engaged in Inaugu- 
of a text anatomy sells in Rome for rating student houses to fulfill the new 
13,000 lire, which during the war sold needs. The greatest obstacles to the 
for 300. realization of these aims is, as always. 

The abnormally large number of en- the scarcity of means available, of pri- 
rollments does not permit students to vate resources as well as of subsides 
become intimately acquainted with their from a state impoverished by dictator- 
professors, who are, if one may say so, ship and war. 

submerged by this perpetual flood of We have as leaders of university re- 
youth. It is only during the last years of construction and heads of student or- 
study when the number is greatly di- ganizations those elements that but yes- 
minished, that there is gradually formed terday refused to work with the enemy 
a group of the best among our students, and took part in the resistance. These 
who discover in their professors, with a young people ask today to collaborate 
joy and a gratitude they never lose, mas- with students in other countries to bring 
ters of thought and life. Students and new life to the universities in Italy, 
professors in Italy have not shared a They are aware that the role of a stu- 
common life, for Italians have no natu- dent must be accepted not only as a privi- 
ral tendencies toward collectivism and lege but as a social duty, to be performed 
as long as the easy life of the pre-war faithfully and intelligently by the best 
world lasted there was no reason to sons their country can offer, regardless 
change. Today, however, destruction of of the class in society to which they may 
houses and university buildings quite belong. 


No argument is needed to 'prove that war is bad or co-operation good. 
Too often attitudes are controlled by emotions. Common sense can 
overbalance thoughtlessness only if a man makes himself familiar 
with the many stones in the international mosaic. Knowledge of other 
cultures, the economic aspirations of other countries, European ten- 
sions, and Asiastic ambitions are only a few of the many related sub- 
jects that suddenly belong in the consciousness of every voter. In this 
country there is no longer any room for ‘^foreign'’ affairs. — Annual 
Report, Carnegie Corporation of New York, ig46. 



Knowing versus Knowing How 

F. E. WOLVERTON 


S OME school administrators know; 
other school men know how. 
Institutions which train school ad- 
ministrators emphasize the knoWy but 
unfortunately, the know how must be 
learned by trial and error. 

It is a source of much chagrin, and 
sometimes embarrassment, to university 
placement officials and heads of depart- 
ments when their fair-haired boys go out 
cum Imde to the field and wind up 
carrying water, or fired from the job 
forthwith, 

I recall the instance of a farmer who 
talked to me some years ago when he 
learned that I was planning to attend a 
university. He was quite sure that I was 
ruining myself. He told me that I was 
“doing a fine piece of work” there in the 
community and he would “sure hate to 
see me ruined by them wild-eyed col- 
lege professors.” 

He had formed his conclusion from 
too limited experience, of course, but he 
was quite sincere in his interest towards 
me. He reminded me of a certain indi- 
vidual who had served as superintendent 
of that school for a part of a term, some 
years before. 

“You know what kind of fellow them 
Ph.D.’s are,” he said solemnly, and with 
unyielding finality, “they are educated 
fools, and you don’t want to be one ! ” 

I thought of the man he mentioned. 
He was a young man who had spent his 
entire life in a schoolroom. He had 


memorized words and outguessed the 
professors to such an extent that the uni- 
versity officials had sent him out “with 
honors” and their prayers. No doubt 
these well-meaning teachers thought 
they were doing him a great service, but 
they were in reality perpetrating a cruel 
wrong upon him. They failed to point 
out to him the slight, but tremendously 
important, difference between knowing 
and kirowing how. 

The community where this “educated 
fool” superintended was at that time 
only recently emerged from the log- 
woods. The people for the most part 
were the sort that is spoken of as “the 
salt of the earth” and for whom a little 
refining would not be amiss. The young 
superintendent, after studying the crop 
of urchins that was given him, decided 
that improvement of the specie was the 
urgent thing. He swung into his work 
with all the zeal and enthusiasm of a 
Methodist evangelist. He remembered 
his tables and kindred statistics; the 
sketches of the bugs and the rabbits ; his 
Malthus and his Mendel. It was a cinch 
for a man who knew. And he had all 
“A’s” in genetics! 

He discussed the matter with the vil- 
lage doctor, a kindly soul lazy enough 
to prefer fishing to obstetric high jinks, 
but who found little time for the former 
because of the mass-production tenden- 
cies of the “salts.” 

“The trouble with these children is 
that they are stunted,” the superin- 
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tendent told the doctor, “there are too 
many of them in a family. Why, it’s like 
corn. A stalk to the hill will produce good 
sound ears of corn, but three stalks to 
the hill will yield only nubbins.” 

“Son,” the old doctor advised, “I’ll 
admit the younguns around here ain’t 
nothing to write on the sidewalk about, 
but considering what the women folks 
have got to use fur a pattern, I think 
they’re doing middling well.” 

“They must learn birth-control,” the 
young superintendent said with a Gala- 
had gleam in his eye. “I know what is 
best for them, and I shall present it to 
them.” 

The doctor shook his head slowly, 
“If I was you, son, I’d just take the 
Janes and Johnnies like they come and 
do the best for each one you can. I 
wouldn’t worry too much about nubbins. 
People don’t always like to be told what 
is best for them. Then, again, it’s kinda 
hard to tell what is best for all the people 
all the time.” 

But the young schoolman did not 
listen to the man who merely knew how. 
He had a fur-pose and he rode it to his 
professional death. To shorten this story 
to its basic fact-ending, the man who 
knew little of how left town hurriedly 
and permanently a few feet in front of 
a thoroughly scandalized and much too 
irate husband — one bright blue Novem- 
ber day. 

II 

Some yeai's ago, while serving as su- 
perintendent of a small school system, 
I was met in the hall one day by our 
principal. This principal was so self- 
righteous that he suffered easily. He was 
so excessively modest that he blushed if 


one wrote an improper fraction on the 
blackboard. He informed me that he 
had just caught two of our high school 
girls smoking. I told you before that 
this was some years ago. 

“Actually smoking in the building!” 
he exclaimed in proper horror. I asked 
him if he had done anything about it 
and he told me he had been thinking, 
trying to decide what action to take. 
The problem was further complicated 
by the fact that the girls’ mothers bought 
cigarettes for the girls. I could tell that 
the principal wanted me to handle the 
matter for him, and I suggested that he 
send the girls to my office. 

One of the girls was a senior; a very 
pretty and a very clever girl who was 
ranking fourth in a class of thirty-five. 
The other girl was a junior, also a good 
student. Neither girl had been a dis- 
ciplinary problem. Neither denied the 
offense. Maida, the senior, immediately 
asked me if I thought it was wrong for 
a girl to smoke. I smiled at her in a 
friendly manner and told her I doubted 
if we could resolve it Into a matter of 
right and wrong. 

“Did you feel that you were doing 
anything wrong?” I asked her. 

“Well,” she replied, “I thought per- 
haps it might be against the rules of the 
school, but I didn’t really and truly feel 
like I was doing anything wrong.” 

“Then from your point of view you 
didn’t do anything wrong,” I told her. 
“It isn’t wrong for you unless you feel 
that it is wrong. But from the point of 
view of this school you did wrong. And 
that should tell you, being a smart girl, 
that this is not a matter of right and 
wrong.” 
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“Don’t you think a girl has the right 
to smoke if she wants to?” Maida per- 
sisted. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “I think a girl has 
the right to smoke if she wants to, but 
if you want my personal opinion, which 
may not be worth anything to you, I 
don’t think she should want to! I am 
not a doctor and cannot speak with 
authority concerning the effects of nico- 
tine on a girl’s body, but I have a notion 
that fingers yellow-stained and nicotine 
on the breath robs a girl of most of her 
daintiness and allure. It breaks down 
the charm of her sheer femininity. You 
may smoke if you desire but you must 
pay for it in burned out glamour. Don’t 
be fooled by the billboards and the ad- 
vertisements in the magazines. Those 
things were cooked up by merchants who 
want to sell cigarettes. Smoking is bound 
to harden, harshen, and masculinize a 
girl to the extent that she smokes.” 

Then I went on to point out to the 
girls that there were places where nice 
girls can and do smoke without losing 
caste socially, but that our community 
was not one of those places. I made it 
plain to them that our community would 
not stand for girls smoking in our school. 

“There are two things you girls can 
do,” I told them. “You can go to the 
place that will accept your smoking or 
you can refrain from smoking here. You 
must readily see that two girls can not 
immediately change the thinking of a 
community. You will find it most un- 
pleasant if you try to live independently 
of custom. If I were you girls I would, 
while in Rome, shoot roman candles. 
There you have the real picture, girls, 
and I think I can trust you to work out 


the proper solution to your problem.” 

We had no more trouble with girls 
smoking in that community. 

I could easily have become involved 
in an unanswerable argument if I had 
tried to convince the girls that it was 
“wrong” for them to smoke. 

Ill 

At another time, while serving as 
principal of a grade school, one of our 
young teachers of a ward school was 
made the center of a yapping-match by 
her community. She was young, full of 
life, and could get her thinking delight- 
fully out of focus at times. Her “indis- 
cretions” progressed so far that a hear- 
ing before the full board of education 
was held. She was charged specifically 
with bringing playing cards (jacks and 
jokers and all that sort of thing! ) to 
school and playing cards with the larger 
children during rainy recesses. She was 
also charged with encouraging the little 
tots to cut out paper dolls and make 
paper chains — even furnishing scissors 
and paste from her own salary. But the 
real exhibit A was the heinous sin of 
sending the smaller children home one 
deep snowy Friday afternoon and tak- 
ing the larger children on a rabbit hunt! 
It turned out to be a most successful 
jaunt, too, because a rabbit was caught, 
properly barbecued and properly eaten. 

The little girl stood the incrimina- 
tions from one “good” patron after an- 
other until her dark bronze tempera- 
ment could take no more. She sprang up 
before the fat and smug and entirely 
dumfouiided president of the board of 
education and fairly hissed in his moon 
face: 
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“It’s true. I did it. Furthermore, I 
carry matches and spit through my 
teeth! I’m tough! What in the hell are 
you going to do about it.?” 

Then because for all her big words 
she was still a little girl, sick with 
despair and fear, she ran from the room 
into a cloakroom to cry. I allowed her 
a moment of tear-relief, then I went in 
to talk with her. 

She insisted that she had done no real 
wrong and I agreed with her, but I 
pointed out that she had made a rather 
serious mistake. She had not considered 
the community mind when ordering her 
actions. I told her that if she wanted to 
be smarter than the fellows and felines 
in the other room, I could offer her an 
immediate and also a long-range plan. 
I told her to go back to those Backwoods 
Inquisitores and throw herself on their 
mercy— that a self so dainty and so 
pretty as hers would undoubtedly make 
a more definite impression, on the men 
at least, than all the logic which she 
could command and which they would 
not understand. I suggested that she 
admit her “wrong-doing” and promise 
so sweetly never to do it again, if they 
would be so kind as to give her another 
chance. (That old American sense of 
fair-play — give ’em another chance!) I 
knew that the board members were by 
this time looking for an out; that no 
one of them knew what should be done, 
or even what could be done. 

The young lady said quite positively 
that she wouldnH do anything of 
the kind, and she punctuated her 
“wouldn’ts” with appropriate tossings 
of her dark bronze curls. But I played 
on my single string of wanting to get 


the best of her enemies until she fell. 
She made a deliciously sweet convert and 
even her arch tormentor, Uncle Jack 
Liesteir, was the first to propose that 
they give her another chance. 

“I,” swelled Uncle Jack magnani- 
mously, “will even help her from now 
on.” 

Later I talked to her about the long- 
range plan. I told her that if she wanted 
to get the parents on her side she had but 
to warm up to the little tots, that small 
children respond quickly to sincere kind- 
ness and comradeship and that once at- 
tached they would remain loyal to her. 
As for Uncle Jack, the big cheese of the 
territoiy, she had but to go into his little 
store each morning on her way to school 
and ask him what to do that day, then 
go on to school and do as she pleased. 

The plan worked beautifully. Uncle 
Jack made it a point to ask the board of 
education for Miss Blank each spring 
thereafter until too much moonlight or 
something changed the Miss to Mrs. 

IV 

All school practice is the result of a 
philosophy. The kind of philosophy that 
is developed will determine the effi- 
ciency of the school. The philosophy 
must be practicable if the school is to 
remain close to the people and serve 
them; it must be consistent if its goal is 
to be reached; it must be organized and 
systematized if economy of effort is to be 
attained. 

It has been said that a good school 
administrator anticipates his major prob- 
lems even before they arise and has his 
solutions in mind. This is using other 
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words to say that the school admlnls' 
trator has developed a definite philoso- 
phy concerning school practices. If he 
takes his stand with either of the ex- 
tremes, idealism or realism, he will find 
plenty of conflict and he may come far 
short of social justice in his handling 
of individual problems. If he takes the 
pragmatic point of view and realizes that 


a thing has worth or value only in its 
relation to its total situation, he will find 
his problems easier to solve, and he will 
be more consistent in his dealings with 
his people. 

Which is merely another way of say- 
ing that he will have learned the slight, 
but highly important, difference between 
knowing and knomng how. 


Asa nation we have grown great y ferhafs because of the very isolation 
that many of us still subconsciously cherishy hut we will not become 
permanently world-minded merely by listening to the tales of return- 
ing veterans or by reading newspaper accounts of international con- 
ferences. We have got to learn, and to learn we have got to study. We 
shall never move from a passive status to a positive force for peace 
until we grow familiar with the rest of the world, admire what we 
can of it, understand what we cannot admire, and resolve to contribute 
patience and judicious compromise at every point of friction. And, if 
this country does not become a positive force for peace, it cannot 
endure. National safety can come only as the result of impressive 
action on the part of Government through its elected and appointed 
officers. And, in American democracy, although the people carmot 
make foreign policy, their conception of international responsibility 
bears heavily upon the thinking of their representatives. — Anrmal 
Report, Carnegie Corporation of New York, ig^6. 




Where stand her feet there summer stands for me 
Forever unbetrayed, forever green. 

Farm animals and orchards early seen, 

And lamplit faces I no longer see, 

Tall grasses of a childhood’s vanished land, 

Small brothers pushing through them down the hill, 

My father’s bulwark still unfallen; still 

She sees these things, she holds them in her hand. 

And while that hand, though withering, touches me. 
And while those eyes, though fading, on me shine. 
Maternal love’s unquestioning sympathy 
(Sweeter than flower or fruit) is surely mine. 

Is summer’s warmth to me and summer’s shade 
Forever green, forever unbetrayed. 
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Some Implications of an Aging 
Population 

Herbert H. Stroup 


W ITHIN relatively recent years so- 
cial scientists have come to realize 
the significance o£ various “population 
problems” for the specialized disciplines 
of political science, economics, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, etc. To say now that all 
social “laws” operate on the assump- 
tion of a fairly stable population goes 
without saying. Probably, from one 
point of view, the most basic of the so- 
cial sciences is that of the science of 
population, for, from the same point of 
view, here all aspects of individual and 
collective interpretation ultimately rest. 
And yet, the science of population is 
not able really to subsist without the rich 
and varied contributions of the other 
social sciences, for the relationship ob- 
viously is not one of priority, but one 
indeed of indeterminate relationship. 

I 

While population researchers have 
uncovered a whole congeries of prob- 
lems which relate to the social sciences, 
nevertheless, in this paper, I am in- 
tending to consider only one broad fac- 
tor which has an immediate bearing on 
social science viewpoints both now and 
in the future. I refer to the following 
problem; the steady increase in the. 


'Population Series P-5, No. i, Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of tile Census, Washington, 
D.C., Table 15 and Series P-10, No. 21, Table 
I, May 5, 1943. 


older-aged segments of the population 
of the United States. 

In a half century the median age of 
the population of the United States has 
increased about one-third, that is, from 
21.4 years in 1890 to 29.0 years In 1940. 
While this increase has come about 
gradually, its final effects will be none 
the less real. The following chart ex- 
plains the historic increase in the median 
age of the population:^ 

MEDIAN AGES OF THE POPU- 
LATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY COLOR: 

1890-1940 


Census 

All 


Non - 

Year 

Classes 

White 

white 

1890 

21.4 

21.9 

17.8 

1900 

22.9 

23.4 

19.7 

1910 

24.0 

24.4 

21.0 

1920 

25.2 

25.6 

22.5 

1930 

26.4 

26.9 

23-5 

1940 

29.0 

29.5 

25^2 


The median age of the population 
has increased for many reasons, some 
of which may be noted without explana- 
tion: increase in the acceptance and use 
of contraceptives} changes in the age 
of marriage} increased involuntary 
childlessness} ambition to rise in the so- 
cial scale} increasing urbanization with 
concomitant decrease in the birth rate} 
widespread acceptance and development 
of medical science in Its preventative 
as well as its curative aspects} increased 
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social services for the agedj and others. 

Most of the increase in the age of the 
population, however, has come about 
because the above mentioned reasons 
have tended to lower the birth rate in 
terms of percentage of population and 
has tended to lower, at the same time, 
the death rate. The decennial percent 
increase in the general population has 
actually decreased from 64.0 in 1650 to 
7.2 in 1940, and to a predicted 1.2 in 
1980.“ The increase in the aged segments 
of the population is best shown in the 
data on the percentage of people 65 
years of age and over since 1880, and 
the estimated percentages up to 1980^ 


Year 

Percent 

1880 

34 

1890 

3-9 

1900 

4.1 

1910 

4-3 

1920 

4-7 

1930 

54 

1940 

6.9 

1950 

7-9 

i960 

10.2 

1970 

II. 9 

1980 

14.4 


The number of people 65 years of 
age and over in 1930 represented about 
6,634,000; in 1940, 9,019,000; in 1980, 
on the basis of prediction, 22,051,000.^ 

“ National Resources Planning' Board, 7 'Ae 
Problems of a Changing Pofulalion, 1938, p. 24. 

" “Estimated Future Population, by Age and 
Sex: 1945 to 1980,” Series P-3, No. 15, July 23, 
1941, United 'States Bureau of the Census; also, 
“Population,” Series P-io, No. 21, Table 4, 
May 5, 1943. 

* Ibid. 

“ Otto Poliak, “Conservatism in Later Ma- 
turity and Old Age,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 8:175-179, April 1943. 

“ Paul H. Landis, Poftdation Problems, New 
York, 1943, p. 298. 


From the preceding analysis, which 
assumes that conditions in a general 
sense will remain relatively stable (a 
supposition which may be questioned in 
part), it is apparent that the national 
population will trend toward a larger 
and larger number of aged persons in 
terms both of absolute numbers and of 
percentage of the population. 

II 

This aging of the population will (as 
it even now does) have far-reaching ef- 
fects on the future of social life. While 
not all of the effects can be noted here, 
two will be discussed briefly. In the 
order in which they are presented there 
is no attempt to scale them or their ef- 
fects according to any set of values or 
preferences. 

I. The population may well become 
more conservative. Older persons are 
more conservative than younger. While 
this suggestion has been criticized by 
some,° it would seem to bear thought, for 
there is much to suggest that the older 
person is inclined to favor tradition more 
than change. As Professor Landis puts it: 
“In a culture where the old are given a 
normal place in social affairs they tend to 
dominate.”” This is probably more true 
of rural areas or cultures where greater 
dependence rests upon the aged for the 
transmission of agricultural skills, etc., 
than in urban cultures where the process 
of social interaction is more impersonal- 
ized and where there are more channels 
provided by the community for the edu- 
cation of the young. But, even so, this 
condition infers only a modification of 
the general rule and does not entirely 
invalidate it. In line with this interpreta- 
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tion, Bruce Melvin has seemingly dis- 
covered that the predominance of the 
older ages among the farmers in New 
York State may account for their more 
conservative tendencies when compared, 
for example, with the younger and more 
radical farmers of the Middle West/ 
Aside from political agitation for old 
age security, there may be in the offing 
for American political consciousness a 
lessening of interest in problems of so- 
cial change, or more exactly, in deliber- 
ately and politically induced social 
changes. It is too early, naturally, for 
one to assume that the reported “con- 
servative swing” which is said to charac- 
terize current, popular, political opin- 
ion is a part of this phenomenon. 
Moreover, no inevitable social “law” is 
hereby suggested, as there are always 
many exceptions to such rules, and some 
chances of creating a changed picture. 
The suggestion must be taken into ac- 
count, however, by those who are in- 
terested in post-war domestic and in- 
ternational political and economic plan- 
ning. 

2 . Population changes induce eco- 
nomic changes which, in turn, may have 
political repercussions. As has been pre- 
viously hinted, the increase of the aged 
in the population may raise important 
problems as to the distribution of edu- 
cational and social services. The decrease 
in the numbers of children needing pub- 
lic education comprises a fact which is 
rather well known to educators and to 

' Bruce Melvin, “Age and Sex Distribution in 
Relation to Rural Behaviour,” Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, 23:91-100, 
1929. 

'Warren Thompson, Population Problems, 
New York, 1942, p. 291. 


others. While this decrease may not in 
the future affect collegiate education in 
this country, it may bring to the legisla- 
tor, as well as to the educator, new 
problems relating to educational pro- 
cedure for elementary schools and, to a 
considerable degree, for high schools. 

It may also be that as the family be- 
comes smaller in size fewer child wel- 
fare services will be needed. 

On the other hand, with the increase 
in the numbers of the aged, needs will 
be felt and rnet through political in- 
strumentalities. Social work itself is al- ■ 
ready feeling the shift from child wel- 
fare to the problems of the aged — this 
especially in cities. The very fact of de- 
mands for old age security may raise a 
problem of deep economic and political 
significance, as it already in part has 
done. As Professor Thompson estimates: 
“If we assume that 75% of the people 
over 65 need pensions of $500 a year to 
ensure decent living, the sum needed 
for this purpose in 193° would have 
been $3,317,000,000; but, by 1980 it 
would rise to $8,600,000,000, although 
the total population would be larger by 
less than 7,000,000.”® 

The factor of increased social serv- 
ices for the aged may also go hand in 
hand with an extension of adult educa- 
tion, especially if leisure time remains 
as large a concern as it now does, and 
if, with a shrinking manpower reserve 
for industry, there is need for re-educa- 
tion of the aging for shifting vocational 
opportunities. There is at this time no 
valid estimate of the money which 
would be necessary to introduce and de- 
velop adult education for such a large 
part of the population. 
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In line with the probably increased 
demand for educational and social serv- 
ices for the aged, and the public budget- 
ary problems which such a program 
would entail, there also is the matter of 
wide-scaled re-adjustments in industry. 
According to Bird, the period of great- 
est human achievement is in the ages of 
25 to 45.“ While achievement varies 
considerably in different fields of activ- 
ity, nevertheless, it is true that the aged 
person can scarcely be fitted into many 
parts of the modern, industrial economy. 
It may be that employers will be com- 
pelled to realign their hiring practices 
to take this population factor into ac- 
count. Moreover, the increased impor- 
tance of the aged may constitute a some- 
what new economic problem in regard to 

“ Charles Bird, Social Psychology, New York, 
1940, Chapter u, 


“needed commodities.” That is, the 
economy of this country may undergo 
some change in meeting the consumers’ 
needs of a changing age population. Such 
economic re-adjustments certainly would 
be expressed in political ways. 

On top of these concerns, remains the 
problem of taxation, a point at which the 
economic disequilibrium may find its 
outlet. A question or two will suffice to 
bring to mind the economic and politi- 
cal meaning of taxation: How can such 
a population and economy support such 
a large number of aged persons? On 
whom should the burden of taxa- 
tion rest, if not on the aged.? On youth? 
On industry? On the wealthy? In these 
questions one may find the core of polit- 
ical movements, some of which are al- 
ready born, but many of which may be 
seen around the corner of the immediate 
future. 


It seems that nature abhors an intellectual vacuum. A measure of be- 
lief is necessary in order to freserve the quality of the ofen mind. If 
toleration is not to become nihilism^ if conviction is not to become 
dogmatism^ if criticism is not to become cynicism^ each must have 
something of the other. — Refrinted by 'permission of the publishers 
from Raul H. Buck and others: “General Education in a Free Society.” 
Harvard University Press. 



Swan-Song from the Ex-director of the 
Education Subcommission Allied 
Control Commission"' 

Lt. Col. T. V. Smith, AUS 


Apologia for a Report That Is Personal 
and Philosophical 

I, Since my retirement from the Di- 
rectorship of the Educational Sub-com- 
mission coincides with the dropping of 
‘Control” from the title, and perhaps 
from the function, of the Commission, 
it is perhaps not inappropriate to render 
a final accounting somewhat different 
from the detailed monthly reports (re- 
cent ones of which bring the Subcom- 
mission’s operations adequately up-to- 

*This official report was. written (late 1944) 
as the Allied Control Commission was passing 
from a governmental power into a body ad- 
visory to the Italian State. It is being published, 
for its historical significance, as the Allied Com- 
mission goes out of existence, with the signing 
of the Italian peace treaty. — ^The Editor. 

' In particular we educators must be theorists 
as well as practical men, and we must be both 
at the same time. To separate the theoretical and 
tile practical is one of the oldest indoor, and one 
of the newest outdoor, sports of mankind, to 
which the military is not immune. It seems to 
many to make theory more clear and practice 
more decisive. But to demand mere results, just 
like that, is never to get the results you want in 
education. Such separation in education is, indeed, 
for the most part impossible; and the appearance 
of it there is mostly specious and not infrequently 
deceitful. Every textbook and each classroom 
exercise is a theory embodied, and every pedagogi- 
cal syllogism or educational brochure is the gesta- 
tion of a dogma to be inflicted or an experiment 
to be perpetrated on childhood. Evei-y university 
is “a dream that is passing or one that is coming 
to birth.” In this medley of crystallized theory, 
what the child brings to the school with him of 
culture drowns out what the teacher says in 
practice, unlcsss the teacher says the same. 


date). In the monthly report the work 
of my educational colleagues bulks large, 
for it is they after all who do the work. 
If here my own part looms somewhat 
(work done at Headquarters in “the 
thick of thin things”), it is because it 
has been my privilege to oversee with 
an eye to strategy the conditions under 
which the educational specialists operate. 
This final report will, therefore, con- 
centrate upon the period of my director- 
ship and will intend to present certain 
high lights of the Subcommission’s his- 
tory, some conspectus of the problems 
faced and how faced, with prospects of 
progress, or otherwise, now discernible 
in Italian skies. I shall allow myself 
more leeway than usual, for soldiers who 
like us are also specialists in civil affairs 
must operate in a roomier perspective 
than the strictly military provides.’ 

2. I hazard these observations, there- 
fore, as a legacy personal and philosophi- 
cal to fellow-directors of Subcommissions 
and to other specialists who may be in- 
terested in the inwards of action (while 
performing the outwards of duty), doing 
thus to them as I would wish to be done 
by were they concluding their work with 
this Allied Commission. If the history 
of the unique Allied Control Commis- 
sion is to be written, and written clairvoy- 
antly from the inside, such self-assess- 
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ments from all directors would probably 
prove valuable. At any rate, I risk it and 
begin with a tribute not only to other 
directors in this pioneer enterprise but 
also to the Allied nature of it which ren- 
ders it so conspicuously pioneer. The not 
infrequent tension between us across the 
national lines — why deny the obvious or 
gloss over the foregone.? — has at least 
often kept us from the doldrums ; and I 
for one have always believed, and go 
away believing, that whatever we have 
done for or to Italy, the fact that we 
British and Americans have done it 
together is of greater consequence to the 
world. 

Certain High Lights of the History 

3. It is only slightly more than a year 
ago when the AMG educational work 
began in Sicily with only one staff mem- 
ber, with little advance planning and 
no enlisted or civilian aid. It is only 
slightly under a year ago that I arrived 
in Sicily from North Africa as Director 
of Education and (theii) Fine Arts and 
Monuments. My first act was, out of 
deference to his grass-roots experience, 
to volunteer to become Deputy to the 
British officer already a few weeks on 
the ground (Lt. Col. George R. Gayre) ; 
my second act was to propose to him and 
to General McSherry the independence 

“From the eupeptic manners of one of our 
officers, General Joyce, then Chief Commissioner 
of ACC, got the misinipression that tlie Sub- 
commission was bent on making Italian Educa- 
tion over on a certain American mold. I had pre- 
viously assured General McSherry, in North 
Africa, that as Director I knew I was not God, 
and that, consequently, I did not propose in a 
single season to try to straighten Italy’s old 
Leaning Tower of Learning — but only to clear 
it of the poison ivy of fascism. 


of Fine Arts and Monuments; and my 
third act was to advise against the ac- 
ceptance of honorary degrees from Ital- 
ian universities by educational officers 
who controlled them. The proposals 
were accepted (and the advice was ig- 
nored). My fourth act was to deliver 
(save for a frustrating encounter be- 
tween my little “Cub” airplane and a big 
storm cloud that day — November 4, 
1943 — enveloping all the central high- 
lands of Sicily) an address at the opening 
of our first institution of higher learning 
in all Italy, the ancient University of 
Catania. (I did not allow myself to ac- 
cept an honorary degree from Catania or 
from any other Sicilian university.) 

4. Though the Educational Subcom- 
mission has during the year grown from 
one to (a maximum of) fifteen officers, 
three enlisted men (at Headquarters), 
and not a few Italian civilian employees, 
the endeavor has been constant, so far as 
my influence could make it, to work 
ourselves out of work by nursing an Ital- 
ian Ministry of National Education 
(now called the Ministry of Public In- 
struction) into being and into strength 
sufficient to take the task from our not 
unwilling but still foreign hands. 

5. It was my personal good fortune 
to be from the beginning the officer 
directly in charge of our relations with 
the Italian Government (ACC as dis- 
tinct from AMG) . I went to Brindisi in 
the initial days of ACC when some 
friction had unfortunately developed, 
largely on fanciful grounds,^ between 
our own high ACC command and the 
Education Subcommission and when 
friction was being rapidly engendered 
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between this Subcommission and the 
Italian Undersecretary for Education, 
because of our precipitate expectations of 
immediate results. Before the previous 
misunderstanding had been cleared, but 
not before good relations were estab- 
lished with the Italian Undersecretary 
for Education, I was called to the Eu- 
ropean Theatre and was asked in London 
to assume advance charge of Education 
for Germany. Out of deference to special- 
ized function and with respect for an 
agreement with my British Opposite in 
Italy, who himself wished the German 
post, I presently and gladly returned to 
Italy, after laying certain foundation 
stones for the prospective German ven- 
ture. This trip consumed most of Decem- 
ber and all of January. I arrived back in 
Italy in February, 1944, at the time of 
the transfer of Headquarters to Naples 
from Palermo (AMG) and to Salerno 
from Brindisi (ACC). I at once assumed 
the directorship of the Educational Sub- 
commission, both as AMG and as ACC, 
living at Salerno with the Italian Gov- 
ernment but commuting weekly to 
Naples, whence our operations pro- 
ceeded. 

6. Finding the tension between this 
Subcommission and the Italian Under- 
secretaryship renewed in my absence and 
grown indeed into such paralyzing pro- 
portions that energy was being wasted 
in trying to force the Undersecretary’s 
resignation, I made my first act an effort 
toward the renewal of friendly relations. 
To make the grounds of this desired 
renewal safe, however, I anticipated my 
first personal meeting with the Under- 
secretary with a letter stern enough to 


break relations or to make renewed 
friendliness substantial. That letter was 
addressed to the improvement of our 
external relations. 

7. An even worse situation had arisen 
as touching our internal relations with 
colleagues in other Subcommissions. 
Educational officers were now taking 
honorary degrees from the universities 
which they controlled. Others were also 
accepting such honors, but only educa- 
tional officers were boasting about the 
“achievement,” citing in an official report 
of the time the number of honorary 
degrees received as evidence of the 
esteem in which we were held and as 
indices of our educational success in 
Sicily. Not only had this brought educa- 
tion into a certain disrepute among ACC 
officers but it had caused still other 
officers, and cynically enough at times 
the very ones who disdained us for the 
crassness, to imitate our example: “to 
get theirs while the getting was good.” 
As my second act, therefore, I submitted 
a recommendation which resulted in the 
stoppage (permanently, I hope, in spite 
of a weakening of the resolution now 
and then, here and there) of the practice 
in our own AMG-ACC organization and 
a certain discouragement of it in other 
Allied units. 

8. General Mason MacFarlane’s con- 
sequent order forbidding ACC officers 
to accept such honors helped to restore 
our educational effort to a reputation for 
disinterestedness in the administration 
of schools; and it prevented any scandal 
from breaking around the heads of edu- 
cators, as scandal broke or all but broke 
outside of ACC. (Ugly stories have gone 
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the rounds, which, even had they been 
less true than they were, would have- 
nevertheless damaged our Allied repu- 
tation, stories of threats to requisition 
university buildings, or promises to de- 
requisition them, as putrid coins of ex- 
change in the black market of academic 
honors.) Our previous high stand on this 
trivial but crucial matter has now been 
re-affirmed, after a late weakening that 
could have raised gentle blackmail from 
the night-shift of back-room barter to the 
day-shift of the Higher Learning in 
Italy. Experience has seemed to show 
that the door to honors must not be left 
even slightly ajar, unless we wish, what 
we as men of honor cannot really desire, 
a low-brow traffic in these high-brow 
things. 

Three Ministers in One Ministry 

9. Turning to the Italian Govern- 
ment(s), my major concern, in a single 
year I have seen officially enacted a sort 
of Hegelian pedagogical dialectics in the 
National Ministry for Education. Un- 
dersecretary (and then Minister) Gio- 
vanni Cuomo was the initial “thesis,” 
Minister Adolf Omodeo the intervening 
“antithesis,” and Minister Guido De 
Ruggero the present “synthesis.” I have 
never counted It my business to complain 
at the nervous dynamics of this Italian 
state. It started from so nearly nothing 
that it had to change to become some- 
thing, the much more than something 
which it now is. Cuomo was old and 
tired, but tolerant and shrewd — and did 
well on nothing the nothing that was to 
be done in the first inevitable flounder- 
ing toward a cabinet under Badoglio. 


[March 

Omodeo was in truth his antithesis. He 
was younger and dynamic j he was im- 
perious and precipitate; but he was un- 
yielding and characterful. (In friends we 
call it “character,” In enemies “stub- 
bornness.”) De Ruggero is for a fact the 
fine synthesis of the two. He is full of 
strategy but without guile; he is patient 
and conciliatory; but he is also resolute 
of decision and frictionless in operation. 
I have learned about life and education 
from them all, to the accompaniment 
of eager curiosity and high amusement. 
All have been able men and patriots, 
and each has furthered in ways appropri- 
ate to the season of political ebb and flow 
the growth of responsibility in the res- 
toration of Italian education. Not to 
complain, but to accept and to turn to 
use — that has been the policy without. 

Four Losses from One Subcommission 

10. Within the Subcommission, the 
spirit has been not dissimilar: large ac- 
ceptance and generous quittance. With 
regret but without repining, I have 
within a short half-year released from 
Education four of the ablest officers that 
have served any Subcommission. Three 
were and are personal friends; all four 
of them professional colleagues of in- 
tegrity and high spirits. The policy, 
however, has steadily been not to let 
personal friendship or professional pride 
doom to the educational part talents that 
were more needed for the good of the 
whole, and to let officers themselves have 
the larger say as to where lay their 
happier and so deeper duty. . . . 

11. Some of these, or with stubborn 
possessiveness all of these, men might 
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conceivably have been held by the Edu- 
cation Subcommission. Grieved, I let 
them go gladly. It is difficult to sustain 
jealousy in the face of function, and 
there is great compensation in the 
thought that duty as well as destruction 
is global. Moreover, there remains still 
technically in the service of Education in 
Italy a round dozen of able, energetic, 
well-trained, young educators each serv- 
ing still what he still chooses and serving 
as far as may be where he now prefers 
to serve. To keep is not always to possess, 
and to order is not invariably to effect. 
Even in the army, the voluntary way, 
sustained in the consultative manner, is 
not infrequently the wiser course. At 
least upon such a conviction I have acted 
as Director of the Education Subcom- 
mission. 

11. To myself I thought at last to 
apply the same rule : the larger function 
self-determined. When I saw my own 
use to the organization pass its peak, I 
thought I ought to let myself go to the 
ticklish work of democratizing gifted 
German P.O.W.s in the U.S.A. so that 
better men than I might have their 
chance at maximum service in a field of 
limited opportunities for advancement. 
I therefore indited to proper authority a 
request, giving the “real” rather than 
merely “good” reasons for my proffered 
retirement from the directorship. 

Estimates of Success and Hedgings 
Against Failure 

13. The commingling of success and 
failure in our past, sets limits to opti- 
mism for the future of education in 
Italy. As touching our successes, I could 


not have picked better educational col- 
leagues than were handed to me, and my 
enlisted men have fully measured up to 
the very high quality of enlisted men in 
ACC as a whole. My respect for both 
enlisted men and commissioned person- 
nel would compensate with the psychic 
income of esteem for my failure to get 
for both groups the tangible promotions 
they have each and all now fully earned. 
My fellow-directors have helped me 
more than I have helped them in the 
elaboration and implementation of com- 
mon policy. Moreover, we directors 
jointly could hardly have been more 
fortunate than we have been in our im- 
mediate leaders, the two Vice-Presidents 
of our Administrative Section, The 
Right Honorable, the Viscount Stansgate 
was by common consent unique; and 
Brigadier Upjohn fairly won the suc- 
cession to Stansgate by his own admir- 
able work as the adroit Director of our 
Legal Subcommission. I have always 
felt myself in the presence of my de 
facto as well as de jure superior when I 
have stood before either of them. Such 
feeling makes for morale on the job 
itself, and facilitates the collection in 
memory of the unearned increments of 
service. Both together conduce to opti- 
mism of expectation. 

14. Expectation is, however, properly 
tutored of events. Whereas education is 
among the most positive of things, we 
worked under a negative mission in Italy 
and through difficulties insurmountable 
save in the time-span of decades. The 
physical difficulties may be taken for 
granted, for it was war; and even as 
educators we were in Italy primarily to 
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help fighting men win the war. The cam- 
paign had blighted Italy from end to 
end, devastating school buildings, with 
all other buildings, impoverishing the 
people, unrooting families, ruining trans- 
portation, lowering morale, and addling 
hope. The best that can be said for our 
success against such difficulties — and it is 
enough to say — is that with unwonted 
speed it was brought about in every area 
as liberated that no child remained di- 
vested of educational opportunities 
through any acts of our omission nor 
was subjected to wrong school influences 
through any acts of our commission. Our 
monthly reports make clear successively 
what we did, who did it, and how much 
was done, to restore such normal educa- 
tional opportunities as war to the North 
permitted. They make clear also what 
we did, who did it, and how much was 
done, to guarantee, by revision of texts 
and purging of teachers, that the wrong 
things would not be taught. 

15. We undertook little, however, 
and achieved less, to effect the teaching 
of precisely right things. Our mission, 
to repeat, was negative : we came to Italy 
to destroy fascism, not this time officially 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” 
Not only was there immediate reaction 
on the part of the highest authorities in 
Italy — ecclesiastical, civil, pedagogical, 
and military — against a positive demo- 
cratic program of education, but more 
effectively Mr. Cordell Hull in Wash- 
ington early put the official quietus to 
pedagogical positivity. “It would be un- 
wise,” said the American Foreign Secre- 
tary, “for this government to undertake 
to apply, much less to impose, a foreign 
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[and that means an American^ education 
program for the placement of American 
teachers in the schools of those countries, 
or for the preparation of text-books in 
the United States for use in such 
schools.” (In terms of policy, Italy was 
always on the way to being a “liberated 
country,” even if in initial fact it was a 
conquered, country.) But it was anthro- 
pology rather than bureaucracy which 
effectively kept our program negative. 
Schools require teachers, and teachers 
cannot teach democracy until they are 
taught democracy. It requires a gener- 
ation to make teachers who can, if they 
can, re-make society. 

16. Since, as Mr. Justice Holmes has 
said, “historical continuity with the past 
is not a virtue, it is only a necessity,” each 
country must find its own way from its 
history to its goal. As democracy means 
something different in each land, it can- 
not be commanded of one by another. 
It cannot even be defined one for the 
other. Its opposite, however, can be 
identified and checked so that the lines 
of growth may be both indigenous and 
in the right direction. In this sense, and 
it is the final sociological sense, the nega- 
tive policy is the safe policy in education. 
Italy is not yet democratic, nor has its 
educational system been itself democra- 
tized. Our greatest influence in this 
regard is not anything we have com- 
manded (save only as we have com- 
manded fascism to be expunged from the 
schools), but what we have commended 
to Italian educators by our own example. 
This has been the strategy back of my 
own policy of conciliation from, the be- 
ginning: that if we did not conciliate, 
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we would annihilate our influence be- 
fore it began. This principle of caution 
led to my permitting Cuomo leeway in 
dealing with a politically suspect prov- 
veditore through whom Cuomo had to 
work at Brindisi when he himself had 
not so much as a room in which to be 
“Undersecretary” nor any secretary or 
typewriter to be it with! It led to my 
giving Omodeo so much rope on his 
strident demands for immediate exami- 
nations in all schools that when some 
examinations were given, Omodeo was 
not Minister to give them.“ It led to my 
compromising with De Ruggero on the 
same subject. He acknowledged the 
rightness of Omodeo’s principle of ex- 
amination but wanted, I thought, to re- 
main popular by not giving any of them 
this year. Under my pressure for an im- 
mediate token payment upon ultimately 
right principles, he retorted: “It cannot 
be done, but of course you may order me 
to do it!” I replied: “There will be no 
ordering as between you and me ; for to 
order is not to effect in this professional 
field. I understand the poverty of power 
in human culture. I will put our courier 
service at your disposal, and you your- 
self will name the maximum that can be 
achieved by our thus working together.” 
That hour marked the beginning of com- 
plete collaboration between us, as well as 
the beginning of a restoration of in- 
tegrity in state examinations. It led me, 
finally and recently, to pour oratorical 

“I held a staff meeting in his presence to 
Illustrate how conciliation might be achieved 
through mutual accommodation. He observed that 
such compromise methods might work in America, 
but that in Italy one must be stern. He was 
stern. He is no longer Minister. 


oil on the troubled academic straits be- 
tween Rome and Sicily. An association 
of University Professors at Rome had 
published a stinging criticism of certain 
AMG educational acts in Sicily, which 
as the professors charged removed not a 
few good university positions on the 
island from national competition. This 
criticism the Sicilians resented, particu- 
larly the insinuation that they them- 
selves had left Allied authorities in 
ignorance of Italian law and custom in 
such matters. Two of the three Sicilian 
university rectors came all the way to 
Rome with blood in their eyes and a 
voluble cry for justice. A letter was 
written, after consultation with the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, which re- 
turned the Sicilians happily to their 
homes and did not leave the Roman 
professors entirely unassuaged. The let- 
ter was addressed to the Minister but it 
was for the Roman professors, and was 
read to them collectively in eloquent, 
if extemporaneous, translations by none 
other than the fine and fiery Sicilian 
Rector, Martino of Messina. Those who 
have appreciation for the finer things 
of life and sound, having once tingled 
to their foundations under the reverbera- 
tions of Sicilian oratory, may be allowed 
a sigh that they were not present. The 
English original, believe it, is a poor 
substitute for the translation, albeit oral 
and extemporaneous. 

17. My thought has steadily been: 
that war permits little that is positive 
to be done in the delicate field of educa- 
tion but puts full temptation before edu- 
cators to act so as to make the positive 
permanently impossible; that to resist 
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the temptation to play at power is to 
play for time to reorient Italy after the 
war j and that, other conditions favoring, 
we may presently (exchanging books, 
students, teachers, and certainly ideas) 
come among Italian scholars to take the 
place of affection long held by Germany. 
As I summed up this philosophy in a 
single sentence to an irate American 
Regional Commissioner, who castigated 
me for not talking as big as he : “When 
I have the power, I needn’t talk big; 
and when I haven’t I dasn’t.” 

Church and State — and Education 

1 8 . The same prudent caution and 
high consideration led also to the policy 
of collaboration with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. In fair perspective, our actual 
relations with the Church have been 
harmonious throughout my directorship. 
True, the over-dynamic and the over- 
ambitious can always complicate deli- 
cate relations of equilibrium. There 
have, for instance, been fishermen who 
in the name of the Church have now and 
then muddied our waters with fears, 
hopes, gossips. This was made easy by 
the curious fact that we non-Catholics 
were from the beginning put in charge 

‘ For the sake of the record, I did at length 
appeal for an official investigation of our im- 
partiality in the premises — and secured complete 
exoneration in the matter. My appeal was directed 
not against the Church but toward awakening the 
War Department to its ancient sense of duty to 
its officers in the field. Sacerdotal gossip given to 
the State Department had, through a sort of lat- 
eral osmosis, reached the War Department — to be 
accorded undue influence as it seemed to us in the 
field. 

'A further word here may disclose our larger 
solicitude for both the Roman Church and the 
Italian State. Neither our head nor our heart has 
been left unengaged by our dual responsibility. 


of education in a Catholic land. But our 
charter had nothing to do with sectarian- 
ism and our duty as soldiers was too 
clear to allow us to be swerved from 
justice by innuendo or provocation.* To 
the Church, in its strength, this meant 
observing with fidelity the maximum 
advantage which the Fascist State had 
guaranteed (though not always ob- 
served) in the Lateran Treaty and the 
accompanying Concordat. It meant pro- 
tecting the Church’s monopoly of re- 
ligious instruction in both primary and 
secondary schools, and aiding the 
Church’s own schools as far as equality 
of treatment permitted. To the State, 
in its weakness, it meant maintaining its 
voice in standards of instruction and its 
circumspection over examinations, and 
protecting the universities in their hard- 
won and long-maintained freedom from 
sectarian influence. To Democracy, in 
its virtue, it meant strengthening the 
claim and habit of freedom against all 
pressure groups competing for a mo- 
nopoly upon education. Our success in 
this delicate field, which would ap- 
pear to some providential, was, more 
modestly speaking, indicated in advance 
by the fact that the minimum of our 
duty, internationally defined, was to up- 
hold during the period of our interim 
sovereignty the maximum advantage 
diplomatically wrested by the Church 
from Fascism. Moreover, it would have 
made no sense at all for us to fail to ap- 
propriate as fully as possible the influ- 
ence of the greatest Agency of Order 
perhaps on earth, when the primary job 
of military government is to keep order 
among conquered peoples.® Beyond this 
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ordinary prudence, we were privileged 
in the Italian premises to leave politics 
to statesmen and religion itself to God. 

19. Such has been our policy, for bet- 
ter or for worse, of patience with a nega- 
tive mission in order that the positive 
might, in its own time, more fully come 
to flower. Now that our days of “con- 

It is the peculiar function of democratic agents 
to maintain first in the schools and then through 
the schools a means of accommodation as between 
the Right and the Left in a given culture. No 
one could have been blind to this high obligation 
in Italy. All Italians accord the Church first honor 
as an Agency of Order. Not all accord it honor 
as an Agency of Progress. Churchmen’s own dis- 
trust of the Church in this latter regard (anti- 
clericalism is in Italy of course a churchly not 
an anti-churchly matter) makes it possible for 
another agency to bid for the reputation of 
representing Progress. 

Communism has a growing prestige on this 
very point in Italy. It would be unfortunate if 
these two indispensable ideals got separated in 
any future Italian division of function. Both 
the Catholic Church and the Russian State are 
our allies against Nazism; and we are solicitous, 
so far as may be without presumption, to mediate 
between our friends, to both the Right and the 
Left, doubly solicitous since as democrats we are 
devotees of both ideals: of Order and Progress, 
of Progress and Order. As educators from free 
lands we indeed are custodians of a technique for 
gaining the one without forfeiting the other. We 
Americans are, not unlike the British, for orderly 
change, which spells Progress; but we are for 
it through evolutionary means, letting liberty, as 
the English poet says, “settle down from precedent 
to precedent.” We Anglo-Americans have indeed 
discovered and established a technique of swinging 
from Right to Left, and from Left to Right, with- 
out liquidating the Center as we swing. Through 
our respect for constitution and our patience to 
abide parliamentary processes, we have in truth 
“institutionalized the very principle of revolu- 
tion” and have thus in our own lands made Order 
dynamic and Progress peaceful. As educators we 
are dally habituated at home to the process of 
letting this social environment seep into the souls 
of our students until the schools themselves 
become an agency of Progress through institu- 
tions of Order. 

All this and more has informed this our 
dual solicitude as educators in Italy. 


trol” are over in Italian territory, 
happily over, the period of affirmation 
for democracy need not be far off. Con- 
ciliation bears its richest fruit when all 
possibility of coercion is past. Since we 
can now give advice alone, our advice 
is more likely to have its full effect, a 
negativity prudently endured may now 
give birth to a wiser and roomier posi- 
tivity. 

20. One way indeed in which this out- 
come may begin to be implemented is at 
hand. The progressive demilitarization 
of our educational work in Italy, now a 
logical and a prudent step, will not of 
itself be enough. Fortunately this Sub- 
commission has at hand an officer — 
Major Carleton W. Washburne, now 
happily made Acting Director, subse- 
quently Director — who has unusual 
qualification for subserving these posi- 
tive ends. He should be left as Civil- 
ian Adviser on Education if and when 
the military phase is completely liqui- 
dated, and should be left as long as 
possible to counsel the Italian Govern- 
ment how educationally to travel the 
road, the long road, toward democracy 
[now with the State Department in such 
a capacity at Milano]. Washburne is 
persona grata to the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. He has had the 
widest experience in Italy: from 
Sicily to Rome} from Headquarters as 
Deputy Director and now Acting Direc- 
tor to every Region so far occupied. He 
has mastered the language. He has initi- 
ated the revision of textbooks and has 
overseen the transfer to the Ministry of 
the massive printing program of texts. 
He has helped form all the important 
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commissions and is serving as adviser to 
all alike, whether they be Ministerial or 
Subcommissional. He has stimulated and 
initiated a strategic program for translat- 
ing into Italian a few of the best educa- 
tional books, British, American and Rus- 
sian. He brings to all these enterprises 
not only the practical experience of long 
superintendence of a forward-looking 
school system in America (Wlniietka) 
but also firsthand knowledge of the 
schools in many lands (England, France, 
Germany, Russia, China, Japan, and five 
of the South America Republics). He is 
free to undertake this work; he is highly 
acceptable for this work; he is superbly 
equipped for this work. “This work” — 
let no one ever doubt — is the task which 
our peoples in both our democratic home- 
lands expected us, and do expect us, to 
do in order to stop the recurrence of 
war, at least from this fascist source-land. 
This is a task, however— and let there be 
no false claims about it — on which we 
have been able to do little as an arm of 
the military in the stern business of help- 
ing to win the war. 

21. It would not be fair, however, to 
our own sustained efforts if we left the 
Impression that, as an arm of the military 
and under the limitations stated by Mr. 
Hull, we have been able to do nothing 
for democracy in Italy. We have done 
something, indeed more than merely 
something. It pays to remember that at 
bottom they also serve democracy who 
only stop its crucifixion. From the 
earliest Sicilian days we stopped the (fas- 
cist) award of scholarships to children 
of large families and restored awards on 
the basis of quality, not quantity. We 


have as a settled policy weeded fascist 
propaganda out of the textbooks without 
putting counter-propaganda in; and, 
lately, in collaboration with the Minis- 
try, have dimmed the textbook praise of 
the eclipsed ruling house without propa- 
gandizing against monarchy as an insti- 
tution. And all the while, against un- 
heard of practical difficulties in printing, 
we have maintained an ever accelerating 
stream of books and supplies to the 
schools (now running into the millions 
of textbooks and notebooks). We have 
purged from the teaching and adminis- 
trative personnel of all schools the most 
offensive of the fascist, enfreeing teach- 
ers long ground down with fear, restor- 
ing to their places those persecuted by 
the regime, discriminating all the while 
as best we could degrees of guilt among 
the all but universally guilty, and show- 
ing circumspect mercy to the continuous 
claims of injured innocence. We have 
abolished malodorous university chairs 
without establishing in their stead chairs 
sanctified with our own sweet scent. We 
have worked harmoniously with success- 
sive Ministries toward lessening by 
(Italian) decree the totalitarian central- 
ization of Italian education: have now 
achieved the election of university rec- 
tors and deans, have freed, faculties to 
call to them men of their own un- 
tramelled choosing, have seen lifted the 
ban against foreign professors, and lately 
are witnessing at every level of educa- 
tion the abolition of that fascist device 
of academic favoritism, the “commando” 
privilege of the Ministry. Most of all, 
and all the while, we have done what- 
ever we have done through methods of 
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consultation and in an atmosphere of 
democratic reasonableness, to make right 
procedures speak where commands of 
authority would not carry beyond the 
echo of the hour. 

22. In spite, however, of what could 
properly be done under our mission, and 
so has been done by us, even the negative 
job of abolishing fascism does depend in 
the long run upon the affirmative task 
of teaching democracy. 

23. If I am not as optimistic as some 
as to the larger hope, it grows out of a 
different estimate of the deeper forces 
that must be overborne before Italian 
education can become decently demo- 
cratic. As symptomatic of these forces, 
let it be put flatly that the standard 
sociological conviction in Italy in this 
twentieth century still is that a thorough- 
going distinction must be made in fact, 
and implemented in education, between 
“the governing class” and “the people.”® 
We know, at least in America, that if 
we did not each generation recruit the 
so-called governing class from the 
people, we could not make a dent upon 
the enormous number of leaders re- 
quired in a pluralistic society for indus- 
try, for religion, for education, for 
government. We think we have demon- 
strated to the world that whatever dis- 
tinction be made between them is a dis- 
tinction without a dependable biological 
or sociological difference; it is in simple 

“A recent educational pronouncement from 
Signore Croce’s Liberal party opens, for example, 
with this tell-tale sentence: “The task of the 
schools is twofold; first, the diffusion of primary 
instruction throughout all the classes of the 
population and, second, the preparation of the 
ruling class.” 


and lasting fact a distinction of conveni- 
ence alone, to be transcended in action 
each generation anew. But this Italian 
error is only symbolic of deeper causes 
operating to confuse and to retard demo- 
cratic hope. 

24. Let us now state as clearly as we 
can these larger conditions which stand 
in the way of, and must somehow be 
overcome to make effective for Italy, 
a democratic education. If our words 
seem to wander widely, our mind but 
reaffirms, in following the argument 
where it leads, the multifarious factors 
that condition democratic education. 

25. The first condition (hereafter I) 
is psychological, and involves the re- 
nunciation of the “barbarism of glory.” 

26. The second (hereafter II) is 
political, and involves the self-discipline 
of political parties into prudence and of 
individual partisans into sportsmanship. 

27. The third condition (hereafter 
III) is economic, and Involves outside 
aid initially, but eventually must become 
an inside job, the delicate job of organic 
balancing of human and material re- 
sources, the adjustment of population to 
policy rather than the reverse. 

7 . Renunciation of the Barbarism 
of Glory 

28. Italy is a land of glitter with a 
history of garishness. Framed by Nature 
to be a wanton thrusting herself like a 
leg saucily into the sea, she has the stage 
setting of clear air floodlighted by a 
glorious sun. Even her constellations 
at night seem flung for vanity across 
the firmament of some gaudily adver- 
tised planetarium. Her sons love the 
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gesture of greatness, with or without the 
fact, and her daughters seem to feel 
no deeper mission than to applaud the 
masculine gesture — and in appreciation 
to replenish -the earth. Nor has it been 
significantly different with Italy in the 
past. Mussolini was by no means alone, 
though he was extreme, in exploiting 
the psychological fact, this weakness for 
grandeur. In looking at her history, he 
passed by what could be but usually is 
not found, Italy’s gentler past, passed it 
up to worship at the shrine of a pagan 
demon virile and fierce. With motiva- 
tion thus seduced, what a wealth of 
iniquity his same Italy’s past affords! 
Here is a land, old in culture, whose 
primitive myth of its own origin — 
Romulus and Remus — begins in murder, 
passes through fratricide into treachery 
against a near neighbor, and glamorizes 
its chronic fecundity with an ancient tale 
of rape converted into legality by a 
mythological tour de force. Not even 
against Fascism were it fair to remark 
all this — for what old nation does not 
carry from primitive times some literary 
remnants of the barbarism of glory? — 
were it not for the recurrent glorification 
of this rotten motif from Caesar to 
Mussolini, a theme that obviously lies 
not far beneath the surface of either day 
or night dreams of Italians. Rationaliz- 
ing his own barbaric thirst for pillage 
upon any neighbor weak enough to In- 
vite it with impunity, Mussolini proudly 
displayed to popular applause from the 

’ One dare not lift his hand in any elementary 
school in Italy, to salute or wave, unless he wishes 
a shower of the stiff fascist greeting". Children, 
like adults, of course give what tliey have. 
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Balcony this gem: “Fascism rejects pro- 
fessions of universal affection, and 
though living In the community of civil- 
ized peoples, it looks into their eyes 
watchfully and diffidently.” To such 
calculating vainglory all men easily be- 
come Carthaginians and all women Sa- 
bines. Where the national subconscious 
thus abolishes international standards 
in order to escape the stigmata of moral 
illegitimacy, there are left as inevitable 
legacy great difficulties in the establish- 
ment of governmental legitimacy itself. 
And so education, both vocational and 
cultural, became in Italy, so far as Mus- 
solini with popular backing could pervert 
it, but a glorification of the will to power, 
rather than the natural piety which 
might help to sublimate the inevitable 
power drives of men.^ 

29. Let no one think this spirit was 
exhausted by Fascism, or Invented by 
Fascism. It is the heaviest single fact 
because the oldest and the deepest which 
education must reckon with in Italy. 
Even her monuments to spirituality de- 
pend disproportionately for effect upon 
the garishness of gold and silver and 
upon the prestige of outwardness, be- 
getting in turn an externality of devo- 
tion, the strange mixture of power and 
piety that could publicly proclaim from 
the Vatican that Mussolini, the tyrant, 
was “a man sent by Providence.” 

30. Democratic education cannot 
thrive in Italy save as this barbarism of 
glory gets transformed or sublimated. 

II. The Moral DiscifUne of Politics 

31. Italy’s traditional genealogy of 
virtue can indeed be made plausibly to 
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read like an Old Testament calendar of 
Vice: National Glory begat personal 
Pride, and Pride begat moral Conceit, 
and Conceit begat political Intolerance, 
and Intolerance begat civic lethargy, 
where indeed it did not beget Squard- 
ristism, which in turn begets the lethargy 
of cynicism. The calendar of Virtue, on 
the other hand, is an old but thorny 
annal. It starts with the hardest of all 
moral discoveries, the discovery that It 
is natural for men to disagree and that 
disagreement goes deeper and deeper 
with the growth of honesty and intelli- 
gence. The more intelligent, indeed, 
men become the more they di-ffer with 
one mother-, and the more honest they 
are, the more stead they set on their 
differences. Such seems a fair rendering 
of the annals of man, i.e., of the history 
of factionalism. If men set sufficient stead 
on their differences, they will either kill 
one another off as insufferable sectarians 
or will invent a way to save the differ- 
ences, When men stop killing each other 
and simply agree to disagree, what they 
agree on Is more important thereafter 
than what they disagree about. And what 
they agree on is this: a standard 

METHOD OF SETTLING DISAGREEMENTS. 

32. That is democracy. 

33. If the method can only get well 
enough established In the sentiments of 
a people, it can save national unity and 
make that unity more rich by the very 
variety of its beliefs about politics, art, 
religion, economics. This method of com- 
promise presupposes individual integrity 
to support it and rewards integrity with 
security. But it presupposes something 
else: political parties. 


34 The tendency of honest men Is 
to divide and divide, or to purge and 
purge, until a solid core is found, a 
coterie of the completely like-minded. 
Whoever has sincerely sought it, knows, 
however, how hard it is to find. Schism 
calls for schism and purge begets purge 
until, like peeling an onion to find its 
core, one Is left at last with only a scent, 
and a bad scent at that, the malodorous- 
ness of pure egoism. 

35. The other way is to start with 
difference as inherent and learn to toler- 
ate all sorts of personal and small-group 
beliefs so that such units will not feel 
themselves jeopardized by any generous 
gestures they may make in the direction 
of common action. Men enjoy the luxury 
of generosity when they do not fear its 
price to be the sacrifice of necessities. 
The final necessities of men are not 
only food and drink but honest beliefs 
and sincere feelings. These must not be 
sacrificed; but the only way to save 
them without sacrificing lives is the crea- 
tion and toleration of like-minded 
groups: groups which one can join when 
he pleases and leave when he wishes. 
Such like-minded groups are made up of 
men whose minds have been enlarged, 
not narrowed, by the very process of 
likemindedness. If these groups — poli- 
tical, religious, cultural — are too many, 
common action is too little to meet the 
needs of a nation’s life. If they narrow 
themselves down to one, then totali- 
tarianism is too total to sustain indispen- 
sable variety in thought and subsequent 
self-correction, 

36. Politically, Italy has started well, 
better than was reasonable to expect. Six 
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parties are not too many to begin with, 
especially if subsequent movement be 
in the direction of coalition. The demo- 
cratic danger is about equally great from 
defect or excess of parties. Two is the 
minimum; six is perhaps the maximum; 
three would probably be the optimum. 
Within some such limits, quantity is less 
important than quality. This quality is 
moral in nature: the recognition that 
common action can and must be achieved 
without the sacrifice of un-eommon be- 
liefs and private sentiments. A religion 
which practices as well as preaches that 
life consisteth not in goods but in gener- 
ous thoughts and feelings can be of in- 
estimable political value. If the great 
democracies have tended, as is sometimes 
charged, to make a religion of their own 
processes, including their toleration of 
each other’s contradictory faiths, then it 
is testimonial to the extreme difficulty of 
finding such religion among the historic 
contenders for the name. But whether 
homegrown or revealed, such a religion 
can both sustain and be sustained by 
democratic political institutions. It is 
only where party leaders can compromise 
issues without compromising themselves 
that party life is productive of democ- 
racy. Democracy cannot live without 
parties (for men cannot surmount pure 
egoism or pure sectarianism at a single 
jump); but it cannot live with parties 
that cannot live with one another, Mr. 
Churchill was quite right in lately warn- 
ing Italy against any party rapacious for 
total power; for such a party would 
abolish parties. It is equally necessary to 
remember that without parties to the 
Left, the Right will go wrong; and 
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without parties to the Right, the Left 
will never get right with freedom. 
Democracy is not essentially a doctrine 
or any goal. It is, rather, a tmy of going 
which decides as it goes where it is going, 
all-together. 

37. This way of life not only condi- 
tions but so far forth constitutes an edu- 
cation for all of its citizens. It recognizes 
the recurrence of necessary and impor- 
tant choices. It prepares citizens with 
facts which condition wise choices. It 
makes pervasive the atmosphere in 
which men will abide their choices, good- 
naturedly and co-operatively. Only in 
such an atmosphere can men continue to 
learn, scientifically speaking, and to 
grow, morally speaking. Schools can do 
something to produce such an atmos- 
phere, but schools can increase the 
atmosphere only as they breathe. this 
pure air while they work. Poisoned air 
produces putrid propaganda. 

38. Where responsible tolerance pre- 
vails politically, education thrives be- 
cause it reproduces what it feeds on, 
growing from more to more in the 
charmed process of circularity. Every 
political campaign becomes an education 
in social issues, and every election is an 
exemplification of moral choice. Children 
who grew up breathing this air are them- 
selves free men too proud to deprive 
opponents of like freedom. Only those 
born free are securely free, and they not 
too securely. Some men do, however, 
achieve freedom, but they only through 
this painful moral process of acquiring 
good sportsmanship. Only such are free: 
Those born free and those who have 
achieved their freedom. None can have 
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freedom thrust upon them. Certainly 
education cannot thrust it. But free 
schools can graduate free men, and a so- 
ciety becoming free can be always about 
the business of making free men. Schools 
can accelerate the process, for “the child 
is father to the man.” 

39. The political atmosphere of such 
a society (producing and protecting such 
schools) must be one of earnestness but 
not of too much earnestness. Too little 
earnestness means either cynicism or in- 
difference, i.e., the death or the denial 
of civic responsibility. Too much earnest- 
ness means fanaticism and the suppres- 
sion of differences before they have done 
their educative work. To achieve serious- 
ness without suffering suppressive pro- 
clivities implies some agreement as to 
what does not have to be agreed upon 
in order to keep common work moving, 
which is indispensable. This leeway is 
much larger than most men suppose. 
And, strangely enough, the more impor- 
tant things seem, the less likely is agree- 
ment upon them — and the less impera- 
tive. Someone has indeed defined democ- 
racy as the system in which men do not 
have to agree upon fundamentals. And 
there is much truth in that way of put- 
ting it, however provocative it sounds. 

40. Take religion, for instance, the 
major field of historic intolerance. De- 
prived of their prosyletism, which is of 
course their will to power and so hardly 
the noblest part of what purports to be 
devoted to the will to perfection, all 
religions can thrive side by side, and 
probably thrive to the good of the State: 
certainly to the purification of one 
another’s power-hunger. Competition, 


which prevents or at least circumvents 
fanaticism, can also greatly help to avoid 
externalism and sterility. The positive 
beliefs of competing religions do not 
cancel each other out save in the same 
mind — and in the same mind, of course, 
they do not exist. In different minds, the 
differences add to the gaiety of life and 
testify to the richness of man’s best 
part, his ideological fecundity. Thomas 
Jefferson, arguing for this leeway in his 
foundational work in America for tolera- 
tion, put the matter truly, if racily, in 
observing simply that “it does me no 
injury for my neighbor to say there are 
twenty gods, or no gods. It neither picks 
my pocket nor breaks my leg.” 

What religion illustrates so well his- 
torically is equally true of theoretical 
differences in economics, politics, art: 
they can exist side by side to the glory of 
a State not subverted by totalitarian 
provincialism. To the age-old undertow 
of self-righteousness in every field, the 
democratic attitude opposes the maxim 
of the free spirit: tolerance for every- 
thing save for intolerance itself, and 
for even it while it lacks power. 

41 . It takes a wise or seasoned people, 
however, to see in politics the collective 
technique for moral evolution. Men 
have to believe more deeply in the 
method of adjusting interests than they 
do in the interests themselves before 
they will surrender their interests to 
the processes of compromise. And yet 
that is what democratic politics means, 
and that is what political parties are 
about. There must always, however, be 
the unspoken assurance that in compro- 
mising the interests of men, which so 
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easily get into dispute, the private con- 
victions of men will be respected. There 
are other patterns of this virtuous way of 
life than the American Bill of Rights; 
but the end must itself be kept clearly 
in mind, and that is that men must be 
able to surrender to one another some- 
thing of everything else save them- 
selves ; themselves belong to themselves. 
Of their integrity, therefore, there need 
be no surrender in the ordinary processes 
of political compromise, of meeting each 
other half-way over every concrete issue. 

42. Without such a low-tensioned at- 
titude in politics democratic education 
cannot thrive. 

Ill, The Dismay of Population 

43, Education too, like everything 
else in Italy, is dependent upon economic 
recovery. Not only does it cost money to 
run schools, this budget being the largest 
of the peace time ministries; but it will 
cost more money to replace demolished 
buildings and still more money to raise 
the prestige of teachers, especially of ele- 
mentary ones, by bringing their salaries 
to a respectable level. All this must be 
done if Italian education Is to serve the 
mass needs required by democracy. Al- 
ready there Is talk of abolishing certain 
universities and of consolidating others. 
Where there is talk of curtailing means 

' To return Italy’s erstwhile colonies would 
only resurrect her dream of glory and only re- 
inforce the illusion that something is being done 
about over-population when she is only post- 
poning the evil day for herself by perpetrating 
the evil of the day upon others. Italy can, there- 
fore, as little afford colonies spiritually as she 
can afford them economically. Such return would 
only make her feel rich while impoverishing her 
to sustain the source of her illusion. 
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for educating the classes, one may well 
begin to fear what will happen to the 
means for training the masses. 

44. The plain and simple truth ap- 
pears to be that Italy produces more chil- 
dren than she can afford to process at 
a quality level. Quality education of a 
quantity product is not to be counted 
upon for democracy. This situation would 
seem to confront the nation with an edu- 
cational choice between quantity of life 
without high quality or quality with sub- 
stantial diminution of quantity. We can 
the better see how this prima facie fact 
becomes the ultima facie fact for Italy 
by now looking somewhat afield at the 
whole problem. The oldest and most 
constantly observed source of turmoil 
among men is the presure of the human 
element upon the natural element. The 
means of mitigating such turmoil are 
strictly limited. 

45. One way Is emigration. Another 
is colonization. Still another is indus- 
trialization. Is there any other general 
way out, save the as yet too simple one 
for Italy of just quitting the business 
of over-populating — or the old and al- 
ways too cruel one for the world, of war, 
war, war.? As regards the first three pos- 
sibilities, Italian emigration is hardly 
longer possible in the quantity and con- 
tinuity required for relief. The countries 
which hitherto have taken Italy’s export- 
able germ plasm wholesale are no longer 
prepared to do so. Notably, not the 
United States. Colonization is out; for 
it requires Empire, and Italy has not 
shown the prowess which It takes to get 
and keep colonies.® Industrialization, the 
most hopeful of the three alternatives. 
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is still a doubtful dependence for Italy, 
because it requires raw materials, and 
raw materials must be competed for with 
heretofore the same type of prowess re- 
quired to build and hold empire. Since 
none of these means are sure and most 
are more than doubtful, Italy would 
appear to be faced with recurring war 
(which itself saves only the over-brave 
from over-populating), or of a con- 
scientious withdrawal of procreative 
efficiency, like other civilized nations. 
Otherwise a miserable standard of living 
awaits the great majority of the Italian 
people, with little possibility of genuine 
uplift through mass education and with 
virtual certainty of ever recurrent war. 

46. Mussolini seems one of the few 
Italians who both understood and would 
candidly admit this sequence in the logic 
of biological events. “If a race grow,” 
he said at Milan in 1924, “it has three 
roads before it: either it abandons itself 
to sterility of its own free will [by which 
he meant any control whatsoever of 
fecundity] . . . ; or it makes war, or seeks 
markets for its surplus hands.” The two 
latter alternatives, as Mussolini under- 
stood, tend in modern life to converge 5 
and so permanent alternatives are: war 
or population control. He himself boldly 
chose further populational excess (driv- 
ing for 60,000,000 Italians! ) — and chose 
it for the sake of war. He buttressed his 
flanks with the negative: “the thesis that 
quantity may be replaced by quality is 
false.” But his frontal attack was bold 
and clear: “the irreplaceable condition of 
primacy Is number.” 

47. Now that makes sense for fascism, 
since fascism was warmongering. But 


it makes no moral sense, the thesis that 
quantity Is more important than quality. 
The simple truth is that all moral na- 
tions reverse the maxim, and prize as 
the essence of ethics and the doorway to 
peace the conviction that quality, in hu- 
man life as in everything else, is better 
than quantity. It is a pity that Italy, 
almost alone among Christian nations, 
should have got the lesson down wrong, 
like the pagans of Germany and the 
heathens of Japan, practicing if not 
preaching that black Is white and white 
is black. 

48. The emphasis upon population 
regardless, is perfectly understandable 
as a war measure and it Is prudent 
always to treat it as such a measure, 
whatever may be given as the reason. 
Mussolini was frank about it and fascism 
shameless in exploiting the pleasant 
business of breeding for the business 
of war. In getting rid of Mussolini, 
the Italian people should also get 
rid of the view which he reinforced in 
their minds to their shame, that quality 
of life can be conditioned on quantity. 
Indiscriminate breeding requires no dis- 
cipline in either men or women, reveals 
no character in either, and so reflects no 
credit on either. True, it represents a 
surrender to natural law; but so does 
rape and so does murder. To have the 
right number of children, on the other 
hand, at the right time for the mother’s 
health and the father’s earning capacity; 
and to rear them in the way to give 
wings to their talents, that « a matter of 
virtue. But that requires discipline, fore- 
thought, prudence, consideration for 
others, and, above all, concern for the 
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policy o£ the State, which more than by 
all else is determined, at least as touch- 
ing peace and war — by equilibrium or 
pressure of population. 

49. This is a matter of the gravest con- 
cern to the democracies} and, without a 
more moral approach to it, Italy is for 
her own part estopped from a sane 
mastery of either the psychological or 
the political problem. Since any state 
suffering the inner turmoil that comes 
from the misery attending over-popula- 
tion can escape civil strife only by threat- 
ening and preparing external aggression, 
the barbarism of glory is the natural 
concomitant of the failure to deal circum- 
spectly with this simple basic problem 
of population. Switzerland with her 
balanced human and natural elements 
does not have to talk big in order to feel 
somehow great, nor Sweden. But neither 
preaches the crazy morality that the 
moral thing in marriage is to produce all 
you can, regardless of who must process 
the produce and how. 

50. The political problem is just as 
insoluble as the psychological without a 
rational adjustment of population. It is 
not merely that when you have more 
people than you can educate, you have 
fodder to be lighted by the spark of an 
electric tongue, like Mussolini’s or 
Hitler’s. It is also that where misery is 
widespread hope grows eagle-winged. 
There is no critical capacity for estimat- 
ing what is possible, what probable, 
and what entirely beyond reach. Hope 
so over-reaches itself in an uncritical 
population that it will not abide any 
government that does not promise it 
the impossible. Romantic commitments 


are not promises to pay; they are 
promises to renew the promise to pay 
—swelling as they go to make up for 
deferment on the journey. At last an 
explosion is overdue; and who does not 
prefer to have the explosion over other 
people’s heads than his own? So, again, 
wars of aggression to relieve political 
pressures at home. 

51. The role of romanticism in poli- 
tics has never been adequately told, not 
even in the sanest and best balanced 
lands. Speaking of natural law, the most 
natural of all natural laws is the one 
which, being translated, runs something 
like this; “Everybody thinks he deserves 
more than under any political system he 
can reasonably get.” So every citizen al- 
ways has at least one strike on the State, 
just to keep it on good behavior. The 
chief civic reason for education is to 
substitute for this natural law a moral 
law of modesty and disinterestedness. 
Even, however, among the best educated 
citizenry, the constant temptation of poli- 
ticians is to promise more than they can 
deliver, because the pressure upon them 
to promise is always intense and some- 
times lethal. It is a sort of Gresham’s 
Law in Politics that promise to promise 
to pay tends to drive out of office those 
who merely promise to pay. 

52. This discrepancy between expecta- 
tion and moral deserts as socially de- 
termined, is the basic weakness of all 
governments. It is great in the best of 
governments ; it is fatal in any but good 
governments. Italy passed from a bad to 
a worse government (from the Giolitti 
type to the tyrant type) because no gov- 
ernment could, or can, measurably fulfil 
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the lurid expectations upon it of the 
Italian people. God himself could hardly 
do it without, for instance, despoiling 
others of their lands. Italy has invested 
itself of so many Italians that there is not 
enough land or goods to go round j and 
nobody is willing to take his humble 
share of the blame for there being too 
many Italians for decency. The penalty 
nevertheless' follows for each: a low 
standard of living for himself, a very 
poor education for his children, and 
very, very poor hope for anything 
better save through a national will to 
reduce the number of Italians who must 
share the limited resources of Italy. 

53. The one other possibility— and it 
is the very worst that could happen — is 
that peaceful lands must themselves join 
in the competition for quantity. The 
armament race is bad enough, but it is 
not so farcical, not so ironical, not so 
bad as the population race which both 
causes and is caused by the will to em- 
pire and glory. Truly, “the irreducible 
condition of primacy is number.” A 
single nation can by blowing the lid on 
fecundity force peaceful nations to join 


in the heresy that quantity is more im- 
portant than quality, or at least in the sad 
prudence which discerns that, tempo- 
rarily, only through quantity can any 
quality be preserved against those who 
are sunk in the heresy. 

54. If these politico-economic observa- 
tions be not true, culminating as they do 
in the population predicament, then they 
point in the direction of truth: at least 
of the larger truth that education does 
not function in a vacuum, that conditions 
friendly to democracy must prevail be- 
fore the schools can be democratized and 
can in turn humanize the successive gen- 
erations, and that it is part of the business 
of educators, even in the army, to stim- 
ulate men to find out what the conditions 
actually are that further or frustrate wise 
education. To expect the schools to pro- 
duce miracles overnight in Italy is un- 
realistic; and to expect much of educa- 
tion in a decade, is romantic without 
knowing why peace has been so scarce 
a commodity in this tired land of 
friendly people, a land old in turbulence, 
but full, nevertheless, of food for the 
quiet eye that hungers for beauty. 


The StatBy in choosing men to serve it, takes no notice of their opinions. 
If they he willing faithfully to serve it, that satisfies, 

A few honest men are better than numbers. If you choose godly, 
honest men to be captains of horse, honest men will follow them,— 
Oliver Cromwell. 



Symphony 

Gladys Vondy Robertson 



Listen to the music of the strings 
as they give out the round and singing tones 
that tremble on the heart until it sings 
with joy and hides the pain deep in the bones. 

The rhythmic beat grows into sinewed strength 
with the pulsating surge of the throbbing drum 
expanding, swelling, rising until at length 
the brasses climax every thought to come. 

The symphony of nations plays the theme 
of peace for all worn to the quick by war . . . 
must weld them to a unit with a dream 
of brotherhood upon a quiet shore. 

The horns sound out, the drums renew the beat . . . 

The symphony of nations scorns defeat. 
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Discipline and Freedom 

Ignace Feuerlicht 


T he antagonism of liberty and neces- 
sity, free will and fate, change and 
tradition, uniqueness and law, individual 
and society, freedom and discipline is an 
old and fundamental problem in re- 
ligion, philosophy, history, economics, 
politics, art and education. In particular, 
the history of American education in the 
last fifty years involved many conscious 
and subconscious, theoretical and prac- 
tical discussions of this old and perplex- 
ing problem. 

I 

The most striking and important as- 
pect of this discussion is the controversy 
of progressive versus traditional and neo- 
traditlonal education. The general public 
has the idea and usually makes the 
sweeping statement that progressive edu- 
cation is all out for freedom in educa- 
tion, whereas traditional education is the 
faithful paladin of discipline. This vague 
generalivation is incorrect. If by disci- 
pline is meant “development of power 
of continuous attention,”^ “mastery of 
the resources available for carrying 
through the action undertaken,’” disci- 
pline has been considered as an educa- 

’John Dewey, Democracy and Education, 
1938, p. 

* Ibid., p. 151. 

’ John Dewey, “Discipline,” A Cyclopedia of 
Education, edited by Paul Monroe, II, 911, p. 

33 ®' 

^ Ibid. 

Ubid. 


tional conditio sine qua non by John 
Dewey. 

“Since training of natural impulses and 
reactive tendencies involves some trans- 
formation of native powers through attach- 
ment to ends which are not spontaneously 
pursued, the term discipline often carries 
with it a connotation of subduing or re- 
straining natural inclination, and hence of 
a more or less painful constraint supplied 
from without. In this sense, the doctrine of 
discipline is opposed to tlie doctrine of in- 
terest and freedom.’” 

But this “phase of inhibition” is accord- 
ing to Dewey only the “negative and 
temporary aspect of a constructive and 
positive process— -the gain of power and 
efficiency (practical freedom) that ensues 
from training.”* 

Dewey is by no means opposed to this 
“negative aspect,” only to the “regret- 
table tendency in education to make dis- 
cipline in its negative sense an end in 
itself, instead of recognizing that there is 
genuine discipline only as there is gain in 
self-control and self-command.’” While 
Dewey thus safely walks on the middle 
road of synthesis, there are extremists on 
both sides of the road: those, who do not 
see the positive aim of the “negative 
aspect” and who, therefore, throw dis- 
cipline, as merely negative, overboard, 
and those educators, on the other hand, 
who see in discipline a cure-all and al- 
most deify it. 

There has been in the last ten years a 
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“growing emphasis on discipllnej’”® both 
of character and Intelligence. One 
reason, of course, are certain shortcom- 
ings of all-too-progressive education, 
based on a shortsighted or enthusiastic 
disregard of the basic necessity of disci- 
pline. Education In school evidently has 
not brought about perfect human beings 
or citizens. Instead of realizing the basic 
difficulties and limits of any education 
and educator, instead of differentiating 
between progressive, so called progres- 
sive and traditional education, instead of 
taking into account the short time pro- 
gressive education had been tried out, 
the shortcomings were often simply and 
indignantly ascribed to “that modern 
progressive education,” “that soft peda- 
gogy,” which so unwisely and impu- 
dently Ignored the brilliant results of 
old-time, strict and real education. 

Viewed from the philosophical angle, 
great emphasis on discipline is usually 
the expression and consequence of ra- 
tionalism, Idealism, dualism, dogmatism, 
as opposed to naturalism, pragmatism, 
relativism and individualism. 

Seen by the psychologist, stress on 
discipline, formal discipline and tradi- 
tional subjects, probably denotes man’s 
original fear of the unknown, of dis- 
order, chaos, and jungle. The ever in- 
creasing multitude of ideologies, styles, 
allegiances, traditions, terminologies, 
combinations and contradictions, knowl- 
edges and doubts, solutions and riddles, 
the greatly stepped up tempo of history 
is so bewildering, confusing and alarm- 

“ Teachers College Record, January 1945, 

p. 210. 
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ing, that people look for a certainty, a 
guiding star, a fixed rule, an eternal 
truth, an absolute, a change-proof dis- 
cipline or doctrine, and often think to 
have found such a soothing and smooth- 
ing factor in certain old traditions, which, 
because of the much slower rhythm of 
ancient and medieval history, seem to be 
permanent and, therefore, true, com- 
pared to the shortlived symbols of to- 
day. 

The influence of authoritarian Ide- 
ologies and states upon modern educa- 
tion has been parallel to the influence of 
old philosophical and emotional atti- 
tudes, and partly connected with it. The 
tremendous increase in prestige and 
power of Italy, Germany and Japan at 
the beginning of this last decade was 
predicated upon a new, ingenious and 
unequalled disciplining and indoctrina- 
tion of the people and of the youth in 
particular. Impressed by this phenom- 
enon (and who could help being im- 
pressed!), even men who refuted the 
ideologies and aims of fascism, nazisra 
and militarism, began thinking of dis- 
cipline and statepower as necessary for 
the elimination of certain weaknesses of 
the democratic society and education. 
Since the fascist and nazi educators had 
succeeded so well with their discipli- 
narian means in reaching their goals, 
certain democratic educators looked now 
more favorably upon these means, which 
might also be useful for their goals.' 

Another factor for making discipline 
more palatable In education was the war. 
Like food, steel, oil, and other neces- 
sities, discipline is in wartime still more 
important than in peacetime. A nation 
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without discipline cannot wage a war/ 
The educational institution called Army 
is expanded considerably and seems to 
educate young men — and women — 
quicker and — often — better than other 
less disciplinarian agencies of education — 
family, school, church, club, etc. — have 
done. Forgetting the failures and limits 
of Army education, seeing only tempo- 
rary results, and ascribing the success 
chiefly to discipline, prescribed “sub- 
jects,” fixed rules — and not to the desire 
to survive, or fear, or patriotism, or am- 
bition — educators have started in and 
after World War II moving away from 
the elective system, the individual dif- 
ferences, needs and interests toward dis- 
cipline, absolutes, intellectual uniforms. 
Wartime youth seems to have had too 
much freedom, and “letters to the edi- 
tor” urged even a comeback of the educa- 
tion by the rod. 

II 

Since neo-disciplinarianism came after 
the beginnings of progressive education, 
the latter was even sometimes referred to 
as “reactionary,” and, of course, educa- 
tion to intellectual automatons and meta- 


’ “Discipline is indispensable under all criti- 
cal conditions” (Bronislav Malinowski, Freedom 
cmd Civilization^ 1944, p. igS) and in World 
War II “each democratic nation” had “to submit 
to discipline, to leadership, and to the temporary- 
renunciation of certain aspects of freedom” 
{Ibid., p. 203). 

“We are reminded of the German National 
“Socialists” and the Polish National “Democrats,” 
typical cases of Incus a non lucendo. 

“ Robert M. Hutchins, Education for Freedom, 
1943, p. 88. 

Ibid., p, 91. 

” Ibid., p. 90. 

^ Ibid., p. 93. Hutchins does not quote any 
author. 


physical parrots was called “education 
for freedom.” The new champions of 
discipline apparently took care not to 
call their theories by too harsh a name. 
Education based on scholasticism thus 
was presented as “true humanism.”® 

Perhaps the most widely known ad- 
vocate of discipline in education is R. M. 
Hutchins. He is right in saying that 
“freedom is not an end in itself,”® but, 
contrary to his opinion, the mind Is not 
free, “if it is enslaved to what Is good.’”® 
Enslavement of the mind, no matter to 
what or to whom, is identical with over- 
whelming nazi propaganda, not with 
free democratic education. Where there 
is no free choice, unbiased thinking, there 
is habit, at the best, not freedom, nor 
ethical action. Hutchins makes fun of 
academic freedom that allows the stu- 
dents— and he quotes N. M. Butler’s 
“rabbit theory”— to “roam about, nib- 
bling here and there at whatever . . . 
may for the moment attract his atten- 
tion,”” and forgets that even if this rab- 
bit theory were an adequate description 
of progressive education, it is probably 
much safer to let rabbits eat what they 
please than to feed them what they never 
will digest. We do not believe that “our 
intellectual leaders of the last forty 
years” thought that “there is no differ- 
ence between good and bad. . . . Man is 
no different from the other animals, 
human societies are no different from 
other societies. . . . Freedom is simply 
doing what you please.”” We cannot 
Imagine any “leader” who has seriously 
made such absurd statements. 

Discipline means for Hutchins also 
“formal discipline.” There has been 
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argued and investigated a great deal and 
with great success against the mythology 
of formal disciplined'’ We only want 
to point here at Hutchins’ wrong con- 
ception of the significance of grammar. 
Grammar does not ^'discipline the mind 
and develop logical thinking.’”* It is a 
collection of facts, a discussion of fre- 
quencies, not a system of laws and the- 
orems. Language is to a great extent 
wilderness, confusing or enchanting, dif- 
ficult or vague, related to many things, 
not a clear-cut, arid, logical, geometrical 
drawing. Hutchins thinks that “the truth 
is everywhere the same.”^’ But language 
tells us that grammatical truth — or cor- 
rectness — is far from being everywhere 
and always the same, not even within 
the same language and epoch. 

Disciplining through grammar, mathe- 
matics, metaphysics and classics cannot 
be an “education for freedom.” “Classi- 
cism is an indoctrinated humanism, 
which Is no humanism at all, since it 

” See A. E. Murphy, “Education for Free- 
dom: Which Way,” The Humanist, V, April 
1945, Howard Mumford Jones, Education and 
World Tragedy, 1946, pp. 56-63, and especially 
Sidney Hook, Education for Modern Man, 1946. 

” R. M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in 
America, 1936, p. 82. 

^Ihid., p. 66. 

” Ralph Barton Perry quoted in T. B. Bcrkson, 
Education Faces the Future, 1943, p. 269. “It 
is really not sufficient to direct attention to the 
best that has been said and done in the ancient 
world. The result is static, repressive, and pro- 
motes a decadent habit of mind . . . (The Greeks) 
were speculative, adventurous, e.ager for novelty. 
The most un-Greek thing we can do is to copy the 
Greeks.” (Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures 
of Ideas, 1933 ) PP- 3 S*- 353 )- 

” J. Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, 

1943) P- 3S- 

Alexander Meiklejohn, Education betfween 
Two Worlds, 1942, p. 277. 

Ibid., p. 271. 
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imprisons the spirit of man, or commits 
him in advance to what he should be 
free to choose or reject.’”’ 

The French neoscholastic philosopher 
Jacques Maritain puts similar emphasis 
on classics, metaphysics, and discipline. 
He attacks the educators who “mistaken- 
ly believe they are providing man with 
the freedom of expansion and autonomy 
to which personality aspires while at the 
same time they deny the value of all 
discipline and asceticism.’”’ As we have 
seen, John Dewey does not deny the 
value of discipline, but there is still a 
long way from discipline to asceticism, 
and, of course, a longer one from autono- 
my to Thomism or any other dogmatism. 

Another educator who states that too 
great a respect for individual differences, 
interests and liberties is being paid by 
many progressives, is Alexander Meilde- 
john. He bases his glorification of the 
state, curiously enough, on Rousseau, 
who usually is rather thought of as a 
champion of naturalism and Individual- 
ism. It is not the Rousseau of the 
“Emile,” however, but the one of the 
^‘Contrat Social' whom Meiklejohn 
evokes and extensively quotes. Thus 
learning is, according to Meiklejohn, 
first of all “initiation into many social 
groups and, ultimately. Into one social 
group,’”® and life can be made reason- 
able “only by individuals who act for the 
state rather than for themselves.’”® But 
one is rather reminded of Adam Muller, 
Hegel, fascism, nazism and their apothe- 
osis of the State than of Jean Jacques by 
a statement such as the following. “The 
State is intelligence In action, in its most 
inclusive form and, hence, at Its highest 
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level.”^” And similarly Meiklejohn’s at- 
tack against private schools does not cor- 
respond to Emile’s education, but to the 
liquidation of the private schools in Nazi 
Germany^’ 

Meiklejohn, Maritain and Hutchins 
are not fascist thinkers, by no means. 
Meiklejohn wants “every human being” 
to be taught “first of all, to be a citizen 
of the world, a member of the human 
fellowship.”^^ Maritain is a left-wing 
Catholic, and Hutchins has come out 
very strongly for a world government. 
It seems that one can be for tradition in 
education, while being politically pro- 
gressive, or even a socialist or commu- 

Ibid., p. 258, Compare Adam Muller, “Voii 
der Idee des Staates und ihren Verhaltnissen zu 
den popularen Staatstheorien. Eine Vorlesung,” 
1809, reprinted in 'Deutsche 'Vergangenheit und 
Deutscher Staat, Leipzig, 1935, p. 213 (in trans- 
lation) ; “The State is the eternally moving realm 
of all ideas,” Compare also G. W. F. Hegel, 
Vorlesungen fiber die Philoso'phie der Geschichte, 
Samtliche Werke, XI, Stuttgart, 1928, p. 72 (in 
translation) ; “The State is tlie divine idea as it 
exists on earth.” In contrast with Adam Muller’s, 
Hegel’s and Meiklejohn’s idealistic theories of the 
State, Rousseau, as a naturalist, bases the State on 
the will of all. men {volonte generate) , and a 
“social contract.” 

’’Meiklejohn, p. 284. 

'‘‘ibid., p. 286. 

“ Is the sum of subjects offered in all high 
schools and colleges ever the “whole of knowl- 
edge”? 

” Harold J. Laski, The Dangers of Obedience, 
1930, p. 96 and p. 108. One of the reasons why 
different educators extol certain conservative 
European ideals and educational systems in op- 
position to modern and particularly American 
thinking and education is probably the fact that 
“the democratic ideal in education is inherently 
more difficult to put into practice” than “the 
continental classical conception of education.” 
(Morris R. Cohen, The Faith of a Liberal, 1946, 
p.277). 

’“I. L. Kandel, The Cult of Uncertainty, 
1943, P- 19- 

'"Ibid., p. 22. 

’-‘Ibid., p. 31. 


nist. This is shown by the examples of 
Soviet Russia and of Harold Laski. 

Laski opposes the elective system, 
since, as he puts it, “nothing is worse 
than the habit of allowing the student 
to roam at large over the whole of 
knowledge,”'' and he also favors the 
“great books.”“ 

The same conservative trend and lean- 
ing toward European tradition and the 
same attitude against progressive educa- 
tion may be noted in Kandel. Kandel 
wants the freedom of the elective sys- 
tem, the curriculum of fields, areas and 
life experiences and the whole “cult of 
uncertainty” replaced by the solid dis- 
cipline of the traditional subjects and 
traditional school. It is the fault of the 
progressive schools, Kandel thinks, that 
the young Americans did not even know 
what they were fighting for in World 
War 11.'“ But in 1940 most young and 
old French men did not know it either, 
despite their traditional schools and the 
discipline of their peacetime service in 
the Army; and only their life experi- 
ences from 1940 to 1944 gave them the 
appropriate lesson about freedom, disci- 
pline and democracy. 

Ill 

If the “vehement passion for democ- 
racy has declined in the United States,”'® 
the long depression in this country and 
the appeasement policies of the Euro- 
pean democracies are much more re- 
sponsible for it than the progressive 
schools. And if progressive education 
really failed “to inculcate faith in the 
ideals of democracy,”” being too vague, 
relativistic, experimental or soft, we 
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cannot believe that the traditional sub- 
jects, taught traditionally, that facts, 
rules and theorems can do it, such as the 
dates of the Punic Wars, the Binomial 
Theorem or Caesar’s indirect discourses. 
If study and work in groups, committees 
and clubs did not impart a sense and lik- 
ing for democracy and democratic disci- 
pline, subjection to subjects will hardly 
do it, except by arousing opposition. If 
the ridiculed class discussion of current 
events did not make the people under- 
stand democracy, assigned memorizing 
of old Egyptian dynasties won’t do it 
much better. 

Most Americans nurse the idea that 
Americans are not disciplined, and tradi- 
tionalist educators, including parents, 
know why they are not: not because 
Americans have always been rugged in- 
dividualists, but because of progressive 
education. Other people think different- 
ly. A European who for the first time 
rides In a New York City subway is 
amazed at the disciplined behavior, calm- 
ness and politeness of his co-riders, espe- 
cially in situations where from experi- 
ences in his home town he would expect 
angry quarrels, noisy scenes, insults and 
beatings. He makes the same experience 
when standing in llne.°® The Chinese 
writer Lin Yutang makes fun of the 
Americans, who are so disciplined and 
so little individualistic that they gener- 
ally heed the “Smoking Prohibited” 

“The behavior of American crowds before 
box offices and elsewhere, and their natural form- 
ing- into lines has been the subject of favorable 
comment from German observers” (John Whyte, 
Words and Ways, i 943 i p. iji)- 

“ R. B. Raup in Teachers College Record, 
January 1945, p. 270. 


signs in the subway. It, therefore, seems 
that former students of modern schools 
are more disciplined— probably not only 
in the subway — than graduates of tradi- 
tional schools, based on rigid discipline, 
and even than those in countries where 
discipline is sung and adored as a per- 
sonal and national virtue. It seems that 
the formal discipline of the conservative 
school is less effective in life than the 
Informal discipline of the progressive 
school. 

Pi'ogressive education, originally more 
preoccupied with the individual, has been 
recently directed more toward the social 
group — community, though not state— 
and has thus taken the edge off some 
arguments of its opponents. In a similar 
way, it seems to react recently upon the 
disregard of the disciplinary aspect of 
education, shown by some progressive 
educators, and the consequent deficien- 
cies and attacks, by expressly revindicat- 
ing discipline, not formal or authoritari- 
an discipline, the traditional discipline of 
the “subjects,” of course, but by stressing 
the disciplinary opportunities and neces- 
sities of the life-experience-curriculum, 
or, very recently, by creating, or, at least, 
suggesting a new discipline, the “disci- 
pline of practical judgment.” 

It is a discipline of the intellect as well 
as of the character. Its subject-matter are 
social-moral principles, “either settled or 
ventured principles for guiding action.”^” 
It makes “wide use of facts, descriptive 
generalizations, and skills,” but they are 
not ends in themselves. Discipline is to 
be “developed in habits of thoughts re- 
lated to the determination of the ac- 
curacy and sufficiency of facts and to the 
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logical validity of descriptive generaliza- 
tions.” But the intellectual activities are 
extended “into such spheres as the social- 
moral orientation of oneself and 
others.”™ And thus discipline is trans- 
mitted in the methods of practical 
thought and action as well. 

Whether the “normative units” of this 
discipline are really able to “make 
thoughtfulness effective for good at the 
moment of decision and choice,’”^ or 
whether they will only improve the 
methods of discussion of current events 
and problems, is to be seen. Whether 
this discipline of “practical judgment” is 
practical at all, can only be judged from 
future experience. Whether it is really, 
as it is claimed, a new discipline, around 
which education can be centered dy- 
namically and organically, or only an 
“area” like other areas within the “old” 
life-experience-curriculum, is still a sub- 
ject of future discussions. But therein 
is, at least, a serious attempt to find or 
build a road through knowledge and 

^ Teac?ifrs College Record, January 1945, p. 
227. 

Ibid., p. 272. 

“The Discipline of Practical Judg-ement in 
a Democratic Society,” Yearbook # 2S of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, 1943, p. 250. 

W. H. Cowley, “Freedom and Discipline,” 
The Educational Record, XXV, 1944, p, 22. 

Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time, 
1944, p. 16. 

Cowley, p. 21. 

““ Bronislaw Malinowski, Freedom and Chili- 
zation, 1944, p. 196. 

” T. V. Smith, Discipline for Democracy, 
1942, pp. 3-4. 

” Mannheim, p. 55. 
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discipline to wisdom and freedom, with- 
out “essentials,” absolutes, the glorifica- 
tion of classics, “subjects,” church or 
state, and their disciplinary traits. 

W. H. Cowley’s “holistic” or “organ- 
ismic” theory of discipline is equally op- 
posed to formal discipline, metaphysical 
discipline and the all-too-progressive 
(“paedocentric”) education, but some- 
what more conservative than the “disci- 
pline of practical judgment.” It, too, 
might be called a “discipline of citizen- 
ship” in a democratic society,®^ but Cow- 
ley pleads more strongly against the elec- 
tive system, and thinks that “social and 
civic devotion to the ongoing of demo- 
cratic America” can only be gained if the 
freedom in course selection is limited, 
and limited by a “discipline which gives 
first place to education for enlightened 
citizenship.”™ 

We certainly have “not accepted the 
ory and practice concerning the nature 
of freedom and discipline.™ But almost 
all democratic educators will agree upon 
the fundamental value of freedom and 
upon the fact that “society always limits 
freedom,”™ that “no human culture can 
exist without the factor of discipline,”®® 
that discipline is a necessary evil.®’’ As it 
is the task of a “militant democracy” to 
find the proper “balance between agreed 
conformity and freedom,”®® it is the 
permanent task and challenge for the 
democratic educators to strive for the 
proper balance between discipline and 
freedom. 


‘‘Deef thoughts masy be couched in simfle vocabulary or shallow ones 
in dictional obfuscation.” — Edgar A. Doll, Psychological Moments in 




Soliloquy at Sea 

Mijldred Ver Soy Harris 


I hear the ancient sea’s immortal voice, 
Triumphant, roaring from the Great Beyond. 

The never-ending thunders of the deep 
Reverberate through Time, and intimate 
Eternity to man in surfy song, 

Forever changing — evermore unchanged. 

I see the beauty, and the glory, too 
Of these eternal vraves that curl and break. 
Translucency of emerald, too, I see, 

Or opacjiie onyx, deep and dark, or jade; 

Or precious metal’s lovely, liquid light 
Upon a copper, gold, or silver sea 
In greater light of sun, or moon, or stars, 

Forever changing — evermore unchanged. 

I feel the mystery of waters, each 
Revealing mood in bree'/e, or gale, or storm, — 

The sudden, hallowed hush of seas becalmed, 

The cruel, wild turbulence of wind-washed waves. 
Unresting, surging, dread and merciless. 

Forever changing — evermore unchanged. 

I know the greatness of the ocean’s power. 
Invisible, invincible, sublime, 

A living plea for immortality. 

Beyond the fragments of our little lives, 

Renewing strength by life’s eternal laws. 

Creating harmony from turbulence. 

The music of its ceaseless melodics 
Forever changing — evermore unchanged. 

And I am stirred by that small spark in me 
That breathes in kinship with infinity. 
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An Approach to Guidance by Edna 
Dorothy Baxter. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc. 305 pp. $2.50. 

This is a book dealing with the principles 
of education and guidance written espe- 
cially for high school teachers. It is unique 
in form and organization. The first one 
hundred sixty pages is written in conversa- 
tional, story form and depicts the thoughts 
and feelings of teachers in their personal 
and community relationships. Following 
this, approximately one hundred pages are 
devoted to the statement of principle in- 
volved in the incidents of the story and 
brief interpretations of these principles. 
These basic principles follow the same or- 
der as the incidents which illustrate them 
in the story. Code numbers in the margin 
of the story give ready reference to the 
principles involved. A fifty page carefully 
annotated bibliography mostly of recent 
references concludes the book. 

The concept of guidance in this book 
seems to be as broad as education itself. 
This is reflected in the chapter headings of 
the story which are as follows : 

The Teacher Believes: 

In the Administrator 

In Herself 

In Her Associates 

In Her Pupils 

In the Parents 

In the Community 

In Her Country 

In International Brotherhood 

In Her Task 

Mrs. Baxter’s experiences as Director of 
the Child Guidance Clinic of Denver, 
Colorado, and as Director of Personality 
Relationships of Englewood, Colorado, 


probably are responsible in part for giving 
reality to the conversations and for bring- 
ing to focus many important principles of 
child guidance. 

This book could serve as an education 
text for a course in child guidance if the 
function of the text were conceived to be 
to raise rather than to setde issues. The 
story stimulates thought on issues as they 
appear in human relationships. The inter- 
pretations give statements of the principles 
involved, and the extensive bibliography 
gives resources for further study. It prob- 
ably win find its greatest usefulness as a 
guide for study groups of teachers in 
service and of lay groups who want to be 
informed about modern education and 
guidance procedures, such as child con- 
servation and parent teacher groups. 

C. O. Matthews 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

w 

Audio-Visual Paths to Learning by 
Walter Arno Wittich and John Guy 
Fowlkes. Harper and Brothers. 1 35 pP* 
$ 2 . 00 . 

The use of audio-visual aids to learning 
has been given great impetus by the suc- 
cess which has been attained by their use in 
the armed forces. More than two hundred 
specialists in these fields have returned to 
positions in colleges and universities and 
are now at work developing ideas which 
they used or developed while in the service. 

The State of Virginia has appropriated 
more than a million dollars for visual aids 
and the American Council in Education is 
spending $160,000 for a three-year Study 
on what schools and colleges can learn from 
the Army-Navy wartime techniques. 
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For these reasons the present book comes 
at a time when there is much interest in 
its field and when it can be of unusual 
value. It gives a comparison of three meth- 
ods of using educational sound films in the 
classroom as written by two experts. The 
book has two distinct values. First, it gives 
a brief but comprebensive survey of prior 
studies and a good summary of their find- 
ings. Second, and of most importance, it 
reports the result of an investigation of a 
well-organized and carefully-planned ex- 
periment under classroom conditions. 

The three methods might well be called 
(a) unprepared seeing of the film; (h) 
limited preparation for seeing; and (c) 
discussion and re-seeing of tire film. Because 
so much of classroom procedure is involved 
in its outcome, a detailed examination of 
the techniques used in the study is impera- 
tive to interpret the results. No brief re- 
view can adequately summarize what is 
found. The study itself must be consulted. 
It is a valuable addition to the growing vol- 
ume of materials in this modern field. 

w 

Changing the Curriculum — A So- 
cial Process by Alice Miel. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 230 
pp. $2.50. 

A critical study of the title of the book, 
Changing the Curriculum — A Social Proc- 
ess, is imperative if one is to ascertain the 
nature of the content. It is not a book 
about the content of changed curricula, or 
changing curricula, in any school, or sys- 
tem of schools. The emphasis is upon the 
social process to be undergone, by all par- 
ticipants, in changing the curriculum, in 
order to insure growth in social insight and 
thereby give direction and control to our 
ever emerging culture. 

The basic factors which deter school 
people from making curricula which are 
socially significant and the basic factors to 
be used in the social frocess of securing 
change in the curriculum in any local situ- 


ation are presented. Deterrents to adequate 
*curriculum-making are such crystallizations 
as these: (i) the graded school, (2) text- 
books and school subjects, (3) activity pro- 
gram, (4) the school’s pre-occupation with 
schoolish “orders,” — marks, age range, 
school year, (5) curriculum procedures 
launched in the 1920’s, ’30’s, etc., and (6) 
standardized curricula. The basic factors 
deemed essential in approaching curriculum 
making as a social fr-ocess are these; (i) 
human motivation, (2) group endeavor, 
(3) social invention, and (4) status leader- 
ship. Wise use of these factors by sympa- 
thetic, intelligent leadership should insure a 
personal understanding, on the part of all 
participants engaged in changing the cur- 
riculum, of democratic socialization as an 
experience and as an instrument for giv- 
ing direction to the emergence of a culture 
which points to social betterment. 

Many pertinent principles and sugges- 
tions are given, pointing up the social means 
for enlisting and investing co-operative 
effort in changing the curriculum. School 
people elected to leadership status posi- 
tions, supervisors, curriculum directors, and 
superintendents should find in this discus- 
sion guidance for enlisting the creative en- 
deavors of those engaging in changing the 
curriculum. 

The treatment of the subject. Changing 
the Curriculum — A Social Process, is ana- 
lytical, clear, and convincing. For many, 
and classroom teachers in particular, the 
presentation is too heavily weighted with 
theory or “talk-social process” separated 
from a need for action, or the “do-social 
process,” to exert a vital challenge in class- 
room situations where the miracles, if any, 
are wrought in organized education. ' 
Edith E. Beechel 

Ohio University 

1S3t 

m 

Education in a Democracy by Alonzo 
Myers and Clarence O. Williams. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 436 pp. $3.50. 

The terms education and democracy 
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have been used in various combinations in 
connection with textbook titles. This Myers 
and Williams text first appeared in 1937, 
introducing a number of excellent features 
into this widely used orientation course of 
study. The subtitle is officially “An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Education.” We 
can conceive of a volume entitled Educa- 
tion in a Democracy not being necessarily 
or pre-eminently serviceable as a textbook for 
this universally required first course in our 
professional curriculum; but these authors 
have made it a special point to describe edu- 
cation in a democracy so that the profes- 
sionalization process will be fostered. 

In the Preface to the revised edition the 
authors claim to have anticipated the ap- 
proach of the Second World War while 
they were preparing the manuscript of the 
first edition in 1936. Also they quote their 
earlier Preface for its prediction that de- 
mocracy will continue to be threatened and 
weakened by the diplomatic and military 
conquests of the dictators, because of which 
they have inserted in their second edition 
some appropriate discussion of our need for 
strengthening the foundations of our social 
system. 

This text is to be recommended for 
its emphasis on the educational implications 
of our leading civic, political, economic and 
international problems. In connection with 
the last' aspect we are glad to report that 
space is given to education in Denmark, 
England, Germany, Japan and Russia. 
Education is conceived as broad and com- 
prehensive, and instruction is . related to 
numerous non-academic activities. Wide 
readings are recommended as the best 
method of securing the maximum result 
from this study. To make this possible, ex- 
cellent reference lists are provided, far 
above the average in scope for this type of 
publication. Topics are injected from the 
viewpoint of getting to tlie foundations of 
our national and professional issues. The 
acquisition of sound judgment is given 
precedence over the mere amassing of in- 
formation, which accomplishment, how- 


ever, is in no way discouraged or belittled. 
A distinctive phase of this orientation course 
is the stress placed on educational journals 
as a source of crucial facts and critical atti- 
tudes. 

Instead of sectioning the subject matter 
into chapters the authors have divided it 
into seven units — under the following gen- 
eral headings: Our American School Sys- 
tem, Influencing Our Schools, Significance 
of Education in Society, Contemporary 
Problems Challenging Education, Neces- 
sary and Impending Changes in American 
Education, Promising Educational Activi- 
ties Today and Shall I Become a Teacher? 
It is our belief that these units are too long 
and unwieldy, which a little re-organizing 
would remedy beneficially. Since the accent 
is on democracy it would seem wise to have 
an initial chapter dealing with the art of 
living in a democracy, to be followed by 
an equally dynamic presentation of the 
problem of teaching others to live efficiently 
in a democracy. Then it might be an ad- 
vantage to show how teachers are and 
ought to be selected to become leaders in 
our institutional life. The great question of 
who shall become our teachers should come 
earlier in tire development. Specific direc- 
tions for becoming intimately acquainted 
with American school practices should oc- 
cupy a large amount of the central body of 
the textual outline. In any future revision 
there will be a place for an evaluation of 
postwar educational changes. Since there 
is considerable emphasis in the current vol- 
ume On lessons derived from the history of 
education there should be a section devoted 
to the function of education in building a 
peaceful world-order. Although the book 
contains several stimulating tables and 
charts the total illustrative effect could be 
strengthened by the addition of the faces 
of a few of our greatest contributors to 
democratic education. 

The authors have done well to sum- 
marize the measurement movement and to 
define the various fields of psychology that 
have produced so many superior features 
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in our everyday school-work. Also they de- 
serve credit for giving beginning profes- 
sional students a peep into the services of 
such men as Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, 
Horne and Bagley. The different concep- 
tions of educational purpose are presented 
briefly and attractively, paving the way for 
later investigations of our major educa- 
tional theories. Notable treatment is given 
to our most prominent non-school educa- 
tional agencies, with special attention to the 
home, church, press, radio, theater and 
motion picture industry. Likewise there is 
a profitable discussion of some of our most 
effective pressure groups — labor unions, 
patriotic organizations, vested interests, ad- 
vertising and the agitation of political fac- 
tions. 

The entire range from nursery schools 
and kindergartens to the numerous forms 
of adult education is covered with praise- 
worthy thoroughness. Some of the modern 
curriculum innovations are described — 
safety education, speech correction instruc- 
tion, consumer training, character growth 
and improvement, continuation schools, ex- 
tension classes, public forums, correspond- 
ence systems of home-study and anti- 
illiteracy projects. The climax is found in 
the treatment of teacher education, as re- 
lated to the student’s responsibility for an- 
swering satisfactorily the question of his own 
availability and capacity for a teaching 
career. The authors show considerable 
familiarity with the standards and criteria 
tlrat have long been associated with the 
serious business of professional preparation 
and teacher recruitment. 

Carroll D. Champlin 
Pennsylvania State College 

w 

Successful Teaching by James L. Mur- 
sell. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York and London. 338 pp. $3.00. 
Granted that our knowledge about the 
psychology of learning is incomplete, it is 
nevertheless an ironic commonplace of edu- 


cation that at a time when the basic ele- 
ments of the psychology of learning are 
being experimentally established at a rate 
never before known, the use of those ele- 
ments in the schools is systematically ob- 
scured as never before. That this systema- 
tized obscurity should be evident at a time 
when there is a very striking and growing 
agreement among the best psychologists 
about the conditions of effective learning 
makes tlie whole matter even more ironi- 
cally disconcerting. 

In taking nothing short of an alacritous 
interest in the paradoxes of this blunder in 
pedagogism, James L. Mursell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, by way of 
his text Successful Teaching, attempts to 
bridge the gap between the knowledge 
found in the psychological laboratory and 
the teaching that prevails in the classroom. 

It might well be that those who teach 
educational methodology will be somewhat 
inclined to look askance at tliat bridge, for, 
according to Mr. Mursell, “Tire truth is 
that the success of teaching cannot be de- 
fined in terms of procedure or methodology 
at all. The question is not what kind of 
method to use, fashionable or unfashion- 
able, up-to-date or out-of-date, progressive 
or conventional, but rather what actual in- 
fluences are being brought to bear upon 
the learner. For effective teaching is not 
a matter of choosing certain methods but 
of applying psychological principles which 
indicate how learning must proceed if it is 
to lead to fruitful and authentic results.” 

These authentic results, says Mr. Mur- 
sell, are lasting results. Although they might 
not be retained with all their correlative de- 
tails exactly as they were first acquired, they 
do establish mental lines of growth and 
are never lost even in the process of being 
transformed as understanding develops. 
They can “be used in thought and action 
for the reason that they are not superficial 
or merely verbal but enter into the per- 
sonality of the learner, influence his point 
of view and approach to things, and are 
richly meaningful for him. These are the 
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kinds of results by which the success of 
teaching must be judged. ...” 

What, then, are these psychological 
postulates which make for this authentic 
learning? 

On the grounds that teaching is the or- 
ganization of learning, and learning is well 
organized when it is richly meaningful to 
the learner, Mr. Mursell maintains, first, 
that the principle of context is of basic im- 
portance. Meaningful learning — whether 
it be tire acquisition of a concept, the learn- 
ing of an operation or process, the solving 
of a problem, the writing of a theme, or 
reading — must of necessity occur in a con- 
text which exemplifies the meanings in- 
volved. A primary requisite of that context 
is that it have a close interrelatedness with 
the learner, engaging his interest, his will, 
and his active purpose. It must also provide 
actual concrete experience to be understood, 
the experiences being simple as well as 
copious. 

The second of these psychological prin- 
ciples in terms of which learning must be 
organized is that of focus, for while “con- 
text generates motive, focus mobilizes it.” 
In other words, the sources of purpose are 
in the context, and their canalization into 
actual purpose depends upon the focus, the 
co-ordination and unification of learning 
in the learner’s mind as a “single central- 
ized purposeful job.” 

Third, the meaningfulness of learning is 
essentially dependent upon the social setting 
in which it is done, social influence being 
inextricably interspersed with the learning 
process. 

Fourth, the principle of individualization 
involves meaningful learning which pro- 
ceeds “in terms of the learner’s own pur- 
poses, aptitudes, abilities, and experimental 
procedures.” Individualization, then, be- 
comes a matter of localization which 
evolves from the learner’s lines of activity. 

Fifth, in terms of mental growth, the 
“sequence of meaningful learnings must it- 
self be meaningful.” Inherent in this prin- 
ciple are the observations that growth is 


continuous; that growth is dependent upon 
purpose and meaning; that growtli is a 
movement from the crude to the discrim- 
inating; and that growth is a process of 
transformation rather than retention. 

And last, “To be effective, learning 
must be organized in such a way that all 
concerned, and particularly the learner 
himself, achieve a valid and discriminating 
appraisal of all its aspects.” 

That Mr. Mursell’s approach to the 
problem of successful teaching should be a 
challenge to educators goes without saying. 
This does not mean, however, that his 
book is without some flaws, formidable or 
otherwise. One wonders, for example, how 
teachers and students of methodology can 
evaluate any job of teaching, actual or 
described, in terms of the six principles 
without taking into account either the long- 
er short-range objectives of that teaching 
job. In the classroom or out of it, it is one 
thing to observe psychological principles at 
work in artificial situations which are easy 
to control from the standpoint of a clinical, 
psychological approach. It is quite another 
thing to observe those psychological prin- 
ciples at work in the process of grappling 
with stark realities and important socio- 
educational objectives. Herein lies a weak- 
ness of Mr. Mursell’s text. 

Instead of illustrative materials con- 
cerned with direction toward clearly de- 
fined goals, one finds those that smack of 
contentment in action, however trivial the 
action might be. Instead of illustrative ma- 
terials concerned with facing squarely and 
courageously the social issues of the day, one 
finds a preponderance of materials con- 
cerned with pedagogical trivia — the playing 
of golf and billiards, the analyzing of 
Chinese samples and match games, the 
process of transformation in learning the 
Morse code, the mcasuremental implica- 
tions of the use of the ergograph, the study- 
ing of a “master’s use of musical color, his 
tonal painting,” and so on. 

In this regard it is well to note that any 
evaluation of tlie teaching process, any 
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definite basis for forming a judgment con- 
cerning methodology and for indicating 
improvements in that methodology, must of 
necessity be concerned not only with frin- 
cifle but also with substance, for the two 
are inextricably interwoven. 

James J. Jelinek 
University of Missouri 

w 

The American High School: Its Re- 
sponsibility AND Opportunity, 8th 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, 
by Hollis L. Caswell (editor), Stephen 
F. Corey, Donald P. Cottrell, Hamden 
L. Forkner, Will French, J. Paul Leon- 
ard, Gordon N. Mackenzie, and Harold 
Spears. Harper and Brothers. 264 pp. 
$3.00. 

No other book on secondary education 
known to this reviewer so surely hits the 
crucial nail on tlic head. None so clearly 
points out the weakness of the ordinary 
high school or so surely maps the course to 
be followed in order to remedy that weak- 
ness. 

There are five main points, three of 
which serve to give to the book its de- 
servedly distinctive character. 

1. The secondary school must hence- 
forth face new issues. This is discussed with 
some repetition in Chapters I-IV. These 
new issues are the problems set by the ex- 
panding role of government at home, the 
demand that our country share world lead- 
ership, and the emerging new conception 
of education for the common life. These 
with the new insight into the learning proc- 
ess call for a re-examination of both aim 
and procedure of the secondary school. 
Youth must gain new social insight, more 
adequate social interests, greater accept- 
ance of social-moral responsibility, and, in 
general, better vocational • preparation. 

2. There are certain “developmental 
tasks of youth” which in our civilization are 
unavoidable. Adolescents must face the fol- 
lowing pi'oblems; (i) come to terms with 


their own bodies; (ii) learn new relations 
with their age-mates; (iii) achieve personal 
independence from their parents; (iv) 
achieve adult social and economic status; (v) 
acquire self-confidence and a system of 
values. These tasks while appearing in 
previous discussions are here presented in so 
new and convincing a light as to constitute 
the first of the three main points of the 
book. The need to effect learnings along 
these lines is so urgent, both internally and 
externally, as to give these tasks clear 
priority over any conflicting school pro- 
gram. In short, the new secondary pro- 
gram must be built around these inevitable 
and unavoidable needs. 

3. The assets and liabilities of the pres- 
ent-day high school are discussed in Chap- 
ter VI. The assets in the main center about 
the assured place that secondary education 
has in American life. In this respect our 
country leads all others; but the limitations 
and liabilities of our high schools are at the 
same time very great. As given here these 
are (i) the failure to meet the present 
needed social responsibilities; (ii) inertia 
and resistance to change; (iii) fear and 
lack of vision; (iv) lack of public under- 
standing. 

To make clearer what has just been said 
and to prepare better for the two remaining 
points, it may be permitted to the reviewer 
to point out that the older Alexandrian 
stress on acquiring the written content of 
books, dating from Egypt of the third and 
fourth centuries, B.C., and the nineteenth 
century stress on graduate “research” have 
together built a secondary school which 
pretty effectively denies the aspirations dis- 
cussed under the preceding heads whether 
these be sought in the high school or in 
college. The Alexandrian outlook with its 
emphasis on assignments and study for 
marks and examination credits reduces tire 
human organism largely to mind and this 
mind largely to memory. That the organ- 
ism acts as an inclusive whole is quite ig- 
nored. Bodily and mental health suffer 
accordingly; and similarly does social- 
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moral character have in this Alexandrian 
program little or no chance to develop. 
“Research” aims in their turn likewise hurt 
the secondary school. The misconception of 
the graduate school that “research” is the 
dominating if not the exclusive aim of gen- 
eral education and its further misconception 
that full learning, in the Alexandrian sense, 
is along any one line the necessary pre- 
condition to creative (or “research”) work 
along that line — these two serious errors 
hold nearly all college departments in their 
deadly grip, so that these departments in 
their turn miseducate nearly all high school 
department teachers. With secondary 
teachers thus indoctrinated during their 
pre-service education to wrong views of how 
general education can and must work it be- 
comes practically impossible to re-educate 
most of them to a more adequate outlook. 
These things mean that far-reaching 
changes in teacher preparation are necessary 
before we can hope to effect the needed re- 
organization of the typical high school. The 
two crucial changes necessary to effect this 
reorganization appear, if not first, at least 
best in this book. 

4. The needed new conception of the 
curriculum is discussed in Chapters VII 
and VIII. While this is not new to Ameri- 
can educational thinking, it has so far as 
this reviewer knows never before been 
given primary place in any book devoted 
wholly and officially, so to say, to secondary 
education. This is the second of the three 
main points of the book and constitutes in 
fact its “highspot.” When this position is 
accepted, American secondary education 
wiU be on the way to an effectiveness never 
before known in any land or country. 

What is this new conception? In outline 
it is easy to state. Imagine a high school 
with the following three distinctive fea- 
tures: (i) a “common core” furnishing 
what is increasingly called “general educa- 
tion, the education that all together need 
whatever else they may separately be called 
upon to undertake; (2) certain parallel 
offerings designed to take care of common 


needs hitherto often counted as extracur- 
ricular, (a) proper physical conditioning 
and recreation and (b) organized social 
life among the students; (3) certain spe- 
cialized “subject” offerings which (a) sup- 
plement certain aspects of the basic core, 
(b) provide for individual needs and inter- 
ests, including (c) vocational preparation 
and (d) work experience. 

Of this new program the “common 
core” is the outstanding feature. As stated, 
this is designed to take care of the “general 
education” common to all. From twenty- 
five to thirty students, heterogeneous as 
regards ability and future aims, will be as- 
signed to each specially prepared “core 
teacher” for at least one year, perhaps 
more. The time allotted will be two to 
three hours, three hours for the youngest 
'Scaling down to two hours for the oldest. 
The work will emphatically not be on the 
course basis, but rather of active experiences 
that include to be sure much work in the 
classroom and school library, but also reach 
out into community study and service. 
Personal guidance of the individual stu- 
dents will be a chief aim of the core teacher. 
Family life should form a significant part 
of the work for both boys and girls. 

Because “we learn what we live” (p. 
132), the conventional high school cur- 
riculum with its separate courses is (p. 140) 
“the greatest single obstacle” to a proper 
secondary education and the learning in 
this proper program must (p. 149) be “or- 
ganized around purposes and problems ac- 
cepted by the students.” Unfortunately 
considerations of space forbid detailed de- 
scription of all die meaty parts of the book. 
The experiences of the CCC and the NYA 
are to be utilized particularly in the voca- 
tional work and the work experience. 
Everything meanwhile is to be conducted 
in the light of the inevitable and unavoid- 
able learnings of youth as they approach 
adulthood. 

5. The last of the five points, and the 
third of the three most significant, is that 
the teachers of the “common core” must 
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receive special pre-service educational prep- 
aration to give them, on the one hand, the 
all-round preparation necessary for con- 
ducting the exacting “general education” 
and, on the other hand, the needed ability 
for guiding the individual boys and girls in 
their personal problems. All teaching must 
(p. 1 91) “start with the concerns of the 
learners,” but must lead them increasingly 
into “the larger social setting with its val- 
ues, problems, and achievements” (p. 
igof). If the }'outh are to learn democracy, 
they must themselves live it; and this 
means that the core teacher must (p. 192) 
“function as a group leader.” 

Is such preparation feasible? The an- 
swer given is yes, but (p. 196) it necessi- 
tates “a separate and distinctive program of 
teacher preparation,” 

The foregoing give the more important 
features of the bony structure of tliis un- 
usual book; but the rich meat that clothes 
the bones cannot here be given. That must 
be got by reading the wiiole book. The 
John Dewey Society is to be congratulated 
on giving so uniquely valuable a book to 
our teaching profession. If the American 
high school is to rise to the demands of the 
postwar world, the program here given — 
it seems fair to say — points the best if not 
the only way. 

William Heard Kilpatrick 
Professor Emeritus of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

w 

The Preparation and Use of Visual 
Aids by Kenneth B, Hass and Harry Q. 
Packer. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 218 pp. 
$4.00, 

More and more the teacher will use 
audio-visual aids and more and more he 
will wish to give distinctiveness and dis- 
tinction to his teaching by providing his 
own materials. While this book has been 
prepared having in mind primarily busi- 
ness education, the suggestions given apply 


to general education as well. Mr. Hass is 
Field Agent for Business Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Mr, Packer is State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, West 
Virginia Department of Education. 

The book begins with the thesis, now 
generally accepted, that improved instruc- 
tion results from using visual aids. The 
United States Armed Forces found during 
the War, that proper use of visual aids re- 
sulted in a gain of 25 to 35 per cent in 
learning factual information and 35 per 
cent in retention of that information. 

The book exhibits well the use of illus- 
trative material in tire presentation of its 
own contents. It gives concrete sources of 
materials covering the entire field. It is 
wide in scope including motion pictures, 
stripfilms, sound slidefilms, opaque projec- 
tors, maps, cliarts, gi-aphs, diagrams, flash 
cards, posters, manuals, pictures, photo- 
graphs, black boards, bulletin boards, ob- 
jects, specimens and models, field trips, and 
television. For each there are given “Do’s” 
as well as “Don’ts,” ample directions for 
operation of the equipment, and directions 
for effective use of instructional materials. 
For example, in connection with lantern 
slides the trainer is given specific directions 
for making slides and for using them in 
instruction. 

With each chapter there are ample refer- 
ences for the student who wishes to pursue 
the subject further. In addition there is an 
elaborate appendix which lists sources of 
visual aids including colleges and universi- 
ties which are depositories. Federal and 
State Governmental Departments and 
Agencies, and commercial sources, with 
specific addresses for correspondence. There 
is an adequate index. 

This is 'a valuable reference book which 
is strong in its practical features. Its very 
specific directions are helpful to the novice 
but it also has much practical information 
for the experienced worker. 

w 
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Twentieth Century Education edited 

by P. F. Valentine. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, New York. 655 pp. 

$7.50. 

About thirty educators, fifteen of whom 
are from educational institutions in Cali- 
fornia, are the authors of this comprehen- 
sive survey of education as it now exists. 
Of the thirty chapters, seven treat of phases 
of theory and philosophy, eight of psychol- 
ogy in education, two of science in educa- 
tion, five of education and society, and 
eight of the school and its problems. Ideal- 
ism, realism, personalism and pragmatism 
are summarized and chapters are given to 
the Catholic theory of education and to the 
humanities. The section on psychology dis- 
cusses motives, emotions, intelligence, learn- 
ing, individual differences, formal disci- 
pline, guidance and the evaluation of learn- 
ing. The nature of the learner and the 
implications of science for the learner arc 
found along with the social functions of 
the school, democracy and education, the 
sociological foundations of education, de- 
mocracy and post-war education and early 
childhood education. Besides a description 
of each division of the school — elementary, 
secondary, higher — there are sections on 
religion and morals, home economics and 
art, adult education, physical and health 
education and vocational education. 

Though about half of the book is by 
California authors, there are chapters also 
by educators from other widely-separated 
states. The value of the discussions is pri- 
marily, as is intended, in the brief sum- 
maries of the status of each field. While 
there is some unevenness in the quality of 
the different sections, on the whole the 
volume gives an excellent brief summary 
of present day education and its problems. 

It is unfortunate that the paper and bind- 
ing are substandard, doubtless a hangover 
from war conditions. The book deserves a 
better grade of paper and better press work 
than it has. However, the type is large and 
readable. Each chapter has explanatory 


notes and a list of general references for 
those who wish to pursue the subject fur- 
ther. They are, on the whole, carefully 
selected — a difficult task when the scope 
covered is so large. 

This synopsis serves the reader who 
wishes to have a rapid view, of current edu- 
cation. Of course the technical student will 
want to follow up the more detailed and 
exhaustive treatments which are comprised 
in the bibliographies. 

w 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

French Personalities and Problems 

by D. W. Brogan. Alfred A. Knopf. 

241 pp. $3.00. 

Professor Brogan, wide traveler and in- 
terpreter of the essential national charac- 
ters of England and the United States here, 
in twenty-seven essays on French culture 
and politics, portrays the French spirit and 
the France of recent years and particularly 
of the period of the recent War. He wrote 
earlier The American Character (a selec- 
tion of the Book-of-the-Month Club), and 
The English People, a descriptive account 
of English character and traditions. Now 
he turns to the third among the great na- 
tions. By education and experience he is 
eminently prepared for his penetrating 
studies. He was educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity and Harvard University. He taught 
American history at the University of Lon- 
don and American Government at the 
London School of Economics. He is now 
Professor of Political Science at Cambridge 
University and adviser to the British Broad- 
casting Company. He is a well known in- 
ternational broadcaster and interpreter. 

The collection reprinted from ten lead- 
ing magazines when taken together make 
a unified interpretation of France and the 
French. With a remote application of the 
French Revolution whose spirit still lives 
in its national history, the French spirit is 
traced and examined. There is an enlight- 
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ened discussion of nationalism, especially as 
applied to France. 

One needs only to read a few chapters 
to learn of Professor Brogan’s regard and 
respect for the French tradition. He ad- 
mires the spirit of a France which though 
unprepared voluntarily entered battle 
against a Germany which was at her height 
of power, even though the outlook for suc- 
cess was dim. His words throughout breathe 
the conviction, “France still lives.” She 
lives not so much as a military power as 
a cultural force, an artistic oasis in a ma- 
terialistic desert, a France of Revolution, 
but of revolution which builds for the com- 
mon man. Though defeated she has shown 
a glorious spirit. 

In the book there is a rapid survey of 
men, places and things. Here one finds 
references to Alexander Dumas, Tocque- 
ville, Maurras, Bainville, Barres, De 
Gaulle, Darlan; Laval, Petain, Fouch, 
Clemenceau, Proust; Vichy, tlie Bastille, 
Versailles, Africa; such titles as “The Case 
of France,” “The Case for French,” “The 
France We Need,” and “For the Four- 
teenth of July, 1945.” 

In his books Professor Brogan is always 
scholarly, never dull in his writing, always 
a sympathetic critic and interpreter. This 
is a friendly and intelligent analysis of the 
role which France will play in the coming 
years of reconstruction — one which will 
become increasingly apparent as the resilient 
spirit of France reasserts itself and she again 
resumes leadership in the cultural and 
spiritual aspects of modern civilization. 

HISTORY 

Land of Promise, the Story of the 

Northwest Territory by Walter 

Havighurst. The Macmillan Company. 

384 pp. $3.00. 

You Buckeyes, Wolverines, Hoosiers, 
Suckers and Badgers far from your natal 
state, get a chance to read Land of Prom- 
ise^ the Story of the Northwest Territory} 


[March 

by Walter Havighurst. And you good folks 
who cannot claim membership in the clan 
of the Northwest Territory, will be granted 
the privilege of understanding why Buck- 
eyes, Hoosiers and others form Ohio Socie- 
ties, McGuffey Societies, etc., and why 
nostalgia afflicts the Buckeye or the Wol- 
verine who wanders afar. 

The author, born a Badger, with a boy- 
hood in Illinois, in college at Ohio Wes- 
leyan, for years a teacher in Miami Uni- 
versity located in the Symmes Purchase 
tract in historic Southwest Ohio, and most 
fortunate because his wife’s home was 
Marietta, Ohio, has lived amid the scenes 
and absorbed the history and culture of the 
Northwest Territory. We are all indebted 
to him because he has devoted hours of 
work to Land of Promise. 

But what sort of story does he tell? It’s 
a good one. He orients the reader with in- 
formation about the geography and the 
men — George Rogers Clark, Abraham 
Lincoln, Johnny Appleseed, Simon Kenton, 
Simon Girty, Anthony Wayne; about Fal- 
len Timbers, Marietta, the many rivers, 
the great but now historic forests, the In- 
dians and their leaders — ^Tecumseh and 
Tippecanoe — and then the reader is north- 
west of the Ohio River under the Ordinance 
of 1787! 

The early white settlers found strange 
mounds in this area. What were those 
mounds? Well, he gives a good story of the 
Mounds and the Mound Builders — a now 
vanished people. Who will not let his 
imagination conjure up the story? But the 
author his more than imagination. 

Every new frontier has its great charac- 
ters and its never-forgotten tales and tra- 
ditions. One of these tales is about the 
search for a water passage to the Pacific. 
Another tells of the French and their de- 
scent from Canada to this land of promise. 
Still others relate stories of the rivers, the 
Great Lakes, LaSalle, Jonathan Carver, 
Hennepin, the Connecticut Reserve, Vir- 
ginia Military Lands, Boone, Kenton, un- 
limited wild life — fish, squirrels, pigeons, 
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buffalo, wild turkeys — and a few promises 
of the frontier. One of these stories 
(Shadow of the Rock) is that of the French 
people and their work. Again he returns 
to the French in the chapters on “Pack- 
Horse Man” and “The Forest Conspiracy” 
in which he describes the early work of 
George Croghan and the French and In- 
dian War as they affected the Northwest 
Territory. To Croghan he gives much 
credit for winning the territory for the Eng- 
lish. Mackinaw, Detroit, Pontiac, trading 
and traders loom large on the picture. 

The author tells the story of the leader- 
ship of Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas, and 
how only Detroit of all the frontier posts, 
escaped the vengeance of the Indians. Here 
the reader meets Rogers (of Rogers Ran- 
gers) and Alexander Henry, Trader, who 
lived to tell the story of the capture of 
Mackinaw, and learns of the chief, Wawa- 
tam, of the relief of besieged Detroit and 
death of Pontiac. 

George Rogers Clark and Colonel Ham- 
ilton, leaders of the British, meet in con- 
flict and frontier strategy appears in the 
capture of Vincennes. Frontier warfare be- 
tween these leaders and their Indian allies 
was anything but civilized. 

The reader will be surprised to find that 
Simon Kenton and Simon Girty were 
friends — but one is regarded now as a chief 
villain. One wonders why Simon Girty 
allied himself with the Indians. 

The winning of the territory from the 
British is an interesting story in itself with 
some well-known and some not so well- 
known personalities involved. Wayne’s 
Ohio campaign — Ft. Recovery, Fallen 
Timbers, Little Turtle — is briefly told. 
Next the reader meets Tecumseh, William 
Henry Harrison, and the “hard cider and 
log cabin campaign,” part of the lore of the 
territory. Today, nothing remains of these 
events except memorials in stone like the 
Ft. Meigs monument at Maumee. 

The author does more than recount 
stories of wars, killings and the wresting 
of lands from Indians. The stoz'y of the 


surveyor, the Ohio Company and others 
like it receive treatment. For once, the tow- 
path and canal receive attention long 
neglected. River transportation and that of 
the Great Lakes are parts of a fascinating 
picture. 

The tide of travel moves over the Na- 
tional Road to the west and many tarry in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Railroads, 
canals, highways each in turn serve the age, 
helped by canoe, sail-boat and boats on 
river and lake propelled by steam. The land 
is settled and towns, schools, colleges, 
churches and local governments are estab- 
lished. Some men won fame in wars, but 
Johnny Appleseed won enduring fame by 
kindness and helpfulness and his many ap- 
ple orchards. For sheer beauty read Havig- 
hurst’s description on pages 209-210, be- 
ginning “Johnny Appleseed’s voice was like 
rivers flowing. He never fought a battle 
or founded a town, but memory holds on 
to the gentle wanderer who came at last to 
rest where Mad Anthony had scourged the 
Indians” (p. 210). 

In “Smoke on the Western Waters,” 
one sees men, women, children, and trade 
moving by water transportation. Through 
the streams went the canoe, the dugout, the 
clumsy, hastily made raft, flatboats with 
cabins on them, the keelboats with the lusty 
boatmen, and then the steamboat. First, the 
Ohio, then other rivers of lesser importance, 
sent a horde westward. Here, too, was ship- 
building for boats that went to sea; and 
pirates, Indians, and red-hot liquor, shoot- 
ing, and long rifles. Next, the Mississippi 
from Minnesota to Cairo comes into the 
picture. And then the age of steam on the 
Great Lakes. The canals are given a full 
chapter, “The Trampled Tow-path.” Lit- 
tle do we realize today the number and 
importance of the old canals in the North- 
west Territory, Ohio alone having four of 
great length fed by rivers and artificial 
lakes — now great resort centers — but the 
canals are gone and with them the canal 
boat, the locks, the workers on the boats, 
the travelers, the mules and tow-paths. To- 
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day the story of this chapter in onr history 
is but partly written and Havighurst has 
told us some of it. 

The dreams of men lead to attempts at 
Utopias. The Northwest Territory, as the 
“Land of Promise,” has its share of these 
ventures. In “The Prairies’ Dreaming 
Sod,” are recounted briefly several of these 
ventures. The Rappites and Robert Owen’s 
New Harmony in Indiana; the Mormons 
at Kirkland, Ohio, and Nauvoo, Illinois; 
Jansonists at Bishop Hill, Illinois; the Shak- 
ers in Ohio ; the Zoarites at Zoar, Ohio ; the 
Icarians at Nauvoo, Illinois; several Pha- 
langes in Ohio and Wisconsin, and per- 
haps others not listed by the author — these 
show the dreams at work then, and man is 
still at it. 

Old timers in Ohio and Indiana are 
wont to speak of the National Pike — now 
U.S. 40, What it meant to their forefathers 
is revealed in “The Open Road.” Zane’s 
Trace and the National Road made his- 
tory. When and who built them, how they 
were made under great difficulties, and how 
quickly folks moved over them, are all re- 
lated well. 

Then follows chronologically the devel- 
opment of railroads. The Erie and Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan Central, Lake Shore and 
others helped to make Columbus, Indian- 
apolis and Chicago the centers they are to- 
day. The railroads and canals received 
much aid through land grants — barely 
mentioned by the author — and no mention 
is made of the fortunes accumulated by 
that plan. The use of school land money to 
build canals seems to have been overlooked. 
Pullman and Ogden receive brief men- 
tion. 

In the chapters on “Ohio Harbors,” 
“North to Mackinac,” “The Long Looped 
Lake” and “A Coast of Wilderness” one 
is introduced to the story of the Great 
Lakes region — water, harbors, boats, In- 
dians, settlements, minerals, hunting and 
fishing trade, transportation, tragedies and 
successes. 

Maps on the inside of covers, an index. 


and table of contents are helps as in all 
good books. Errors, whether of fact or of 
printing, are very rare. 

The reader of this volume will see the 
Northwest Territory as the historical 
“Land of Promise” and will miss much 
that builds into the life and problems of 
today. The local control in government 
the development of oil and coal fields, great 
industries, educational institutions, labor 
unions and any number of other social, eco- 
nomic and political developments are 
omitted. The author could not possibly in- 
clude all in one small volume. This gives 
him a fine chance to write another. 

Read this for entertainment, informa- 
tion and an interpretation of some of the 
early conditions of “The Land of Prom- 
ise,” now the center of United States in- 
dustry, the main traveled road from east to 
west, and an area rather inclined to inde- 
pendence in politics. 

University of Florida 

w 

POETRY 

On These I Stand by Countee Cullen, 
Harper and Brothers. 197 pp. $2.50. 
Only a few weeks before he died in 
February, 1946, Countee Cullen completed 
this anthology of his poems, most of them 
reprints from former volumes, six of them 
new and unpublished hitherto. Many of 
them are poems of protest, the keynote of 
which is expressed on the dust cover : 

“Yet do I marvel at this curious thing 
To make a poet black and bid him sing!” 
Many of them are lyrical poems and son- 
nets about or to love. There are collections 
from Color, C offer Sun, The Black 
Christ, The Modem and Other Poems, The 
Lost Zoo, and The Bnllnd of the Brown 
Girl. 

Doubtless Cullen writhed under the in- 
justices which his race has suffered because 
of his color: 

“My colour shrouds me in, I am as dirt 
Beneath my brother’s heel.” 
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Such poems as Black Magdalens, The 
Black Christ, and Simon the Cyrenian 
Speaks betray the wounded spirit of his 
race. Later poems have less of the attitude 
of rebellion and more of the universal 
lyrical poetic feeling as exhibited in his 
sonnets and such poems as To France, 
Christus Natus Est, and La Belle, La 
Douce and Le Grande. In them he can 
well say: 

“I hide no hate; I am not even wroth 


I have wrapped my dreams in a silken 
cloth 

And laid them away in a box of gold.” 
The collection is published at a strategic 
and appropriate time when there is concern 
regarding so much intolerance and preju- 
dice and when his songs will doubtless fall 
on even more ready ears than when they 
were first published. 

w 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Education for Rural America by 
Floyd W. Reeves. University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50. 

Education for Rural America is convinc- 
ing and challenging. The reader is con- 
vinced first, that education can be a potent 
force in improving rural life if it is’ based 
on certain fundamental social, economic, 
and political factors, and second, that agen- 
cies, public and private, do exist which are 
concerned with programs designed to im- 
prove rural life. The reader then is chal- 
lenged to exert his influence in building 
desirable programs and in utilizing the re- 
sources of the available agencies to the best 
advantage. 

These problems and many others are dis- 
cussed in this report of the Conference on 
Education in Rural Communities held at 
the University of Chicago in tire summer 
of 1944. 

What social and economic factors are 
basic to a sound program in rural educa- 
tion? The following are discussed in this 


report as having definite implications for 
education: large migrations of young per- 
sons from rural to urban areas, low income 
from agriculture as compared with indus- 
try, technological development in agricul- 
ture, and the inadequacy of local resources 
in financing effective programs in educa- 
tion. 

Although the school is the most impor- 
tant educational agency in rural communi- 
ties in terms of cost, numbers of persons 
served, and time devoted to educational ac- 
tivities, the report stresses the fact that 
agencies other than the school provide edu- 
cation to persons in rural areas. Education 
for Rural America, therefore, discusses the 
contributions of such selected agencies as 
co-operatives, the Michigan Sta'te Farm 
Bureau, tlie Michigan Junior Farm Bureau 
and the Farmers Union. 

Among tlie conclusions reached are that 
rural young people should be prepared for 
urban as well as rural living; that larger 
school administrative units are needed for 
effective use of educational funds; that lo- 
cal resources must be supplemented by state 
and federal aid; tliat trained local leadership 
is essential; and that the work of all agen- 
cies engaged in rural education should be 
co-ordinated to avoid duplication of effort 
or gaps in the needed experiences of chil- 
dren, youths, and adults. 

Alice L. Corneliussen 
State Teachers College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 

w 

Introduction to Contemporary Civ- 
ilization. Vols. I and II. Prepared by 
the Contemporary Civilization Staff of 
Columbia College, Columbia University. 
Volume 1 . 1,100 pp. Price $5.00. Vol- 
ume 11 . 1,180 pp. Price $5.00. Manuals 
to accompany above. Volume I. 154 pp. 
Price $1.00. Volume II. 163 pp. Price 
$1.00. 

A quarter of a century ago a group of 
historians and social scientists at Columbia 
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College, Columbia University, pioneered 
in a new organization in the social studies 
field. Convinced that the contemporary 
teaching of history was dull and uninterest- 
ing and that college students should have 
an opportunity to survey the current cul- 
ture, an experimental course was prepared 
in which the teaching was done by the 
groups concerned in the experiment. It was 
required of all freshmen. Year by year it 
was revised in terms of experience and stu- 
dent needs, being issued to the classes year 
by year in mimeographed form. About five 
years ago the use of original source ma- 
terials began to be more emphasized and 
in the spring of 1941 the present pattern 
of making large use of source readings was 
begun. The readings soon grew to be a 
major part of the course. On the basis of 
five years of use the separate fascicles are 
now brought together in two large volumes 
which are accompanied by two manuals, 
one for each volume. 

It is significant, at a time when South 
American and Far Eastern history is being 
emphasized, that this required course re- 
lates to civilization wliich is not only con- 
temforaryj but also Western civilization. 
In the words of the authors in the Introduc- 
tion, “The emphasis in these volumes has 
been deliberately placed on the specifically 
European institutions and ideas which have 
helped to trace the character of contempo- 
rary civilization.” In a second year of the 
course the distinctly American contribu- 
tion is studied, with emphasis on the ideals 
of Western civilization especially in United 
States and its place in international affairs 
is assessed. 

The time period usually studied in a his- 
tory of Western Europe is encompassed 
in the volume, though brief excursions are 
made into Ancient liistory with the works 
of St. Augustine, Aristotle and Cicero. 
Appropriately enough the first reading is 
the Magna Carta. Volume I extends 
through the French Revolution, while Vol- 
ume II continues to the present time, print- 
ing such current documents as the Weimar 


[March 

Constitution, the Soviet Constitution, and 
the Charter of the United Nations. Each 
document is printed from the original. To 
place it in its setting each is preceded by a 
descriptive and historical note which inter- 
prets and evaluates the selection. 

The organization found here seems to be 
an improvement on the “Great Books” 
idea. Only the most significant features of 
an autlior’s work are given and each is 
placed in the stream of development. And, 
of course, a great amount of material is 
covered for a treatment which occupies 
only approximately a fourth of the fresh- 
man’s time. 

The wide scope of the selections and 
their variety may be seen from the few 
subjects which follow. 

Among the general themes in Volume I 
are the Medieval Heritage, Early Modern 
Capitalism, Renaissance Moral Attitudes, 
the Reformation and National Churches, 
the Development of Modern Science, Eco- 
nomic Growth, the Mercantilist State, Ab- 
solutism and Constitutionalism, the En- 
lightenment, and the French Revolution. 
Such authors are quoted as Thomas Aquin- 
as, Saint Benedict, Dante, Machiavelli, 
Petrarch, Wycliffe, Luther, Calvin, Hook- 
er, Saint Ignatius, Francis Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Sir Isaac Newton, Daniel Defoe, 
Cardinal Richelieu, Locke, Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu, Kant, Rousseau, Robespierre and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Such documents are 
found as the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, the Navigation Acts, the Council of 
Trent proceedings, the Ordinances of the 
Merchant Guild of Coventry, The Capitu- 
late de Villis and The Ordinance of Labor- 
ers. 

Volume II covers such topics as The Ro- 
mantic Protest, the Industrialization of So- 
ciety, Economic Liberalism, Political Liber- 
alism, Social Criticism and Programs of 
Reform, Nineteenth Century Science, Cap- 
italism after 1850, the Problem of Demo- 
cratic Practice, Imperialist Rivalries, Early 
Twentieth Century Currents of Thought, 
and the Twentieth Century Social Crisis. 
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The amount and the difficulty of the ma- 
terials make a “stern” course for freshman 
students, but in their study they are aided 
by tile accompanying manuals, whose ma- 
terials form the unifying links between the 
various readings and complete the pattern. 
Correlated with the corresponding chapters 
of readings they, with the introductions to 
the specific readings in the bound volumes, 
form a composite whole. 

A nice balance is kept here between the 
historical presentation of social problems 
and the emphasis on present day problems. 
Among topics in the latter category are 
such as: the anarchists, ideal or “Utopian” 
socialists, Marxism, Labor Unions, the Ex- 
tension of the Suffrage, party systems. So- 
cialism (Fabian, Revisionist, Christian), 
Communism, Syndicalism, Modern Liber- 
alism, Guild Socialism, The League of Na- 
tions and The United Nations. 

Altogether the four publications total 
2,605 ample pages. Not only is this a care- 
fully planned course for college freshmen. 
It is also a course well designed to induct 
the intelligent adult into an appreciation of 
modern problems and the proposals which 
have been advanced for their solution. Bear- 
ing the marks of a thoroughly integrated 
view of our present culture and how it 
came to be, it is a treatment which will 
serve well anyone who wishes to be at 
home in the modern world of political and 
cultural til ought. 

w 

SPEECH 

Speech for the Classroom Teacher 
(Revised Edition) by Dorothy 1 . Mul- 
grave, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 423 pp. Price 
$3-7S- 

Every teacher feels the need of improv- 
ing American speech throughout the land 
since the people of this nation have become 
distinctly speech conscious. This book is 
designed to improve speech by presenting 
to teachers the problems of speech and the 
methods of speech improvement. 

Sfeech for the Classroom Teacher is 


prepared for teachers of English as well as 
for teachers in training in normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges, and departments of edu- 
cation in colleges and universities. It con- 
tains complete material for an effective pro- 
gram of speech improvement. The point of 
view of the author is that a knowledge of 
the mechanism of speech, of sounds which 
make up the English language, of newer 
methods of group discussion, of speech 
pathology, and of techniques for speech 
corrective procedures should be a part of 
the equipment of every teacher. 

The contents of this volume are organ- 
ized in a logical sequence of five parts. Part 
I, which is The Problem, outlines the ele- 
ments of the teacher’s speech problem in 
such a manner as to lead each teacher to 
recognize and accept the problem of speech 
correction as his or her own. Part II, The 
Speech Mechanism, treats adequately the 
mechanism of voice and speech, training 
the voice, and articulation. Part III, Scien- 
tific Study of Language, is of inestimable 
value to every teacher in that it presents 
those essentials of language which are nec- 
essary for correct language usage. Part 
IV, Sfeech Pathology, treats of speech de- 
fects and disorders in a manner so as to 
give the teacher pertinent information in 
meeting the responsibility of the school in 
speech guidance and direction. Part V, The 
Sfeech Arts, possesses a wealth of practical 
information for both teacher and student. 
In this part emphasis is placed on public 
speaking, dramatics, discussion, interpreta- 
tion, and the use of the radio in the class- 
room. 

In general this book will prove helpful 
to any teacher in that it is a stimulus to his 
personal improvement in his speech reac- 
tions. It also directs his attention to the 
more obvious speech defects in his pupils 
and associates. It contains exercises and se- 
lections for practice which within them- 
selves are essential instruments for speech 
improvement and development. 

Lorena Stretch 

Baylor University 



Brief Browsings in Books 


Educational Research in Major Ameri- 
can Cities inquires into the research activi- 
ties of twelve of the thirteen cities of more 
than 500,000 in the United States. They 
are: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, San Francisco. In this study Mr. 
Bangnee A. Liu attempts to set forth gen- 
eral principles which will guide those else- 
where seeking to establish research bureaus. 
Among the findings are those concerned 
with the organization of the bureau, its 
personnel, its equipment and facilities, 
financial support, activities of the bureau, 
and results. There is much concrete ma- 
terial about each of the twelve school S3'S- 
tems included in the investigation. The pub- 
lication is paper-bound, has 184 pages, sells 
for $2.00, and is issued by the Columbia 
University Press, New York 27, N.Y. 

Five hundred and five foundations for 
social welfare are described in a new vol- 
ume by the Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City. The authors are Shelby M. 
Harrison, general director of the Founda- 
tion and F. Emerson Andrews, consultant 
on publications of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. American Foundations for Social 
Welfare, a publication of 234 pages, is di- 
vided into two parts. The first, of 100 
pages, describes the rise of foundations, the 
types, the organization and administration, 
fields of activity, some financial questions, 
and trends and possible developments. The 
remainder of the volume contains a de- 
scriptive directory as well as a classified 
listing of the foundations. Each agency is 
described as .to its purpose and activities, 
capital assets and expenditures. The book 
sells for $2.00. 

Sufermsion as Guidance, a study in hu- 
man development published by the Virginia 


Gazette Press, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
which sells for $1.00, presents actual inci- 
dents taken from the experiences of the two 
authors, Inga Olla Helsetli and Lindley J. 
Stiles. It shows how the supervisor should 
function as a guide to teachers in further- 
ing their professional development. The 
concept of guidance which the authors hold 
can be seen from the following quotation: 
As in a democratic society growth comes from 
an understanding and an appreciation of the 
worthwhilenc.ss of the contributions of others, so 
in the democratic school supervisors, teachers and 
children grow in a fellowship of inutual apprecia- 
tion .and helpfulness. Supervision is guidance when 
the supervisor accepts a.s his responsibility the 
furthering of this democratic process of growth. 

There is an annotated bibliography which 
presents supervision as guidance. There is 
also a more extensive reading list. 

Learning to Use Rearing Aids is a study 
of the factors which influence the decision 
of children to wear hearing aids. The 
authors are Arthur I. Gates and Rose E. 
Kushner, It is issued by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, for “limited 
free distribution.” The 77 “P^g^ mono- 
graph, based on a study of thirty-eight chil- 
dren, revealed that children who could 
attribute loss of hearing to a cause other 
than native tended to use the aids more than 
those whose deficiency was native; that 
speech improvement was not noticed after 
hearing aids were used; that adolescent 
girls arc sensitive about their personal ap- 
pearance; that there is an increased tend- 
ency to participate in soci.al activities after 
using the aids; that consistent improvement 
in school work occurred after using the 
aids; and that subjects were chosen in terms 
of hearing difficulties. It is a valuable study. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., has published Drill- 
book for English, written by Kenneth 
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Gantz. The price is $3.65 for trade copies, 
$2.65 for texts. There are 138 pages of 
drill exercises including the following gen- 
eral fields: rules for spelling, spelling lists, 
capitalization, using the dictionary, principal 
parts of verbs, grammar (recognizing sen- 
tence elements, dependent clauses, verbals,, 
verbal phrases, key words, agreement of 
subject and verb, case antecedents, adjec- 
tive and adverb, tense, agreement and 
mode), punctuation (compound sentences, 
interrupters, nonrestrictive clauses, the 
series, introductory elements, commas, quo- 
tation marks, apostrophe, colon and dash), 
sentence structure (twelve sections on this) 
and style (with eleven sections). Many 
sentences give the drill needed in the ele- 
ments of correct grammatical and rhetori- 
cal usage. 

Teachers and students of education will 
welcome A Simflified Guide to Statistics, 
a monograph of 109 pages, written by G. 
Milton Smith, and published by Rhinehart 
and Company, Inc. It sells for $1.25. 
This is a new edition of a former pamphlet 
issued in 1938. Among the changes noted 
in tlie revision are the following: interpre- 
tation of significance or reliability in terms 
of the Null hypothesis; emphasis on stand- 
ard error rather than on probable error; 
improvement of computation of the median 
and choice of the step interval; significance 
of the mean and differences of means; and 
a new chapter on the chi-square distribution 
for testing hypotheses. 

Olkon’s Essentials of Neuro-Psychiatry 
is a technical textbook on the treatment of 
nervous and mental disorders. Dr. Olkon, 
the author, is associate professor of psy- 
chiatry in the College of Medicine at the 
University of Illinois. The volume con- 
tains fundamental principles as a basis for 
evaluation of mental disorders and covers 
the newer views on behaviorism, psycho- 
analysis, configurationism, psychobiology, 
analytical psychology, and individual psy- 
chology. This octavo volume of 310 pages 
is illustrated with 138 engravings and gives 
a comprehensive overview of its field. The 


price is $4.50. It is published by Lea and 
Febiger. 

Effective Study, written by F. P. Rob- 
inson of Ohio State University, is a revision 
of an earlier book with a somewhat differ- 
ent title. Diagnostic and Remedial Tech- 
niques for Effective Study, which was pub- 
lished in 1941. This manual of 232 pages is 
designed to help the college or university 
student with his study. The Ohio State pro- 
gram is one for study habits of the oldest 
in die country. The techniques developed 
seem particularly effective, A “problem 
check list” of more than 300 items assists 
the student in knowing just what things he 
wishes to talk over with an adviser. Enough 
of the psychology of learning is included 
that the student may have sound guidance. 
The Survey Q3R Method — Survey, Ques- 
tion, Read, Recite and Review — is at the 
basis of the methodology found in the man- 
ual. There is an effective chapter on “Ef- 
fective Skill in Examinations.” Others in- 
clude the preparation of term reports, im- 
provement in reading ability. A final sec- 
tion discusses such auxiliary topics as health, 
social adjustment, vocational orientation, 
and personal problems. It is a competent 
and useful book. It is published by Harper 
Brothers. 

Can Science Save Us? is the title of a 
1 1 6-page paper-bound book by George A, 
Lundberg, of the University of Washing- 
ton. It is the conviction of the author that 
the scientific method, were it applied to 
social problems, would give us our best hope 
of achieving the improved society which we 
desire. This is a remarkably clear and con- 
vincing presentation which merits the seri- 
ous consideration of those who desire hu- 
man betterment. While small in compass 
it is a book which can be earnestly recom- 
mended for the general reader as well as the 
specialist. It is enlightening, stimulating 
and sometimes (we may add) slightly irri- 
tating. It is never dull. Longmans Green 
and Company are the publishers. The paper 
edition is priced at $1.00 and the cloth 
edition sells for $2.00. 
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new query is always an arresting one. 
“What are the fundamentals?” Then, 
“What is happening to them?” 

Saving the Children of London was writ- 
ten by Miss F. J. Relf, Head Mistress of 
St. Paul’s Way School, London. This 
school in the Limehouse section was in one 
of the badly bombed areas of the city. Miss 
Relf has incorporated into her article the 
impressions of the children themselves about 
the frequent evacuations which their school 
was forced to make. It is a telling picture 
of conditions during the war. 

Zephine Humphrey, who has on several 
other occasions written for The Educa- 
TiOHAL Forum, contributes Mafle Sugar, 
a sketch of New England, which will ap- 
pear as one of a number of descriptions 
to be published in a forthcoming volume 
as indicated in a footnote to her article. 
Miss Humphrey, a New Englander, has 
often contributed to The Atlantic Monthly. 

The difficult situation in occupied and 
devastated countries is vividly typified by 
Laura Colonnetti, whose article was sent 
with the recommendation of Carleton W. 
Washburnc. Its subject Italian Students 
Face the Future, arouses interest in the 
hardships now being endured in defeated 
countries. 

Forrest E. Wolverton, a member of Al- 
pha Eta chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, has 
been a former city superintendent of schools 
and is now State Supervisor of Public 
Schools for Southeastern Missouri. His sub- 
ject is Knowing versus Knowing How. 

Some Implications of an Aging Fofula^ 
tion was written by a former contributor, 
Herbert H. Stroup who is a member of the 
staff of Brooklyn College. 

T. V. Smith, Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Chicago, Editor of the 
magazine Ethics; cm International Jour- 
nal is the author of Swan-Song from the 
Ex-director of the Education Subcommis- 
sion Allied Control Commission. He has 
been a state senator in Illinois, also Con- 
gressman-at-large from Illinois, 1938- 


1940. He was “Colonel AUS” with duties 
as Military Governor in North Africa 
Italy, and England in the late war. In 
1945 he was Director of Democratization 
German Prisoners of War, Fort Getty 
and was a member of U. S. Missions to 
Germany and Japan in 1946. Among his 
many books are the Democratic Way of 
Life, Philosophic Way of Life, Beyond 
Conscience, Legislative Way of Life, Dis- 
cipline for Democracy, and Atomic Power 
and Moral Faith. His article whimsically 
reports on his mission and “introduces some 
humor into an official governmental report.” 
Ignace Feuerlicht is the author oi Discipline 
and Freedom. He is a member of the Fac- 
ulty of the Associated Colleges of Upper 
New York. He was formerly at various 
institutions of Europe. 

New and former contributors have writ- 
ten our poetry for this issue. Wilson Mac- 
Donald, of Toronto, Canada, prominent 
poet and lecturer, widely known as the 
“poet laureate of Canada,” has allowed us 
to print a beautiful poem, The Battle of 
Peace, expressing his feeling statement about 
the closing of hostilities in World War IL 
Dorothy De Zouche, of Washington, D.C. 
is the author of Thoreau, a telling charac- 
terization. N. L. Naylor, of Malta, Ohio, 
who has been a contributor to several form- 
er issues of The Forum has written 
Life Is. .. . Oma Carlyle Anderson of St. 
Louis, Missouri, has written a poem suitable 
for the present season. Spring Prelude; 
Matthew Krim, an Ensign in the U. S. 
Navy, sent us a poem from the hospital 
where he was temporarily confined in 
Pliiladelphia. It is Counsel to Love. Doro- 
thy Lee Richardson, a regular contributor, 
has furnished the poem, For My Mother 
for this issue. Gladys Vondy Robertson, 
whose poems are often printed in our col- 
umns is the author of Symphony and Mil- 
dred Ver Soy Harris of Soliloquy at Sea. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


A most significant event for the future 
peace and security of the world happened 
in Germany, when an advance was made 
in substituting law for war, by holding 
those responsible for aggression through fair 
and legal channels. A member of the Lau- 
reate chapter. Judge Florence E. Allen, of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth District (Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee), writes of this trial 
and its significance in the leading article of 
this number with the subject, The Nurem- 
berg Trail Imflements World Law. A 
noted jurist. Judge Allen has served on the 
Court of Common Pleas in Ohio, on the 
Supreme Court of Ohio (two terms) and, 
since 1934, on the Federal Court. 

China (and her education) is being 
watched carefully because of the signifi- 
cance in the direction which Asia will take 
in the years ahead. Secondary Education 
in China During the War and Since is a 
translation from a manuscript by Dr. Chu 
You-Hsien who is Professor and Head of 
the Department of Education, National 
Teachers College, Human, China. The 
translator is Dr. Chu Youkuang of the 
same institution. 

E. J. Ashbaugh, Dean of the School of 
Education of Miami University, has for 
many years been concerned with the prob- 
lem of education in the lower grades. High 
school principal, superintendent of schools, 
college instructor, and prominent author in 
the field of spelling, he is here the author 
of A Growing Problem in Elementary 
Education. He has been editor of the Jour- 
nal of Educational Research for a number 
of years. 

Assignment for Life is contributed by 
Jeifeiy Smith, Assistant Professor of Phil- 
osophy and Humanities at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Dr. Smith writes that this was “the 


final assignment in one of the basic humani- 
ties which I give as part of the Stanford 
University School of Humanities Honors 
Program.” Students have visited Dr. Smith 
for months almost daily to request copies 
for friends, parents and others. 

Emma Mellou Campbell, retired teacher 
and librarian, is now a free lance writer. 
She has contributed to many local news- 
papers, has written for Pennsylvania His- 
torical Sketches, and has earlier written for 
The Educational Forum. In keeping 
with the fact that the Southwest is celebrat- 
ing its Centennial Y ear, she has written a re- 
gional study. Literature of the Southwest. 

In January, J. B. Shouse, until he re- 
tired two years ago on the staff of Marshall 
College, now on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, contributed the first 
of two articles on the philosophical views of 
John Dewey for the January issue. In this 
number we publish the concluding article, 
The Educational Philosofhy of John 
Dewey, with the sub-head. Changing the 
Self in Emotion and Idea. In both articles 
Dr. Shouse challenges some of the implica- 
tions of Dr. Dewey’s philosophy. 

Grammar, and its teaching or whether it 
should be taught, has been a controversial 
subject for decades. To the discussion Wil- 
son 0 . Clough, of the University of 
Wyoming, contributes the article. Shall We 
Discard Grammar? Not only English 
teachers, but others, will wish to read this 
new analysis of the present situation in 
English and its remedy as seen by the au- 
thor. 

On the current world scene religion 
looms as a prime source of motivation in 
world affairs. Lyle H. Johnson, of Eastern 
Oregon College, describes what a smalt 
state institution is doing to enlarge reli- 
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The Nuremberg Trial Implements 
World Law 

Florence E. Allen 


A mid the chaos of the post-war period, 

" with its record of twenty million 
dead, of starvation, ruined homes, 
broken lives, the continuation after peace 
of the concentration camp, one gain we 
thought had been made. For the first 
time in history men who instigated and 
entered upon a world war and com- 
mitted unspeakable crimes against hu- 
manity during that war, have been tried 
at Nuremberg under humane legal proc- 
ess, receiving as fair a hearing as Anglo- 
Saxon courts afford. This we thought 
was an advance in the effort to substitute 
law for war. But distinguished lawyers, 
including a prominent United States 
Senator, disagreed. They claimed that 
the trial was unfair, unauthorized by 
law, ex-post facto, contrary to the guar- 
antee of the United States Constitution, 
and a blot forever upon our country’s 
good name. 

I 

What, after all, is the significance of 
the Nuremberg war trial.’’ Is it a farce 


and mockery, or does it constitute a mile- 
stone in world progress.? To the solu- 
tion of these questions this article is ad- 
dressed. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, in his great re- 
port to the President upon The Legal 
Basis for the Trial of War Criminals, 
pointed out that the aim of the trial was 
to apply law to acts which if done indi- 
vidually would indubitably constitute 
crimes. He based his conclusion that ap- 
plicable international law exists for try- 
ing the accused squarely on the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, which had been adhered 
to by 63 nations, including Germany and 
Japan, prior to the Second World War. 

The Geneva Proctol of 1924 for paci- 
fic settlement of international disputes, 
signed by the representatives of forty- 
eight governments, had already declared 
that “A war of aggression constitutes . . . 
an international crime.” In 1927, the 8th 
Assembly of the League of Nations, in a 
unanimous resolution adopted by the 
representatives of forty-eight nations, in- 
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eluding Germany, made the same decla- 
ration. At the sixth Pan American Con- 
ference in 1928, the twenty-one Ameri- 
can Republics unanimously adopted a 
resolution stating that “war of aggres- 
sion constitutes an international crime 
against the human species.” 

Mr. Justice Jackson in effect con- 
cluded that these declarations culminat- 
ing in the Briand-Kellogg Pact, were 
far from being mere unenforceable state- 
ments of aspiration. As Secretary Stira- 
son said of the Briand-Kellogg Pact, “it 
means that war has become illegal 
throughout practically the entire world. 
... It is no longer to be the principle 
around which the duties, the conduct, 
and the rights of nations revolve. It is 
an illegal thing. . . .” 

In the Briand-Kellogg Pact, the signa- 
tory powers solemnly declare “in the 
names of their respective peoples that 
they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies 
and renounce it as an instrument of na- 
tional policy in their relations with one 
another,” and “agree that the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means.” 

The significance of the treaty is that 
it enacted new law for each of the signa- 
tory powers. It cut away the right which 
nations have hitherto had under inter- 
national law to resort to war in any 
cause. The principal significance of the 
Nuremberg trial is that it enforced 
the new world law established among 
the nations, that the making of aggres- 
sive war is an international crime. The 
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revolutionary character of this achieve- 
ment is evident when we consider that 
prior to the enactment of the declara- 
tions, from 1924 to 1928, making ag- 
gressive war an iirternational crime, the 
making of war in general was legal and 
sanctioned; and this fact was universally 
recognized in international law. 

I discussed this subject shortly after 
the promulgation of the Pact (Decem- 
ber, 1929, The Survey-Grafhic) . The 
considerations there presented are in- 
creasingly important, and will be used 
in substance here. 

War is “a contest between nations or 
states, carried on by force, whether for 
defense, for revenging insults and re- 
dressing wrongs, for the extension of 
commerce, for the acquisition of terri- 
tory, for obtaining and establishing the 
superiority and dominion of one over 
the other, or for any other purpose.” 
This definition from Webster properly 
emphasizes the almost complete lack of 
limitation in general international law 
of the purposes for which and the cir- 
cumstances under which war might 
rightfully be undertaken, until after 
World War I. The Hague Convention 
of 1907, with its prohibition of the em- 
ployment of force for the recovery of 
contract debts, the Bryan treaties provid- 
ing for investigation of disputes not 
actually submitted to arbitration, and 
further providing that the parties in- 
volved agree not to declare war during 
such investigation, and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, imposed certain 
deterrents upon the making of war, but 
recognized in final analysis, the ancient 
right of the sovereign to make war. The 
Locarno Treaties of 1923 and 1924, the 
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Geneva Protocol of 1924, and the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928, were the 
first international covenants in which 
resort to war was renounced by the na- 
tions. Prior to the enactment of these 
covenants, international law during the 
nineteenth and the early part of the 
twentieth century had recognized all 
international wars as being legal and 
sanctioned. 

Up to our era, that part of interna- 
tional law which dealt with the subjects 
of war was devoted mainly to the so- 
called “laws of war” and for the most 
part ignored the treatment of subjects 
necessary to be dealt with in the estab- 
lishment of peace. The development of 
the laws of war, as described by John 
Bassett Moore, had been in the direction 
of establishing and extending the observ- 
ance of the distinction between com- 
batants and non-combatants; the protec- 
tion against destruction of property not 
militarily used or in immediate likeli- 
hood of being so used; the abolition of 
the confiscation of private property, ex- 
cept so far as for special reasons confisca- 
tion was still permitted at sea, and the 
definite assurance as to the states not 
party to the conflict of the right to con- 
tinue their commerce with one another 
and subject to prescribed limitations also 
with the warring powers. 

In other words, up to World War I, 
the important rules of International law 
were about war, and not against war. 
There were explicit rules embodied in 
treaties as to how war should be made, 
but there were, except for the rule as to 
collecting contract debts, no rules for- 
bidding resort to war. An example of the 
so-called law of war was Lieber’s Code 


for the Practice of Armies in the Field, 
adopted by the Union Army during the 
Civil War. The Hague Convention of 
1907 amplified the rules of “humane 
warfare” and gave them recognition 
among the civilized nations. While the 
Convention recognized the right of kill- 
ing and injuring the enemy, it imposed 
limitations upon the right. This treaty 
prohibited the employment of poison 
or of poisoned arms, the killing or 
wounding of an enemy who had laid 
down arms, the declaration that no quar- 
ter should be given, the employment of 
enormous projectiles, or material of a 
nature to cause superfluous injury, the 
attack or bombardment of towns, vil- 
lages, habitations or buildings which 
were not defended. It also directed that 
in sieges or bombardments all necessary 
steps should be taken to spare as far as 
possible buildings devoted to religion, 
art, science, charity, historical monu- 
ments and hospitals. 

The development of the airplane and 
the use of poison gas modified the possi- 
ble application of these rules. In an air 
raid, how can a bomber avoid superfluous 
injury? When poison gas is used in air 
raids, noncombatants in the area affected 
cannot possibly be saved. 

The rules of humane warfare had 
their value. However, the rule which 
says how you shall kill in war recognizes 
the right to kill in war. What the peo- 
ples of sixty-three nations instituted in 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact was the enact- 
ment of law which forbade the killing 
of men in war, just as the killing of in- 
dividuals had long been prohibited. Un- 
der the rules of so-called “humane war- 
fare” killing was sanctioned if done 
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neatly, with a smooth bullet, and not 
with a dumdum bullet. It was proper to 
kill certain people in war, but not to kill 
certain other people in war. The under- 
lying principle of all these rules was the 
legitimacy of the right of the sovereign 
to make war, as Webster says, “for any 
purpose,” or as George Grafton Wilson, 
professor of international law at Har- 
vard University, states in his Elandbook 
of International Law, “to obtain the end 
of the state.” 

II 

The revolutionary change achieved in 
international law by the treaties and 
resolutions culminating in the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact needs to be re-emphasized 
in order to be properly appraised. In 
1920, international law unanimously 
legalized the making of war. Hall, in 
the eighth edition of his great work on 
international law, says: “International 
law recognizes war as a permitted mode 
of giving effect to its decisions,” and that 
international law “has no alternative but 
to accept war, independently of the jus- 
tice of its origin, as a relation which par- 
ties to it may set up if they choose.” 
Lawrence, in discussing offensive and 
defensive war, says, ‘But these are moral 
questions and international law does not 
pronounce upon them’.” 

^Authorities quoted or referred to: Hall’s In- 
ternational Law, 8th Ed., Oxford Press; Law- 
rence’s The Principles of Internation,al Law, 4th 
Ed., D. C. Heath & Co. ; GeoTgc Grafton Wil- 
son’s Handbook of International law, ad Ed., 
West Publishln^r Co.; Commentaries upon Inter- 
national Law, Phillimore, T. & J. W. Johnson; 
Texts of the Peace Conference at the Hag-uc, 1899 
and 1907, James Brown Scott, Ginn & Co. For 
a brilliant and exhaustive discussion of the legal 
basis of the trial see The Nuremberg War Trial 
and Aggressive War, by Sheldon Glueck, Alfred 
Knopf. 
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Phillimore points out that the redress 
for the infringement of right in inter- 
national law becomes of necessity an ap- 
peal to arms, for “war is the terrible liti- 
gation of states.” Phillimore speaks of 
the “terrible code of war.” He says that 
“the necessity of war and the loss re- 
lated to it are a consequence of the de- 
praved nature of societies, just as the 
necessity of the criminal law of a society 
is a consequence of the depraved nature 
of the individual.” Wilson says that 
“war implies the right of the parties 
legally to exercise force against one an- 
other,” and points out that from the po- 
litical point of view, “the object is to ob- 
tain the end of the state, from the mili- 
taiy point of view, the object is to se- 
cure the submission of the enemy.’” 

These quotations from representative 
authorities on international law throw 
into sharp light the legality of the war 
system prior to World War I. The right 
to make war for any purpose has been, 
since the upgrowth of the great nations, 
the prerogative of the sovereign either 
expressly admitted or tacitly recognized 
by every writer on international law as 
it actually exists. It was abolished by the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact. But it is said that 
the Pact did not justify the Nuremberg 
trials ; that it did not establish sanctions, 
and that the law making individuals re- 
sponsible for the violation of the law 
against aggressive war was not declared 
until after the acts were done. This is 
the basis of the attacks upon the trials 
that were made by a number of high- 
minded lawyers and publicists. This con- 
tention is answered by the mere state- 
ment of the treaties and declarations that 
have been set out before in this article. 
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Between 1923 and 1928 there were 
declarations adhered to by practically all 
the civilized world, to the effect that the 
making of aggressive war was a crime 
against the law of nations. Germany ad- 
hered to the resolution of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in 1927, and 
was one of the sixty-three nations which 
adhered to the Briand-Kellogg Pact in 
1928. In the Weimar Constitution, 
promulgated in 1919, Germany enacted 
a provision making international treaties 
the law of the land. While the Weimar 
Constitution was entirely ignored by the 
Nazi Party, so that it became a dead 
letter, it was never repealed, and this 
provision was actually in effect during 
the transactions which led up to the Sec- 
ond World War, The Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, therefore, was a part of German 
law at the time the alleged criminal acts 
were done. The Nuremberg trial is, of 
course, the first instance in which this 
law has been enforced, but this fact 
should not militate against its legality 
nor against the support given it by law- 
abiding men throughout the world. 
There was, sometime in the dim past, 
before the age of Hammurabi circa 2000 
E.C., a first trial for murder, and when 
that was held, in whatever informal way, 
law began to be implemented by en- 
forcement. 

Ill 

Trials similar to the Nuremberg trials 
had been proposed after World War I, 
in order to hold accountable the men 
who planned that war. But only a few, 
and those trials of underlings, were held. 
The movement came to nothing. During 
the late war, however, on October 25, 
1941, President Roosevelt and Prime 


Minister Churchill made simultaneous 
statements with respect to the inhuman 
acts committed by the Nazis, and 
Churchill declared that retribution for 
these crimes must take its place among 
the major purposes of the war. At a con- 
ference held in London on January 13, 
1942, nine European governments, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland and Jugoslavia, took note of the 
declaration of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill, and declared 
that they placed among their principal 
war aims the punishment, through the 
channel of organized justice, of those 
guilty and responsible for the war 
crimes. Soviet Russia and China acceded 
to this declaration. 

To this end, the four great powers, 
after Germany had been conquered, 
agreed upon a charter for an interna- 
tional military tribunal which was to try 
those charged with major world crimes. 
The charter defined the crimes over 
which the court has jurisdiction, and be- 
fore the trials nineteen other nations 
adhered to the charter. But the crimes 
defined had all long previously been con- 
demned by international law. Among 
the crimes defined was that of “Crimes 
against peace. Namely, planning, prepa- 
ration, initiation, or waging of a war of 
aggression or a war in violation of inter- 
national treaties, agreements, or assur- 
ances, or participation in a common plan 
or conspiracy for the accomplishment of 
any of the foregoing.” The defendants 
were indicted, therefore, and found 
guilty, not only for their countless acts 
in violation of the rules and customs of 
war, but for planning, preparing, initiat- 
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ing and waging wars of aggression which 
were also wars in violation of interna- 
tional treaties. 

The fairness of the trials after the 
era of political murder and drumhead 
execution of the past six years is a great 
contribution to the rehabilitation of 
standards of judicial conduct throughout 
the world. This was accomplished in face 
of the fact that judges speaking three 
different languages, accustomed to sys- 
tems as diverse as the English and the 
Russian, were compelled to create their 
own rules of procedure. Their success 
in doing this may rightly give us hope 
for international co-operation along 
many other lines in the future. We may 
properly be proud that under the leader- 
ship of distinguished Americans, Mr. 
Justice Jackson, Judge Francis Biddle, 
and Judge John J. Parker, as well as 
Lord Justice Geoffrey Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the Tribunal; M. Donnedieu de 
Vabres, long a professor of International 
law at the University of Paris, and Gen- 
eral Nikitchenko, the Russian represen- 
tative, and other outstanding jurists who 
participated In the trials, such an atmos- 
phere of impartiality was created that 
many of the accused stated that the trial 
was fair. 

All of the accused received a copy of 
the Indictment thirty days before the 
trial. They had counsel of their own 
choice, paid for under arrangements 
made by the military court. What might 
be called a defense organization was set 
up to secure for the accused the docu- 
ments they needed and to have them 
translated into English, Russian, French 
and German. Unless copies of docu- 
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ments relied on by the prosecution were 
furnished to the accused, or were actu- 
ally read In their presence, they were 
not considered In evidence. 

We are indebted to one of Judge 
Parker’s scholarly addresses for the de- 
scription of the earphone system which 
made certain that the accused would 
understand all testimony and every 
statement against them, regardless of 
the barrier of language. 

“Every person in the court room was 
provided with earphones and a dial 
upon which he could indicate the lan- 
guage that he desired to hear. Micro- 
phones were so place that every word 
spoken by witnesses, counsel or the court 
was carried to a battery of interpreters, 
who translated it into the four lan- 
guages of the Tribunal, so that each per- 
son in the court room heard through the 
earphones the translation that he de- 
sired. A Russian lawyer would thus ask 
questions in Russian of a German wit- 
ness who would reply in German; but 
the witness would hear the German 
translation of the question and the law- 
yer would hear the Russian translation 
of the answer, I would hear the English 
translation of the question and answer, 
the French judges would hear the 
French translation, and the Russian 
judges the Russian translation. Four 
court reporters made stenographic re- 
ports of the translations In each of the 
four languages; and, In addition, there 
was mechanical recording by both elec- 
tric wire and wax disc devices of every- 
thing that was said in the court room.” 

The accused, in every Instance, were 
allowed to take the stand and testify, 
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and also to make statements not under 
oath. When we contrast all of this pro- 
cedure with the things that were done in 
Nazi Germany under the guise of judi- 
cial trial, we realize that the very atmos- 
phere of Nuremberg must have come 
like a cleansing wind sweeping away 
the corruption of judicial process which 
had gone on in Germany for the pre- 
ceding decade. 

IV 

The record of the trials is a mine of 
information. The authentic history 
which it gives of the crimes shown to 
have been committed on such an un- 
precedented scale should have enormous 
moral effect. In the volumes already 
printed, one can read the callous pro- 
posal of a Nazi official that lOO Jewish 
bankers and lawyers in Paris be executed 
because the attempts on the lives of 
members of the German armed forces 
were continuing. In sober itemized re- 
ports we visualize the looting of ancient 
libraries and art museums, private and 
public. It is told how on trains returning 
to the Ukraine with enfeebled and sick 
laborers, who had been attracted to Ger- 
many by offers of well paid war work 
men and women were maltreated, babies 
born on the train being thrown out of 
the windows. It is revealed that of 

3.500.000 prisoners of war, all but 

600.000 were dead. The formal order is 
detailed, stating that fliers and para- 
chutists landing in Germany are to be 
“arrested or liquidated.” The abolition 
of the trade unions and Masonic orders, 
and the decrees abolishing teaching of 
religion are here fully authenticated, to 


be read by coming generations. Here can 
be read the decisions under which lead- 
ing trade unionists, and other, humbler 
citizens whose only crime was that they 
were opposed to war, such as the “Bibel 
forscher,” were ordered to be taken into 
protective custody in the concentration 
camps. 

Detailed accounts are given of the de- 
cision to use inmates of concentration 
camps for experiments to determine the 
effects of high altitude flights upon the 
human body. The official in charge re- 
ports that he assumes complete responsi- 
bility for securing “asocial individuals 
and criminals who deserve only to die” 
for these purposes. Of course countless 
inmates of the concentration camps were 
political prisoners and not, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, criminals at all. 
Pastor Niemoeller was such an inmate. 
For the purpose of the experiments the 
subjects were immersed in freezing 
water. When the brain stem and back of 
the head were also chilled, fatalities 
occurred, and when a certain tempera- 
ture was reached, “the experimental sub- 
jects died invariably.” 

It is reported that so many Jews sui- 
cided at Buchenwald that a notice was 
reiterated through the loud-speaker tell- 
ing each Jew who intended to hang him- 
self to put a piece of paper in his pocket 
with his name on it so that the record 
might show just who had taken his own 
life. 

The statement of the official who was 
Commandant of Auschwitz from May 
I, 1940, until December i, 1943, is 
given. This man also testified at the trial. 
He estimates in the statement “that at 
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least 2,500,000 victims were executed 
and exterminated there by gassing and 
burning, and at least another half mil- 
lion succumbed to starvation and disease 
making a total dead of about 3,000,000. 
This figure represents about 70% or 
80% of all persons sent to Auschwitz 
as prisoners, the remainder having been 
selected and used for slave labor in the 
concentration camp industries. Included 
among the executed and burnt were 
approximately 20,000 Russian prison- 
ers of war. . . . The remainder of the 
total number of victims included about 

100.000 German Jews, and great num- 
bers of citizens, mostly Jewish from 
Holland, France, Belgium, Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Greece, or 
other countries. We executed about 

400.000 Hungarian Jews alone at Ausch- 
witz in the summer of 1944.” 

He continues : 

“The ‘final solution’ of the Jewish 
question meant the complete extermina- 
tion of all Jews in Europe. I was ordered 
to establish extermination facilities at 
Auschwitz in June, 1941. At that time, 
there were already in the general 
government three other extermination 
camps; Belzek, Treblinka, and Wolzek. 
... I visited Treblinka to find out how 
they carried out their extermination. 
The Camp Commandant at Treblinka 
told me that he had liquidated 80,000 
In the course of one-half year. He was 
principally concerned with liquidating 
all the Jews from the Warsaw ghetto. 
He used monoxide gas and I did not 
think that his methods were very effi- 
cient. So when I set up the extermina- 
tion building at Auschwitz, I used 
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Cyclon B, which was a crystallized prus- 
sic acid which we dropped into the death 
chamber from a small opening. It took 
from 3 to 15 minutes to kill the people 
in the death chamber depending upon 
climatic conditions. We knew when the 
people were dead because their scream- 
ing stopped. We usually waited about 
one-half hour before we opened the 
door and removed the bodies. After the 
bodies were removed our special com- 
mandos took off the rings and extracted 
the gold from the teeth of the corpses. 

“Another improvement we made over 
Treblinka was that we built our gas 
chambers to accommodate 2,000 people 
at one time, whereas at Treblinka their 
10 gas chambers only accommodated 200 
people each. The way we selected our 
victims was as follows: we had two SS 
doctors on duty at Auschwitz to examine 
the Incoming transports of prisoners. 
The prisoners would be marched by one 
of the doctors who would make spot de- 
cisions as they walked by. Those who 
were fit for work were sent into the 
Camp. Others were sent immediately to 
the extermination plants. Children of 
tender years were invariably extermin- 
ated since by reason of their youth they 
were unable to work. Still another im- 
provement we made over Treblinka was 
that at Treblinka the victims almost al- 
ways knew that they were to be exter- 
minated and at Auschwitz we endeav- 
ored to fool the victims into thinking 
that they were to go through a debusing 
process. Of course, frequently they real- 
ized our true intentions and we some- 
times had riots and difficulties due to 
that fact. Veiy frequently women would 
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hide their children under the clothes but 
of course when we found them we would 
send the children to be exterminated. 
We were required to cany out these 
exterminations in secrecy but of course 
the foul and nauseating stench from the 
continuous burning of bodies permeated 
the entire area and all of the people liv- 
ing in the surrounding communities 
knew that exterminations were going on 
at Auschwitz. 

“We received from time to time spe- 
cial prisoners from the local Gestapo of- 
fice. The SS doctors killed such prison- 
ers by injections of benzine. Doctors had 
orders to write ordinary death certificates 
and could put down any reason at all for 
the cause of death. 

“From time to time we conducted 
medical experiments on women inmates, 
including sterilization and experiments 
relating to cancer. Most of the people 
who died under these experiments had 
already been condemned to death by the 
Gestapo.” 

These are an infinitesimally few of 
the highlights revealed by the record of 
the Nuremberg trials as to the inhuman- 
ities practiced in connection with this 
war. 

Surely the introduction of these au- 
thentic documents under the orderly 
processes of trial, with the right of the 
accused to challenge them in cross- 
examination, is not only an advantage to 
future students of the period, but also 
a warning to high malefactors of state. 

V 

But the incomparable achievement of 


the trials is that they constitute the im- 
plementation of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact. This is a mighty advance on what 
seemed the almost insurmountable path 
of substituting law for war. The law 
against war was enforced at Nuremberg. 
It held accountable the high statesmen 
who instituted the war. And this is, at 
bottom, the basic purpose of criminal 
law — to hold men accountable for their 
evil deeds. Can any one doubt that the 
deliberate plotting and instituting of 
world war was of all their evil deeds 
the most terrible? As stated by the 
Nuremberg Tribunal, “To initiate a war 
of aggression is not only an international 
crime 5 it is the supreme international 
crime, differing from other war crimes 
only in that it contains within itself the 
accumulated evil of the whole,” 

“Woe unto the world because of of- 
fenses,” quoted Lincoln in the Second 
Inaugural, “for it must needs be that 
offenses comej but woe to that man by 
whom the offense cometh!” The men 
by whom the offenses of the last war 
came were tried at Nuremberg. And 
again we repeat Lincoln’s quotation and 
paraphrase his prophetic words : “Fondly 
do we hope — fervently do we pray — that 
this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. And if God willed that the 
war should continue” until the aggressor 
countries were completely broken, and 
the men by whom the offense came 
should finally suffer the highest penalty 
known to the law, then, “as was said 
three thousand years ago. The judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” 



A Sonnet Sequence for UNESCO 

Henry W. Holmes 
I 

If scoffers choose to mock our innocence 

(Knowingly smiling while their hearts are grey 
And fears creep in their veins) shall this delay 

Or bind us with their wisps of thin pretence? 

We know the plot is vast, the stage immense, 

And lialf-obsciire the meaning of the play; 

But wisdom follows from no sham array 

Of facts unshadowed by their consequence. 

The scoffers have two words to tell the tale — 

Yesterday’s science and the status quo; 

We venture with the flood, and if we fail. 

Spread wing where greater winds begin to blow. 

There is a deep the scoffers can not sail, 

There is a play whose lines they do jtot know. 
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II 

We are not comradeless — a little band 

Shut in with its own dreams, scheming, confused. 

Or measuring life with rods the ancients used, 

Lest God, grown old, should cease to bless the land. 

Unnumbered thousands, dead or voiceless, stand 

Close, speak clear, plead, shout: and we? — Bemused 
If we failed to listen! Faith that was faith abused. 

Gifts long denied, work deep in their demand. 

Others have heard it. The great of the world have heard. 
Charted a course, set generous plans in train; 

But they are nearer whose quick hearts were stirred 
Long since, or now, to work with hand and brain 

Helping the dispossessed to undergird 

New towers of hope across the common plain. 

III 

The end, though it constrain us, is a peak 
Hidden in clouds, and forests bar the way. 

No matter: there’s direction. Every day 

Leads up from the lands we leave to the levels we seek. 

Carnage, obscene as maggots’ breeding, weak 
As idiots’ laughter, reeks from the lower clay: 

Its shrines are rubble; men forget to pray; 

Hunt faggots; die; the worms alone are sleek. 

Peace might be ours, like light upon the hills. 

Persuasive beauty, splendor delicate 

As leafing woodlands. Our divergent wills 
Might weave one living texture, intricate. 

Yet seen and shared. No separate cause fulfills 
High destiny; but one — mankind’s — is great. 

Paris, 

October, 1946. 
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Vacation Salvage 


Dorothy Lee Richardson 



This remembrance will abide: 

Clamming the flats at the ebb of tide; 

Click of shells as the hours pass; 

Sighing whirr of wind in grass — 

Grass grey-green on a blue-grey sky, 
Flowing in dance as the wind goes by; 

Pungent stench of the earth turned free; 
Sharp clean smell of the clean salt sea; 

Rotten things that our spears disclose ; 

Blue mud oozing through our toes; 

This will be treasure in days to come. 

I have hugged it close. I will take it home. 
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Secondary Education in China 
During the War and Since 

Chu You-hsien* 


I. Introduction 

China’s modern educational system 
has been overhauled three times j viz., 
in 1902 It was born and promulgated 
and in the following year revised and 
put into effect} in 1912 when China be- 
came a republic, it was revised to shorten 
the length of the entire school system 
from 21 to 18 years and to emphasize 
education of the citizenry and of women} 
and in 1922 it was re-organized into what 
has been called the 6:3:3 system (ele- 
mentary school 6 years, junior and senior 
middle schools each 3 years), further 
shortening the school system to 16 years 
and emphasizing adaptation to indi- 
vidual differences in youths and the 
democratic spirit. Prior to 1922 China’s 
school system was under the influence 
of Japan, but since then it has been 
strongly Influenced by the United States. 
The scientific study of education has also 
followed this influence. The school sys- 
tem differs from those in Western coun- 
tries In that it has no religious connection, 
for apart from mission schools originally 
founded by foreign missionaries, the 
school system Is above religious differ- 
ences. It stands In contrast to the double- 

* Professor and Head of the Department of 
Education, Associate in the Office of Educational 
Archives, National Teachers Colleg-e, Hunan, 
China. This article was translated into English 
from the manuscript by Dr. Chu Youkuang, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Curator of Educational 
Archives of the same institution. 


track tradition In England and France 
where there are preparatory schools or 
classes for the privileged classes, for 
the Chinese system has always been a 
single unified one. 

Although there have been but three 
overhauls of the school system as a 
whole, the part relative to secondary 
education has sustained more frequent 
and drastic changes during the period 
1902-45. The length of study In the 
middle school was changed from 4 years 
to 5 years and finally to 3 years in the 
junior middle school and 3 years in 
the senior middle school. The curriculum 
was one time organized into general, 
vocational, teacher-training, etc., depart- 
ments with the elective system but now 
permits differentiation only Into arts 
and science towards the end of the 
course. Subjects and curriculum stand- 
ards have been changed as many as lo 
times. The question of emphasis on 
liberal or vocational education in the 
senior middle school, the amalgamation 
of normal schools and vocational schools 
with, or separation from, middle schools, 
the amount of foreign language study, 
the relative emphasis on colloquial and 
classical language study, the degree of 
importance of military training of boys 
and household arts training of girls, the 
question of amount and placement of 
study in the social sciences, natural sci- 
ences, the arts, physical training, and 
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manual work, and the problem of re- 
vising the total weekly study load have 
all become central issues in educational 
discussion. The violent changes in 
China’s political, economic, social and 
cultural life of the last 40 or 50 years 
have on all sides greatly influenced edu- 
cation. Within these several decades, 
China has had to speed through a 200- 
to 300-year process from the European 
Renaissance, through the Industrial 
Revolution to the Atomic Age. Amidst 
the consequent violent changes, second- 
ary education has tried to adjust itself 
to the needs of the times at the expense 
of stability. 

As mentioned above, the modern 
school system was born in 1902, but 
modern schools dated back to 1862 
when a foreign language school was 
established in Peking. From 1862 to 
1897 a series of modern schools were 
established by the government mostly 
to train technical, military and language 
personnel. The first middle school was 
Cheng-meng Academy in Shanghai 
founded in 1878, the first vocational 
school was the Sericultural School at 
Kao-an, Kiangsi, established in 1896, 
and the first normal school was the Nor- 
mal Department of Nan-yang Academy 
in Shanghai, opened also in 1896. As 
for mission schools, the American Pres- 
byterian Mission founded a school in 
Macao in 1885 which became the ante- 
cedent of present-day LIngnan Univer- 
sity, and in 1888 the American Metho- 
dist Mission established Hui-wen Acade- 
my in Peking which later joined a union 
that became present-day Yenchlng Uni- 
versity. Private schools were at first each 
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a rule unto itself, but since 1902, they 
have gradually come into the orbit of 
the national school system. 

While the above gives the historical 
background of modern education in 
China, the rest of the present article will 
relate how secondary education struggled 
through eight war years from 1937-45. 
In China the term “secondai7 educa- 
tion” includes three types of schools with 
parallel standing; the middle school, the 
normal school and the vocational school. 

II. Wartime Educatioml Objectives 
and Organization 

With the outbreak of total resistance 
war In July 1937, conscription went into 
effect, but owing to large resources in 
manpower, teachers and students in 
secondary schools were allowed to post- 
pone their military service, and so school 
work could continue normally. But ad- 
vantage was taken of the opportunity 
to correct the shortcomings of peace- 
time education. In the Wartime Educa- 
tional Program promulgated in 1938 by 
the Ministry of Education it was stated, 
“The value of wartime education is to 
work out fundamental remedies of the 
defects of peace-time education.” The 
latter were in the opinion of the Minis- 
try: (i) One-sided emphasis on knowl- 
edge and the neglect of character train- 
”''gj (2') distortion of the educational 
Implications of athletics and the over- 
sight of its function towards personal 
health and national defense, and (3) 
the barrier between school studies and 
real life in society. To remedy these 
defects, the Wartime Educational Pro- 
gram declared the following policies: 
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(a) Equal imphases on character, 
knowledge, and health; 

(b) Combination of educational and 
military training; 

(c) Equal emphasis on agricultural and 
industrial needs’; 

(d) Merging of political and educa- 
tional aims; 

(e) Close co-ordination of family and 
school education; 

(f) Application of the scientific method 
to the study of our heritage of 
literature, history, philosophy, and 
arts with the idea of fundamentally 
reviving them in order to establish 
our self-confidence; 

(g) Rapid development of the natural 
sciences according to our needs in 
order to meet the exigencies of na- 
tional defense and of the production 
of wealth; 

(h) Systematic development of the 
social sciences in an effort to ab- 
sorb what is good in other coun- 
tries to remedy our defects and fill 
our gaps by a judicious adoption of 
social principles and a creative 
origination of social system to fit 
our national situation; and 

(i) The aims of each grade of schools 
in the educational system must be 
made absolutely clear, and the geo- 
graphical distribution absolutely 
equalized; compulsory education 
must be carried out according to 
the program; and the relationships 
between family education and social 
education must be co-ordinated ac- 
cording to a well-laid plan. 

As to international co-operation in edu- 
cation, it is implied in the statement of 
national aims of education and so is not 
mentioned in the above policies. 

Such was the wartime policies applied 


to education as a whole. The traditional 
twofold function of the middle school, 
namely, the training of middle-grade 
personnel for various vocations and 
preparation for advanced study, was re- 
vised in the case of hsien-established 
middle schools (mostly of junior middle 
school grade) towards greater emphasis 
on the former, because of a realization 
that local self-government in the 
was the starting point of national recon- 
struction and that the middle schools on 
that level should definitely train person- 
nel to man various local reconstructional 
enterprises. Accordingly, foreign lan- 
guage study was regarded as a waste of 
time for the purpose. So it was made 
an elective. (However, in 1945 it re- 
turned to the curriculum as required 
subject.) 

Senior middle schools are, with few 
exceptions, either provincial or private. 
Those established by the provincial gov- 
ernment should aim to train middle- 
grade personnel to meet the needs of 
local self-government and reconstruction 
on the provincial level as well as to 
prepare a minority of the students for 
college. Accordingly, in 1942 the Minis- 
try of Education permitted the provin- 
cial senior middle schools to offer courses 
on local self-government and occupa- 
tional management, in addition to an 
already existing differentiation intio arts 
and science. However, very few schools 
actually offered these courses. 

The emphasis on training for local 
self-government and reconstruction in 
both junior and senior middle schools 
was the result of a correlation between 
secondary education and the Local Self- 
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Government Program promulgated by 
the Executive Yuan in October 1941, 
and this was an example of one of 
the wartime educational principles, 
namely, “The aims of education shall 
be consistent with the aims of politics.” 

Chinese colleges and universities have 
always complained of the low standard 
attained by middle school graduates, 
as evidenced by the very low percentage 
of admission in college entrance examina- 
tions. In 1939 there were 64,285 middle 
school graduates, of whom 20,006 tried 
the joint entrance examinations given 
by government universities. Only 5,371 
were admitted, representing about one- 
twelfth of the number of middle school 
graduates. If in the past senior middle 
schools with emphasis on preparation for 
college still failed to attain a satisfactory 
standard, then middle schools now 
charged with the new function of train- 
ing personnel for reconstructional work 
certainly fall farther short of college 
entrance standards. So in 1940, the Min- 
istry of Education promulgated a set of 
regulations for the establishment on an 
experimental basis of a type of six-year 
middle school, not divided Into junior 
and senior, for the express purpose of 
preparing gifted students for higher 
Institutions. This type of middle school 
savored of the Lycee in France In select- 
ing ability, emphasizing foreign lan- 
guage study and basic subjects, and gave 
scholarships and maintenance grants to 
all of its students. Hence, the appearance 
of this type of middle school, together 
with the new shift of emphasis on train- 
ing for reconstruction work and local 
self-government in ordinary middle 
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schools, became the two chief changes 
in middle school aims and organization 
during the war. 

III. Curriculum and Guidance 

The middle school curriculum stand- 
ards were first drafted in 1928 and went 
through four revisions in subsequent 
years. After the war broke out, a fifth 
revision was made in 1940, based on the 
Wartime Educational Policies enumer- 
ated above. In this revision wartime so- 
cial service and manual labor service 
were correlated with the curriculum, 
the amount of time allotted to science 
study was increased, military training 
of senior middle school boys and train- 
ing in nursing and household arts for 
girls were emphasized, the total weekly 
study load was decreased from 33 to 31 
hours, and finally, middle schools were 
instructed to carry on extra-mural social 
education work, using students as teach- 
ers, in order to extend educational op- 
portunities to the citizem-y. As for six- 
year middle schools, the curriculum em- 
phasized the study of Chinese, English, 
Mathematics, Natural and Social Sci- 
ences, with no differentiation into arts 
and science. This curriculum was on a 
trial basis. In conformity with middle 
school curriculum standards national 
textbooks were prepared and published 
for use in the entire country in order 
to insure uniformity in standard. 

Owing to the fact that the overthrow 
of the Imperial Government in 1911, 
the Nationalist Revolution in 1926 and 
the influx of Western Ethics and learn- 
ing resulted in the collapse or under- 
mining of the traditional ethics and 
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philosophy of life of the past, the think- 
ing and moral standards of youths were 
in a state of confusion. The principles 
of student guidance, like the new educa- 
tional system as a whole, lacked a rich 
tradition to fall back on. Following the 
establishment of the National Govern- 
ment in 1926, an effort was made to 
reformulate the principles of student 
guidance, to set up a new ethical ideal 
and to develop the ability of self-govern- 
ment in students, with a change of policy 
from negative control to positive guid- 
ance. However, adolescent students, 
strongly emotional and highly sensitive, 
were often dissatisfied with existing con- 
ditions and so not infrequently staged 
student strikes or otherwise caused 
trouble. After the outbreak of the war 
in 1937, masses of students evacuated 
from cities to rural areas, faced loss 
of family contacts and physical hard- 
ships in primitive living conditions, and 
unrest among students was natural. So 
in 1938 the Ministry of Education 
ordered the adoption of the tutorial 
guidance system whereby each teacher 
became responsible for the guidance of 
a definite number of students. Through- 
out eight years of war there was steady 
progress in student group life, manual 
work habits, and the spirit of wartime 
service. 

IV. Teacher Training 

In China higher normal education 
antedated general higher education. 
Educational administrators have always 
given great weight to teacher training, 
for it is realized that the teacher is in 
the final analysis responsible for the 


actual work of education and is an im- 
portant factor in determining educational 
success or failure. So during the war 
serious attention was given to the mat- 
ter of the training and professional ad- 
vancement of secondary school teachers. 
The chief measures taken were as fol- 
lows: 

I. Establishment of Teachers Col- 
leges. In 1939 the Ministry of Educa- 
tion issued a set of regulations for the 
establishment and organization of teach- 
ers colleges, providing a five-year pro- 
fessional training course for prospective 
secondary school teachers. Besides re- 
organizing colleges of education in uni- 
versities into this new type of teachers 
colleges, the Ministry of Education es- 
tablished in 1939 in Hunan the first 
independent national teachers college 
and appointed Dr. Liao Shih-chang, an 
expert in secondary education, as its 
president. Since then a number of teach- 
ers colleges have been opened in various 
provinces, maldng up the present total 
of II in the entire country. Apart from 
training new teachers, these colleges are 
also charged with the function of super- 
vising the work of secondary schools in 
their respective areas and providing op- 
portunities for professional advancement 
for their teachers. In 1945 the Ministry 
announced that, as a parallel program 
to that of teachers colleges, public or 
private universities might establish de- 
partments of education to share the re- 
sponsibility for the professional training 
of teachers. 

2. Certification and Registration of 
Teachers. Regulations for the certifica- 
tion of secondary school teachers were 
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promulgated In. 1934 and continued in 
force during the war period. 

3. Encouragement and Advancement 
of Teachers. Encouragement included 
the issue of commendation certificates 
and the provision of retirement pension, 
while professional advancement referred 
to teachers summer conferences and 
short refresher courses, conducted by 
provincial commissioners of education in 
conjunction with teachers colleges. 

In spite of these efforts on the part 
of the educational authorities, a serious 
shortage in teachers was widely preva- 
lent, because of the fact that an increas- 
ing number of teachers was compelled 
to leave the profession by economic diffi- 
culties caused by wartime inflation. Sta- 
tistics for the year 1938 showed that 19 
per cent of secondary school teachers had 
not had any college or professional train- 
ing. So in 1944 the Minister of Educa- 
tion reported to the People’s Political 
Council, saying “As various enterprises 
develop, the demand for talent will in- 
crease and will further draw away teach- 
ers from the work of teaching. Unless 
we can find some way to stabilise the 
situation, the loss of teachers and the 
difficulty in making replacements will 
become more and more serious with the 
inevitable tendency towards a lowering 
of quality.” 

V. Administrative Reforms 

I. Creating a Ministerial Department 
on Secondary Education. The provinces 
had always been responsible for the con- 
duct of Secondary Education under the 
superintendence of the Department of 
General Education in the Ministry. Since 
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the outbreak of the war, the work of 
relief of teachers and students from the 
war-torn provinces placed great responsi- 
bilities on the Ministry. So in 1940^ the 
Department of General Education was 
split up into two departments, one on 
Citizens Elementary Education and the 
other on Secondary Education. The lat- 
ter had three subdivisions severally in 
charge of middle schools, normal schools 
and vocational schools. 

2. Mapping out Secondary School 
Areas. Pre-war secondary schools were 
mostly concentrated in provincial capi- 
tals and cities along communication lines. 
Undeveloped regions suffered from 
cultural retardation and did not enjoy 
equal opportunity in education. To cor- 
rect this defect, the Ministry required 
in 1935 the provinces to establish normal 
schools by areas. During the war the 
westward migration of large numbers 
of schools from the northern and coastal 
provinces further emphasized this need. 
So in 1938, the Ministry ordered that 
each province be divided, on the basis 
of communication, economic ability, cul- 
tural level, and population, into a num- 
ber of middle school areas, normal 
school areas, and vocational school areas, 
and that these three types of schools be 
evenly distributed in their respective 
areas in order to avoid lopsided cultural 
development. The order was immedi- 
ately carried out in the provinces of 
Szechuan, Yunnan, Kwangsi, Kweichow, 
Shensi, Kansu, Ninghsia, and Chinghai, 
and by 1940 it had also been put into 
effect by the provinces of Kuangsu, Che- 
kiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Fukien, Kwang- 
tung, Hunan, Honan, and Hupei. 
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VI. Secondary Schools for Girls 
Foreign missions were the first to 
open secondary schools for Chinese girls. 
In 1824 an English woman, Miss Grant 
established at Singapore the first school 
for overseas Chinese girls. The year 
1942 saw the establishment of the first 
Chinese girls school at Ningpo by Miss 
Aldersey of the Society for Promoting 
Female Education in the East. A series 
of private middle schools for girls fol- 
lowed. In 1907 the Imperial Govern- 
ment opened elementary and normal 
schools for girls but had no intention 
to establish middle schools for them. 
The inauguration of the Republic of 
China in 1912 witnessed the abolition 
of the double-track educational system 
for the two sexes and the promulgation 
of regulations for the establishment of 
middle, normal and vocational schools 
for girls. However, girls middle schools 
were slow in making their appearance. 
There were only eight such schools 
under governmental management 5 pri- 
vate schools were more numerous. Equal- 
ity in educational opportunity between 
the sexes was among the party platform 
of the Kuomintang. Following the set- 
ting up of the National Government at 
Nanking in 1927, middle schools for 
girls multiplied rapidly. In 1933 the 
number of public and officially recog- 
nized private secondary schools for girls 
reached a total of 544, with a total en- 
rolment of 107,064 girls. Compared 
with the situation 1 4 years earlier, the 
number of schools increased 1 7-fold and 
the enrolment 56 times. The greatest 
progress was made in Szechuan, Shang- 
hai, Liaoning, Kiangsu, Kwangtung, 


Chekiang, and Peiping. 

In a total war against aggression, 
women and men had to work shoulder 
to shoulder. The 1938 War and Recon- 
struction Program stipulated that women 
should be trained for social work to help 
the war effort. Throughout eight war 
years countless women joined various 
kinds of war work and nursing and even 
participated in guerrilla fighting. Second- 
ary schools for girls multiplied and co- 
education in middle schools became very 
common. Statistics for 1943 showed a 
total of 192,071 girls enrolled in second- 
ary schools, an increase of 85,000 over 
the number of a decade before. Of the 
1943 total, 150,805, or 78.5 per cent 
were middle school students; 27,887, or 
14.5 per cent, were normal school stu- 
dents; and only 7 per cent were voca- 
tional school students, indicating a state 
of underdevelopment of girls vocational 
education. However, the growth in 
secondary education for girls in the 
midst of war must be counted as a happy 
phenomenon. 

VII. Normal Schools 

Inasmuch as normal schools have the 
single aim of training elementary school 
teachers, they have been spared some of 
the violent changes to which middle 
schools have been subject. The first Chi- 
nese normal school was the normal de- 
partment of Nanyang Academy, estab- 
lished in 1897. The 1902 school system 
placed normal and middle schools in 
parallel positions. Owing to the rapid ex- 
tension of elementary education forever 
demanding more teachers, the “simpli- 
fied normal school” and elementary 
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school teachers institutes sprang into ex- 
istence. At the time of the adoption of 
the 6:3:3 system in 1922, the normal 
school was at once incorporated into the 
comprehensive senior middle school as 
an elective group. However, this ar- 
rangement did not last long; normal 
schools one after another recovered their 
independence. Following the inaugura- 
tion of the National Government, more 
serious efforts were made at the exten- 
sion of popular education, and the rural 
normal education movement appeared as 
a new force in teacher training. 


to reconstruct education and s 
the spirit of devoted life-lor 
Normal school students shal 
cation as a central instrumer 
forward local political, social 
and cultural reconstruction wo 
to meet the needs of Governr 
cation. Economic Support, D' 
Public Health.” It is too ti 
praise the effects of this propo 
of spirit in normal schools. 

Following is a table sh' 
various types of normal scl 
recent statistics: 


Types 

Length in 
Course 
of Study 

Admission Standard 

Statist 

No, of Sc 

Normal Schools 

3 yrs- 

Graduation from Jun. Mid. Sch. 

m 

Rural Normal Schools 

3 yrs. 

Graduation from Jun. Mid. Sch. 

21 

Simplified Normal Schools 

4 yrs. 

Graduation from 6-yr. Ele. Sch. 

183 

Simplified Rural Normal Schools 

4 yrs. 

Graduation from 6-yr. Ele. Sch. 

110 


In 1939 the National Government 
promulgated a set of regulations stand- 
ardizing the organization of the hsien 
government and its substructure. In the 
following year a local self-government 
program and a citizens elementary edu- 
cation plan were announced with a view 
to developing local self-government and 
local reconstruction work. Since citizens 
elementary schools included both chil- 
dren’s and adults’ departments, normal 
school students had to prepare them- 
selves not only for the teaching of chil- 
dren but also for the education of adults. 
A regulation reads: “Normal schools 
shall have an interlocking relationship 
with society, creating an environment 
for ‘learning by doing’ to the end that 
their students shall have the resolution 


In addition to the above i 
middle schools and normal s 
conduct the following: (i) 
garten course of 2 or 3 yea 
junior middle school gradu 
ing kindergarten teachers; (: 
fied normal course of one ; 
professional training to jun 
school graduates; (3) a spe 
course of one year giving ] 
training to senior middle 
vocational school graduates; 
cial subjects normal course 
open to junior middle schoo 
training them to become full 
ers in such special subjects 
music, etc, in elementary sc 
All students enrolled 
schools or courses were ej 
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fees and giving maintenance grants. As 
a rule, such schools and courses were 
conducted by the provinces and the 
hsien, but the Ministry of Education 
did establish 12 national normal schools, 
located in Yunnan, Chinghai, Kansu, 
Sikong, etc., to meet the need for teach- 
ers in frontier provinces and overseas. 

VIII. Vocational Schools 

Under foreign pressure, China adopted 
a modern political program and a mod- 
ern system of education. Towards the 
end of the Ching Dynasty there was great 
admiration of Western technical educa- 
tion, and so vocational schools antedated 
general middle schools. However, these 
schools were mostly of a military and 
technical nature. Though in the 1902 
school system industrial schools were 
placed in a co-ordinate position with 
middle schools, the former did not de- 
velop, because China had not yet gone 
through an Industrial revolution and 
productive processes had not yet been 
made scientific. Nevertheless vocational 
education received considerable promo- 
tion In governmental as well as lay 
circles. Vocational schools were two 
grades, corresponding to junior and 
senior middle schools. In 1933 the Min- 
istry of Education ordered that In the 
apportionment of secondary education 
funds by the provinces vocational schools 
shall not receive less than 35 percent. 

The War-time Educational Program 
promulgated in 1938 had rich implica- 
tions in “production education,” To 
remedy the traditional lack of correla- 
tion between vocational schools and local 
reconstructional and industrial enter- 


prises, there was a plan to effect a “re- 
construction-education unity” with a view 
to correlating reconstruction and educa- 
tion. This represented a new tendency. 

Junior vocational schools were gen- 
erally established by the hsien, meeting 
the needs of hsien reconstruction and 
productive enterprises. They might con- 
duct short-term vocational training 
courses and/or vocational continuation 
schools, giving young people of agri- 
cultural labor and business background 
an opportunity to receive technical train- 
ing as well as civic knowledge. In 1938 
was Issued a set regulations for the es- 
tablishment of junior vocational schools 
by the hsien and the city. 

Senior vocational schools admitted 
junior middle school graduates. Their 
curricula were to be based upon the needs 
of several hsien or one province and 
aimed to train middle-grade technical 
personnel in agriculture, industry and 
commerce. The length of study varied 
according to the vocation studied. To 
meet the needs of an expanding move- 
ment In local self-government and recon- 
struction, two measures were adopted, as 
follows: (i) a type of 5-year Industrial 
school was created, admitting junior 
middle school graduates, and aiming to 
train local industrial technical personnel; 
(2) various short-term courses were de- 
signed for the vocational training of 
youngsters between the ages of 17 and 
22, who had graduated from middle 
schools. 

Curriculum standards for various 
grades of vocational schools have been 
formulated and published since 1940 
and up to the time of the present writing. 
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there have been 5 5 curricula and syllabi 
in. agriculture, 13 in industries, and 8 in 
commerce. 

Statistics for vocational education in 
the year 1943 follow. 


Types of School 

No. of 
Schools 

Enrol- 

ment 

Senior Vocational Schools 


30.631 

Agricultural 

65 

7.446 

Industrial 

56 

10,907 

Commercial 

33 

6,026 

Navigational 

3 

394 

Medical 

60 

4.938 

Home-making 

a 

125 

Others 

6 

795 

Junior Vocational Schools 

237 

37.298 

Agricultural 

105 

16,661 

Industrial 

76 

n,9io 

Commercial 

aS 

4.936 

Navigational 

I 

57 

Medical 

a 

415 

Home-making 

18 

2,494 

Others 

7 

825 


The above statistics showed a condition 
of under-development in vocational edu- 
cation. In view of the impending in- 
dustrial reconstruction on a nation-wide 
basis, there is a long way to go. 

IX. Relief of T eachers and Students and 
National Middle Schools 

Following the outbreak of the war, 
such large cities as Peiping, Tientsin, 
Shanghai and Nanking, one after another 
fell to the enemy. Up to 1939, 1,407 
or 42 per cent of the nation’s 3,330 
secondary schools, found themselves in 
war areas, and 247,000, or 43 per 
cent of all secondary school students 
(572,000), were thrown out of school. 
As the war areas expanded, the number 
of refugee teachers and students in- 
creased. Their relief became a major task 
for the central educational authority. 
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National middle schools were created 
by the Ministry to absorb refugee tea- 
chers and students to enable them to 
carry on their work of teaching and 
study. During the four years 1937-40, 
6,200 secondary school teachers and 
52,160 students were assigned to these 
and other middle schools, the stu- 
dents receiving all-expense mainte- 
nance grants. In 1940 funds for educa- 
tional relief amounted to $5,200,000 
Chinese national currency and student 
maintenance grants in national middle 
schools amounted to $900,000. During 
the war the scope of public-supported 
education expanded, the state assuming 
the burden of adolescent education and 
thereby equalizing educational opportu- 
nities. This became a hopeful sign in 
China’s educational development. 

Regulations for the establishment of 
national middle schools were first an- 
nounced in 1938. The number of such 
schools in 1941 was 24 and by 1943 the 
number of national secondary schools, 
embracing normal, vocational and mid- 
dle schools, had rapidly grown to 99 
with a total enrolment of 51,634. Fol- 
lowing victory in 1945, the Educational 
Rehabilitation Conference called by the 
Ministry decided that with the excep- 
tion of those in frontier provinces or 
overseas or attached to teachers col- 
leges or universities, all national sec- 
ondaiy schools be turned over to the 
provinces at the end of the academic 
year, reverting to the established prin- 
ciple of provincial administration of 
secondaiy education. It was further de- 
cided that all elementary and secondary 
schools in recovered areas be kept open. 
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X. Dijficulties and AccomfUshments 
of Wartime Education 

The above gives a picture of how 
secondary education struggled under 
very trying circumstances through eight 
years of war. It remains to appraise its 
accomplishments and recall its difficul- 
ties. 

1. Before the war China’s schools 
were excessively concentrated in big 
cities and coastal provinces. The north- 
western and southwestern provinces 
were left far behind culturally. War 
compelled a mass migration of schools 
and population to the western interior 
provinces, resulting in a raising of the 
cultural level of these areas. 

2. After the initial shock delivered 
by the war, the Central Government be- 
came stabilized in 1938 and secondary 
education had a chance of development. 
In the year before hostilities there 
were 3,264 secondary schools enrolling 
627,246 students. There was a slump in 
the initial war period, but by 1942 the 
figures had surpassed pre-war statistics, 
and in 1943 the number of secondary 
schools was 3,453, representing an in- 
crease of 189 over the pre-war figure, 
and the enrolment was 1,101,087, almost 
doubling the pre-war enrolment. The 
most rapid progress was made by middle 
schools. In view of the fact that eight 
years of war had witnessed extensive 
destruction of communication and cul- 
tural institutions, the quantitative de- 
velopment of secondary education must 
be counted as a noteworthy accomplish- 
ment. 

3. In the year before the war the 
central government educational expendi- 


tures took up 3.9 per cent of the total 
central government budget, occupying 
fourth place among the various kinds 
of expenditures. In 1941, four years 
after the outbreak of war, military ex- 
penditures occupied first place in the 
financial report of the central govern- 
ment and education second place, mak- 
ing up 7.5 per cent of the total. This 
indicated how much importance was 
given to educational work. Since students 
from war areas lost contact with their 
homes, the government came forward 
to assume the responsibility of educating 
the young, resulting in the equalization 
of educational opportunities and the es- 
tablishment of the principle of state- 
support of education. 

4. War heightened the feeling of 
patriotism. Education did its best to con- 
tribute to the war effort. In occupied 
areas middle school students were among 
underground workers against the enemy, 
and cases of loyal sacrifices were not 
infrequent. In free China the number of 
middle school students enlisting in the 
army increased year by year. When the 
Government called on the educated 
youths to enlist in 1944, an army of a 
hundred thousand strong was raised 
within several months. Middle school 
students furnished the backbone of the 
“youth army.” 

5. To avoid enemy bombing schools 
moved from urban to rural areas, giving 
an educational opportunity to large num- 
bers of rural children and youngsters. 
Primitive living conditions in the coun- 
try forced the students to form habits 
of hard labor and self-denial. 

China was the first to resist aggression 
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in World War II, and fought the 
longest. With the sea coast completely 
blockaded, communication lines de- 
stroyed, resources depleted, productive 
enterprises strangled, China went 
through greater hardships and sufferings 
than any of her allies. Under these 
circumstances the difficulties besetting 
secondary education can be Imagined, 
Shortcoming born out of these difficulties 
were many. 

a. Educational funds fell far short 
of the actual needs. Primitive equip- 
ment resulted in a loss of teaching 
efficiency. 

b. Soaring commodity prices meant 
malnutrition for teachers and students. 
Sanitary conditions were poor and medi- 
cal facilities inadequate, affecting un- 
favorably the health of youths. 

c. Not able to endure economic pres- 
sure indefinitely many teachers left 
the profession for more lucrative occupa- 
tions, resulting in a serious loss of good 
teachers as well as damage to the tradi- 
tional respect paid to teachers. 

d. Communication difficulties made it 
hard to enforce all government orders 
and so practice was not entirely consistent 
with plan. Post-war rehabilitation work 


proved to be no easier. 

In short, the past eight years have seen 
a quantitative development of secondary 
education in China but not a correspond- 
ing rise in its quality. This deserves 
serious consideration. Now half a year 
has elapsed since Japan’s surrender; 
communications have not yet been fully 
restored. The work of educational re- 
habilitation is multitudinous. How can 
secondary education gain in both quan- 
tity and quality? How can vocational 
education be promoted to facilitate the 
industrialization of China? How should 
the young be educated in the long 
enemy-occupied territories of Taiwan 
and Manchuria? How can the educa- 
tional momentum given by the war to 
the interior provinces and the northwest 
and southwest be continued? All of these 
and others are important problems de- 
manding ever increasing effort. 
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Surveys are one of the accented, means of solving a froblem^ but the 
greatest likelihood of solution comes from the ferceftion of a single 
ferson, aided if necessary by research assistants. Often a solution 
follows immediately ufon a clearcut statement of the problem. Such 
definition is usually the froduct of one man's penetrating analysis. 
A moment's reflection will confirm this view. Wisdom, understanding, 
common sense — which are the active ingredients of any useful survey 
or definition of a problem — are in their most perceptive form^ attri- 
butes of the indmdual.—hsmixspci. Report, Carnegie Corporation 
OF New York, 1946. 



A Growing Problem in Elementary 

Education 

E, J. Ashbaugh 


I 

M ankind got along for untold cen- 
turies before it devised a written 
language. Many more centuries passed 
before it was thought desirable that 
many should be able to read that writ- 
ten language. In fact, it was not until 
the Reformation placed the responsibil- 
ity directly upon each individual to in- 
terpret the will of God as found in the 
scriptures for his own salvation that it 
became imperative that the large ma- 
jority, if not all, should be able to read. 

The first elementary schools set up in 
western Europe were reading schools 
and the first teachers concerned them- 
selves only with that art. Of course 
spelling was taught, because it was be- 
lieved that one could not learn to read 
until he learned to spell 5 but other areas 
of knowledge were of little concern ex- 
cept as they might incidentally furnish 
reading material. Writing came in as a 
means of communication and record 
making. Arithmetic also came in early as 
a practical subject which would enable in- 
dividuals to make certain computations 
and safeguard themselves from the 
errors or dishonesty of others. Thus the 
three R’s made the early curriculum. 
Eventually, grammar came in on the 
plea that it was needed to enable one to 
use his language correctly. History came 
in as a necessary means of good citizen- 
ship; geography, because people should 


know something about the rest of the 
world; physiology, because one should 
know something of his own body; na- 
ture study, chiefly plants and animals, to 
acquaint the child with the life about 
him. At a still later period, music and 
art came in as additional means of self- 
expression and personal enjoyment; in- 
dustrial arts, for the education of the 
hands and home economics to prepare 
girls to be home makers. 

All of these additions to the curricu- 
lum for the elementary school child like- 
wise meant additions to the knowledges 
which the elementary teacher should 
have In order that she might teach these 
things to children. Moreover, a little 
more than a century ago, we decided that 
elementary teachers should be taught 
something of how to teach. And teaching 
was thought of as primarily the impart- 
ing of knowledge or the stimulating of 
learning and the teacher’s chief job was 
to see that learning had taken place. The 
length of time for the preparation of 
elementary teachers gradually increased 
as we added to the fields in which she 
must be prepared, though at the present 
time, under the extreme shortage of 
teachers, we have tended to slide back 
to a very brief period of preparation. 

Some years ago, the State Department 
of Education in Ohio developed a gen- 
eral pattern for the training of ele- 
mentary teachers which called for the 
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areas and semester hours o£ work indi- 
cated below; 

Art 6 hours 

English 15 hours 

Health and Physical Educ 6 hours 

Music 6 hours 

Practical Arts 3 hours 

Science 8 hours 

Social Studies 24 hours 

Professional work (including psy- 
chology, principles, school man- 
agement, methods, and student 

teaching) 24 hours 

Electives 28 to 32 hours 

Twelve of these electives were to be 
“untrammeled” electives which meant 
that each individual student might se- 
lect twelve hours of work from anything 
which her institution offered and have it 
accredited toward her preparation for 
elementary teaching. Anything she 
might desire, from Sanskrit to the love 
life of insects, might be elected if the 
school offered it. This was justified on 
the basis that such freedom would be a 
means of wholesome development of 
the teacher’s personality, and hence 
would be of more value in the prepara- 
tion of an excellent teacher than any- 
thing which might be required even 
though it were much more closely re- 
lated to the life and needs of little chil- 
dren. 

Sometime ago, a state wide committee 
was set up for the study of pre-service 
training of teachers. I chance to be chair- 
man of that committee. In order to ascer- 
tain what the superintendents think re- 
garding the training program, I sent 
this tabulation to approximately half of 
the county, village, and’ city superin- 
tendents of the state asking them to In- 


dicate whether there should be more or 
less in either of these fields or if the 
situation was satisfactory as now offered. 
A very large proportion of the group in- 
dicated that there should be more work 
in all fields except social studies, profes- 
sional work and electives. 

One superintendent expressed it thus: 
“We have said that every elementary 
te.acher must do the whole job for all of 
the children of her room. This means 
that every elementary teacher ought to 
be able to teach music, art, physical edu- 
cation, health, elementary science and so 
on for the special fields as well as the 
basic subjects such as reading and arith- 
metic. I find, however, that even newly 
graduated teachers from Ohio teacher- 
training institutions are seldom ade- 
quately prepared in every field of ele- 
mentary instruction. Inasmuch as the 
compensation of elementary teachers is 
more and more placing them on an equal 
footing with secondary teachers, it is my 
firm conviction that they should be ade- 
quately prepared to teach every subject 
of the elementary curriculum.” 

Please note that he is stressing Instruc- 
tion in “every subject of the elementary 
curriculum.” More knowledge is needed 
by the teacher that she may impart more 
knowledge to her pupils. 

The real significance of their feeling 
regarding the elementary teacher train- 
ing program, however, came out In re- 
ply to the following questions: “Are 
there other fields or types of training 
which should be brought into the pre- 
seiwice training program.'’ If so, what 
would you suggest?” More than fifty 
different statements were turned in on 
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this point. In general, they fall into a 
few classifications. 

( 1 ) Much greater amount of time and 
attention in the training of teachers 
should be given to a knowledge of the 
child, his character, his individual dif- 
ferences, his physical, mental, social and 
emotional growth, his mental health and 
the special needs of bright children, dull 
children, slow learners, cripples, etc., 
should all have greater stress. 

(2) Much more time and greater em- 
phasis should be placed on the educa- 
tion of prospective teachers in human 
relations. Relations with children, fel- 
low teachers, school administrators, pa- 
trons of the school, the community in 
general, all need greater emphasis. 

(3) A considerable number of addi- 
tional areas not necessarily implied in 
the pattern now in use were suggested 
for content or teaching material, such as: 
aeronautics, the Bible, current events, 
conservation, first aid, school law, phi- 
losophy, speech, and science. These are 
but illustrative of the wide variety of 
knowledges desired. 

(4) A greater emphasis on the theory 
and the mastery of techniques, such as: 
various reading methods, operation of 
visual aids, practice in handling problem 
cases, program making, education of 
atypical children, guidance, etc. Strange 
to say, no one suggested consumer edu- 
cation, making the budget or organizing 
associations of various types. 

(5) The development of personality 
traits in which apparently superintend- 
ents find teachers weak. These include 
specifically: independence, loyalty, man- 
ners, trustworthiness, etc. 


II 

Under the direction of the philosophy 
of elementary education so tritely ex- 
pressed in the slogan, “Educate the 
whole child,” it is evident that superin- 
tendents without due consideration to 
what is involved in the preparation of 
such, want the elementary teacher to 
know the child, mentally, morally, so- 
cially, physically to a far greater degree 
than ever before. One wonders if it 
would not take a thoroughly trained, 
experienced psychologist and psychiatrist 
to really qualify. Perhaps experience as 
a mother in raising some half-dozen 
children at least through adolescence 
might give a great deal of the knowl- 
edge of children which seems to be so 
greatly desired. 

Again, to have an individual who 
knows and is experienced in human rela- 
tions to the extent that is asked for 
means a trained, experienced, social 
worker. This would require years of 
preparation quite equal to that neces- 
sary for a competent psychologist indi- 
cated above or for even a cursory view 
of all the fields of knowledge already 
referred to. 

To have command of the content and 
materials for use in teaching children 
which is asked for would mean a wider 
range of information than the most en- 
thusiastic advocate of general education 
ever envisages. It is true that foreign 
language is conspicuously absent, but all 
the sciences, including astronomy, mete- 
orology, and navigation seem wanted. A 
knowledge of nutrition, first-aid, and 
kindred areas equal to or better than 
that of a trained nurse is certainly im- 
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plied in this request. Mastery of the 
techniques of teaching in their relation- 
ship to all of the fields of knowledge 
and all the varieties of children would 
be necessary to meet the desires of 
these administrators. 

Manifestly, the administrators and 
the public have been led to want and 
to expect the impossible. Neither four 
years nor twice four years could give 
the breadth of knowledge and experi- 
ence necessary for developing the skills 
and abilities desired. Yet all of these 
things are expected to varying degrees 
by school officials and patrons alike, of 
the beginning teacher who has lived 
only twenty to twenty-two years and 
has spent a very large proportion of 
that time within the schoolroom. Our 
industrial civilization, our philosophy 
of home life and child labor, our theory 
of child training, involving a minimum 
of inhibitions and frustrations, a theory 
that children should develop in terms 
of their own wishes and interests have 
all combined to make our youth of 
twenty to twenty-two almost wholly 
lacking in the type of social experiences 
with responsibility which we expect the 
teacher to meet successfully when she 
comes into a community. 

The typical beginning elementary 
teacher is an only child or has one 
brother or sister, frequently much older 
than herself, which means that her ex- 
perience with children has been almost 
wholly with children of her own age. 
She is now removed eight or twelve 
years or more from close contact with 
children of the age which she will at- 
tempt to teach except as that contact has 


been provided during her teacher train- 
ing period. It is because of this fact that 
a great many are arguing for an ever- 
increasing amount of contact between 
the student preparing to teach and ele- 
mentary children. This, of necessity, 
must take time which cannot be given 
to even primary contact with, to say 
nothing of mastery of, this tremendous 
range of teaching jnaterials which we 
expect the teacher to have. 

Is it not time for someone to call a 
halt to this ever-increasing demand for 
more and more varied knowledge, for 
more and more varied skills and abilities 
on the part of the elementary teachers? 
Someone whose position commands the 
attention of administrators and teacher 
training officials alike; someone whose 
experience and whose voiced ideas con- 
cerning the education of elementary 
teachers has been so sane, so realistic 
that both admijiistrators and teacher 
training officials will give earnest heed 
to what is said. The present demands of 
scholastic competency in almost all fields 
of knowledge, the insistence upon prac- 
tical efficiency in such varied areas as 
psychology, social welfare, health, nu- 
trition, nursing, etc., all sum up to a 
manifest impossibility of the attainment 
of a product of which we have a right 
to be proud. That our present graduates 
of teacher training institutions have a bit 
of acquaintance in a great variety of 
fields, that they are as emotionally stable, 
as socially adaptable, as willing to under- 
take the task as they are is a great com- 
pliment to the young people them- 
selves and to the efforts of the teacher 
(Continued on •page •fiy) 



Assignment for Life 


Jeffery 

A t the end of some of the courses I 
■ teach I give what I call an assign- 
ment for life. I do this for a number of 
reasons. It is partly a way of making up 
for all the things the course should have 
been but was not. It is partly a way of de- 
livering my own mimeographed com- 
mencement addresses and distributing 
honorary degrees to authors and artists 
to whom I owe respect or for whom I 
have affection. It is also a confession 
of faith in ideas and values as powerful 
rivals to bridge and golf. 

Alumni may not believe it, but it is 
difficult for the ordinary college teacher 
to believe that they exist, except as 
ghosts who return on occasion seeking to 
drink the blood of the still living, and 
failing that to haunt the world into 
which they were born as freshmen and 
in which they died usually at the age of 
four — with degrees for obituary, cap and 
gown for winding sheet, and for the 
funeral oration a commencement address 
loudly heralding a future life in which 
the orator himself has only a dim belief 
and of which the pall bearers (those 
methuselahs of the campus world, the 
faculty) have a positive scepticism. My 
final assignment, therefore, serves as a 
tenuous confession of faith in the future 
life of the students who pass swiftly and 
brightly through my classes. 

Here, then, is the assignment as I 
gave it to my summer class of 1946. To 
fulfil it requires no tuition, earns no 
grades nor credits, and is definitely not 


Smith 

required. If you, as an innocent by- 
stander wish to take it upon yourself, you 
are welcome to it, and let the books fall 
where they may. 

Assignment for Life 

The final assignment for this course is 
to look and listen and read and think to 
the end of your days. The suggestions 
which follow are not confined to the sub- 
ject of the course, as I suspect that you 
are more interested in life in general 
than you have been in the subject of my 
lectures. The suggestions are highly per- 
sonal. The books and art works men- 
tioned are not the hundred best, but 
simply some of the many that I have 
found interesting and that I think you 
may find worth looking into. Nor does 
this assignment offer, in the words of 
one book digest company “an expert 
selection” which you may forthwith 
adopt “without worry or effort” and 
which will “banish forever those embar- 
rassed apologies for having missed the 
important books your friends are discus- 
sing.” What I say represents my personal 
experience, to be supplemented and cor- 
rected by the experience of others, and 
transmuted into your own. What the 
assignment requires, therefore, is not a 
study of the works mentioned, but of 
those which you ferret out for yourselves 
and for one reason or another make 
your own. 

I mention fiction first, because I have 
found fiction the form of literature 
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closest to life. Among contemporaries 
Koestler interests me most. A graduate 
of some of Europe’s worst concentration 
camps, his mind Is focussed on the most 
pressing human issues of our time. These 
are presented with vivid intensity in his 
novels Darkness At Noon and Arrival 
and Defarture and in his book of essays, 
The Yogi and the Commissar, Another 
man of both thought and action, Ignace 
Silone, brings to his novels of the under- 
ground the spirit of an early Christian. 
His novels are Bread and Wine, Fonta- 
marra and T he Seed Beneath T he Snow. 
Malraux, a Frenchman and veteran of 
the Spanish curtain raiser to World War 
II, has made China the setting of Man's 
Fate, but it is the fate and hope of all 
mankind that is the theme of this novel 
of revolution, as it is of his Days of 
Wrath. Turning to the United States, 
Richard Wright’s Native Son is more 
than a story of race; it is a powerful 
fusion of social, economic, psychological 
and moral forces as they bear down upon 
a single human being. Thomas Wolfe 
gives a different but no less authentic 
glimpse of the life of our continent. His 
words are excessive as was his thirst for 
life, but his grasp on life, especially in 
Look Homeward Angel, is sure. Aldous 
Huxley’s highly Intellectual journey 
from ethical naturalism in Point Counter 
Point to mysticism in T ime Must Plave 
A Stof is interesting to follow. His 
Brave New World gives us a terrifying 
/glimpse of a world of the future in 
which the mechanistic tendency of to- 
day is carried to its logical conclusions. 
Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain, 
though rooted in the past, is possibly 
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the greatest novel of the twentieth ceiv 
tury to date. 

For me the greatest novelist of all 
time is Dostoevski, and his greatest 
novel, The Brothers Karamazov. Its 
chapter called “The Grand Inquisitor” 
is itself one of the great short stories of 
the world. If you think you believe in 
humanity or if you call yourself a Chris- 
tian, put yourself to the test by trying 
to answer the question which it raises 
and which each must answer for himself. 
When the latest detective story falls to 
grip you, try Dostoevski’s Crime And 
Punishment, a psychological detective 
story in which the hero matches wits 
with his own soul. In Don Quixote Cer- 
vantes has brought to life an idealist 
even more real than he is fantastic, and 
one whose strength, dignity and compas- 
sion are so much greater than his folly 
that they outlast our laughter. Though 
years have passed since I read them, I 
still recall the emotional impact of Emily 
Bronte’s Wuthoring Heights, the sense 
of brooding fate in Elardy’s Tess of 
the d'Urbervilles, and the ethical com- 
pulsion of Conrad’s Lord dim. 

If you find most contemporary drama 
a bit insipid, go back to Aeschulus’ 
Prometheus Bound or his trilogy Aga- 
memnon, The Choefhoroi and The Eu- 
menides; Sophocles’ Oedifus The King 
or Antigone; and Euripides’ The Trojan 
Women (war) or the Bacchae. I like all 
of Chekov and am partial to Shaw’s 
Saint Joan. Even though Shakespeare 
has been spoiled for you in school, try 
him again. Bear with him when he 
botches the plot or makes tedious puns. 
There is no one in English who ever 
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approaches the magic of his language, 
the keen edge of his intellect, the pro- 
fusion of his imagination, and the depth 
of his hold on human nature. Read 
Hamlet, The Tempest, Henry IV, I 
and 11, and don’t miss a chance to see his 
plays come to life on stage or screen. 

To like poetry you do not need to 
like all poetry. Start a private anthology 
of the poems you really like, and learn 
some of them to recite out loud in the 
shower or when driving at night on 
lonely roads. Make it loose leaf so you 
can discard the poems you outgrow. The 
poetry you studied in school was top 
heavy with the Nineteenth Century. 
Branch out and sample many kinds — 
Helen Waddell’s translations of M<?- 
diaevd Latin Lyrics, John Donne, 
Dante’s Divine Comedy (and don’t stop 
in Hell however much at home there 
you may feel). But remember, the best 
poetry in English is in Shakespeare’s 
plays and sonnets. 

Among contemporary poets T. S. 
Eliot — a poet’s poet, a minor poet, and 
a minor prophet — is perhaps the most 
interesting, and certainly the most in- 
fluential. Like complex music, his work 
cannot be fully grasped on first or for 
that matter twentieth reading. Give T he 
Waste Land a chance to sink in, so that, 
when the salesman grips your hand, you 
will find yourself thinking, 

He, the young man carbuncular, arrives, 
A small house agent’s clerk, with one bold 

stare. 

One of the low on whom assurance sits 
As a silk hat on a Bradford millionaire. 

Then you will know whether you want 
to go on to The Hollow Men, Ash 


Wednesday and the Fom Quartets. If 
you find Eliot spiritually constipated you 
may prefer Robinson Jeffers, though he 
sometimes suffers from the opposite 
affliction. I have found some of his 
shorter poems — Foint Finos and Foint 
Lobos, Continent's End — deeply mov- 
ing. 

A G.I. in the Pacific recently re- 
marked, “Socrates was all right, but until 
they start giving them hemlock the fel- 
lows who teach philosophy today will 
just be nice boys.” You will find what it 
can mean to believe that “the un- 
examined life is not worth living,” in 
the trial and death of Socrates, dra- 
matically told in Plato’s dialogues. The 
Apology, Crito and Fhaedo. His Repub- 
lic is perhaps the best mind-opener in 
philosophy. Test whatever belief in 
democracy you may have against his 
ideal of a totalitarian state and of the 
aristocracy of intellect. Among contem- 
porary philosophers who write most in- 
terestingly are Whitehead, Santayana, 
Russell and John Dewey. 

Religion and sex, I am told, are the 
two subjects in which undergraduates 
are really most interested, and well they 
may be, for it is in connection with re- 
ligion in man’s relations with the world 
and with sex in his personal relations, 
that his basest betrayals and highest 
realizations have occurred. 

If you are interested in religion, go 
to the heart of it. For Christianity, read 
the Gospels. They, like Shakespeare, 
have been ruined for most people by the 
ways in which they are presented. Put 
aside your prejudices and with all the 
imagination and intelligence you possess 
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read them for the matchless human 
drama which they unfold. You can read 
any two of them in the time you would 
take to see a double bill at the local 
theatre. For Eastern religions The Bible 
of the World provides authentic source 
material, as does Huxley’s The Peren- 
nial Philos of hy for Eastern and Western 
mysticism. William James’ Varieties of 
Religious Experience remains a fascina- 
ting classic in the psychology of religion, 
and for a modern prophet one may turn 
to the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Though referring only to religious 
love, Paul gives in the thirteenth chapter 
of I Corinthians what is to my mind the 
best brief account of the supreme, impor- 
tance and spiritual qualities of personal 
love, Theodore Reick’s Psychology of 
Sex Relations is a straight forward con- 
temporary discussion of the subject. 

Much academic psychology, I am con- 
vinced, is part of an elaborate but uncon- 
scious flight from human nature. There 
is a type of psychology, however, which 
attempts as systematically as the material 
permits to sound the depths of human 
consciousness, and which has as its prac- 
tical counterpart the growing field of 
psychiatry. Freud, the founding father, 
is well represented in The Basic Works 
of Freud. Jimg, who accepts Freud’s 
method and basic concept of the uncon- 
scious, and unlike many who do, acknow- 
ledges it, offers a more constructive ac- 
count of the psyche in Psychological 
Types and Modern Man in Search of 
his Soul. Among the many current 
variations on Freud’s theme are Karen 
Homey ’s Self-Analysis. 

In the year two of the atomic age we 
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must turn to every source of power and 
understanding that we can find. It is said 
that the problem of the atomic bomb is 
not so much military as political. We 
may go further and say that it is not so 
much political as human. Only a revolu- 
tion in human attitudes — a fissioning of 
the human mind and heart, releasing 
their nuclear energies in chain reactions 
that kindle all men everywhere~can 
cope with the new world problem. For 
primers on the subject read the State 
Department Committee’s Report on the 
Control of Atomic Energy and also 
One World or None and John Hersey’s 
account of Hiroshima which first ap- 
peared in The New Yorker. 

Perhaps the central economic-political 
problem of our time is to reconcile free- 
dom and security. If democracy, com- 
munism and fascism represent three 
basic tendencies one might well read 
Mill’s essay on Liberty ^ T he Communist 
Manifesto, and Spengler’s Decline of 
the West. I mention Spengler not be- 
cause he advocates fascism, but because 
his profound belief in the inevitable 
decline of Western Culture provides a 
soil congenial to “caesarism”' or fascism 
of the subtlest and most persuasive type. 
Professional historians are apt to dismiss 
this brilliant and influential thinker with 
a shrug, but he, like Plato, provides a 
difficult test for those who are moved 
by his profound and often unshakeable 
analogies, but who refuse to accept his 
denial of their most ultimate ideals. 

There are worlds of thought and feel- 
ing and experience to be discovered in 
architecture, painting, music and the 
other arts. The most important and 
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costly work of art you are likely to buy 
is a home, and once bought you will 
have to live in it. Learn to understand 
the architectural revolution that is tak- 
ing place today as a part of the new 
world of industry and science, and learn 
to distinguish the lasting principles of 
modern architecture from the slick man- 
nerisms of imitative “modernistic” archi- 
tecture. Develop a sound foundation for 
your personal taste by studying critical 
works such as Tomorrow's House and 
magazines such as the Architectural 
Forum instead of falling into the arms 
of Home and Garden. Above all learn 
to read and criticize floor plans. 

You can no more see a painting at 
first glance than you can understand the 
theory of relativity by looking for a 
moment at Einstein’s classic formula. 
You may not like Picasso, but do not 
imagine that you have judged his paint- 
ings until you have seen them not only 


with your eyes but with your feelingSj 
your imagination and your understand- 
ing. Try all kinds of paintings, and live 
with those you like as long as you con- 
tinue to like them. I like Cezanne, El 
Greco and Giotto best, but you may start 
(though I do not think you will end) 
by preferring Van Gogh or Gaugain. 

He that hath ears, let him hear. Only 
by listening to music again and again, 
and by trying all kinds, can you develop 
your own real taste. My taste runs to 
Bach and Beethoven, Gregorian chants, 
Hindemith and the Kentucky Folk 
Songs sung by John Jacob Niles, but my 
first loves were Debussy and Brahms. 
The Oxford Compnion to Music is a 
mine of sound information, and the writ- 
ings of critics such as Schweitzer on Bach 
and Tovey on Beethoven, and the many 
excellent biographies of musicians, both 
aid the hearing of music and are intrinsi- 
cally enjoyable. 


There is no experience alternative to that of good art. The experiences 
ofered by bad art are not of the same sort. T he world is not full of 
people who get out of The Monarch of the Glen what you get out 
of Tintoretto, any more than it is full of people who get drunk on 
water.— C. S. Lewis 



For the Makers 

Sarah Hammond Kelly 



Others who wept their passing in such words 
As echo down the years, have given us 
Phrases to voice our sorrow, and wc cry 
“O, weep for Adonais, he is dead!” 

“The lute is broken,” “Ended is the song,” 

“The makers are not spared,” “Tlic abhorred shears 
Have slit the thin spun life,” while we forget 
The answers that they found to grief and fear. 

The voice of. Adonais is not stilled. 

Nor can it be until all music dies. 

Each poet lives in his remembered lines, 

And each succeeding singer shares with him 
The heritage of beauty yet unspent. 

O, never mourn the makers until time 
Has silenced the last echo of their song! 




Literature of the Southwest 

Emma Mellou Campbell 


T here is so much of legend, adven- 
ture, and romance in the South- 
west that it is often called the Land of 
Enchantment. Four hundred years ago 
(1540) into that part of the Spanish 
Empire that we call Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arizona and New Mexico marched the 
Coronado Expedition, seeking the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, whose turrets and 
domes were said to be covered with gold 
and whose doors were studded with tur- 
quoise. 

The days of the Spanish Conquista- 
dores have gone, but the enchantment 
lingers. Probably no other region has so 
influenced its writers; its literature glows 
with local color. The spirit of Spanish 
adventure and romance has provided the 
theme and given color to the histories, 
the romances and poetry produced in 
such number that Santa Fe vies with 
New York as a center of literary effort. 
In this, the oldest capital city in North 
America— Santa Fe was founded in 1609 
— there has always been a colony of 
writers. The Old Palace, for nearly three 
centuries the official residence of the 
Spanish and Mexican governors, houses 
assembled manuscripts and relics of 
priceless value, that are consulted by 
writers from all parts of the world. 

Adolf Bandelier, the acknowledged 
archeologist and ethnologist of the 
Southwest, excavated the Cliff Dwell- 
ings and the communal houses of the 
Indians in the Rito de los Frioles near 


Santa Fe, and tried to reproduce the 
life of those ancient people in a story 
entitled The Delight Makers. 

But the authors who put New Mexico 
on the literary map are Mary Austin and 
Charles Fletcher Lummis. Mary Austin 
(1868-1934) was born and educated in 
Illinois, but she spent most of her life 
in California and New Mexico. Since her 
first book. Land of Little Rain, she 
has been known as the interpreter of the ' 
Southwest Desert and the Indian, native 
to it. In her One Smoke Stories the 
meditative elders relate tales, each one 
as deft, as finished in itself as a cere- 
monial cigarette. Or if not a tale, then 
a clean round-out of the speaker’s experi- 
ence in this Spanish-Mexican-American 
country. 

Charles Fletcher Lummis (1859- 
1928), originated the slogan “See 
America First” and taking his own 
advice, he tramped across the continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, record- 
ing his experiences in A Tramp Across 
the Continent. At first Lummis worked 
in the Los Angeles Public Library and 
edited a magazine, but the desert and 
the mountains of New Mexico had so 
enchanted him that he returned to live 
with the Indians in their pueblos and to 
write: Mesa, Canyon and Pueblo, Land 
of Poco Tiempo, Spanish Pioneers, The 
Enchanted Burro, and many other 
stories, all delightful reading. Of the 
burro, Lummis said, “The burro is slow, 
but more sure than the End. Without 
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him civilization would have died out in 
the land of sun, silence and adobe.” 

Among the poets who linger in Santa 
Fe is Witter Bynner, a well-known in- 
terpreter of the atmosphere of the 
Southwest, eg. in Jade Mountain, Eden 
Tree. He touched up his contemporary 
writers, in a book of epigrams, entitled, 
Pins for Wings. Haniel Long, who was, 
earlier, an instructor in the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, now lives in Santa Fe and 
writes both prose and poetry. His latest 
book is Pinon Country, one of a series of 
books on the less known regions of our 
country. Pinon Country is New Mexico. 
One of Haniel Long’s earlier books. In- 
terlinear to Cabeza de Vaca contains a 
passage that is so applicable to the ex- 
periences of many of our soldiers in 
desert lands that I quote it, 

“Possibly the capacity to survive depends 
upon courage of spirit to accept one’s fate. 
Possibly, also, danger can be a real benefit 
to the physical man. Cabeza de Vaca was 
remarkably flexible; he had what seems 
unlimited courage, unlimited strength. To 
him life, itself, was not different from hard- 
ship and danger. Life was these things, and 
they are what made life good.” 

One of the latest books to come out 
of the Southwest is Ernie Pyle’s Brave 
Men, for it was at his home in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, that this corre- 
spondent whose column had run in 310 
newspapers, put his reports into book 
form. While Ernie Pyle was on the 
Sicilian Front, he lived for awhile with 
the 1 20th Engineers the bulk of whom 
were a part of the old New Mexico out- 
fit, most of whom were lost on Bataan. 
He said, “It was good to find somebody 
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who had lived within sight of my own 
picket fence on the Mesa. A large per- 
centage of the battalion spoke Spanish. 
Their folks occasionally sent them cans 
of chili and peppers, and then they had 
a minor feast.” 

II 

In December 1863, New Mexico was 
cut in two and the western half was or- 
ganized as Arizona. Erna Fergusson in 
Our Southwest published in 1940, calls 
all the region acquired from Mexico, 
“Uncle Sam’s Southwest” because of 
the part the United States Army took in 
guarding the Border, in protecting the 
settlers, and in subduing the warlike 
tribes. Fler book is an authentic, read- 
able history of the region. 

Two subjects have occupied the lit- 
erary men of Arizona— the Indians, and 
the Missionaries. Frank C. Lockwood, 
a professor in the University of Arizona 
at Tucson, has told thrilling tales of 
both Indians and Missionaries in his 
“Pioneer Days in Arizona.” He said: 

“The soldier and the padre marched 
side by side, the one on horseback; the 
other on foot; the one in burnished armor; 
with sword and helmet; the other in a 
rough gray robe, bare-headed, carrying the 
crucifix. But the zeal of the priest ever out- 
ran the greed of the cavalier.” 

Frank C. Lockwood tells the story of 
“Old Bill Williams” for whom the sta- 
tion on the Santa Fe Railroad Main 
Line to the Grand Canyon is named. It 
is an interesting story of this old trapper, 
half truth, half mystery. He is said to 
have been a Methodist preacher in 
Missouri before he became a trapper in 
Arizona, where in 1849, his dead body 
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was found in an old camp, high up in 
the mountains. 

There are any number of stories about 
Billy, the Kid, and other thrilling tales 
of the Wild West type. 

Clarence Buddington Kelland whose 
short stories are published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, has written the story 
of Old Tucson that was made into a 
popular movie some years ago. 

Sharlot Hall lives in Prescott and has 
expressed her feeling for the Southwest 
in a volume of poems. Cactus and Pine 
published in 1910. She is a gallant wo- 
man, worthy of a monument to Arizona. 
Then there are many attempts to de- 
scribe the Grand Canyon of Arizona. One 
of the most beautiful is by William Allen 
White. There is Honore Willsie’s story 
of The Enchanted Canyon, and Willa 
Cather’s Song of the Lark, both by au- 
thors who do not live in Arizona but 
have felt the spell of its enchantment. 
J. B. Priestley, the English novelist, 
playwright, and critic, spent some time 
in Arizona to obtain local color. In his 
Midnight on the Desert he wrote: 

“In the silence, slowly picking my way, 
I thought about this Arizona Country. The 
new World! It seemed to me the oldest 
country I had ever seen, the real antique 
land, first cousin to the moon. Brown, bony, 
sapless like an old man’s hand, it offers a 
broad view of what is happening in the 
solar system with no particular reference 
to Man. But it has a magnificent routine. 
The early mornings in winter are cold, very 
fresh and pure. Then under the burning 
noons, the red cardinals and the bluebirds 
flash among the cottonwoods as if nature 
had turned outrageously .symbolic. The 
afternoons are simply so much sunshine 
and aromatic air. But at sunset the land 
throws up pink summits and saw-toothed 


ridges of amethyst, and there are miracles 
of fire in the sky. Night uncovers two 
million more stars than you had ever seen 
before, and the planets are not points but 
globes.” 

Ill 

Here is Mr. Priestley’s comment on Ne- 
vada; 

“Anybody who is under the impression 
that the world is becoming too crowded 
should move into Nevada. Except Boulder 
Dam. And it is worth traveling weeks to 
see.” 

Oklahoma was organized as a ter- 
ritory in 1890 and was admitted to the 
Union in 1907 as the 46th state. Over 
night Oklahoma became the most cos- 
mopolitan section of the United States. 
Every country, every state were repre- 
sented in the army that entered and 
took possession of the land that had be- 
longed to the Indians. The Panhandle 
of Oklahoma sought, unsuccessfully, to 
organize a separate state called “Cimar- 
ron.” This attempt is the subject of a 
novel by Edna Ferber and of a moving 
picture, both called Cimarron, neither 
very acceptable to the people of Okla- 
homa. 

In Oklahoma there are many talented 
men and women who take great pride 
in writing about the history and the 
people of their state. W. S. Campbell, 
under the nom-de-plume “Stanley Ves- 
tal” has written the classic of the region, 
The Old Santa Fe Trail. Some of his 
other books are; Sitting Bull, Kit Carson 
and Dobe Walls. Another popular Okla- 
homa writer. Marquis James, won the 
Pulitzer Prize for biography in 1938, 
with his Andrew Jackson. Angie Dobo 
is the winner of the 1944 Alfred A. 
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Knopf Fellowship in History for her 
Prairie City, the story of a typical Okla- 
homa town. Will Rogers, a descendant 
of the Cherokee Indians, was born in 
Oologah, Oklahoma, and was a cow- 
puncher before he' became a star in the 
Ziegfield Follies and in the cinema. He 
is the author of seven books of homely 
philosophy. 

“Oklahoma” the biggest hit on Broad- 
way, came out of the Southwest. It is a 
musical version of Green Grow the 
Lilacs, a play by Lynn Riggs, who grew 
up in Oklahoma and whose play pre- 
sents the lusty flavor of the plains in the 
days of the early settlers. The title comes 
from one of the many songs of Curly 
McCain, the cowboy, “Green grow the 
lilacs, all sparkling with dew.” The 
Theatre Guild staged the play in 1939, 
but it ran for only five weeks. Then in 
1943, the Theatre Guild presented the 
musical play by Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein first entitled The 
Cherokee Strif, but when the play 
opened on Broadway, it was known as 
“Oklahoma” and was received as an en- 
chanting musical show, singing the 
American spirit, showing the American 
landscape, and receiving the Pulitzer 
Award. 

IV 

Of the days when Texas was a pait of 
the Spanish Empire, Herbert E. Bolton 
has written S-panish Explorers in the 
Southwest and Spanish Borderland: Both 
books treat of the explorations of the 
Spanish Conquistadores. Josiah Gregg, 
in his Commerce on the Prairies ( 1 844.) 
has a good account of life on the plains 
of Texas in the early days. Frank Dobie, 
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who is the prime mover in the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, has written; The 
Road to San Jacinto, Apache Gold and 
Yacjui Silver and CoronadoL Children-. 
This last named book recounts the vain 
search of many men for the lost mines 
of the Southwest. For those who like to 
read about Texas Cowboys, there are Cat- 
tle Brands, and Log of the Cowboy by 
Andy Adama, Riders of the Rio Grande 
by Glenn Balch, Saddle Songs and Rid- 
ers of the Stars by Herbert Knibbs. Cow 
Country, Cowboys, North and South and 
Lone Cowboy all by Will James, the 
writer and illustrator of Montana. 

The Sea of Grass is a recent book by 
Conrad Richter. It is a short but power- 
ful story of pioneer days in Texas when 
Jim Brewster ruled over an empire of 
grass and cattle. In those days the scarc- 
est article in the territory was a woman, 
and when Lutie Cameron came from St. 
I,ouis to marry Colonel Brewster, she 
created a sensation. 

Life in Texas has furnished the theme 
for a good many writers who were not 
native to the Lone Star State, but who 
lingered there for a time. The romantic 
Irishman, Mayne Reid, used a Texas 
legend for the subject of his Headless 
Horseman. William Sidney Porter, 
known as O. Henry, drifted into Texas 
from his home in North Carolina in 
1882. He lived on a ranch where he 
worked as a bookkeeper, and in Austin 
where he worked in a bank. Many of 
his short stories have a Texas back- 
ground. Some of Katherine Anne Por- 
ter’s short stories in Pale Horse, Pale 
Rider and Flowermg Judas have Texas 
settings. 

No account of the literature of the 
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Southwest would be complete without 
mention of the cowboy songs. A very 
fine collection has been made by John 
A. Lomax of the University of Texas, 
and dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt 
who, in a letter of appreciation to Pro- 
fessor Lomax, said: 

“You have clone a work emphatically 
worth doing, and one which should appeal 
to the people of all our country, yet par- 
ticularly to the people of the West and 
Southwest.” 

For a time “Home on the Range” 
was the most popular song on the air. 
A negro saloon keeper in San Antonio 
gave the music to Oscar J. Fox who 


published this song after it had remained 
quite unnoticed for many years in Cow- 
boy Songs. 

Even to read about the Southwest 
casts a spell on those who have seen the 
purple mountain tops, the desert sands 
on which yuccas hold up their stalks of 
white flowers, called the “candles of the 
Lord,” have looked up the canyons filled 
with the autumn gold of the aspen 
trees, have visited the pueblos, enjoyed 
the fiestas, the rodeos, the ranches— the 
Grand Canyon marvelous beyond de- 
scription, the Death Valley— all these 
the writers of the Southwest have used 
to enchant their readers. 


A GROWING PROBLEM IN ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION 

( Continued from pnge 416) 


training institutions. I, question seriously 
as to whether it is any compliment to 
those who develop the philosophy of 
education which calls for such an exten- 
sive program of both knowledge and 
skill. Is it not entirely feasible to con- 
ceive of an educational system which 
can furnish to the elementary teacher 
the supplementary services of welfare 
Workers, physicians, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, nurses, nutritionists, etc., and 
thereby make available for the education 
of children a better program than we can 
possibly have by endeavoring to get the 
elementary teacher to function in all 


these areas.'’ Of course, such a program 
would cost more money. Most certainly, 
the various individuals and their efforts 
would need to be closely correlated into 
the common learning problem situation. 
But, if we have not the intelligence and 
wisdom to devise such a procedure and 
the public has not the understanding to 
provide for it financially, as I see it, we 
are headed for an ever-increasing degree 
of superficiality and a continuing dearth 
of good elementary teachers because the 
most intelligent young people will not 
undertake the impossible task which is 
demanded of them. 


It is not the man who has too little^ but the man who cranses more, that is 
foor. — Seneca ^ 



Places 
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Samarkand and Hongkong, 

Rangoon and Singapore, 

Distance has been vanquished, 

Till they’re neighbors — riglu next door. 

I wish I could believe that, 

But they still seem far to me, 

And the world looks mighty big and wide 
From the hills of Tennessee! 

The train roars down the valley. 

And the planes fly thro’ the air. 

And I have the strangest longing 
Just to follow anywhere! 

Bangkok and Istanbul, 

Calcutta and Shanghai, 

I say them while I’m shelling pe;is. 

Or hanging clothes to dry. 

I’ve been to Nashville once or twice. 

When the State Fair was on, 

And we went to Lookout Mountain — 
That’s as far as I have gone. 

But those strange, exotic places 
That, I know I’ll never see, 

I voyage there within myself. 

And live vicariously! 

Baghdad and Lebanon, 

Baku and Mandalay, 

They sing a song within my heart, 
Throughout the work-filled day! 
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The Educational Philosophy 
of John Dewey 

“Changing the Self in Emotion and Idea” 

J. B. Shouse 


I 

E xistence as precarious is the essen- 
tial idea in Dewey’s philosophy. 
The very nature of life is a struggle for 
security in an indifferent, unstable world. 
Man’s perception of this fact has led to 
two distinct modes of seeking certainty. 
One of these modes is an adjustment of 
self toward the powers or forces which 
control all things; the other is the more 
Immediate pursuit of mastery over en- 
vironment through the exercise of one’s 
own resources. The second is “the meth- 
od of changing the world through action, 
as the other is the method of changing 
the self in emotion and idea.’” A former 
paper (Educational Forum, January, 
194.7) was concerned with “changing 
the world through action” as it relates 
to education. The present article under- 
takes to examine Dewey’s treatment of 
education from the angle of changing the 
self. 

These two aspects of living should not 
(it seems to this writer) be regarded as 
mutually exclusive or as independent of 
one another. Change of self is a condi- 
tion of becoming competent to control; 
changes wrought in the world condition 
changes in self. The emphasis is different 
in the two cases, however. 

’ The Quest for Certainty, p. 3. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co., 1929. 


First of all it should be noted that, 
whichever of the two modes of adjust- 
ment may be considered, the objective 
of education, in the Dewey scheme of 
thought, is security or certainty of posi- 
tion. Stated negatively, it definitely is not 
the development of self or personality. 
With that qualification, we can see, in 
the two great historic modes of man’s 
struggle for existence, bases for two 
phases of education. It is not asserted 
that Dewey himself lets two types of 
education flow forth from his premise. 
He has expanded only one type of edu- 
cation. Insofar as “the method of chang- 
ing the self” is to be regarded in educa- 
tional theory, it is entirely incidental 
to “the method of changing the world 
through action.” The latter is the su- 
perior way of promoting security, and is 
therefore to be the dominant factor af- 
fecting education. 

In reading educational literature one 
is prone to assume that terms are used 
in the manner of the man of the street. 
When one reads philosophy, however, he 
must note carefully the connotations of 
terms as they are employed by the writer 
he is following. A simple word like 
“self” may mean quite different things 
to different philosophers. It follows that 
when a philosophical writer, Dewey for 
example, writes about education, one 
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does well to ask whether terms are used 
with everyday meanings; particularly 
when that writer professes, as does 
Dewey, to regard his total philosophy 
and his educational theory as one, does 
it become advisable to inquire into his 
use of key words. 

II 

Does Dewey employ the term “self” 
in the unsophisticated manner? Hardly. 
Yet it should be pointed out at once that 
he is as far from a ihaterialistic as from 
a completely spiritualistic conception of 
the self. The very existence of a rich 
“mythology” of the soul, self, mind is 
ground for believing that there must be 
something (although not some thing) 
fundamental toward which such terms 
point, but that is not at all to say that the 
common, everyday ideas about the self 
are the proper direction for the pointing. 
To illustrate: 

Some bodies have soul as some con- 
spicuously have fragrance, color, and solid- 
ity. To make this statement is to call at- 
tention to properties that characterize these 
bodies, not to import a mysterious non- 
natural entity or force. . . . But the idio- 
matic non-doctrinal use of the word soul 
retains a sense of the realities concerned. 
To say emphatically of a particular person 
that he has soul or a great soul is not to 
utter a platitude, applicable generally to all 
human beings. It expresses the conviction 
that the man or woman in question has in 
marked degree qualities of sensitive, rich 
and coordinated participation in all the 
situations of life. Thus works of art, music, 
poetry, painting, architecture have soul, 

’Experience and Nature, pp. 293-94. Chicago; 
Open Court Publishing Co,, 1926. 

ybid., p, 74. 

’ibid., p. 261. 
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while others are dead, mechanical. “ 

The vague and mysterious properties 
assigned to mind and matter, the very con- 
ceptions of mind and matter in traditional 
thought, are gliosts walking underground. 

. . . Nothing but unfamiliarity stands in 
the way of thinking of both mind and 
matter as different characters of natural 
events, in which matter expresses their 
sequential order, and mind the order of 
their meanings in their logical connections 
and dependencies.^ 

The idea that matter, life and mind 
represent separate kinds of Being is a 
doctrine that springs, as so many philosophic 
errors have sprung, from a substantiation of 
eventual functions.'' 

That last sentence epitomizes a Dewey 
point of view that is relevant: We ob- 
serve nature or experience functioning 
in a particular manner; to account for it 
we hypothesize a special something 
which is supposed to perform the func- 
tion; the name of the function becomes 
attached to the hypothetical something; 
we thus get myths, animisms, personifi- 
cations, souls, minds, selves, gods, all 
unnecessarily. Now apply this to the self 
in particular. Sec the situation in the 
words of a competent commentator: 

In particular it is the self, with which 
Dewey had such deep concern in 1886, 
that he is now bent on ruling out of court. 
. . . There are concrete attitudes, habits, 
desires, ideas and ignorance; but tlierc is 
no ego behind these states. . . . By 1894, 
then, we sec that Dewey has repudiated 
completely both the shadow and substance 
of soul psychology. He will have nothing 
more to do with an active self, as knowe^ 
or as effective agent in will; nor does he 
see any need for the passive self, preserved 
by Calkins, as the unique ground of ex- 
perience. To be aware of oneself is merely 
a part of the total circuit of awareness. 
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. . . No need to postulate a substantive 
person as carrier and locus of a circuit.'* 

In comments on Allport’s statement 
(just quoted), Dewey has uttered the 
following reiterations of his position: 

I am obliged to admit what he says 
about the absence of an adequate theory of 
personality. In a desire to cut loose from 
the influence of older “spiritualized” 
theories about the nature of the unity and 
stability of the personal self (regarded as 
a peculiar kind of substantial stuff), I failed 
to show how natural conditions provide 
for integrated and potentially equilibrated 
personality patterns. “ 

. . . this section of my discussion was 
occasioned by the need for advancing some 
theory of the phenomena ordinarily called 
mental or psychological in which the “self,” 
“subject,” “mind,” “knower,” is not (as 
I have held it is not) an original separate 
entity set over against objects and the 
world.’’ 

It follows from all this, of course, that 
when Dewey talks of changing the self 
he in no wise means development or re- 
direction of any kind of spiritual entity. 
He is asking, rather, a reorganization of 
some complex form of reaction which is 
itself one of the forms into which ex- 
perience has been molded, and to which 
the word “self” has become attached. 
This is tantamount to saying, as we so 
often hear, that education is a continuous 
reconstruction of experience j education is 
experience which will function as 
changed self, as well as experience which 

“ Allport, G. W., in P. A. Scliilpp, editor, The 
Philosophy of John Dewey^ pp. 268-69. Evans- 
ton: Northwestern University, 1939. 

°Ibi(L, pp. 555-56. 

^ Ibid., p. 586. 

* The Quest for Certainty, p. 3. 

“New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 


will function in action to control the 
world. We proceed on the assumption 
that, for Dewey, the self is simply a 
form in which experience functions. 
With such definition of the nature of the 
self, there is, of course, no compelling 
reason for regarding development of self 
as the ultimate objective of education. 
Educationally considered, personality 
has been dethroned. 

Ill 

The method of changing the self in 
emotion and idea is most explicitly op- 
erative within the field of appreciation, 
which includes religious feeling. Inas- 
much as Dewey has himself referred to 
this method as having to do with “an 
attempt to propitiate the powers which 
environ him (man) and determine his 
destiny,”® a reference to religious rites, 
no apology is needed for now directing 
attention to Dewey’s analysis of the re- 
ligious attitude. This he has worked out 
in a monograph entitled A Common 
Faith? 

Dewey would prefer not to speak of 
religion, finding nothing common to the 
many religions of men to justify a sum- 
ming of them all under the general term 
“religion.” There are religions ; they are 
all concrete and specific and various. To 
Dewey the significance of a religion is in 
a set of beliefs; he finds no belief com- 
mon to all religions, and hence balks at 
the generic term. It is possible to gen- 
eralize about the religious attitude, how- 
ever. It may be expressed or experienced 
in relation to a religion, but is not in- 
herent in that religion. That is, the re- 
ligious attitude is not exclusively the at- 
tendant of religions; it may appear in 
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anyone’s relation to any type of activity. 

The changes in self that constitute the 
type of adjustment which Dewey is will- 
ing to call the religious attitude are 

. . . inclusive and deep seated. They re- 
late not to this and that want in relation 
to this and that condition of our surround- 
ings, but pertain to our being in its entirety. 
Because of their scope, this modifica- 
tion of ourselves is enduring. It lasts 
through any amount of vicissitude of cir- 
cumstances, internal and external. There is 
a composing and harmonizing of the various 
elements of our being such that, in spite of 
changes in the special conditions that sur- 
round us, tliese conditions are also ar- 
ranged, settled, in relation to us. Tin's at- 
titude includes a note of submission. But 
it is voluntary, not externally imposed; and 
as voluntary it is something more than a 
mere Stoical resolution to endure unper- 
turbed throughout the buffetings of for- 
tune. It is more outgoing, more ready and 
glad, than the latter attitude, and it is 
more active than the former.’" 

Any activity pursued in behalf of an 
ideal and against obstacles and in spite of 
threats of personal loss because of convic- 
tion of its general and enduring values is 
religious in quality.” 

The attitude taken is often that of men 
living -in an indifferent and hostile world 
and issuing blasts of defiance. A religious 
attitude, however, needs the sense of a con- 
nection of man, in the way of both depend- 
ence and support, with the enveloping 
world that the imagination feels is a uni- 
verse. Use of the words “God” and “di- 
vine” to convey the union of actual with 
ideal may protect man from a sense of 
isolation and from consequent despair or 
defiance.” 

Incorporated into these three quoted 
statements are three characteristics of the 

” Common Faith, pp. 16-17. 

^^Jbid., p. 27. 
p. 53. 


religious attitude, stated now in reverse 
order: (i) it fosters a sense of our de- 
pendence upon, and of our essential unity 
with, the rest of the universe; (2) it 
takes cognizance of ideal ends, and sup- 
ports action in their behalf; (3) it con- 
tributes to the permanent structure of the 
self. These three could jointly be re- 
garded as something in the nature of a 
denial, or at least a qualification, of 
Dewey’s basic concept of the instability, 
uncertainty, changefulness, indifference 
of the world. For they suggest a char- 
acter of oneness for the universe, a con- 
tinuity of purpose in the affairs of the 
world, a self that is more than a tempo- 
rary form of functioning experience. The 
total movement of the description veers 
off toward the idealistic conception of 
existence in a manner and to a degree 
not always found in Dewey’s utterances. 
Furthermore, the complaisance mani- 
fested in suggesting that “God” is a use- 
ful term condones, or appears to con- 
done, the personalization of a situation 
which Dewey has insisted is impersonal. 

The values in the attitude that Dewey 
denominates “religious” are evident, 
most assuredly, to those who cannot be 
satisfied with the restriction of the term 
to those values. It is pertinent to point 
out that Dewey would extend the re- 
ligious experience, as defined by himself, 
to “ever wider numbers” ; there is a con- 
tinuing necessity of “changing the self 
in emotion and idea.” Some have failed 
to take much note of this appreciation. 
That is because Dewey has laid so much 
more emphasis on “the method of chang- 
ing the world through action.” The lat- 
ter method appears to Dewey to have 
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suffered from an historic depreciation, 
and he is knight-errant to the idea of its 
restoration to rightful place. In so doing 
he depreciates religion, reducing it from 
one of the two great modes of adjust- 
ment to the position of a quality in ex- 
perience. 

Because the religious experience is a 
quality which may be realized in any 
kind of activity (as Dewey sees it), it 
follows that the development of religi- 
ous consciousness may take place in any 
educative situation. It involves no be- 
liefs, no dogmas. It is a perception of the 
soul element in the events of everyday 
experience, the arousing of the soul ele- 
ment in the self, soul and self as already 
defined. 

Does the development of this religious 
consciousness serve instrumental func- 
tions, or is the religious quality in experi- 
ence an end in itself? By Dewey’s own 
statement, it was originally held that 
appeals to world-governing powers 
might serve the function of furthering 
security. He has discarded particular re- 
ligious performances, but retained the 
instrumental idea in respect to religious 
feeling. But its instrumental value is so 
low as to justify its subordination to ac- 
tion as means to security. 

IV 

This thought can be made clearer by 
changing the direction of inquiry, hold- 
ing to the main topic, however. In one 
passage Dewey has linked together arith- 
metic and poetry. The passage is rele- 

Democracy and Education, p. 281. New 
York; The Macmillan Co., 1916. 

Ibid., p. 282. , 

pp. 2 84-8ji. . 


vant to our present theme. 

It is as true of arithmetic as it is of 
poetry that in some place and at some time 
it ought to be a good to be appreciated on 
its own account — ^just an enjoyable experi- 
ence, in short. If it is not, then when the 
time and place come for it to be used as a 
means or an instrumentality, it will be in 
just that much handicapped.’® 

If we take something which seems to be 
at the opposite pole (from science), like 
poetry, the same sort of statement applies. 
It may be that, at the present time, its 
chief value is the contribution it makes to 
the enjoyment of leisure. But that may 
represent a degenerate condition rather 
than anything necessary. ... In any case 
it may be said that an education which does 
not succeed in making poetry a resource in 
the business of life as well as in its leisure, 
has something the matter with it — or else 
the poetry is artificial poetry.’* 

It may be questioned whether some of 
the present pedagogical interest in the 
matter of values of studies is not either 
excessive or else too narrow. ... At other 
times, the reaction against useless lumber 
seems to have gone t® the extent of suppos- 
ing that no subject or topic should be taught 
unless some quite definite future utility can 
be pointed out by those making the course of 
study or by the pupil himself, unmindful 
of the fact that life is its own excuse for 
being.’® 

These sentences leave one just a trifle 
confused. The issue does not seem to 
have been fully resolved. One gains the 
impression that, while poetry, represen- 
tative of the great arts, can be justified in 
terms of its contribution to life, yet, after 
all, that is a secondary purpose in poetry, 
a somewhat immature purpose, the real 
or primary value of poetry consisting in 
its instrumental usesj in other words, in 
its applicability to action. Dewey’s stat- 
ure has not been increased by such ut- 
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teraaces. He seems to abandon his major 
contention that the reality of present 
existence is the only reality there is, and 
to be looking, inconsistently and unprag- 
matically, for a suspected value to be 
realized in future times, some far off 
happy day when we learn how to esti- 
mate the practical goods implicit in fine 
arts. In other words, fine arts should 
someday become practical arts. Dewey’s 
philosophy does not adequately care for 
the fact of the fine arts; the attempt to 
bring them into subjection to that phi- 
losophy is not eminently successful. 

V 

Apply these statements to the problem 
of religion. It is a fair inference that the 
religious experience (in the Dewey 
sense) offers a satisfaction that has some 
worth in its own right. But that is not 
its true function. The religious experi- 
ence must serve practical purposes, in 
other and more direct ways than those of 
inner satisfaction. The self is not ac- 
corded such status as justifies our regard- 
ing self-satisfaction as an important ob- 
jective. Security against the uncertain 
winds of existence is the real objective 
of whatever effort we make, and such 
security is not materially furthered by 
the fine arts, so far as we can now see. 
That is equally true of religion. 

In Dewey’s further treatment of art 
some of the characteristics of religion ap- 
pear. For example, art is not a specialized 
kind of experience which can be best pro- 

“ as Exferience, p. lo. New York; Min- 
ton, Balch & Co., :934. 

‘'Ibid., p. 300. 

“ Ibid., p 297. 

'“Ibid., p. 27. 


.moted by isolating it from the general 
run of events. Art for art’s sake is a part 
of the “cornpartmental conception of the 
fine arts.” Dewey desires 

... to indicate that theories of art which 
isolate art and its appreciation by placing 
them in a realm of their own, disconnected 
from other modes of experience, are not in- 
herent in the subject matter, hut arise be- 
cause of specifiable extraneous conditions.’® 

. . . art is a strain in experience rather 
than an activity in itself.” 

There is, furthermore, in aesthetic ex- 
perience that relation between actuality 
and ideality already noted as funda- 
mental in the religious attitude. 

In art as experience, actuality and possi- 
bility of ideality, the old and tlie new, ob- 
jective material and personal response, the 
individual and the universal, surface and 
depth, .sense and meaning, are integrated in 
an experience in which they are all trans- 
figured from the significance that belongs 
to them when isolated in reflection.’® 

After all, even though “spiritual” and 
“material” are separated and set in opposi- 
tion to one another, there must be condi- 
tions through which the ideal is capable of 
embodiment and realization — and this is 
all, fundamentally, that “matter” signifies. 
. . . While art is best proof of a realized, 
and therefore realizable, union of material 
and ideal, there are. . . .’“ 

There are these similarities between 
the religious consciousness and the art ex- 
perience, but it would be quite erroneous 
to suspect that Dewey identifies the one 
with the other. Certain differentiations 
of treatment need to be noted. 

In respect to art consciousness, Dewey 
gives attention to the artist, the worker 
who so orders the actual, the material, 
as to suggest the ideal. In the case of the 
religious attitude, one might expect to 
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find interpolation of priest or evangelist 
as counterpart of artist. However, 
Dewey makes no study of the one who, 
in respect to religious emotions, suc- 
ceeds in embodying the ideal in the actual 
in such expert manner as to assist the lay- 
man in his pursuit of the experience. 

Furthermore, Dewey makes definite 
use of the word “art” as a general terra 
to refer to art products. Grant that the 
art experience can be aroused by a great 
variety of situations, nevertheless there 
are certain specific products which earn 
the designation “works of art.” Were 
one to parallel this in the field of the 
religious attitude, one would anticipate 
recognition of particular orderings of the 
material to embody or suggest the ideal 
in such wise as to facilitate oncoming of 
the religious attitude. That is, there 
would easily be discoverable settings or 
rites distinctively provocative of the re- 
ligious moment in experience. Dewey 
overlooks this whole picture of the de- 
liberate inducement of the religious at- 
titude, while aware of it in the case of 
the art experience. 

In his original description of “the 
method of changing the self in emotion 
and idea,” Dewey related it to attempts 
to propitiate controlling powers, and ex- 
panded it to point out a relationship be- 
tween certain types of behavior or treat- 
ment of materials ( which may be called 
sacrifices, worship, rites, ceremonies) 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
certain inner experiences of- submissive- 
ness, dependence, adoration, and the like. 
That is, he recognizes the historic fact 
that religious attitudes have been re- 
garded as related to certain forms of 


overt behavior and to certain concrete 
situations. In his own more sophisticated 
view the religious attitude is seen to be 
the concomitant of any kind of activity, 
apparently no more closely associated 
with acts of worship, or with Institutions 
designed to facilitate worship, than with 
other acts or other institutions. 

Dewey notes the service of the artist’s 
product In the form of music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, in connection 
with the inception of a religious feeling, 
but the religious feeling is always in an 
Incidental position as merely a flare in 
the course of activity having some other 
intention. Were he to admit that there 
are specific kinds of situations which are 
characteristically competent to arouse 
the religious attitude, these situations 
controllable by human agents (priests 
and evangelists), then he must recognize 
an objective aspect of the religious con- 
sciousness in addition to its quality as 
inner experience. This all issues from 
the Interpretation of “God” as name for 
a quality in life rather than for a spiritual 
being. 

VI 

If it should seem that too much atten- 
tion has been given to the topic of re- 
ligion in this phase of the discussion of 
education, it must be realized that that 
results from Dewey’s direct reference to 
it as one of two commonly recognized 
modes of seeking security. We have en- 
deavored to consider religion as a phase 
of the whole problem of appreciation. 
Reason has been found for thinking that 
Dewey subordinates religious conscious- 
ness to appreciation of fine arts in gen- 
eral. And the whole area of fine arts is 
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incidental to the area of ways of acting 
through the medium of practical arts. 
That is because there is no objective be- 
yond self-protection against the uncer- 
tainties of the natural world, no objec- 
tive of life, no objective of education. 

Art is primarily a form of action, ac- 
tion directed toward security. Dewey’s 
treatment of poetry, for example, sup- 
ports this assertion. There is, consequent- 
ly, no need to demand an educative 
process in relation to art that will differ 
materially from the activity type of edu- 
cation in general. Dewey would doubt- 
less agree with Herbert Muller : 

Watch the individual scientist and the 
individual artist at work, and they look 
more alike than either is like any other 
worker. The artist, too, is a ceaseless ex- 
perimenter, and his artistry is as rigorous a 
discipline as a scientific inquiry. The whole 
process of genuine creation is an enquiry, 
a constant exploration, trial, and reconstruc- 
tion of possibilities. ““ 

When it comes to appreciation of a 
religious type Dewey has so dissociated 
it from any particular kind of activity 

“Yale Review, vol. XXXI, December, 1941, 
p. 281. 


as to make it clear that incidence of the 
religious feeling is largely fortuitous, 
and that education for it is still more 
remotely a by-product of education for 
action than in the case of art apprecia- 
tion. 

This failure of Dewey to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity he made for 
himself to become the apostle of an 
improved method of educating for ap- 
preciation is hard to comprehend. To be- 
lieve that all education is of one type 
is to generalize with a vengeance. Retri- 
bution takes the form of our conscious- 
ness of the limited character of his phi- 
losophy of education. 

Pestalozzi in his day sponsored the 
“object method” of teaching, ushering in 
a new era. Herbart rendered great serv- 
ice in anlyzing the process of assimilating 
ideas. Objective psychologists have made 
great strides in portraying the mechanics 
of habit formation. Dewey has added 
the best-to-date application of the scien- 
tific method to the whole field of prob- 
lem-solving. It still remains for some 
great innovator to deal competently with 
the appreciative reactions. Dewey has 
missed his own cue. 


All of us who have anything to do with govarnment know that the 
best administrative arrangements are futile unless they are sufforted 
by an underlying foundation of beliefs and frincifles held in common 
with the feofle. These common values can only come from education 
in its broadest sense. If we are to have a world community , we must 
search out and develop the ideas we hold in common with others. 
—Assistant Secretary of State William Benton 



Shall We Discard Grammar? 


Wilson O. Clough 


S HALL we abandon the time-honored 
study of grammar? Grammar, we 
are told, though it was one of the ancient 
trivium, has suffered a sea-change, and 
in America is no longer a subject of 
prime importance. As a “formal” study, 
it is a dull routine, tangential to the 
problem of good speech and good writ- 
ing, a matter of memorizing traditional 
categories without present significance 
and arbitrary rules without practical resi- 
due in the student’s learning. Speech 
and language, we are reminded, are sub- 
ject to laws of evolution, a kind of “wave 
of the future” that no body of teachers 
or handbooks can stay; and hence gram- 
mar is a pathetic King Canute vainly 
waving a useless wand and muttering 
old wives’ imprecations against the tide. 

The critics of grammar propose every- 
thing from its total abandonment to its 
retention as an advanced subject for a 
few specialists. The most popular phras- 
ing of the attack, however, has been that 
we should give up “formal grammar,” 
and teach “functional” language, since 
we speak not by the book of rules but 
by the habits acquired in social inter- 
course and in eveiyday, practical com- 
munication. One will search far, it is 
true, for a completely satisfactory defini- 
tion of this difference, or for a textbook 
which clearly discriminates between the 
two approaches. Nevertheless, it is this 
verbal distinction which has carried most 
weight in the revaluation of the place of 


grammar in the past two decades. 

College freshmen often approach 
grammar with misgivings and irrational 
fears like nothing so much as those un- 
resolved anxieties which are the business 
of psychoanalysts. Floating fears of fail- 
ure appear to settle upon and cluster 
about the subject of grammar, until for 
many it looms as the one horrendous 
obstacle to academic achievement and its 
economic rewards. The fact that many of 
these same students are discovered later 
to have similar difficulties with other 
sciences does not seem at the moment 
a relevant observation. The point is that 
grammar frightens them, and is difficult 
for them; ergo, let us abandon it. Yet, 
curiously enough, grammar is at once 
regarded as a subject which they 
“should” have had in grade and high 
school, and yet one which is an unfair 
requirement for a college degree. 

Assuming that these students fears 
have about them something of the ir- 
rational, it would follow that we should 
look for causes not understood by the 
victim of the fear. Two major causes 
may be suggested: (i) the student suf- 
fered in early childhood from a too 
rigorous insistence on arbitrary rules, 
not comprehended then by the child, 
and therefore assumed to be still in- 
comprehensible; and (a) the student 
does not possess, or did not possess at 
that earlier date, sufficient analytic, 
classifying and abstracting ability to ap- 
preciate how “rules” are arrived at, or 
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how they might have a useful bearing 
en his daily speech needs. 

Every human being likes to know 
what he is doing and why; for purely 
aimless or purely routine activity is un- 
settling and irritating. Unfortunately, 
there are teachers of grammar who make 
it appear just that kind of activity. Here 
are the exercises and the rules in the 
book. Just memorize them, and don’t 
ask why. Here are some artificial and 
meaningless sentences from which to 
select examples. Play the game or you 
won’t get the reward. Yet the imagina- 
tive child may attack these feeble shad- 
ows of meaningful sentences as he would 
reading in his reader, as symbols of some 
action of some significance in some plot. 
“John threw the ball to James.” “Henry 
ran to the house on the corner.” Each 
new fragment of plot demands a tiny 
act of visualisation or imagery, a sketch 
of dramatization, that is each time dis- 
sipated by its inconsequence and its ir- 
relevancy to its real function, which is 
to serve as an illustration of a “rule.” 
Unable to grasp the generalizing pur- 
pose behind the exercise, the child may 
end by being bewildered and frustrated. 
He has expended intellectual energy; 
that he knows. And he is tired as a con- 
sequence of the effort; but the reward 
escapes him. 

Add to this bewilderment the teach- 
er’s frequent irritability at the child’s 
apparent lack of interest in this perform- 
ance, and you have the stage well set 
for a conditioning toward dislike of the 
whole subject. We may, from our adult 
vantage point, see that a part of the 
teacher’s irritability arises from an abso- 
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lutist approach to grammar; for, like 
any other absolute too soon accepted, 
grammatical absolutes are a source of 
irritation when a fluid world and a fluid 
language will not conform to the minu- 
tiae of the rulings. Many a grade school 
and high school teacher is unhappy about 
grammar because, deep down, she is 
aware that if she departed too far from 
the routine exercises, she, too, would 
be at a loss for a rational explanation. 
But we cannot expect the child to under- 
stand this dual attack upon his compla- 
cency; nor must we wonder if the total 
end result is far from satisfactory. 

Again, we touch cautiously upon the 
often unadmitted fact that a certain per- 
centage of children may never or may 
but slowly reach past the concrete to the 
abstractions imposed by such subjects as 
algebra or grammar. Give to college 
freshmen a list of too words for defini- 
tion, the first half of a purely concrete 
. nature, the second half of purely abstract 
words. The differences between students 
on the first level will be slight (aside 
from unfamiliar occupational terms); 
but on the second level, students may 
range from the five to ninety-five per- 
cent success. Nor is this astonishing. 
High school algebra is not likely to meet 
with much understanding from a child 
of eight or ten, for the abstract x and 
y demand a kind of maturation not yet 
accomplished. But this is no reason for 
abandoning algebra and geometry in 
toto, nor even for abandoning the pres- 
ent infiltrations of algebra, geometry, 
physics or chemistry into the grade 
school level on terms which the imma- 
ture child may hope to grasp and enjoy. 
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Some more sensitive pedagogical 
nerve may be touched by the further 
assertion that the inability of many a 
teen-age child to reach the level of 
scientific abstraction, classification and 
generalization, or of a profitable use of 
inductive techniques, is no reason for 
abandoning the high school or college 
curriculum in the sciences or in mathe- 
matics. We must perforce recognize 
differences in ability, and the fact that 
the higher levels of intellectual activity 
are not within the reach of all. We must, 
in a complex, machine-age society, seek 
out those who can go on to adult skills 
and comprehensions, nor can we afford 
the waste of retarding the superior. The 
same arguments would seem to apply to 
the analysis and examination of lan- 
guage. 

II 

However, the above is not so much an 
argument in favor of grammar as a 
consideration of some of the attacks upon 
grammar. We may summarize by saying 
that bad teaching in the early grades may 
have conditioned the college freshman 
against grammar, and that limited abil- 
ity to handle analysis and classification 
may handicap the slower student in 
grammar as in mathematics or the natu- 
ral sciences. Neither of these conclusions 
is proof that grammar should be studied, 
but only a recognition of some weak links 
in the proposal that grammar should be 
abandoned because it may be dull or for- 
bidding or difficult for many students. 
Certainly, if we could find its useful- 
ness and a better presentation of its con- 
tent, grammar might still serve us in the 
needful processess of education. 


Grammar is the science of the ele- 
ments of language, words and groups of 
words, their inflections, their syntactical 
relations, and their functions. It is not, 
fer se, more difficult nor more easy than 
any other science which classifies its ele- 
ments into some systematic terminology 
for better examination. Like geology, 
it may study faint remnants of the dis- 
tant past, or it may examine living proc- 
esses. Like botany, it may give us broad 
terms or minute subdivisions. Like chem- 
istry, it may employ arbitrarily chosen 
symbols for efficiency, and so get beyond 
the understanding of the casual observer. 
In short, grammar happens to be a sci- 
ence of the phenomena of speech, rather 
than one of the phenomena of rocks 
or plants or chemical behavior. It is, 
therefore, just as legitifnate a study as 
any other, either in simplified terms for 
the tyro, or in complex terms for the 
specialist. Like physics or chemistry, it 
has a claim for at least some attention 
from all who consider themselves in 
some degree educated. Again, like any 
other area of study, questions may be 
raised as to how early in the educational 
program it may appear, how best it may 
be presented, or how intensively it shall 
be pursued in the college curriculum. 

Grammar, however, has about it a 
special utilitarian flavor. We all speak 
and write. For this reason, it may seem 
imperative to many persons that some 
knowledge of speech and its habits 
should be a part of everyone’s equip- 
ment, since speech is both a measure of 
social standing and a tool for practical 
action. We know that a child’s habits 
of speech are formed early, and are 
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difficult to change, once the pattern, is 
set. We worry about this, pedagogically 
and socially, and feel that so important 
a fact should merit special attention from 
parents, from the earliest grades, and 
from the college teacher. Thus the prob- 
lem, once admitted, becomes now one of 
how best to attack it. 

Since frequent contact with good 
language is the first and best means of 
acquiring language proficiency, it is 
sometimes said that such natural instruc- 
tion is not grammar, fer se; that is, it 
is not “formal” grammar. Neither, of 
course, can our chance keeping of house- 
hold accounts be called “formal” mathe- 
matics, nor the farmer’s daily toil 
“formal” ecology. For it is the systema- 
tization of such actiivties that we call sci- 
ence; and the method of organization 
and generalization that makes for formal 
study. One speaks without daily thought 
about grammar, it is true, just as one 
eats without necessarily being a skilled 
dietician. Yet to advance such obvious 
comment as an argument against the 
teaching of grammar seems a childlike 
performance. Unexamined habit in any 
area of activity is not to be confused with 
systematic skill or knowledge. 

Thus “formal” grammar means no 
more than the study of grammar, as 
such: the study of how language behaves 
in action, how it is put together, how we 
indicate the necessary differentiations of 
singular and plural, of past, present and 
future, of subject and object, of essential 
statement and modifier. Why this kind 
of interest in living speech should not be 
useful, if not even imperative, seems 
hard to explain. Actually, of course, for- 


[May 

mal grammar is that part of grammar 
which deals with form. Inflection, mor- 
phology; and functional grammar is that 
part of grammar which deals with how 
words are used and how they are re- 
lated for meaning; and the two are 
corollary. Form points the way to mean- 
ing, function or use; and use helps 
determine formal relationships. What is 
really meant, then, by the attack on 
“formal” grammar is a criticism of 
routine teaching without meaningful ap- 
plication to problems of everyday speech 
and writing. Grammar has a limited use- 
fulness when it is perfunctory credit 
earning, or mere drill as an end. At best, 
it but supplements other attacks upon 
ineffective speech and immature lan- 
guage skills. But it does supply a tech- 
nique for drill and for examination. It 
is to good speech what trackwork is to 
the runner, what laboratory drill is to 
the ambitious chemist, what hours at 
the scales are to the aspiring pianist. 

A further reason for a renewed inter- 
est in grammar today lies in the neglect 
of the once familiar discipline of the 
study of ancient and modern languages. 
Students today avoid foreign languages. 
Many colleges will admit them without 
credits in language study, and others 
even permit them to emerge with de- 
grees in specialized fields with this great 
gap in their intellectual experience. The 
argument that the few can “pick up” 
the language requirements in their 
graduate years is appalling to those who 
know how hard it is to impart any 
language feel to persons who have 
reached their third decade without lan- 
guage study. Despite the once popular 
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pronouncement that there is no "carry 
over” from one subject to another, no 
parent can watch his child progress 
through two to four years of Latin under 
a competent teacher without observing a 
definite maturing in language controls. 
The daily exercise of looking closely at 
words and sentences, at written expres- 
sion, of examining words and phrases 
for meaning, of seeking meaningful 
content behind formal patterns, slowly 
but surely brings results in improved 
self-assurance in the area of language. 
Faced with a knotty problem of mean- 
ing, this student is less easily frightened 
off, less clumsy and less inarticulate than 
he would be had he avoided language 
work on the ground that he “didn’t need 
it.” This may be a small reward for the 
drudgery of language study, if drudgery 
it be; but it is a reward, and one not 
without its value. 

The proposal is not, however, to re- 
store the teaching of Latin to all; but 
to seek an equal value by some compar- 
able language discipline. How shall we 
provide it.’’ The answer is, by means 
of grammar; a grammar revitalized and 
made useful by a clear recognition of 
the part it may play in the whole educa- 
tional process. 

Ill 

Grammar should first of all justify it- 
self by making the student aware of his 
own daily language, and of the funda- 
mental nature of language as an indis- 
pensable tool for all his future activities. 
It should also provide him with a basic 
terminology for profitable discussion 
about language. We may wish to over- 


haul present grammatical terminology, 
but that does not imply dispensing with 
grammatical terms. It is true that Eng- 
lish has inherited the terms of Latin 
grammar; but that does not render 
them all useless. There is, indeed, a very 
great advantage in a commonly accepted 
terminology among the great tongues 
of the earth, since no language can exist 
without similar speech relationships. 
Nor will comic-strip drawings, or cute 
pseudo-humorous substitutes do the trick 
in the long run; since they but force 
the child to relearn his terminology 
later on. If the child of eight or ten 
can grasp the term noun (and he can), 
why put him off with a baby-patter sub- 
stitute? 

The basic grammatical terminology, 
plus the English verb pattern, should 
be as familiar to high school and college 
students as the multiplication tables. 
Why not? How else can the teacher or 
the student make intelligent comment in 
English or in foreign language study 
on sentence structure, arrangement of 
words, style, position of modifiers, im- 
provement of order, clarification of 
meaning? What other way is there ex- 
cept trusting to one’s ear? The by-ear 
method is the resort of all good writers, 
but it is an acquisition dependent on 
childhood environment, the accident of 
birth, and the discipline of learning. One 
wonders, for example, how teachers 
without grammar go about corrective 
suggestion on such actual creations as the 
following: “By changing environment 
will change a person speech.” “The peo- 
ple were tried to be drawn into the strug- 
gle.” “It was understood the possibility 
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changes might be made was discussed.” 
“In order to have ability to name things 
is to learn the definition of them.” “The 
doctor visit one of his patience whom 
he had saved her life.” “He was stating 
the fact that to watch people reading on 
the train but was just reading words and 
not expect to remember what he read.” 

Above all, we must plead for an open- 
minded attitude toward grammar and 
its teaching. As grammar teachers, we 
have most to fear from absolutist, dog- 
matically prescriptive grammar. Gram- 
mar is not an end; it is a tool. Its teach- 
ing must be approached in the spirit of 
a live, inductive curiosity about its 
phenomena. Spinster horror at minor 
peccadilloes is not helpful; nor is des- 
pair at the passing of old forms. If old 
forms give way to new, the basic need 
of successful communication remains and 
will force language to new grammatical 
distinctions. Position in English, for ex- 
ample, becomes more important as forms 


fade; and it is instructive to note how 
the young student is bound by the 
“form” of position. As prepositional 
phrases supplanted old inflectional 
forms, so the noun as adjective now be- 
gins to supplant prepositional phrases. 
Old strong verbs give way to regular- 
ived forms right before our eyes. These 
and similar observations but remind us 
that language is a living thing, and 
worthy of all the study which we can 
give it. 

Let us retain grammar, then, not as a 
wearying routine for its own sake, but 
as a tool for discriminating and fruit- 
ful comment on our living speech. The 
tool must be kept sharp and accurate, 
but it must also be made flexible and 
adaptable to a range of uses. The need 
for grammar as one of the basic tools 
of education is not less today, but greater 
than ever before, for communication 
looms as a primary need in a world 
struggling to be born anew. 


Science falls far short of its resfonsibility if its socially relevant find- 
ings remain in language which is unintelligible or even uninteresting 
to the doers of the community. It is intellectual snobbishness for 
writers of the sciences to be inconsiderate of this fact. Of course it is 
not the obligation of every social scientist to he intelligible to every 
literate -person. The goal is satisfied when the writer has made an 
honest and conscious effort to convey his thought to those anxious to 
learn and ready to apply what he has discovered . — Annual Ri'U’ort, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1946 



A College Christian Council in 
a Small College 

Lyle H. Johnson 


E astern Oregon College was origi- 
nally established in 1929 to pre- 
pare elementary teachers, but, with the 
addition of various other curricula dur- 
ing the years, the students represent a 
variety of professional interests. An en- 
rollment of 623 students in the fall term, 
194.6, is divided among two-year semi- 
professional curricula in Secretarial Sci- 
ence, Radio-Electric Service, Mer- 
chandising, Medical-Dental Assistants, 
Lower Division or Junior College work, 
and Teacher Education. During normal 
years there are usually a few more wo- 
men than men, but, due to a large en- 
rollment of veterans, the men now out- 
number women about four to three. 

Five years ago on this campus a new 
and rather unique organization was born. 
It had long been the feeling of Presi- 
dent Roben J. Maaske that there was a 
definite place for a representative stu- 
dent religious organization which would 
include all religious faiths and denomi- 
nations. This organization would of 
necessity have to be one which would 
have a very broad i-ellgious outlook 5 
one which could not be criticized by any 
religious body and could operate success- 
fully on the campus of a state-supported 
institution. 

A committee meeting was therefore 
called by the president. The committee 
was composed of representatives from 
the local ministerial association, the stu- 


dent body, and the faculty. Since this 
small college, located in a community 
of approximately 9,000 population plays 
a prominent part in community affairs, 
it was thought that the Christian organi- 
zation should not only lead the religious 
activities on the campus but should also 
be helpful to the various churches of 
the community in furthering their pro- 
grams. The local La Grande ministerial 
council was therefore consulted concern- 
ing its organization. 

As a result of this meeting a College 
Christian Council was organized to 
sponsor all religious activities on the 
campus. The Council is composed of 
student representatives from each rell- 
gious denomination represented in the 
student body. In order that the de- 
nominational representative shall more 
nearly represent the number of students 
enrolled from a given church, one repre- 
sentative is appointed for each twenty 
students enrolled from a church de- 
nomination with a maximum of three 
representatives from one denomina- 
tion. In addition to the denominational 
resentatives, one representative Is 
elected from the local ministerial associa- 
tion, the student body president acts as 
an ex-officio member, and a faculty ad- 
viser works with the group. A president, 
vice-president, and secretary-treasurer 
are elected by the Council. The Council 
soon found a definite place for itself In 
extra-curricular activities on the campus. 
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Each year a religious conference is 
held to which outstanding religious 
leaders of the Northwest are Invited 
as leaders and consultants. These con- 
ferences are usually held over a three- 
day period. A theme is selected which 
will have a genuine appeal to college 
students. An opening assembly the fii'St 
day serves as a rally meeting in which 
the main speaker develops the general 
theme to create interest and enthusiasm 
for the meetings to follow. Special music 
is furnished by the college a cappella 
choir and music ensembles. During the 
afternoon, discussion groups on selected 
topics are scheduled and more special- 
ized phases of the general theme are de- 
veloped. 

The following morning the discus- 
sion group leaders present their findings 
and conclusions at a forum assembly, and 
opportunity is allowed for general dis- 
cussion, usually by a panel, and also 
from the floor. 

The special speakers at the conference 
are invited to dinner at the various liv- 
ing gi'oups on the campus and round 
table discussions are held after the din- 
ner hour. Opportunity is also given for 
individual conferences of students with 
the religious leaders. 

In addition to the annual conference, 
the Council sponsors a Thanksgiving 
college assembly program when one of 
the local ministers is invited to address 
the students. Special music is provided 
by the college choir and hymns are sung 
by the students. On Easter morning each 
year the Council sponsors ■ n Easter 
sunrise service in one of the local 
churches to which all your y,ceople of 
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the entire community are invited. 

To help make new students feel at 
home on the campus, officers of the 
Council are present during the Fresh- 
man orientation period held for several 
days prior to the opening of the college 
in the fall. New students are shown 
around the campus and on one evening 
a bonfire is held when singing and fun 
are in order. 

The Covmcil also sponsors throughout 
tlie year a “Go to Church on Sunday” 
policy. Ministers of the local churches 
are furnished the names of students who 
have indicated a preference for their 
church so that they may contact the stu- 
dents personally and invite them to 
participate in the church activities. Stu- 
dents arc definitely encouraged to at- 
tend the local church of their choice. 
The group maintains a special book shelf 
in the college library where interesting 
religious books are displayed. The books 
are changed from week to week, and it 
has been noted that there is an increased 
reading interest Mcause of the display. 
Also available to the various churches 
of the city are several student music en- 
sembles ready to provide special reli- 
gious music for church services. A com- 
mittee of the Council acts as a clearing 
house for this service. 

Members of the Council last year felt 
that the religious program on the 
campus should be expanded so that a 
greater number of students could active- 
ly participate. An all-inclusive College 
Christian Fellowship was therefore 
organized with membership open to all 
interested students. Members of the 
Council serve as the executive committee 
for the Fellowship. Once or twice 
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monthly firesides are held in one of the 
dormitories. These firesides are made as 
informal as possible, the program is 
usually opened with the singing of the 
ever popular songs and moving toward 
the more devotional type of music. 
Various ministers of La Grande are in- 
vited to assist by presenting a devotional 
talk. Students enjoy hearing these min- 
isters and the procedure allows the 
pastors an opportunity to meet the stu- 
dent religious leaders on the campus. 

A week-end retreat into the near-by 
mountains is held for the purpose of 
planning activities and all interested stu- 
dents are invited to attend. The local 
ministerial association, at the request of 
the Fellowship, supplies a minister to 
teach a course in The Bible which is 
usually well attended by college stu- 
dents although no college credit is 
awarded. 

Ill 

During the years the Council has been 
organized, there have been a few prob- 
lems which have arisen. Usually these 
problems have been concerned with 
differences in religious philosophy — lit- 
eral versus liberal viewpoints — or with 
questions involving a tolerant attitude 
on the part of individual students. 

These problems may be illustrated by 
the case of Mary Brooks who was presi- 
dent of the Council coming from a very 
fundamental religious denomination. 
Mary came into the faculty adviser’s 
office one day last year to announce that 
it would be necessary either for her to 
resign or for certain members of the 
Council to resign. She stated that since 
Gertrude Smith smoked it was absolute- 
ly impossible for her to work on the 


same Council with her. The adviser tried 
to point out that it would be veiy diffi- 
cult to call Gertrude in and ask for her 
resignation because she smoked and to 
show that the harm done Gertrude by 
such action would be hard to justify. He 
tried to make clear that when students 
came from entirely different home and 
religious backgrounds, some measure of 
tolerance is required on the part of both 
students if the organization is to func- 
tion smoothly. Mary finally saw the 
point and agreed to remain as president 
of the group. However, a month later 
because her conscience would not let 
her condone smoking, she resigned as 
president but remained as an active 
worker in the religious program of the 
Council. 

There have also been occasions when 
some ministers in the city have ques- 
tioned certain matters of policy, but by 
and large, the co-operation on the part 
of the ministers has been excellent and 
it has been due to this co-operation and 
a wholesome mutual understanding of 
the work to be accomplished, that the 
entire program has been able to function 
successfully. 

Interest in religion on the part of the 
student body has gradually Increased 
during the past few years due in large 
part to the activities and program of the 
College Christian Council and the 
Christian Fellowship. It is the belief of 
these students and others that there is 
a definite and continuing place for its 
work on the college campus. The type 
of student organization experimented 
with now for several years at this in- 
stitution seems to offer a fairly desirable 
pattern for similar state-supported in- 
stitutions elsewhere. 




America . . . i 947 

Hazel Snell Schreiber 


America, born of infinite ideals, 

Beloved land, your very soil 
Enriched witli pilgrims’ blood 
And the sweat of sturdy builders; 

Your wealth grown from the ring 
Of the woodsman’s axe. 

And aching fingers of women 
In simple homespun; 

Courageous ones who crossed tlie plains 
Through burning desert wastes 
And trackless mountain steeps; 

Tillers of the soil who wrought 
Beauty to plantations of the South ; 

Rugged miners, fighting loneliness, 

In search of golden treasure; 

Your sons, fallen on fields of honor, 

Wringing from the hearts of women 
Brave tears in sacrifice. 

America, confused and burdened. 

Rise like the Phoenix 
From the embers of unrest, 

Find rebirth in the sacred ideals 

Of your forefathers who toiled and prayed; 

America, holding the hopes of a universe. 

Fill the larders of the world witli bread, 

Give every liearthside the assurance of peace! 




“Unless a Schoolmaster Sings” 

Charles F. Arrowood 


I T WAS a drowsy afternoon in June. 

The little, one-teacher school, far 
back in the North Carolina mountains, 
had just settled to work after the noon 
recess, when six-year-old Ralph began 
to giggle- He tried to stifle the laugh, 
clamping his hand over his mouth and 
looking apprehensively at the teacher, 
but the more he tried to hold himself in 
check the more uncontrollable his laugh- 
ter and his embarrassment became. 

Teacher and pupils looked his way, 
and he laughed the more. The teacher 
left the class he was hearing and walked 
to where the little boy was sitting. He 
spoke to the other children, “What’s the 
matter with Ralph?” he asked. 

Ralph’s eight-year-old cousin, Clyde, 
who had been watching the whole affair 
with stern disapproval answered, 
“There’s nothing the matter with him. 
He’s simply found a tee-hee’s nest with 
haw-haw eggs in it.” 

When the young teacher heard of the 
tee-hee’s nest, he, too, saw it, and clapped 
his hands to his slender waist, threw 
back his head and laughed with all his 
might. Clyde’s stern face relaxed, and 
he laughed. Seeing this, Ralph gave way 
to his mirth — and lying flat on the bench 
on which he had been sitting he rolled 
and roared with joy. 

At this all the pupils saw the tee-hee’s 
nest. Haw-haw eggs hatched out and 
titters and gaffaws filled the air. Little 

Editor’s Note; All rig-hts in this article are 
retained by the author. 


girls’ laughs and big boys’ laughs flew 
about the room and out through the 
windows and across woods and fields. 
Everyone was happy and at easej and 
after the laughs had all flown away they 
went back to work again and were happy 
and at ease then, too. 

Lucky teacher and lucky children! 
Happy the school where the tee-hee’s 
nest is discovered and the haw-haws fly 
away with all that makes authority fear- 
ful and work a burden. 

The tee-hee, whose other names are 
mirth and fun, is known only to persons 
who have active imaginations which are 
seasoned by good will and good humor, 
and they see this pleasant creature only 
at such times as their imaginations play 
at the games called wits. The imagina- 
tion has other concerns in addition to 
mirth. It touches human relations with 
respect, sympathy, and love; to simple 
sensations, it adds perception of beauty, 
and to awareness of nature it adds curios- 
ity and wonder j it invests our concern 
with human conduct with appreciation of 
order, justice, and goodness; and it 
transforms our bafflement before the 
depth of the universe and of the human 
spirit into devotion and reverence. 

This activity of feeling and of intel- 
lect by which experience is heightened 
and enriched makes, of men and women, 
friends, citizens, lawgivers, explorers, 
builders, artists, poets, worshippers, 
prophets, and saints. When they are 
these things, they are truly, and in the 
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highest sense, men and women. 

New the activities by which people are 
so transformed that they become better 
and braver and less helpless are the 
central and special concern of the school 
and university. Physical plant and equip- 
ment, dollars spent, programs and rou- 
tine activities and even storing minds 
with fact and equipping them with pro- 
ficiencies exist so that human conscious- 
ness may be heightened and people 
made aware of sound and color and re- 
lations and a multitude of other matters, 
tangible and intangible. And that, hav- 
ing become aware, they may hunger and 
thirst after truth and beauty and good- 
ness j and hungering and thirsting, they 
may aspire j and aspiring, that they may 
accomplish; and that, as they accomp- 


lish, they may attain a huma,-jity which 
continually becomes richer and stronger. 

Long ago, people found that they 
could heighten their own consciousness 
and refine their understanding of them- 
selves and of eveiy thing by dancing 
and by telling stories and singing songs 
—by releasing the imagination through 
the forms which music, and tales and 
poetry and the dance supply. Long be- 
fore history began, songs of arms of and 
men quickened and deepened insights; 
and as imagination and feeling had play 
and took on form, there was increase of 
human good. It is ever so! Well did 
Luther say, “Unless a schoolmaster 
sings I think little of him.” Play in 
childhood and art in maturity are most 
educative things. 


These Hours 

Anna Louise Barney 

When we are old and, drowsing by the fire, 

Nod and awake, and nod again, and sigh, 
Watching the embers of some flaming hope 
Vanish in powder, thin and gray, and dry 
As August-dust, oh, Phoenix-like, these hours 
Will stir anew, will lift their damasked wings. 
Blazing again with sunrises we shared. 

Perfumed again with bloom from all our Springs. 



Cutting Education’s Gordian Knot 


Frederick 

I 

M ore than any other institution save 
that of the state itself,” observed 
Flenry Suzzallo^ in 1909, “the school 
has power to modify the social order.” 
This was, remember, before the Atomic 
Age was conceived, before World War 
II had even been imagined, before 
European dictatorships had demon- 
strated the power of education to trans- 
form a whole people. Long before. . . . 
Even so, this challenging aphorism was 
absurdly old hat; for twenty-four cen- 
turies before, Plato had insisted “Of 
all the offices of state this (the Director 
of Education) is greatest.” Classic wis- 
dom went even further. Recognizing 
the supreme potential of such an official 
the celebrated Socratic disciple sought 
rigidly to bind the Director of any 
state’s educational system to the will of 
its electorate by advising “As far as pos- 
sible, the law ought to leave nothing 
to him but to explain everything, that 
he may be an interpreter and tutor to 
others.” 

With the first of these principles con- 
temporary schoolmen will readily agree: 
“Of course education is the greatest 
force in civilization; it is even the sine 
qua non of civilized life!” they will 
rightly proclaim. But these same school- 
men will almost certainly explode 


’ Sonietinie President of the University of 
Washington and of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, etc., etc., in his 
introduction to John Dewey’s “Moral Principles 
of Education,” Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Rand Rogers 

against the proposition that they should 
be rigidly bound by state or national 
laws to teach whatever, or by such-and- 
such a method. “Leave education to the 
educators” is a prime tenet of their pro- 
fessional faith. Indeed, so diligently 
have. American pedagogues labored to 
free themselves from outside control 
that today they, rather than school 
trustees, determine the very aims, if any, 
toward which they strive. 

There must be something very wrong 
here, which ought profoundly to dis- 
turb legislators intent on performing 
any lasting service for their state or na- 
tion: what price their labor for laws and 
customs which may be negated by the 
teachings of a militantly independent 
hierarchy of educationists? To put the 
question positively: since schools can 
transform society, is it not a prime re- 
sponsibility of society’s legislators — 
society’s statesmen — to determine the du 
r action of such changes? 

Now, ultimate power to control Am- 
erican public education resides in our 
forty-eight state legislative bodies, any 
one of which may, by legislative act or 
constitutional amendment, determine 
every detail of educational objectives 
and management for the tax-supported 
schools and colleges of its own common- 
wealth. But should American legisla- 
tures exercise such control? Are not 
American schools doing “as well as can 
be expected?” Would not any consider- 
able modification of present management 
invite such uneasiness within the teach- 
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ing profession as greatly to impair its 
present efficiency? Might not schools be 
thus “thrown into politics:” become the 
prey of “grasping politicians” whose 
mouths would fairly drip for the spoils 
of such control? 

Possibly 5 but to leave pvrblic educa- 
tion solely to educationists, today, 
guarantees a steadily increasing national 
weakness, which plays into the very 
hands of enemies abroad. 

Are then the public schools of this 
nation deficient? More specifically, were 
the revelations of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion’s “Bulletin Number Twenty-Nine,” 
sub-title The Student and His Knozvl- 
edge, true — that gross inefficiency is 
rampant in our colleges? A Bulletin, 
moreover, prepared by university men, 
utilizing accepted techniques of investi- 
gation, based on research which took ten 
years to complete and cost three mil- 
lions of dollars and which has never 
been refuted— -or even noticed— in the 
nine years since its publication? Was 
Professor-emeritus Franklin Bobbitt 
(University of Chicago) right in his 
castigations twice published recently in 
School and Society — one of the most 
respected American journals of peda- 
gogical opinion — that fifty percent of 
American education is fraudulent . . . 
that another twenty-five percent is 
largely ineffective . . . that neither 
pedagogues nor public give a damn? 

Fortunately, our thesis need not rest 
on such evidence or opinion, no matter 
how authoritative. For the reader may 
discover the truth himself by perform- 
ing a simple experiment: by separately 
interrogating ten teachers, or ten prin- 
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cipals, or ten deans of education, or ten 
university presidents on “the aims of 
American education” or even of their 
own institutions, or their own teaching; 
and in the course of this research wit- 
ness some or all of these phenomena: 
instant embarrassnaent and inability 
quickly to formulate a coherent state- 
ment; the final production of formulae 
either in part or in whole virtually im- 
possible to translate into action or to 
check against practice; profound dis- 
agreements between the several state- 
ments of various pedagogues inter- 
rogated, even within any single institu- 
tion; conflicts in aims claimed for any 
particular institution as manifested in 
actual teaching, as for instance between 
those of its athletic department, intent 
upon forcing students to humiliate op- 
ponents in neighboring schools and those 
of its sociology department, striving 
after universal harmony or brotherly 
love in the same students. 

For the fact is that American school- 
men, not unlike other men the world 
over, arc prone to disagree with their 
fellows, even those within their own 
bailiwick. As a distinguished American 
educationist wrote recently to this re- 
porter: “Can you imagine any two lead- 
ers in American education agreeing on 
anything at all?” Or, as the Englishman, 
Maxwell Garnett, summed up an in- 
quiry into educational aims in the past 
and present (in his brilliant Education 
and World Citizenship, Cambridge Uni- 
vei-sity Press, 1921) “When the discus- 
sion is of education,” Garnett concluded, 
“disagreement concerning first principles 
is the rule rather than the exception. . . . 
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Indeed, the most easily observable char- 
acteristic of English education at the 
present time is perhaps its aimlessness.” 
Or consider the statement of twelve dis- 
tinguished Harvard professors in their 
otherwise cautious General Education in 
a Free Society (1945) “This then, or 
something like this, is the present state; 
an enormous variety of aim and method 
among colleges as a whole and much the 
same variety on a smaller scale within 
any one college .. .We are jaced with 
a diversity of education which . . . works 
against the good of society ...” (Italics 
ours) 

But when pedagogues disagree on 
aims, any other agreement between them 
must be an incident to induce the gods 
to guffaw — as when bankers and robbers 
might agree on the best way to induce 
depositors to increase their deposits. 

How, then, should legislators in any 
great city or state proceed to rationalize 
and render reasonably efficient the public 
education they control? Of course their 
determining move will be the selection of 
a chief executive — a State Commissioner 
of Education or City Superintendent of 
Schools. But should they choose for this 
high office a professional pedagogue? — 
one who, by long association and train- 
ing, belongs to the upper crust of the 
hierarchy of American schoolmen, there- 
fore unaccustomed to act primarily in 
terms of clear-cut and coherent educa- 
tional aims? One who, moreover, is 
almost certain to sympathize with teach- 
ers rather than citizens, with “academic 
freedom” rather than duty to state or 
city, with (in the main) things pedago- 
gical as they are rather than as they 
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ought to be? The question answers it- 
self. Such men, qualified by long ex- 
perience for high administrative posi- 
tions within any great school system, are 
today disqualified therefore for that 
great leadership which the crucial 
emergencies of “Atomic Age” times de- 
mand. 

Ill 

Who, then, should be chosen? Plato 
long since provided the clue; seek the 
greatest man in the state: some patriot 
whose moral and administrative leader- 
ship of men has already won him the ac- 
claim of his people. For New York, the 
name of Alfred E. Smith instantly leaps 
to mind. Or Charles Evans Hughes. Or 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or Thomas 
Dewey. Any of these statesmen might 
have given the schools of New York city 
or state such new life and vitality, such 
high purpose and astonishing efficiency, 
as would instantly galvanize the entire 
nation, first to attention and then to em- 
ulation. Similarly for other states and 
cities ; what is needed today are the exec- 
utive habits of bold and sweeping con- 
ception and fearless will to venture 
grandly; for the highest stakes. 

But no State Board of Regents (or 
City Board of Education) would, by 
even so brilliant a stroke as the appoint- 
ment to the Commissionership or super- 
intendency of a national figure in exe- 
cutive statesmanship, cut the Gordian 
knot which today ties American educa- 
tion to “fraudulent policies” and “gross 
inefficiency.” They would only be in- 
viting an Alexander to do the job. 

Let us imagine how such a man might 
behave, by following perhaps the first 
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few strokes of his mighty sword. We 
shall designate him simply as the “Di- 
rector.” 

Stroke One 

Director: Gentlemen of the Board; 
I am at your service! What aims shall 
I strive after? What objectives shall 1 
pursue? What virtues shall I seek to de- 
velop in the youth of your great Com- 
monwealth? 

Chairman: Ahem. (He glances about 
the table but receives no help. The other 
Regents or Board members look uncom- 
fortable. After an embarrassing pause 
he resumes.) But Director^ this is after 
all your province. Educational prin- 
ciples, aims, techniques: these are peda- 
gogical details. Our function is to con- 
sider broad problems of policy. Besides, 
I believe you will find a general state- 
ment of the aims of education some- 
where in our publications. Seems to me 
our various Division Directors arc for- 
ever getting out their own. 

Director: Great Country, man! If I 
were Manager of a bank and you were 
its Board Chairman, would you display 
so little interest in dividends? What 
problem is greater than aims — what 
policy does not subserve objectives? 
Does this Board take its cues from 
“various Division Directors?” 

Chairman: My dear Sir, our Depart- 
ment specialists and our teacher-train- 
ing colleges are hired to busy themselves 
with syllabi, aims, and that sort of thing. 

Director: Pardon me, Chairnran, but 
may I ask — who employs and discharges 
these specialists? To whom are they 
responsible? To themselves? To each 
other? Or to this Board? 
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Chairman: To this Board, of course. 

Director: They are, to all intents, em- 
ployees of this Board, eh? At least, sub- 
ordinates of this Board? 

Chairman: Why yes, 

Director: Then, Sir, I propose that we 
act on that elementary fact. The aims 
of education for this state must come 
from this Board, acting as Trustee for 
the people of this state. I propose to in- 
struct your Department specialists and 
your teacher-training faculties concern- 
ing the intellectual accomplishments and 
character-traits you propose to develop 
in the youth of this state, and to hold 
these employees of the state responsible 
for preparing teachers so to teach. 

A Trustee: You propose, Director, 
that "we Board Members set up such, 
ah — character-traits? 

Director: Who else? I cannot function 
at all until somebody provides aims; de- 
fines the goals toward which I shall 
strive. Nor, Sir, will I consent to receive 
marching orders fi-om my subordinates. 

Chairman: Perhaps, old man, you will 
give us some hint concerning how to 
proceed? You know — no Director before 
you ever bothered us with this problem. 

Director: Yes, I know. . . . Well then, 
considering that even today we are pre- 
paring children for life twenty to fifty 
years hence, perhaps we should begin 
by attempting to foresee the most likely 
future they must live in — say up to 
A.D. 2000. 

Chairman: Good Lord. . . . But you 
are right. If I may speak hm tlie Board, 
your position is unassailable. With your 
help we will prepare our aims — and de- 
fine them as specifically as language and 
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our views of the future needs of men 
permit. Shall we get down to business.? 

Stroke Two 

Chairman: Governor, and members 
of the bi-partisan legislative committee 
you have graciously been Invited into 
this confidential meeting with our new 
Director of Education and myself. We 
come on the gravest business — the future 
happiness and safety of our state and na- 
tion. . . . During the past week of intense 
and soul-searching effort, my Board has 
agreed upon certain definite character- 
traits and scholastic abilities for Inculca- 
tion in the children of our state through 
the ministrations of the public schools 
and colleges of this great common- 
wealth. Indeed, we first strove to fore- 
see the most likely future of our state 
and nation up to the year 2000 A.D. We 
then deduced the human characteristics, 
knowledge and skills necessary to men 
and women who must cope with such a 
future. These we then translated into 
objectives for teachers to strive after in 
the characters of their pupils, which we 
propose to submit for your approval in 
a moment. 

Our reason for calling on you at this 
time is to secure your understanding, 
approval and support of our endeavor to 
render this state’s schools and colleges 
most helpful to the people. In fact, to 
achieve this support our Board is ready 
to modify its objectives wherever any 
radical differences of conviction exist 
between us and the state legislature. For 
in the end you and we must see eye-to- 
eye — reinforce each other. 

Director: Remember, Governor, that 


the Regents are, by appointment and 
intent, the representatives of the Legis- 
lature: they act for you. Therefore, it 
is eminently proper for them to consult 
you on matters of basic policy. 

Chairman: You must know, too. 
Governor, the influence various persons 
may exert on public opinion — through 
parents, alumni and others. The Board 
and myself anticipate no concerted effort 
to circumvent us. But we would fore- 
stall the very possibility of any dis- 
gruntled pedagogue, or any local school 
board member, or any vested interest 
which may believe itself attacked, setting 
up a hue and cry over such red herrings, 
for instance, as “academic freedom” or 
“local control of schools.” 

Director: Moreover, Governor, and 
gentlemen of this committee, we hope 
you and the Legislature will support us 
in a determined effort to multiply the 
efficiency of public education in our state 
by perhaps ten-fold. And at once! Just 
to illustrate the strength of our convic- 
tions and the road we mean to travel 
and not to mince matters, we want, 
broadly speaking, every public school- 
man’s salary doubled — and at once! 

Governor: Whew! 

Chairman: Precisely. When you hear 
our plans. Governor and legislators, I 
venture you will call it a good bargain — 
for the state. 

Governor: Well, Chancellor, let’s 
hear your objectives. 

Stroke T hree 

Chairman: Members of the State 
Education Department: my felicitations 
and respects! You have been called to- 
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gether to meet your new Director, and 
to learn from him the will and desires 
of our cherished state as formulated by 
its Board of Regents. Remember that 
he speaks for us, and that we have taken 
pains to assure ourselves of legislative 
support for our plans. Gentlemen: your 
new Director! 

Director: Chairman and gentlemen: 
We have much to do. Permit me to 
begin by promising you that, for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, your present duties — 
also your salaries, titles and other per- 
quisites — remain. May I point out, too, 
what you all do know: that you are al- 
ready one of the largest, best-paid and 
best-supported state education depart- 
ments in this nation, if not in the world. 

Nevertheless, to your present duties 
and prerequisites will be added new 
duties and new salaries. Concerning the 
latter, each of you will shortly receive 
approximately double your present 
stipend, which will continue throughout 
the current fiscal year, though of course 
numerous adjustments will be made to 
correct various present minor improprie- 
ties. I see smiles of pleasure here and 
there. The graver faces express deeper 
insight, gentlemen. For you will more 
than earn the increments. Let me ex- 
plain briefly, merely touching lightly on 
three peaks. 

First, in accordance with a very de- 
finite set of aims and objectives for our 
public schools and colleges, the Depart- 
ment itself is being— indeed has been — • 
completely reorganized by the Board. 
It remains for me to delegate responsi- 
bilities. I need only add that whoever 
fails within the year to embrace his new 
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functions satisfactorily will doubtless 
prefer to find a niche for himself else- 
where, perhaps in one of our colleges, 
perhaps elsewhere. I mean by this state- 
ment to be perfectly clear and fair to 
all. A certain amount of gossip, even 
intrigue, permeates every organization 
of men: I know this Department has its 
full share. I moan to stamf it out at 
once. 

For, gentlemen, you are the right- 
hand servants of both God and your 
countiy in this sovereign state. If you 
fail, or even lag, your derelictions will 
affect millions of children, not only now 
but during every day of their lives. 

An Assistant Commissioner: A ques- 
tion, please.? Will you back us in efforts 
to enforce the Board’s dictates? 

Director: Thank you. Sir. Let me now 
say before you all that for me to fail 
to support you to the limit of my powers 
in the performance of assigned duties is 
good cause for you to appeal to the 
Board over my head. 

(Here the group could not restrain 
an impulse to applaud. It died away as 
quickly as it had begun.) 

Director: I sec my order of announce- 
ments must be revised. Let it stand that 
my first point is the requirement of 
absolute loyalty and obedience to the 
will of the Board as expressed in its 
statement of objectives and my interpre- 
tations thereof. 

My second point, then, is to sketch 
our reorganization. You are all aware 
that this Department is scandalously top- 
heavy with business executives, whose 
duties are to distribute state monies, 
interpret laws, advise field executives, 
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issue teaching certificates, conduct re- 
search, print Bulletins, even act as per- 
sonnel officers within the Department, 
until God knows how anyone could fer- 
ret out true state education policy as it 
relates to children. These functions of 
course will remain, though distributed 
somewhat differently than at present. 
But over and above these, my chief 
lieutenants will be three Associate Di- 
rectors, who will constitute my cabinet 
and share intimately with each other 
and with me all problems and con- 
fidences. Each of the three will be re- 
sponsible to me for the development of 
one great division or phase of citizen- 
ship. I mean Associate Directors for 
Physical Development, Mental De- 
velopment, Spiritual Development. 

You know how it is today, gentle- 
men. We spend vast sums on school 
medical inspection, nursing and psychia- 
tric services, health teaching, physical 
education and athletics in this state. But 
the sum-total result is a disgrace to this 
Department and a betrayal of our na- 
tion. For, as you well know, our state 
suffers from steadily Increasing physical 
and mental deficiency in our citizenry: 
in spite of all our health-conservation 
services, over forty percent of our youth 
— those most recently under educational 
guidance — were found unfit to bear arms 
in their country’s most dire need. This 
trend must be reversed. Again, we spend 
vast sums in endeavors to teach children 
how to read, write, figure, and so on. 
But the college graduates of this state 
are not, on the average, as well informed 
as are high school graduates in European 
schools. This condition must be reme- 


died. Again, we talk a great game of 
social development, spiritual freedom, 
brotherhood of man. But our children 
learn little of courtesy and less of obe- 
dience; and regard charity and faith as 
fit for bumpkins rather than sophisti- 
cates. In fact, license is the watchword 
today, gentlemen, to the degree that 
juvenile delinquency has become almost 
uncontrollable, disregard for law the 
rule, and bitter social and industrial con- 
flicts between men the norm of conduct 
throughout the nation. Encouragement 
of these fractices must give way to their 
opposites! 

Moreover, gentlemen, our Board of 
Regents is determined to make a clean 
sweep of us all if we do not produce 
in the terms I have barely hinted at, 

A Voice: But suppose teachers are 
taught in teacher-training schools to let 
children do largely as they please. Sup- 
pose teachers are taught in such train- 
ing schools even to do as they please? 
Suppose the Regent’s rules are thus 
sabotaged? 

director: Your Board is aware of this 
possibility, nay common practice. You, 
Sir, have anticipated my third point 
that you in this Department, under God 
and the state Legislature, will be fully 
empowered to cope with such hypotheti- 
cal subversiveness. For this Depart- 
ment’s functions will include the pre- 
paration of examinations for teachers 
certificates, the conduct of such examina- 
tions, the evaluation of replies, the 
award of certificates to teach, observation 
of the behavior of teachers in service, 
revocation of the certificates of teachers 
who fail to perform as this Department 
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wills. And when 1 say “teachers” I mean 
to include supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents. 

But, gentlemen, such examinations 
constitute an upper-story of our educa- 
tional edifice. The ground-floor, so to 
speak, is composed of tests and examina- 
tions to be given the pupils and students 
of this state, annually or oftener, to 
determine their progress in the virtues 
and qualities indicated by our Regents’ 
objectives. The construction and ad- 
ministration of such tests will be your 
prime and continuing function from now 
on; though I suspect you will want to 
utilize the research facilities of the entire 
state toward this end. 

A Voice: But all this will render us 
into little despots. Where is there any 
freedom for teachers or pupils in such 
a scheme.^ It is indoctrination to the nth 
degree ! 

Director: Whoever dislikes our rules 
is at liberty to seek employment else- 
where. As for the indoctrination of child- 
ren, I am glad the question was raised 
at once. For the implied danger is a 
hobgoblin — a bit of sophistry become an 
article of faith in the minds of fearful 
and uncritical men. 

Indeed, Sir, and I hope every man 
present will remember forevermore 
what I must now aver: all education is 
indoctrination. We prescribe, to begin 
with — which is to say we force upon 
children — English as the language of 
instruction, and thereby almost absolute- 
ly indoctrinate our children to the Wes- 
tern way of life rather than the Eastern: 
even to Christianity rather than Moham- 
medanism, Buddhism or Confucianism. 
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I need not add other examples; they 
are legion. Let pedagogues who fear to 
indoctrinate pupils teach elsewhere; our 
state has no funds to spare for the sup- 
port of such livers or for the confusion 
of the souls of our citizens. 

A Voice: What, then, O Director, are 
to be the aims of this Department.? May 
we have something definite — a few de- 
tails? 

Director: Pray bear with me a 
moment, gentlemen. . . . (He is visibly 
moved.) You have asked, a servant of 
this state’s Future, to see your Regents’ 
blueprint for the character of its citizens 
up to the year 2000! Please forgive me 
if I betray a certain emotion. . . For this 
is the most exalted moment of my life. 

. . . Here then, gentlemen: I will dis- 
play it for you! 

(At this, the Director unrolls a large 
chart on which arc listed, under three 
headings, and separately for each sex, 
the Regents’ physical, mental, and social- 
spiritual objectives of public education — 
and their anailicmatii. And, as the mem- 
bers of the Department study this first 
authoritative blueprint of educational 
objectives ever spread before them, they 
perceive sounds— as of music — in fact, 
very like the strains of a Lohengrin Prel- 
ude. . .) 

Stroke Four 

Director: Presidents of our st:rte col- 
leges and universities: greetings! I have 
arranged this meeting to expedite a 
renaissance in tire conduct of education 
in this state. You will agree it is long 
overdue. Perhaps you will more quickly 
grasp the situation when I tell you that 
the Governor and leaders of both parties 
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in the Legislature have agreed to double 
— at once — the salaries of public school- 
men throughout the state. In return, our 
state officials and the Board of Regents 
— and myself — expect your absolute 
loyalty as a matter of course. We also 
expect you to double your efforts, and 
more than double the work of your 
faculties. 

A President: My loyalty, Sir, is to 
truth. I speak also for my faculty! 

Others: Hear, hear! 

Directors: The present issue is not 
truth or falsehood, but the will of the 
people as expressed by their representa- 
tives. You — and I — are their servants. 
Any American is free at any time to 
speak his mind as a citizen. But not in 
state-suf-ported classrooms. Moreover, I 
take it that your conduct — and mine, and 
the behavior of every employee of this 
Department — must exemplify, as far as 
possible and everywhere and always, the 
peculiarities of character and scholarship 
our legislators pay us to represent. 
Otherwise we are mere sounding brass. 
Do I have any resignations.^ . . . 

A President: What are the aims of 
education we are to minister unto. Di- 
rector.? 

Director: Bravo! my dear President. 
I suspect this is the first time in this 
august assembly-room that such a ques- 
tion has been asked in such a tone by 
anyone! We will come to these in due 
course. First, however, let me indicate 
the task before your faculties: they will 
earn every cent of their doubled salaries. 
For the Regents have voted, as of today, 
to disregard virtually all evidences of 
scholarship and technical competence 


recorded by teacher-training institutions. 
Instead, we will grant certificates to 
teach on evidence of abilities and char- 
acters as demonstrated in written and 
oral examinations conducted by state de- 
partment officials. We will, of course, 
rely heavily on your faculties for testi- 
monials to candidates’ characters; but 
woe betide any college whose instructors, 
over a period of years, recommend men 
and women who fail to live up to such 
testimonials. . . . 

You will perceive at once the implica- 
tions of this long-overdue Innovation. 
For your faculties must, now and hence- 
forth, teach according to principles laid 
down by this Department. Moreover, 
we in the Department will have, in our 
own examination records made by your 
graduates, rather complete evidence of 
the efficiency of every instructor in your 
institutions, 

A President: But Director, this, pro- 
vision may conduce to such rigidity of 
instruction as will destroy both our 
faculties’ initiative and the freedom of 
our students’ minds. 

Director: Let us not forget, President, 
that the granting of certificates to prac- 
tice their professions on evidence secured 
directly by the certificating agency is the 
rule in law and medicine. It seems to the 
Board infinitely more necessary in educa- 
tion, the proper conduct of which is the 
state’s — and the nation’s — prime bul- 
wark of preservation. 

A President: Quite. But it may also 
lead to tyranny: the enthronement in the 
State Education Department of a power 
greater than that of the state itself. 

Director: That, my dear President, is 
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a contingency not forgotten by others. I 
serve on sufferance j Regents serve for 
limited terms3 the Legislature controls 
us all by controlling the appointment 
of Regents, as well as year by year 
controlling the purse-strings. Pray calm 
yourself. Besides, when we come to the 
revelation of our Regents’ aims, all your 
fears may vanish. The point now is that 
for teachers to qualify in our state, be- 
ginning next September, they must ex- 
hibit at least rudimentary abilities ami 
intent in conformity with both the aims 
of education as our Regents define them 
and the methods this State Education 
Department approves. 

Nor will any present certificates be 
renewed without proof of steadily 
higher degrees of such virtues and 
scholarship. This means that we plan 
to conduct our own summer-school 
courses for teachers — on your campuses 
— for the next five years. Also we will 
examine every present teacher in service 
every year for five years; nor will we 
hesitate to disqualify at once whoever 
fails to meet our reasonable but steadily 
more difficult requirements year by year. 
Moreover, I am assured by the state’s 
attorney-general that we may cancel the 
certificate of any teacher now serving 
if he or she fails to pass any examination 
we may administer at any time we may 
choose to require it. 

On the other hand, gentlemen, while 
from now on wc shall be very demand- 
ing of teachers, the best of them will 
love us for it. Indeed, the Regents 
anticipate such a flood of applications for 
teaching positions in this state as will 
render your work for the next decade 
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chiefly that of choosing for admission the 
best teachers the nation affords, and re- 
training them for the kind of service our 
Regents require. 

A President: How soon. Sir, may we 
see those objectives and how soon may 
wc commence labor on their achieve- 
ment in the characters of your Presi- 
dents.'* 

Director: Salutem! To answer your 
second question first, I have already 
arranged for you to begin work with our 
state department officials tomorrow. And 
here are the objectives. . . . 

Stroke Five 

“/ call this convocation to order!” It 
was the Chairman speaking, in the State 
Education Department’s auditorium. On 
the stage at the right where his fellow- 
Regents, together with tlic Director of 
Education and his three Associate Di- 
rectors. At the left was the state’s Gov- 
ernor, supported by his bi-partisan 
Emergency Committee on Education. 

Chairman: Plis Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor! 

Governor: Honorable Chairman, Re- 
gents and Directors of Education, Mem- 
bers of the Emergency Legislative Com- 
mittee on Education, members of the 
State Education Department, Superin- 
tendents of Schools of this great state, 
and all others present; 

Wc have assembled here today to 
participate in the first public step 
towards a new concept of citizenship, 
which will be outlined presently by your 
new Director of Education. My part in 
these proceedings is soon told. I am here 
— as are my colleagues whom you see 
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on this platform — to assure you that we 
support the new regime in the State 
Education Department with all our 
hearts and judgment; moreover, with 
ample funds to implement our Regents’ 
program. In fact, I can reveal to you 
now that a confidential poll of the 
Legislature last night guarantees, al- 
most without a dissenting voice, funds 
approximately to double the salaries of 
virtually every public school man in this 
state, beginning almost immediately. . . . 

Now, my friends, this is not a gift. 
In fact, we in the Capitol believe we are 
driving a good, even a hard, bargain. 
For, as your Director will shortly reveal, 
we expect very much more than double 
the service teachers have thus far given. 
Some may even break under the strain, 
and will wish to secure future employ- 
ment elsewhere. But the new upgrading 
of salaries will continue, if necessary, 
until this State can command and secure 
such training of its young citizens as will 
assure their reaching maturity fully pre- 
pared — and able — and eager — to serve 
themselves and our glorious state far 
beyond my powers today to estimate 
for you. 

Chairman: Thank you. Governor. 
For my part, and speaking for my 
fellow-Regents, the clue to our great 
purpose and enthusiasm may be found in 
the objectives to which we today publicly 
ascribe. If the present schoolmen of this 
state cannot achieve them reasonably 
well in the personalities of their pupils 
and students, we are determined to find 
others who will. Indeed, if in the long 
run your Director fails, we will find 
another Director who may perchance 


succeed. On the other hand, and to fore- 
stall any other hypotheses, rest assured 
of this; if failure is recorded, you will 
go before your Director. 

These, gentlemen, are strong words. 
But the times call for strong men and 
bold actions. The world has suddenly 
become very dangerous to live in; in 
education lies our greatest hope of 
strength and character and wisdom to 
survive as a free people! Consequently, 
pusillanimity has no place in our lexi- 
con; nor will it be tolerated in the be- 
havior of our employees, among whom 
you city and village superintendents of 
schools are our chief officers in the field: 
our chief representatives on the firing- 
line-of-battle with the recalcitrant 
synapses of your pupils. Without further 
ado I am proud to present your former 
Governor, your present Chief: the Di- 
rector of Education. 

TCirector: Chancellor, Governor, 

gentlemen, gentlemen. . . . This is the 
most difficult moment in a life of sin! 

I greet you: fellow-sufferers all. For I 
suspect each of you is wondering how 
to talk to his local Board of Education 
back home. “The King is dead,” you 
must be thinking, “long live the King;” 
that is to say, “Local control is gone- 
long live state control. . . . But how are 
we going to explain that one to our local 
Boards?” 

You are wondering, methinks, if any- 
thing at all is left for local boards to do. 
The fact is, very much more than ever 
before. The State Education Depart- 
ment is only giving you more definite 
sailing orders, more specific ports to 
steer for, more competent sailors to 
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handle your classrooms, more detailed 
charts by which to mark your progress. 

We are also, as the Governor has just 
revealed, providing you with money to 
pay for increased competence. We will 
also help you measure your progress, dis- 
cover the weaknesses in your local ships- 
of-state, help you plug holes in their 
hulls, and keep close watch over their 
cargoes — the most precious freight ever 
carried by any ships-of-state! 

But if any man slyly whispers to you, 
“The State Education Department has 
become autocratic, a despot among men,” 
I adjure you to remind him that you and 
I — and all the others who receive their 
salaries and authorities from the Depart- 
ment — act on the orders of a Board of 
Regents which has taken every pains to 
represent the sovereign people of this’ 
state. . . . 

And now, gentlemen, you must be 
consumed with curiosity to know the 
identity of our new objectives for the 
youth of our beloved commonwealth. 
Let me reassure you, for the moment, 
simply by naming two: obedience and 
courtesy. I mention these here and now 
for two reasons. First, because tliey are 
prerequisites to all higher social develop- 
ment, even to any rational spirituality. 
Indeed, they are essential prerequisites 
to internal harmony in these United 
States: prime bulwarks ag:uii;St anarchy 
and rampant selfishness. Men must 
learn to obey others before they can 
rule even themselves. And all respect 
for personality, whether of man or God, 
rests upon the firm foundation of cour- 
tesy between man and man; but even 
more: between senior and junior. But 
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the foundation for courtesy is obedience. 

To be specific, gentlemen, the Re- 
gents will require these two virtues in at 
least the overt behavior of every pupil 
of whatever age, therefore of every 
teacher as a matter of course. Therefore 
of every supermtemlent. 

The second reason for mentioning 
these particular lowly but essential 
virtues is because, in the modern hurly- 
burly of life, they have been neglected, 
then forgotten and, in some quarters, 
even denied. This, as you must know, is 
the sure road to tyranny, which your 
Regents are determined to checkmate. 
Already many American schoolmen 
preach and practice the supreme betrayal 
of youth: treating their pupils as equals, 
even fearing and fl:ittering them, even 
pandering shamelessly to their im- 
mature im|ndses. But excess of liberty 
has :is its inevitable fruit excess of 



And now just one more crucial item 
before I unfurl for you the banner under 
which we are to sail together: the new 
standard we arc raising “to which wise 
and honest nien m;iy aspire:” I mean, 
of course, the aims and objectives of our 
Program. The crucial item is this: the 
construction of rnstritmerits to measure 
the success of your teachers^ ministra- 
tions. Already we have scales to measure 
certain academic accomplishments of 
pupils. These are good in a general, be- 
ginning w;iy. But almost infinitely more 
important are Instruments to measure 
physical vitality: the virtues of strength, 
endurance, courage, initiative, perse- 
verance and others ; instruments to meas- 
ure mental powers: the virtues of logic, 
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reason, science, philosophy, truth; in- 
struments to measure social-spiritual at- 
tainments: the virtues of good manners, 
sensitivity, courtesy, co-operation, be- 
neficence, charity, faith, vision. 

Indeed, gentlemen, at the conclusion 
of this morning meeting I hope you will 
form committees to undertake the de- 
velopment of such tests and scales; and 
immediately upon your return home set 
your local teachers to work devising and 
experimenting with such tests, not for- 
getting in all these moves to join your 
local efforts to these ends with those of 
State Department officials, who will be 
even more eager to help you than you 
may be to help them. I further hope you 
will shortly prevail upon the chairman 
of your local Boards of Education to at- 
tend a series of lecture-discussions to be- 
gin next month and lasting a full week — 
,to which your Superintendents also are 
invited — designed to infornr them in de- 
tail of the Regents’ Program; and for 
each and every teacher to attend a simi- 
lar series in January; and for ail teach- 
ers and school executives to attend some 
State Department-conducted Summer 
School for six weeks. 

I am further instructed by the Board 
of Regents to inform you that, begin- 

’ In a larger sense it is true don’t you think 
that, when the itrofessional employees of any 
social service themselves determine the aims and 
objectives of their organiiiation, that instant 
marks the beginning of their organiz.ation’s de- 
cline? 
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ning next fall, no teacher or public 
school administrator in this state may 
continue in office who fails to demon- 
strate standards of competency set by 
this Department in tests conducted by 
this Department. Such tests will neces- 
sarily be relatively rudimentary at first; 
by 1950 they will have helped us to dis- 
cover and reward the best pedagogy and 
character this nation affords. 

Very much more remains to be said 
and done. We will convene again this 
afternoon to pursue our Subject. For 
the present, as you leave the auditorium 
you will receive copies of “Regents’ 
Aims and Objectives for the Education 
of Youth,” together with the definitions 
of these objectives in the words of our 
illustrious Regents. These are, gentle- 
men, our sailing orders or, to change the 
figure, our professional Commandments 
— yours and mine. 

In closing, permit me merely to call 
to your attention an observation the Re- 
gents have seen fit, in their wisdom, to 
attach to the “Commandments,” more 
in the way of general advice and warn- 
ing than instruction. Here it is, let me 
read it to you: 

Ut rem in mains froducam extendam- 
que, nonne verum est, te iudice, cum fro- 
curatores cuiusvis mimsterii socialis ifsi 
decernunt ea quae id ministermm fetitu- 
rum et fersecuturum est, eo temfore 
illud ministermm ad exitium frolabi in- 
cifere?^ 


Relatively small Government expenditures for health and education 
yield a high national dividend. It is more economical to prepare peo- 
ple to earn a decent living than to care for them through relief. 
— President Truman 



The Perfect Lovers 


Richard L. Loughlin 



The perfect lovers arc not passion’s pawns; 
Tliey function inciilcnt’ly through the flesh; 
Their ecstasy is when their minds enmesli 
Or picnic on tlic soul’s refreshing lawns; 

They live in godly fashion all their clays; 

They rendezvous in wcll-ajipointed hearts; 
They keep an open house to all the arts; 

They know the therapeutic strength of praise. 
O, Angel, linger not on quivering lips 
Nor nestle trusting on the heaving breast ; 
Deny tlie thermal toucli its sightless will 
Until, beyond the sense, tlie .spirit grips; 
Unless, despite the throl), the heart’s at rest; 
For, then, subjecting self ignites a thrill. 




Afternoon of a Truant 

Margaret Hamilton Brown 


T here was a last minute scrambling 
for seats in the first-year high school 
class as the teacher entered. She was a 
small dark girl, hardly older than the 
students, but it was evident even from 
her walk that she meant business, and 
the children were quiet by the time she 
had reached her desk. 

“You are anxious to read your com- 
positions, I know,” she said, smiling. 
“But we have a visitor with us today.” 

Twenty-five heads turned toward the 
back of the room where I was sitting. 

“I think it would be nice, Carlos, if 
you would tell our guest what we are 
doing in class.” 

A tall thin boy in the second row stood 
up. He glanced shyly in my direction 
and then began talking in a low voice. 
He explained that the class was trying 
to figure out ways to earn money because 
they wanted to buy books. During the 
war they had had no books, and even 
now there were only six English texts 
for the class. For a moment he paused. 

“If one is to help his country become 
better,” he said finally, looking at me 
with grave brown eyes, “he must have 
much education — and so, we wrote com- 
positions telling how to earn the money.” 

“Yes, that’s right, Carlos, thank you. 
You may sit down.” The teacher looked 
over their heads to me, “Today we are 
going to read and discuss some of these 
ideas.” 

Immediately a pretty girl with brown 
pigtails raised her hand and jumped up 


to announce that she had discovered a 
Red Cross building where they wanted 
cleaning girls on weekends. A little boy 
said that he had been thinking it over, 
and if someone wanted to do shoe-shine 
work with him, he would lend half of 
his supplies until the new person got 
started and could pay him back. Another 
boy told about two new jobs that were 
open selling newspapers, and then other 
students followed with more sugges- 
tions. Soon there were heated discus- 
sions. 

Watching it all, I couldn’t help think- 
ing of my school days. So many people 
were just the same: the chubby class 
clown waiting happily (when he stood 
up) for the snickers which he knew were 
coming; the bright girl pointing out in 
a high nasal voice the impracticality of 
some schemes; the boy at the back of 
the room half standing in his seat and 
waving his hand frantically for fear the 
period would end before he got a chance 
to tell his plan ; and the teacher, seeing 
that everyone had a chance to speak and 
no one spoke too long. 

Unfortunately the period did end be- 
fore the discussion was finished, and the 
children started reluctantly for their 
next classes. I was considering whether 
or not to stay for the following hour 
when the teacher came over to me. 

“You are most welcome to stay for 
this period,” she said warmly, “but these 
students next are pupils from the coun- 
try. They have not yet learned well 
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English, and so we speak mostly Taga- 
log at first.” She smiled apologetically. 
“I am afraid you will not understand us. 
It is a great shame they do not teach 
English always in the country. Soon it 
will be everywhere in the Philippines I 
hope.” 

I thanked her and said that I thought 
it was wonderful so many people spoke 
English as did. I knew only “hello” and 
“thank you” in Tagalog. She smiled 
politely and asked me to say them for 
her, whereupon her eyes sparkled and 
she laughed a soft little laugh. 

“You must come back again soon to 
visit us,” she said. “Perhaps we can 
help you a little with Tagalog, and you 
will teach us much English.” 

I told her I would like to, and then, 
noticing that her class was almost filled 
with the new students, said I must be 
leaving. I had already stayed away from 
work too long. . 

As I was walking toward the main 
door of the building, Carlos came up to 
me. 

“You will return to .see us again soon, 
I hope.?” he said. 

I assured him that I would, very soon, 
and was again starting to leave when I 
noticed that he seemed as though he 
wanted to say something. 

“Our teacher . . . she is very good, do 
you not think?” 

“Yes,” I said, “she is indeed.” 

Pie looked at me slowly, and began to 
shake his head. “There is much to do 
here in the Philippines. . . .” 

“But you all have so many good 
ideas,” I said. “When I return to 
America, after my Red Cross work here 


is finished, I am going to tell the stu- 
dents there about your plans for working 
so that you can buy books.” 

For a momeirt he allowed himself a 
regular boyish grin of pleasure. Then, 
remembering his next class, he excused 
himself and hurried down the center 
aisle of the school. 

I watched him step into a class across 
from the English teacher and sit next to 
a little girl in a faded tan dress. The 
students there were watching their pro- 
fessor tack a colored world map to the 
side wall of the building. It was the 
first picture in the school. 

Suddenly I realized how different this 
high school was fi'om any I had known. 
Plerc were eight classes working to- 
gether in a single-roomed hall. They 
were separated from one another only by 
ropes tied between beams and by an 
occasional worn-out blackboard. The 
wooden walls and the rafters of the ceil- 
ing had no paint on them, and the whole 
building looked as though it might col- 
lapse at any moment. Of the floor all 
that remained were a few scattered ce- 
ment patches in the dusty ground. The 
air of the building was saturated with 
dust kicked up by the children moving 
from one class to the next. Even in the 
dim light which the windows (broken 
and patched with yellow wrapping 
paper) let in, I could see it swirling in 
the air currents. But the children seemed 
unaware of it. 

Standing in the doorway, I saw all of 
them at once: the students of the young 
English teacher leaning forward in their 
seats to hear the new English words as 
(Continued on fage 



Magna Carta Comes to the 
United States 

Jennie Esmond Wright 


T he Lacock Abbey copy of the 
Magna Carta — over 700 years old 
— is now in the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C. Its seal is an impres- 
sion of the great seal of Henry III. 

After reposing seven centuries in La- 
cock Abbey, England, in 1944 it was 
given by Miss Matilda Talbot to the 
British Museum. By special act of Par- 
liament it was loaned for two years 
to the Congressional Library being 
brought there by the Secretary of the 
British Museum. 

On December 15, 1946, Lord Iven- 
chapel, British Ambassador, in a special 
program, delivered the Charter to Mr. 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress. Miss Talbot had come all the way 
from England to attend the ceremony. 
Dr. Roscoe Pound, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, gave an address on “The Magna 
Carta and Constitutional Guarantees of 
Liberty.” 

King John, in 1215, was forced to sign 
the Charter. It was revised three times 
in the succeeding ten years. 

The Lacock Magna Carta is the one 
which was re-affirmed by Henry III in 
1225, and is now on England’s statute 
books, the chief bulwark and defense of 
her people against arbitrary power and 
tyranny. It is regarded as the inspira- 
tion of our own Constitution and Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

This is the only perfect copy of the 


final revision of the Charter in existence. 
The one other similar copy is prac- 
tically defaced by ink. 

There are four copies of the Charter 
as it was written before revision. One, 
known as the Lincoln Cathedral Magna 
Carta, after being displayed at New 
York’s World’s Fair was, in 1940, 
brought to the Congressional Library. 
Then, because of the war, it was placed 
in the Bullion, Depository at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. In January, 1946, Lord Hali- 
fax returned it to the Lincoln Cathedral. 

King John’s 16 years of reckless and 
brutal tyranny had caused a national re- 
volt. It was led by the powerful barons, 
who confederated to force him to give 
citizens justice, as the people had. few 
legal rights. At their demand for a char- 
ter of reform King John angrily replied, 
“Why do they not ask for my kingdom.? 

I will never grant such liberties as will 
make me a slave.” 

So the barons cast off their allegiance 
and took up arms against him. The King 
then asked what their demands were, 
and when told declared he would never 
grant them. He withdrew to Windsor 
Castle. 

The barons marched against London 
which, in May, 1215, they entered with- 
out any tumult. John wanted to fight, 
but found he was nearly deserted. Much 
alarmed he pretended to make peace, 
and sent word to the barons to appoint 
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a day and place to arrange matters. 

June 15 was decided upon and he 
issued to the barons a safe-conduct for 
them to meet him at Runnymede by the 
Thames River. The two factions en- 
camped on the plain, and there was 
enacted oi\e of the most significant epi- 
sodes in human history, with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury acting as inter- 
mediator in the interest of stable 
government. Conferences were opened, 
the barons presenting their grievances 
and nreans of redress. Finally, for the 
return of their homage and fealty, the 
King affixed his seal to the immortal 
document, but with no intention of hon- 
oring its provisions. 

To secure its execution John was com- 
pelled to surrender the city and Tower 
of London, to be held by the barons un- 
til he had completely executed the Char- 
ter. 

Copies of it were sent to every district 
and ordered read publicly twice a year. 

Among other things the document 
provided for habeas corjuis, the right to 
trial by jury, uniform weights and meas- 
ures, freedom of travel and freedom 
from unjust taxation. No free man was 
to be detained in prison, or deprived of 
his freehold, or outlawed, or banished, 
or in any way molested except by the 
lawful judgement of his peers and by 
the law of the land, the King himself 
being under the law. John appealed to 
the Pope, who issued an edict declaring 
Magna Carta “null and void,” excom- 
municated the barons and suspended the 
Archbishop from office. 

Soon the King repudiated the Charter 


and open war broke out. Within a year 
he was defeated, fell sick and died. His 
son and several other successors con- 
firmed tlie Charter. Runnymede is one 
of England’s historic places, visited by 
many tourists. During a sight-seeing 
automobile trip in that country we came 
to a green meadow where the guide 
said : 

“This is Runnymede, where King 
John signed Magna Carta. When the 
King had affixed to it his seal he smiled 
and spoke pleasantly to his lords about 
him, but as soon as he reached his own 
room he gave way to Ins anger, threw 
himself on the floor in a mad rage, 
gnashing his teeth and biting the rushes 
with which the floor was strewn.” The 
guide pointed out the traditional spot 
where the signing occurred. 

The importance of Magna Carta can- 
not easily be over estimated. It became 
a part of the heritage and inspiration of 
free men — the guarantee of liberty — 
the starting point of constitutional his- 
tory of tJie English speaking race, for 
the Spirit of Freedom is ever the same, 
whether at Runnymede in 1215, or in 
our owm time seven centuries later. 

It is an evidence of the friendship be- 
tween England and the United States 
that we are privileged to be hosts to this 
important visitor. Many people, includ- 
ing schools given time for the purpose, 
come to the Congressional I.ibrary to 
view three of the most important docu- 
ments in the world, the Constitution of 
the United States, the Declaration of 
Independence, and our famous guest 
document, England’s Magna Carta. 



Cicero’s Ideal State as Revealed in 
the De Legibus 

Nettie Wysor 


N ot only literary tradition but logi- 
cal sequence demanded that Cic- 
ero follow the T)e RefubUca with the 
De Legibus, Having proclaimed the 
ideal state to be the Rome of Scipio the 
Younger, it behooved him to bolster his 
position by a discussion of those legal 
enactments which had made the state 
what it was. He had showed in the De 
Refublica-j with imperfect success to be 
sure, that in her growth and develop- 
ment Rome had been mindful of that 
equilibrium of governmental principles 
which gives the fairest promise of stabil- 
ity} it remained to show in the De 
Legibus that, as in her general history 
Rome had maintained the fourth and 
best form of government, so In her laws 
specifically she had, as the ideal state, 
worked to the same end. 

I 

In the opening of the De Legibus, as 
in the companion treatise, Cicero strikes 
the same philosophical note in harking 
back to nature as the source of right and 
law. He defines law as the highest rea- 
son commanding what Is right, forbid- 
ding what is wrong. In true Ciceronian 
fashion he wobbles over his terminology, 
first reversing Plato’s dictum that law 
{lex) rests upon right (jus) and making 
justice or right rest upon law. He then 
reverses himself and says that he will 
use the term “law” in its popular mean- 


ing which enjoins in writing either a 
command or a prohibition and asks his 
readers to consider jus before any writ- 
ten law or any established state. 

With more or less careful logic he 
proceeds: Man is the only animal that 
shares reason with the gods} reason is 
right reason; right reason is law; there- 
fore men and gods both participate in 
right and law. They must then be re- 
garded as belonging to the same state; 
and, if one state is common to gods and 
men, men are related to the gods by 
ties of kinship. In the evolution of the 
race the soul, divinely begotten, was 
born. Since that stage in the develop- 
ment of mankind, there has been no race 
so barbarous that it has not reached out 
after God. Man has the same sort of 
virtue as God — virtue being nature per- 
fected. Man is not endowed merely with 
a comely body and the senses to act as 
its messengers, but with the swift power 
of thought, which enables him to look 
upon the heavens as the home of his 
soul, so to speak. All men alike, in pos- 
session of this soul-fire, this faculty of 
reason, may, by taking nature as their 
guide, arrive at virtue. Only mistaken 
conceptions lead them astray. Reason 
that is given by nature is right reason, 
and right reason, commanding what Is 
right, forbidding what is wrong, is law; 
therefore law is given by nature; and if 
law, then right also. 
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The next step in the discussion is 
prefaced by the remark that the object 
of this rendering unto nature the things 
that are hers is to strengthen and stabil- 
ize states and to make the people sound. 
For, he goes on, if punishment or the 
fear of it rather than conscience deters 
men from wrongdoing or if only per- 
sonal interest prompts men to acts of 
kindness, then justice, or right, does not 
exist at all. Furthermore, if right is es- 
tablished by the votes of the people and 
the decrees of judges, it would be right 
to steal, to bear false witness, or to com- 
mit any other sin, provided only that the 
aforesaid votes and decrees approved it. 
If votes can thus change the nature of 
things and make right out of wrong, 
why can they not also make good out of 
evil? Pressing the argument forces us 
to sec that we can distinguish a good law 
from a bad one only by the norm of na- 
ture; and if good and evil are judged by 
nature, they arc principles of nature. 

In like manner are things honorable 
and base to be judged. Variety of opin- 
ion, however, is disturbing. For exam- 
ple, to the Epicurean the trustworthiness 
of the senses is unimpeachable, the de- 
light arising from them the highest 
good; whereas to another those things 
that seem different to different people 
— and not always the same to the same 
people — arc deemed untrustworthy. 

In our attitude toward truth we can- 
not be blinded by parents, poets, or the 
stage, bend us as they will when our 
years are tender. Right and every noble 
thing must be sought spontaneously — 
and in the scorn of consequence. All good 
men love right for its own sake. To seek 
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a reward for righteousness is in itself 
most unrighteous. A mind that does so 
is deformed. Indeed, if virtue is sought 
for other reasons, it must be that some- 
thing else is better than virtue. Money 
perhaps? or honor? or health? or 
beauty? or pleasure? Nay, it is in scorn- 
ing these very things that virtue is best 
seen. They arc advantages, not good in 
themselves, just as their opposites are 
disadvantages and not evil in them- 
selves. 

Now as to learning how to live, wis- 
dom, the mother of all good arts, not 
only teaches us all other things but 
teaches us to know ourselves, tic who 
knows himself will do and think what is 
worthy of the gift of the gods. And 
when wisdom has interju-eted all nature 
— what is short and fleeting and what is 
divine and eternal — its possessor be- 
comes a citizen of the whole world. Thus 
wisdom and the love of wisdom [fhilo- 
sop/tid) bind us to fulfill the. obligations 
resting upon us because of our kinship 
to the gods. 

At this juncture, Atticus remarks that 
the discussion challenges universal atten- 
tion. We must agree that it does. But 
in the commentary on the laws Cicero 
never transcends Rome, l ie exalts the 
fading mistress of the world as the home 
of jurisprudence. In her immortal self- 
hood she incorporates natural, canon, 
and civil law. But it is not Rome as she 
actually was that Cicero depicts; it is 
Rome the dear city of his dreams when, 
as a youth, without recommendation of 
ancestors, he had dared to look with 
unabashed, aspiring gaze upon the fasces 
and the curule chair. His love of Rome 
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and of the political party with which he 
had identified himself forced him back 
upon the philosophical principles dis- 
cussed in the first book of De Legibus. 

II 

In the second book Cicero again em- 
phasizes the nature of law as in its 
finality the reason of God. Before any 
laws were written the right reason of 
high Jove was the first law, commanding 
what was right, forbidding what was 
wrong. The sin of Tarqiiinius Sextus 
did not rest upon any written law but 
upon an inherent principle of right and 
wrong. The laws of men must aim at 
being in accord with the law of nature, 
which emanates from the eternal mind. 
A state without -law is not a state; conse- 
quently, laws by which men live must 
be regarded, from the standpoint of 
utility, as of the utmost importance. 

Before taking up the laws themselves, 
Cicero quotes Plato as saying that it be- 
longs to the province of law to use per- 
suasion as well as force and argues that, 
if citizens look upon the gods as the 
rulers of the world, knowing the 
thoughts and intents of man’s heart and 
keeping a reckoning of their deeds, 
good and bad, they will have a right at- 
titude toward being governed. No one 
would be so arrogant as to think that 
right reason lies in himself rather than 
in the divine mind, or that those things 
which he must use his highest reason 
to grasp — the courses of the stars, the 
succession of day and night, the seasons, 
the whole round of nature — are set in 
motion without reason. The distinction 
between God and nature is not precisely 
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drawn, but the drift of the argument is 
clear, based upon Stoic principles. The 
connection between such subtleties and 
the XII Tables, awaited the explanation 
of more sophisticated philosophers. 

Passing on to the laws proper, Cicero 
devotes the latter part of Book II to the 
archaic enactments of the XII Tables 
concerning religion. Who, then, were 
the gods of the Romans.? They are classi- 
fied under three heads: First, the gods 
who had always been so regarded; sec- 
ond, heroes whose merits had exalted 
them to heaven; third, personified vir- 
tues — a theological conception which 
necessitated a multiplicity of priests and 
a burdensome ritual. The ritual, while 
it emphasized the letter of the law, 
often suggested as well real reverence 
and sincere belief. To take an example, 
the law reads: They shall come before 
the gods caste, and Cicero explains that 
the word caste refers primarily to the 
mind. No ritualistic ablutions could wash 
away a mental stain. God is pleased with 
righteousness. The parallelism with He- 
brew thought is apparent. Again, in com- 
menting on the law that shrines shall 
be raised to those virtues by which heroes 
become gods, Cicero says that such tem- 
ples are erected in order that men may 
think of them as established in their 
hearts. As an example of a proper virtue 
to be set up as a divinity Sfes is com- 
mended, since it is by expectation of 
good that one plucks up courage in times 
of uncertainty and doubt. Roman prac- 
ticality has here its deepest interpreta- 
tion, and, again, the Hebrew phrase sug- 
gests itself: “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” 
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Discussion of the laws and science of 
augury, laws regulating gifts to the 
gods, and laws about the manes is note- 
worthy. Cicero must have found little 
comfort here in turning from the liv- 
ing present to the dead past. The time 
had come when augurs thrust their 
tongues into their cheeks as a sinister 
acknowledgement of religious hocus- 
pocus. The bearing of the canon law 
upon the ideal state was fancied rather 
than real. Cicero could not stem the tide 
of corruption by noble disquisitions on 
the philosophy of true citizenship. The 
government had already become the 
football of party and faction; men whose 
ancestors, patrician in heart as well as in 
blood, had preserved the commonwealth 
by moderation were now going with the 
tide, seeking their own interests. The 
better class had become no better than 
the rest, and might had usurped the 
throne of right. If Cicero did not see 
the political situation as clearly as Julius 
Caesar did, he at least dimly saw it. 
There was a certain wistfulness in his 
voice, lifted up in the vain hope of stir- 
ring the consciences of his countrymen 
while yet there was time. He was doubt- 
ful of his own position and full of sor- 
row for his misgoverned country. But 
If his voice was wistful, and almost soli- 
tary, It was courageous and thoroughly 
Roman. 

Ill 

The introduction to the third book 
proclaims in praise of the civil law that 
the ideal government of the De Repih- 
Uca, illustrated in the Roman Republic 
of Scipio the Younger, can best be real- 
ized and maintained by the civil laws of 
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Rome. In the main, it is the Rome of 
his own lifetime whose laws Cicero is 
defending. Defining the magistrate as a 
speaking law and the law as a silent 
magistrate, he asserts that God, law, 
magistrates, and people are bound to- 
gether by an inherent sense of authority 
on the one hand, and of obedience on the 
other. He tlien proceeds to the laws, 
and, as in the historical retrospect of the 
De Refuhlka, so here the preponderance 
of authority is seen to be In favor of the 
patrician element, although there Is, the- 
oretically, a substantial showing of 
checks upon its power. Censors are to 
supervise the morals of the senate, trib- 
unes are to safeguard the liberties of 
the people, senators arc enjoined to be 
patterns of virtue, class privileges and 
bribery arc prohibited, and the people 
arc to elect magistrates and pass laws 
without restrictions. But the consuls are 
to have absolute power, unless in time 
of war they are superseded by a dictator; 
the decrees of the senate are to be im- 
perative; and the votes of the people are 
to be cast hy an open syslon. Patricians 
by a policy of intimidation could easily 
turn such a system to their own advan- 
tage. 

Cicero discusses the tribunicial power 
at some length In a lively debate with 
Quintus, enlarging upon the ruthless 
methods of force and violence by which 
the peace of the state had been upset 
and commending the constitution of 
Sulla in that it had put a check upon the 
tribunes. vVt the same time he declares 
that the ofiice of tribune had preserved 
the state from outbursts of the mob 
far more disastrous than the riots caused 
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by the ambitions of a Gracchus. All this 
pertains, not to the republic of Scipio but 
to the succeeding generation and to 
Cicero’s own times. His main purpose, 
he says, is not primarily the examination 
of old laws but, with these as a basis, 
the making of better ones. This involves 
discussion of the senator as an example 
of virtuous living and the question of se- 
cret balloting. Cicero, be it said to his 
credit, had never held his peace on the 
corruption of the aristocz'acy, but he 
clings tenaciously to the idea that the 
reform of even a few of them would 
save the state; and the secret ballot 
would be no disadvantage to a nobility 
innocent of the giving of bribes! 

Cicero’s ideal state, then, turns out to 
be a very real one, real alas! in its de- 
cay, and Cicero, grown old in the service 
of the aristocratic party, pathetically en- 
deavors to stand by it, in spite of the 
fact that a senate made up mainly of 
apathetic incompetents, dishonest graft- 
ers, ambitious schemers, and vain nin- 
compoops had ceased to function and 
things were held together merely be- 
cause, when the machinery of govern- 
ment is once set in motion, it tends to 
keep muddling along, whatever hap- 
pens. 

But the stern path of duty at the end 
of which ideal statesmen hope to find 
heaven lay untrodden, and Cicero’s 
noble efforts to regenerate his country- 
men ended in futility. His message is 
rather to the ages and need not be lost 
on the twentieth century. Had he read 
his own times more correctly, perhaps 
the ages would not have gained so much. 
Zielinski says he is one of those striking 


figures whose life really begins at his 
death. Indeed, early Christian ethics is 
charged with the influence of Cicero. St. 
Augustine is said to have been converted 
by reading Hortensius, and St. Jerome 
found it impossible to stifle the cry of 
his heart, “Thou art not a Christian, 
thou art a Ciceronian.” Later, it is the 
De Senectute in which world-worn 
Dante finds solace; and if the charm, 
romance, and haunting mysteiy of Ver- 
gil made him rather than Cicero the 
classical touchstone of the Middle Ages, 
it was partly because, as Sandy suggests 
in his Harvard Lectures^ the Latin 
Fathers had so appropriated Cicero as to 
rob him of the prestige that rightly be- 
longed to him. 

The value of the De Legibus, as of 
the De Refublkay lies in its moral as- 
pect. The government and the party to 
which Cicero gave his talents and his life 
are gone with the wind, but his ethical 
teachings taken over by the Christian 
Church have so shaped modern political 
achievement that our best statesmen are 
in a very real sense Ciceronians. 

IV 

Cicero’s detractors have said that he 
was a mere trimmer in politics, that his 
halting and hedging, his timidity and in- 
consistency, savor of insincerity. Perhaps 
he was a little tainted. Perhaps most of 
us are. But surely there is a better ex- 
planation of Cicero than this. In the 
first place, he was a man of letters. His 
political ideals had their origin in the 
character of his mind and in his Greek 
education. It was against Cicero’s nature 
to be too sure of his ground. Vivacious 
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and imaginative before ever so stubborn 
an array of facts, he was an adept in 
changing his mind because his nimble 
spirit discerned so many different points 
of view. On the other hand, his modera- 
tion, which is at the heart of his political 
ideals, is “a candle to his merits.” He 
hated extremes in an age of extremes. 
Witness his humaneness to slaves and 
provincials. It pained him that Romans 
should delight in the brutal exhibitions 
of the amphitheatre. 

This same moderation, which made 
him the logical candidate for the consul- 
ship (63 B.C.), caused him to pursue a 
course that failed to satisfy the aristo- 
crats, while his obsession that the good- 
ness of the patricians of the elder time 
still clung to their descendants suffi- 
ciently to make their leadership the hope 
of the Republic made him quite as un- 


acceptable to the democrats. The old 
regime, corrupt and incompetent, and 
revolution were alike monsters at the 
throats of his countrymen, and Cicero, 
standing between them, heeded by 
neither, is at once a pathetic and heroic 
figure. He did not see, as Julius Caesar 
saw, the necessity for a change of gov- 
ernment; he -saw only the infinite pity of 
the fall of the Republic. Like Cato in 
the Pharsalia^ his cry was, “0 Rome, I 
will not forsake thee until that I have 
held thee dead in my arms.” We may 
wonder, as we follow him through the 
civil war, if his political ideals did not 
suffer a shock from which they could 
not have recovered, even liad he escaped 
Antony’s fatal list; but wc can have no 
doubt that the patriotism of the great 
orator and his dev(.)tion to the Eternal 
City sustained him to the tragic end. 


AFTERNOON OF A TRUANT 

( Continucii from ) 


she pronounced them with an encourag- 
ing smile, more classes on both sides of 
the room behind her, children bending 
over their desks to write or getting up 
to recite; the girl next to Carlos raising 
her hand and standing up so that I 
could see the bright red sash she had 
tied gaily about her thin waist; Carlos 
still looking at the teacher’s map, and— 


I wondered— thinking of traveling to 
America someday? 1 wished I could see 
his face, but he was turned away, and I 
had to leave. It was getting late and they 
would be. wondering at headquarters 
what had happened to me. 

Softly I stole through the door and 
went cjuictly out into the Manila after- 
noon. 



A Teacher Philosophizes 


Isabelle 

S OME people believe that the war has 
produced a new psychological phe- 
nomenon, the overseas veteran. Books 
and periodicals describe the reactions of 
the ex-GI. There is a tendency to group 
all as a class and to prescribe the same 
general treatment for the entire group. 
If the millions of servicemen are psy- 
chologically alike, then the problems of 
American life are easy to solve. If all 
want permanent peace, a world organiza- 
tion, jobs, a desire to forget their war ex- 
periences, we may concentrate on these 
aims and try to reach them to the best 
of our ability. If the war has given to 
society a group with similar reactions to 
stimuli, these reactions may be con- 
trolled. Unfortunately for the optimist, 
there are as many different personalities 
among veterans as among non-veterans. 
The experiences of the war have affected 
the GI very differently. Now, months 
after discharge from the service, one has 
problems, one will never admit that any 
problems exist j one has learned much 
from experience, one has learned noth- 
ing; one has become tolerant of various 
races, creeds and beliefs, one who was 
tolerant has acquired prejudice. 

A high school teacher comes into con- 
tact with hundreds of boys. Many of 
these, when discharged from the serv- 
ice, visit the high school from which 
they have graduated. A few case stud- 
ies illustrate the effect or lack-of-effect 
of the war experiences on these boys. 
Case i. A 1 was a football player who 


J. Levi 

left high school for a large out-of-town 
university. He received an athletic 
scholarship, but passed very few courses 
in two years. However, he played foot- 
ball and, as at high school, was a favor- 
ite with students and many teachers. He 
entered the army, served over seas, was 
discharged as a corporal. He married 
and is now playing football at the local 
university. He is preparing for football 
coaching. The five years of absence from 
his high school seem to have made prac- 
tically no changes in the young man. His 
pleasant disposition, lack of polish, poor 
English, and generally low intelligence 
have not changed. Strange to say, he 
seems to be working very hard at his 
college work and is making good grades. 

Case 2 . Richard was a slow, quiet boy 
who , graduated in the lower half of his 
class. He prepared his assignments as 
directed, but seemed to have no interest 
in anything. His main characteristic was 
his honesty. Richard, on discharge from 
the navy, immediately secured a job 
suited to his ability. However, he has 
become much interested in politics; he 
hopes that the high schools are teaching 
adequately the advantages of democracy. 
On questioning, he explained that in 
many of the lonely hours on board ship, 
a group of sailors discussed world prob- 
lems. Richard said, “You know I re- 
membered much of my high school 
work and I was a leader of the discus- 
sion.” 

Case 3. Will, a negro boy, was a bril- 
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liant scholai-, of fine character, and an 
athlete. Will received a scholarship to 
the local university where he won let- 
ters in several sports in the two years 
before liis enlistment. Because of his in- 
telligence, he had been sought by a local 
negro organization and had joined it. 
His social and political activities then 
began to interfere with his studies, but 
he enlisted Mfore much harm had been 
done. During his years of service, he 
won a basketball letter from the Uni- 
versity of Florence, Italy, but did not 
rise in the service above the rank of 
sergeant. ITe is now back at the univer- 
sity. He has been awarded letters in 
three major sports and at the close of 
the football season was tapped for a 
national activities honor society. With 
one exception, Will Is the only negro 
student in the United States in this or- 
ganization. Will has dropped completely 
his former militant activities against race 
discriminations. The football team, of 
which he was the most valuable player, 
was invited to play at one of the Bowls in 
the South. Since Will could not play, 
a drive was started at the university to 
decline the invitation. Will personally 
went to the Vice-President’s office and 
asked that the invitation be accepted, 
since “he did not wish to keep the other 
boys from playing the game.” 

Case 4. Gene was an average student, 
of pleasing personality, honest, and hel]> 
ful. He served in six campaigns and 
wrote rather regularly to several of his 
high school teachers. Upon his dis- 
charge, he got a job, and sold various 
articles to friends and teachers. After 


several weeks when no goods appeared 
for which he had been paid, Gene was 
discovered to be working a money-get- 
ting racket. Many teachers and friends 
could not believe the truth until his 
mother, a poor hard-working widow, 
tried to make good his thefts. 

Case 5. At one of the city’s large high 
schools, busses had been rented to take 
students to a ball game. The assistant 
principal of the school discovered several 
students who had cut classes, hiding in 
the busses. Fie ordered them back to 
their classes and assigned them to de- 
tention room. Imagine his surprise, 
when the driver of one of the busses 
soundly berated liim, using this argu- 
ment; “I’m a veteran j I fought in 
FAiro[ic and Asia to give these kids their 
freedom. Who arc you to take it from 
them?” 

From these cases, only a few from the 
great army of returned veterans, one 
may sec that all ex-service men are not 
alike in what they have learned or in 
what they have not learned. Many 
of these young men would have be- 
haved in the same way, regardless of 
service records. There is one danger in 
this post war period that we hoped the 
war would eliminate. Flate organiza- 
tions appealing to the veterans are ap- 
pearing. Some of these organizations 
rely on malice and prejudice for their 
jirograms. Name-calling Is rearing its 
ugly head. Both majority and minority 
groups have become more conscious of 
discrimination. I.et’s hope a depression 
will not cause many veterans to join 
these discriminatory organizations. 



Some Aspects of Perry’s Theory of 
Value with Their Implications 
for Education 


Gale E. 

T hrough the efforts of such men 
as Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Newton science was able to win its in- 
dependence in that area having to do 
with physical phenomena. From a 
methodological standpoint, Galileo and 
his successors found values to be irrele- 
vant to their work. As a result the realm 
of values continued under the domina- 
tion of the church and the bifurcation 
of nature was perpetuated. But once 
having established its foundations and 
verified the assumption that the physical 
world could be viewed as an orderly one, 
the findings and conclusions of science 
brought about an undermining of the 
authority of the Church which eventu- 
ally led to the belief that man was a 
rational being and that, therefore, a 
rational order of society based on human 
nature was possible. This along with in- 
creasing Interests in an expanding com- 
merce and new knowledge about other 
peoples resulting from commercial activ- 
ities effected and continually widened 
a breach between temporal affairs and 
the eternal, transcendent values by which 
ecclesiastical authority had governed 
these temporal aspects of life. Cultural 
and social tensions arising from such 
conditions and aggravated by deplorable 
conditions among the lower classes even- 
tually came to a climax as exemplified 
by the French Revolution. 


Jensen 

Through the rebuilding of certain 
social institutions the cultural and social 
tensions characterized by the revolu- 
tionary spasms of the i8th and early 
19th centuries were to some degree 
lessened. However, social re-unification 
was by no means completed. Toward 
this end the newly rising social sciences 
were of little aid for while they were 
based upon the principle of man’s con- 
tinuity with nature they stringently ad- 
hered to the mechanical concepts and 
the older and less adequate methods of 
the physical sciences, a practice which 
led to the exclusion of all value content 
from their subject matter. Thus, the 
problem of value, the seat of existing 
social conflict, continued to be excluded 
from objective, scientific study. In the 
meantime, before any universally ac- 
cepted pattern of social values could be 
moulded, the investigations of the 
physical sciences increasingly stimulated 
by the problems of industry and com- 
merce were being carried into new areas 
at an accelerated rate. The application of 
the findings of these sciences to industry 
and commerce brought about radical 
cultural changes in the form of power 
machinery and industrial and commer- 
cial organization. These changes in turn 
led to social arrangements which were 
not only often in conflict with the social 
values on which the revolutions of the 
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1 8th and 1 9th centuries were predicated, 
but wherein most of the long accumu- 
lated and established social behavior 
norms of Western culture proved in- 
adequate, Gradually the general prob- 
lem facing society shifted from that of 
gaining the minimum necessities for life 
to that of distributing adequate quanti- 
ties of goods in a manner that would 
make possible for all the attainment of 
the envisioned ways of living. Under 
these conditions social conflict and ten- 
sion became a relatively permanent 
rather than a temporary characteristic 
of Western society. And with the de- 
cline of Church authority and a corre- 
sponding increase in secular interests 
value theories reflecting the tenor of the 
times emerged. Some tended to empha- 
size the empirical aspect of value, some 
the rational. Some maintained a tran- 
scendent setting, others shifted to a 
naturalistic one. Some gave value a rela- 
tive status, others conceived value in ab- 
solute terms. 

Now when one desires to utilize 
theory as a means to intelligent practice 
and is at the same time confronted with 
a number of theories, there arises the 
problem of making a choice among 
them. That is, the question arises as to 
which one is valid. Ultimately, of 
course, the validation of any scientific 
theory rests upon the degree to which it 
is empirically verified through extensive 
testing. The rejection or acceptance of a 
theory on this basis, however, is no easy 
task and, therefore, may extend over a 
considerable period of time. But practi- 
cal affairs cannot be brought to a halt 
until the validity of the theories in- 
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volved is determined. In the affairs of 
everyday living and practices decisions 
must be made. Thus, if theory is to be 
utilized for making intelligent decisions 
in connection with ever-rising practical 
problems, one often times is forced to 
rely primarily upon critical thought as 
the best available means for making a 
choice among theories. In endeavoring 
to make a choice among theories (i) one 
can evaluate the theories in terms of the 
extent to which their underlying as- 
sumptions agree with or are based upon 
the accepted findings of the various 
sciences; ( 2 ) one can endeavor to deter- 
mine the possible fruitfulness of the 
various theories in terms of being able 
to make deductions from them; and 
(3) one can evaluate the implication of 
the theories for practice by determining 
the degree of agreement between such 
implications and empirically established 
practices. However, before critical analy- 
ses can be undertaken an endeavor must 
be made to set forth clear-cut restate- 
ments of the various theories in order 
to gain ati adequate understanding of 
them; and if their implications for a 
particular practice arc to be evaluated, 
such implications must be drawn. It is 
just such a function that this article is 
meant to serve for R. B. Perry’s theory 
of value. 

From the standpoint of the educa- 
tional practitioner who endeavors to uti- 
lize theory certain aspects of a value 
theory are of fundamental importance. 
First, there is the question of how value 
arises. Second, there arises the problem 
of the role of thought in the valuation 
process, i.e., the function of thought in 
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the determination of the “better” and 
the reconstruction of values. Third, 
there is the important question relating 
to the way social conflicts are resolved. 
Fourth, there is the matter of the ulti- 
mate or highest good. These aspects of 
Perry’s value theory along with their 
implications for education will be con- 
sidered in turn. 

I 

Turning to the first aspect for con- 
sideration, that of how value arises 
(value in the generic sense), it may be 
said that Perry’s theory is a naturalistic 
and relativistic one in that (i) it is 
based upon and ( 2 ) deals with value in 
terms relative to the motor-affective 
attitudes of an organism. This attitude 
he designates as “interest.”’ By his defini- 
tion value is “that special character of 
an object which consists in the fact that 
interest is taken in it.”“ In other words, 
value arises or is conferred upon an 
object only in those situations in which 
interest is present. From this it is at 
once apparent that if one is to determine 
Perry’s conception as to the nature of 


’ Perry, R. B. General Theory of Value. New 
York: Long'inans, Green and Company, 1926. p. 
27. “In discussing the definition of value, we shall 
be dealing constantly with the motor-affective 
life; that is to say, with instinct, desire, feeling, 
will and all tlieir family of states, acts and atti- 
tudes. It is necessary therefore to have a term 
which may be used to refer to what is character- 
istic to thi.s strain of life and mind, which shall 
be sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all of its 
varities. . . . The term interest is most accepta- 
ble. . . .” 

’ li/Vi., p. 124. 
p. 1 15. 

* Ibid., p. 277. I 

° For Perryls concepts concerning the nature 
of feeling- see Theory, p. *76-93. 


value, it is first necessary to determine 
what he conceives the nature of interest 
to be. 

Interest, as has been seen, is a motor- 
affective attitude. What, then, does 
Perry mean by motor-affective attitude? 
In its positive form, it is one of viewing 
something with favor, and therefore, to 
be for it and seek to freserve it. In its 
negative form, it is one of viewing some- 
thing with disfavor, and, therefore, to 
avoid it and seek to prevent or destroy 
it. “It is to this all-pervasive character- 
istic of the motor-affective life, this 
state, act, attitude or disposition of favor 
or disfavor’^ that he purposes to desig- 
nate as interest.® 

Now to be for or against something 
denotes a tendency to do something or 
to act. Therefore, Perry emphasizes the 
motor aspect of attitudes. Apparently 
his concern with the affective aspect is 
only with its contribution to the impulse 
to act. Feelings, he points out, are not 
necessarily associated with interest in the 
way he defines the term. For feelings 
“denotes not only an attitude for and 
against, but also a state with an intro- 
spective content” of pleasure-pain.'’ And 
this internal content can itself become 
the object of interest, i.e., the pleasure- 
pain feelings within the body can be 
sought or avoided for themselves.® That 
these feelings may accompany interest 
is to be acknowledged, but they can not 
be regarded as the same as interest for 
to Perry it is the active, impulsive atti- 
tude that provides the constitutive prin- 
ciple of value. 

Now while interest as the impulse to 
act does have a biological basis which is 
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applicable to all forms of life,® it is only 
at the human level that it gives rise to 
valued At this level interest is some- 
thing more than purely impulsive tend- 
encies to act for here there is present 
consciously directed tendencies or se- 
lected modes of action. This character- 
istic may perhaps be discovered to some 
extent in other forms of life/ but it 
particularly marks or pervades the be- 
havior of man. This feature so promi- 
nent in man Perry calls “propicience” 
(or foresight) which is the ability to 
anticipate something, to expect, to be 
guided in one’s actions by what may be 
foreseen." The ability to anticipate, to 

"Sec Theory, Cli. VI. 

'ibid., p. I So. “The living: org.inism provides 
the context of interest, but until mind .ippe.vrs we 
do not recognize tlwt specific type or org.Tnic 
complexity which is peculi.irly ch.iracteristic of 
human behavior, and whose diverse modes furnish 
the data of the sciences of value.” 

"ibid., p. 177. 

"Ibid., p. 180. “Although spontaneity, or- 
ganization, individu.ality and adaptation [charac- 
terhstics of an organism which constitute the bio- 
logic.al basis of interest or the impulse to act] 
may serve to distinguish life in the broad sense, 
they do not adequately provide for its moral, 
economic, and cultunal developments. That which 
is lacking in the strictly biological picture h,as 
been . . . termed ‘propicience,’ and consists in 
the capacity to act in the light of expectuations.” 
See, also, p. 192-3. 

"‘Ibid; p. 182. “‘Higher’ or qualified forms 
of interest, such as design, self realization, the 
love of Cod, . . . imply something more than 
spontaneity, organization, tendency, and adapta- 
tion. . . . They clearly imply the capacity to 
form ideas, or to see the meaning of things and 
events, or to pass judgment, or to imagine ideals. 
. . .” Sec, also, p. i 76-9 

"Jbid; p. 235. 

Ibid; p. 183-5. See, .also, p. 203-.3. 

” See, Theory, p. 209. See, also, p. 193. 
Purposive, anticipated (characteristics of inter- 
ested behavior) behavior denotes intelligent ac- 
tion or behavior for intelligent behavior is acting 
with attempted foresight. 

Ibid., p. 183. See, also, p. 209-12. 
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expect, to foresee being cognitive in 
nature, Perry, therefore, recognizes the 
intellect as a factor in the interested act 
and so asserts that interest cannot be 
considered apart from cognition.^” Thus, 
an interested response for Perry is one 
which “in the general sense is perfor- 
mance for the sake of its consequences, 
or performance determined by what the 
agent expects as a result of it.^’ 

Now an action or response undertaken 
by the organism must be initiated and so 
attention now turns to Perry’s concept 
termed the “governing propensity.” It 
is the governing propensity which 
affords the originating stimuli to action 
and as such is to be regarded as that 
phase or aspect of the motor-affective 
life which not only initiates the perfor- 
mance, but, also, determines the direc- 
tion and kind of activity to be under- 
taken. In other words, it is that “deter- 
mining tendency or ‘general set’ which 
is at any one time in control of the or- 
ganism.’”" This “determining tendency” 
has at its basis some desire or need. 

In partial summation it may now be 
said that interested (or purposive)’® 
action is always undertaken in the antic- 
ipation of certain consequences, i.e., in 
order to attain some object (or set of 
conditions). This object corresponds to 
some unfulfilled phase of the govern- 
ing propensity. “An act is interested in so 
far as its occurrence is due to the agree- 
ment between its acconifanying oxfecta- 
tion and the unfulfilled phases of a 
governing fropensity.'"'' And so we may 
say at this point that the only way value 
can be ascribed to anything is for it to 
have been anticipated during a response 
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the organism undertakes to satisfy some 
unfulfilled phase of a governing pro- 
pensity. For an object to become antic- 
ipated is to say that value has arisen 
because to act with anticipation is to act 
with interest. 

As was previously seen, in addition to 
the factor or element of interest there 
enters into every interested act or re- 
sponse an element of cognition, i.e., 
according to Perry, every interested re- 
sponse is composed of an act of interest 
and an act of cognition. Grammatically 
analyzed, both the act of interest and 
the act of cognition are divisible into 
an index and a fredicate. In the case of 
cognition the index is that which is 
judged about)^ and in the case of interest 
the index is that of which something is 
desired. In cognition the predicate is 
that which is judged about the index, 
and in interest the predicate is that which 
is desired of the index. Now the stmc- 

” Perry terms this fhe “act of indication.” See 
Theory, p. 329. 

“ This is the act of predication. Sec Theory 
p. 329- 

” See Theory, p. 344. 

P'or example, one may expect, judjjc, or be- 
lieve something- will or will not take place and 
yet not be interested in whether it does or does 
not. 

“ Ibid., p. 346. “This cognitive factor which 
is essential to interest as such, or which mediates 
the interest as a whole, may be termed an interest- 
judgment. . . .” The interest-judgment should not 
be confused with a judgment of vaiue (or inter- 
est) for the latter to Perry is an ex ■post facto 
judgment wiiich is concerned with determining 
whether interest did or did not exist in a particu- 
lar situation. See, also, p. 352-5. 

^ Ibid., p. 319. 

“ See Theory, p. 349, “All interests are medi- 
ated by an interest-judgment,” and p. 358, “It is 
true that he must be aware of the object of his 
interest in order that he shall be interested,” and 
p. 285, “Every interested act has a reason, for 
every interest has at least one mediating judgment, 
namely, the interest-judgment.” 
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ture of interest' and cognition (judge- 
ment) may be said to be similar, the 
difference being that in the case of in- 
terest the bringing about or establish- 
ing of the predicate (that which is 
desired of the index) either does or does 
not fulfill the unfulfilled phase of the 
governing propensity. 

As a means of furthering understand- 
ing, an analysis of cognition may be 
made apart from interest. In an inter- 
ested response it was seen that one aspect 
of anticipation was expectation, i.e., the 
fulfillment of a desire (the unfulfilled 
phase of the governing propensity) was 
not only anticipated (in the sense of 
desired) but was also expected. It is 
around this factor of expectation that the 
act of cognition centers. Unlike interest, 
cognition is a disinterested act in that it 
is concerned only with determining 
whether that which is expected does or 
does not come about.^® This act of 
cognition Perry calls the “interest-judg- 
ment” and its function is that of “medi- 
ating” the act of interest,^® i.e., it 
mediates in the sense that it gets the 
individual ready to act in a certain way 
as a result of his believing that what is 
expected will take place. If what he be- 
lieves will take place (i) actually does 
take place, the expectation may be said 
to be fulfilled, and (2) if it does not 
take place, the judgment or expectation 
provokes surfrise?° Therefore, that 
which distinguishes an act of cognition 
from an act of interest is that the former 
may take place, independently of inter- 
est, but an act of interest must always 
contain an element of cognition, the 
mediating interest-judgment.®"- In other 
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words, while interest seeks and works to 
bring about the object which is desired, 
judgment is not concerned with bringing 
about the existence of the desired object, 
but merely with whether it will or not 
come into existenced“ And in the case 
of interest if what is desired ( i ) actually 
is brought about,““ the interest may be 
said to be satisfied, and (2) if it is not 
brought about, the interest is said to be 
disaffointed.^* 

In Perry’s theory, then, we see that 
in interested behavior that while cog- 
nition (judgment) must be present in 
order for value to arise, it is not the 
judgment but the interest (those motor- 
affective attitudes of favor or disfavor) 
that confers value upon some object. 

II 

In the discussion dealing with Perry’s 
account of the rise of value we saw that 
while it is the interest that gives value to 
an object, the cognitive factor played an 
integral part, i.e., the interest-judgment 
“mediated” or governed an interested 
response in the sense that it attempted 

“For Perry’s example of this see Theory, p. 
2U-6- 

That is, if the tmfiilfillecl phase of (he pov- 
ernitip propensity is fulfilled. 

yb'd., p. 345 - 

“See Theory, p. 19-20, and p. 595-8. 

*” See Theory, p. 606-y, “When a subject 
knowinp two pleasures takes the one and fore- 
poes the other, he establishes between them the 
relation of ‘preferred to,’ or ‘better than’; and 
by extendinp tlie ranpe of comparison he may 
create anionp all the ple.asiires which he knows a 
comprehensive order of f reference within which 
each pleasure has its determinate relations anil 
intervals of .superiority and inferiority to all the 
rest.” 

^ Ibid., p, 599. “It is the interest which con- 
fers value on the object, and it must also be the 
interest which confers the amount of the value.” 

“See Theory, p. 615 f. 
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to determine whether the interest would 
or would not be fulfilled. That interest 
and cognition were closely related, Perry 
admitted, but, nevertheless, he insisted 
that in a value situation the two are to 
be kept distinct from one another. There- 
fore, in considering Perry’s thought as 
related to the aspect of the role of cog- 
nition in the valuation process and the 
two problems considered thereunder, 
this cleavage must be kept in mind. 

Now the study of the better, which 
Perry terms the study of comparative 
value, is for him an entirely different 
subject from that of generic value."® 
The better is more in the sense of more 
good and the criterion of better, there- 
fore, involves the jneaning of good plus 
the meaning of more. More to Perry 
means greater in amount. To speak of 
an object as being better, then, means 
that an object has the characteristic of 
good in a greater amount than some 
other object. Thus, the standard of good 
is a quantitative one. However, it is not 
a quairtitativc standard iir a numerical 
sense, i.e., one object cannot be con- 
sidered as being so many more times as 
valuable as another. Rather, it means 
that values can be given an order or 
placed on a scale of preference.'''" This 
preference decides where an object will 
be placed in the scale of values for just 
as interest alone gives rise to value, it 
will be the timount of interest that de- 
termines the amount of value.'"’ 

The standards by which Perry pur- 
poses to measure interests are “inten- 
sity,” “preference,” and “inclusive- 
ness”.“ By Intensity is meant the degree 
or amount of command an interest pos- 
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sessed over the physiological functions 
of the. organism at a particular time.““ 
By preference Perry means the choosing 
by an interest of one in particular of its 
various eligible objects rather than some 
other one.''" And no matter what the 
intensity of the interest may be, this 
choice by an interest of one object over 
another confers “betterncss” on the ob- 
ject chosen, for this choice denotes that 
the object possesses greater funess for 
fulfilling the governing propensity. By 
inclusiveness is meant the number of in- 
terests satisfied by an object. For ex- 
ample, if an object satisfies more than 
one interest, it contains the value of the 
first interest plus the value of each of 
the others and in this sense is better than 
an object which satisfies but a single in- 
terest."' The more interests satisfied by 
an object, the better the object is. 

Perry considers these standards to be 
independently variable as they represent 
the measurement of different magni- 
tudes and therefore, are not reducible to 
any one scale.'’" However, if they are to 
be applied or used concurrently, there 
is an order in which this should be done. 
“Since Intensity interferes with prefer- 
ence (for example, the intensely thirsty 

’“See Theory, p. 626-33, especially p. 630. 

’“See Theory, p. 634.-5. “That an interest 
exhibits jneference anions' its elia'ible objects, or 
that these objects arc more or less eligible, ap- 
pears to be as fundamental a feature of interest 
as its liaviiifr objects at all. Interest not only 
selects its objects from among the objects of the 
environment, but select.s amonfr its objects.” 

’"Ibid., p. 647. “Tliis is the same principle 
which is implied in the fact that a universe with 
an interest in it, contains more value than a uni- 
verse devoid of interest.” 

” See Theory, p. 6:5-9. 

” Ibid., p. 657-S. 

Ibid., p. 381. 

““ Ibid., p. 386. 


man is less capable of distinguishing 
good from bad wine), and the exercise 
of preference interferes with the inte- 
gration of interest (through emphasis of 
interest), the proper order of appli- 
cation is (i) inclusiveness, (2) prefer- 
ence, and (3) intensity.” As Perry says, 
“A system of interest which shall be 
the greatest in all three senses can be 
achieved only by first achieving a har- 
monious integration of all interests. 
Component interest being so com- 
pounded as to realize the greatest in- 
clusiveness, the resultant interest may 
then exercise preference, each choosing 
its best; and having so chosen, each 
interest may then be brought to its maxi- 
mum of intensity.”"" 

Now it was seen that all interested 
responses were mediated by a cognitive 
factor, the interest-judgment. It is this 
cognitive factor in various forms of com- 
plexity that connects, associates, or “in- 
tegrates” the different interests."'' “Ra- 
tionalization is . . . the introduction of 
new mediating judgments. These have 
the effect of linking interest in new ways, 
or of introducing integration where it 
did not exist before.”"" Thus, as the 
standard of inclusiveness is the most 
important of the three standards Perry 
sets up for determining the better, one 
function of cognition in the valuation 
process is that of directing the various 
interests upon a common object which 
may be a new integrating end. The 
superior good is therefore, a good 
brought about by reflection. “The result 
of rationalization is often to create a 
new end which is distinguished by its 
integrative character, or by the fact that 
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it is confluent with many interests, draw- 
ing them together, embodying them, 
satisfying them, and engaging them 
jointly. Such ends, or constructive ideals, 
are both synthetic and creative.’”® 

While in part we have seen the role 
of cognition in the valuation process, we 
have not seen its whole function in 
Perry’s theory. Its other main task is the 
examination of the interest-judgments 
which mediate the Interests in order to 
determine whether they are true or 
false. The standard which is to be ap- 
plied in the determination of the truth 
or falsity of an interest-judgment is that 
of correctness.®’’ 

In what way is the standard of cor- 
rectness related to the valuation process? 
The standard of correctness, Perry says, 
is a non-quantitative principle and docs 
not, therefore, “yield a judgment of 
comparative value, or of better or worse. 
To judge an interest to be correct or in- 
correct does not in any sense predicate 
more or less of the interest, and thus 
does not in any sense predicate better or 
worse of its object.”’’® The significant 
point is that interest docs not depend 
upon knowledge, but rather upon be- 
lief.®” Therefore, as long as the subject 
believes the judgment to be true, the 
interest which is mediated by it will re- 
main and the result is that the value 


p. jSf). Sec, .ilso, p. 5iz-3. 

Ihld., p. 61 1-5. 

Ibid,, p. fiiz, 

’’‘Ibid., p. 604, footnote 13. “Value is con- 
ditioned by tile occnrrencc of an intcrest-jtidg- 
incnt, but not by the truth of that jiido-nient. It is 
a function of belief rather than of knowledge.” 

'’‘Ibid., p, 614. 

"'Ibid., p. 615. 
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conferred by the interest will remain. If 
this be granted, then objects of interests 
founded on a false judgment will be 
(/7e less valuable.”'" 

However, it should be recognized that 
a mistaken interest (one mediated by a 
false judgment) will be maintained only 
so long as the error is not discovered. 
“. . . .a value founded on error is pre- 
carious and unstable, owing to danger of 
detection.” “A value founded on truth 
is not only wisely and rightly founded, 
as judged by cognitive standards, but is 
securely founded. It will be unshaken 
by complete knowledge. . . 

Because the heart of any value theory 
is probably that of liow the nature of 
the valuation process is conceived, a 
summation and brief analysis of Perry’s 
thought along these lines would seem 
worthwhile at this point. 

From the above statements one is in- 
clined to believe that Perry’s standard 
of correctness is equally as much a norm 
of comparative value as the others he 
establishes. Especially docs this seem to 
be the case when one remembers the 
fundamental importance of rationaliza- 
tion or reflection in connection with the 
standai'd of incluslvcness. Constructive 
integration as a process, we saw, was a 
process of coordinating conflicting in- 
terests which involved the formation of 
new interests through reflection. Perry’s 
insistence upon separating the valuation 
processes from the cognitive, will lead, 
as we shall see later, to a separation of 
moral education from intellectual edu- 
cation. 

In Perry’s theory the standards or 
criteria for a valuation situation are ex- 
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ternal to that situation. On the basis of 
an analysis made by thought prior to 
an evaluation event, the standards are 
set up and made ready for application 
when such events arise. This tends to 
make them absolute in that they are 
outside of the problematical-value-situa- 
tion. As such, they bear very definite 
implications for the way social conflicts 
are to be resolved. 

While Perry approaches the problem 
of value through human behavior and 
experience he does not incorporate in 
his theory the dynamics of the value- 
situation. Rather he makes a static, cross- 
sectioned analysis of behavior and as a 
means of showing how value arises sets 
up a “unit of study” which he considers 
to be most elemental in value behavior 
situations. The “irreducible” behavior 
factor for value-situations, he asserts, is 
the motor-affective attitude. Further 
analysis then leads him to postulate the 
concepts of adaptation and propiscience. 
These, when taken together, account for 
the rise of value. Included in the notion 
of propiscience is the role or function of 
reflection. Reflection, however, is a sep- 
arate factor which in no way constitutes 
value. In attempting to separate the 
elements of the value processes from 
one another and then refit them, Perry’s 


" See Theory, p. “Since it is only inso- 

fiir as all interests arc bronaht within one har- 
monious system under a universal order of prefer- 
ence that they can he rendered all-commensurable, 
it follows that such all-comrnensurability is best 
only as judRcd by the standard of inelusiveness.” 

" Ibid., p. 476. “The integration oi two or 
more .subjects of interest throuffh their common 
objects defines at one and the same time a society 
of interests and a social value.” 

"Ibid., p. S'^-3- 
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static type of analysis eventually makes it 
necessary for him to establish evaluation 
criteria which are external to the value- 
situation. These criteria because of their 
quantitative character lead to a substan- 
tive more of concept of the better. 

Ill 

In discussing Perry’s thought as re- 
lated to that aspect of value theory deal- 
ing with the resolution of social conflicts, 
we must start with his standards of in- 
clusiveness for, as we saw, it is this 
standard which has to do with the in- 
tegrative phase of behavior."^ The su- 
perior or highest good. Perry states, is 
that which is most inclusive. The inte- 
gration and resolution of conflicts be- 
tween interests, therefore, becomes a 
matter of directing interests upon a com- 
mon object (s).'*'’ This directive func- 
tion, as we noted previously, is carried 
on through reflection on cognition. 

“Whatever the form of conflict or 
weakness from which life suffers, the 
solution lies in developing new threads 
of mediation by which interests are di- 
rected In new ways upon [i] common 
objects or [2] upon one another.”** On 
the basis of this statement, it may gen- 
erally be said that for Perry the resolu- 
tion of conflicts, personal or social, is 
the development of compatible, i.e.. In- 
terests which have either ( i ) the same 
object or (2) different objects which are 
in some way similar. In other words, 
“the Interests of two different subjects 
may be integrated through having the 
same total object, or through having 
different objects which are identical in 
respect of either their index or their 
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predicate.”^® These two methods of 
social integration Perry calls (i) “The 
principle of community of interest, ac- 
cording to which interests have common 
objects”: and (a) “The principle of in- 
terrelation or mutuality of interest, ac- 
cording to which they have one another 
as objects.”'*” 

Now as personal integration is prior 
and basic to social integration, that 
which is required is a '■‘■'personal integra- 
tion that shall be socially qualified^' i.e., 
personal integration “that shall guaran- 
tee a harmonious fulfdlment of all in- 
terests.”'" The fact that personal inte- 
gration follows the same principles as 
those operative in social integration 
makes this possible. The resultant 
personal integration of interest is what 
Perry terms a “sort of ‘vector sum’,”"' 
which in effect is a combining of interest 
in such a manner that all enter fully into 
the whole.'**’ In this process interests 

"'Ibid., p. 476. 

"‘ibid., p, 474. 

"ibid., p. 676. 

*“111 the c.nsc of pers0n.1l integration .in addi- 
ti0n.1l principle, th.it of intermediation (the medi- 
ation of an interest hy other interest) is also 
operative. Sec Theory, p. 475. 

" Ibid., p. 661. . . let us suppose that two 

interests se.itcd in the same orpanic individual, 
are capable by reflection of cntcrinp; into one field 
of motivation, so that each is modificti (mediated) 
by the presence of the other. Then there oeeurs a 
proeess which may by analogy be described as a 
process of moral or persnn.1l com()osltion, or as a 
sort of ‘vector-sum’.” For furtlier elaboration sec 
p. 

“.See Theory, p, 

"'Ibid., p. (jrtr. See, also, p. 

"'ibid., p. CCi. 

“ Ibid. 

"'Ibid., p, fitifi. 

*"* Ibid., p. 6(15. 

"" Ibid., p. 677. “Love ... is an interested 
support of another’s pre-cxistinfi- and inde- 
pendently existing- interest.” 
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undergo that which by analogy may be 
called a “chemical synthesis.” The re- 
sulting value behavior is not governed 
by the interests operating separately and 
in an additive way for the properties of 
the constituent interest “are superseded 
by the properties of the compound.”” 
Rather, that which governs value be- 
havior are the interests operating jointly. 
This “compound” interest, vector-sum, 
or integral purpose is an Individual’s 
“real” purpose.”** It represents not what 
the isolated interests demand, but rather 
what the individual as an cmermne; self 
demands.***' It is a “dominant interest 
emerging from the synthesis of the 
primary constituent interests, and which 
may be self-forgetfully bent on its own 
end, or take the form of a new interest 
in the aggregate fulfdlment of the old. 
To his dominant interest all other in- 
terests will l)e subordinated. ”■’"* 

But now we may well ask, what is it 
that initiates this behavior directed to- 
ward the integration and resolving of 
conflicts existing between interest (and 
in the social situation between individu- 
als).^ And here because of the static 
nature of his analysis, Perry is led to 
introduce ad hoc the concept of “benevo- 
lence” or “love” which to him is the 
most important of the forms of media- 
tion. Love or benevolence he defines as 
the “mediatioii of an interest by a jvidg- 
mentof interest . . . when the fulfillment 
of a second interest is the object of the 
desire or liking of a first.**** In other 
words, it is the case where an interest is 
directed toward that which is judged to 
be the interest of another.''*’ If love were 
universal, that is, if this disposition of 
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love or benevolence could be established 
universally, Perry asserts that a long 
step would have been made toward the 
resolution of conflicts.'^^ 

However, it is still quite possible, 
even though all individuals portray love 
or benevolence in their behavior, that 
the dominant interests which result 
from personal integration may still con- 
flict. That this does happen. Perry rec- 
ognizes. “The supreme tragedy of life 
is the conflict of good wills, or the oppo- 
sition of the integral Interest of two 
equally well-intentioned persons. Two 
men may love mankind equally and 
yet be brought into antagonism with 
one another by the very earnestness of 
their benevolence. 

A purposed resolution which is ade- 
quate for resolving social conflicts of this 
kind cannot be formulated through 
reference to Perry’s theory. He suggests 
that the conflict might “be resolved by 
showing that one of the conflicting wills 
embraces the other and is therefore 
better, or entitled to precedence.”®'* But 
this he admits “does not fully meet the 


’''Ibid, sec p. 679. “Love in the present sense 
consists essentially, then, in an activity which 
supports tlic interested activity of another per- 
son; seeking' to promote that other person’s 
achievement of what he desires, or enjoyment of 
what he likes. Universal love would be such a 
disposition on the part of one person towards all 
persons.” 

’"'Ibid., p. 681. Sec, also, p. 6S0. 

’’’'Ibid., p. 681. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

“’Perry rejects the notion that the interests of 
different individuals can be made subordinate to 
one another in the process of resolving social 
conflicts. See Theory, p. 675-6 and 682-3. 

This is the case in which personal integration 
is socially qualified. 

Ibid., p. 68a-i. 
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difficulties.” He, therefore, is forced to 
interpret benevolence or love in a way 
which if it is granted that all are guided 
by love, “All parties will be disposed to 
harmony because of being benevolent, 
and when agreement is desired the chief 
obstacle to its attainment is already over- 
come.”™ Thus, to be benevolent is to de- 
sire harmony, and If all are benevolent, 
all will desire harmony and so it follows 
that “The way to secure a just solution is 
to seek a benevolent purpose on which all 
can unite. In such a purpose the effects 
of bias will neutralize and cancel one 
another,” and, thus, all the interest will 
be perfectly incorporated in a common 
flan (a new more inclusive, all-commen- 
surable end).®’ This voluntary®® project- 
ing of a benevolent purpose, i.e., the 
establishing of a common plan wherein 
conflicts are resolved, is what Perry 
means by the subsuming of personal in- 
terests to an interest in society, for 
“The only way in which self-interest and 
social-interest can be made to agree in 
principle, or necessarily, is to subsume 
the interest of the self under an interest 
in society.”®® 

IV 

The preceding discussion pertaining 
to Perry’s theory has already indicated 
what to him Is the ultimate. In terms 
of an existing situation It is that in which 
all persons are personally integrated and 
universal love or benevolent purpose 
prevails. Or in other words, It is a situa- 
tion in which the interests of each person 
have as their object the interests of all 
other individuals. The situation, then, 
in which these all-inclusive, harmonious 
conditions exist contains the Supreme 
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Good. As the object (harmonious situa- 
tion) of all person’s interests, it leads 
to the formation of what Perry terms 
the All-Benevolent will. And concern- 
ing its nature, we may well profit from 
his own words. 

“An all-benevolent will, or a benevo- 
lence of which all persons are the object, 
and which is each person’s controlling 
purpose, is a unique mode of life — an in- 
tegration stii generis. It is neither a per- 
sonal integration nor a mere community 
of interest, but a union of the two. It 
might be said that the form or quality 
of this type of will is a personal achieve- 
ment. It is the characteristic product of 
a personal life in which all interests arc 
subordinated to the love of the aggre- 
gate of persons, a will resulting from the 
catalytic action of universal benevolence 
within the chemism of the complexus 
of appetites and desires that is rooted 
in one organism. This fact justifies those 
reformers who insist that there can be 
no hope of social amelioration save 
through regenerating the hearts and 
wills of individuals. But while the per- 
fected will is thus in form and structure 
a personal will, it is socially qualified 
in a double sense. On the one hand, it 
must have all mankind as its preferred 
object; and, on the other hand, it must 
be reaffirmed, repeated, and reiterated 
by all individual members of mankind. 
It is not a social will, but it is a personal 
will socially directed and socially multi- 
plied. It is a preferred will because it 
is everybody’s good will toward every- 
body. It is a will in which it is reason- 

ibid., p. 685. 

See Theory p. 684. 

'‘'Ibid., p. 683-3. 
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able for all to concur, not because of 
some occult property or authoritative 
sanction, but because such general con- 
currence is reasonable. 

“Only a social system founded on uni- 
versal benevolence can make it possible 
that one should do as one likes, or that, 
within certain limits, one should choose 
in accordance with the dictates of pride 
and taste. Having, in short, agreed on 
their fundamental course of action, and 
obtained a guarantee of non-interference, 
men can then afford to disagree. 

Socially this means a kind of society 
which is characterized by federation and 
cooperation. “It would be a federation 
rather than a corporate unity, in that 
it would be composed of a multiplicity 
of independent wills; none having any 
superiority over others, although the ag 
gregate would be superior to the com- 
ponents. The system would be unified 
not by the subordination of one person 
to others, but by the devotion of all to 
the same ideal; and by the reciprocal 
relations which this common ideal would 
involve, and to which all alike, by virtue 
of holding the same ideal, would sub- 
scribe. It would be a system of coopera- 
tion, since, owing to the bond of love, 
each person would support all the rest, 
and each would directly or by indirection 
will the activities of all his partners in 
the common plan.’”” 

Now let us sec what adherence to 
Perry’s theory in a concrete situation 
might mean in terms of possible out- 
comes. First, we may note that it is most 
inclusive object which is the better. 
Thus, it is possible that the object or end 
of an organized group which is larger 
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than any other group in a particular 
society must be considered the better. 
Granted that this group portrays a be- 
nevolent, i.e., it has as its object of inter- 
est, of all others, it is possible that start- 
ing from premises different from those 
of other groups that the largest group 
may believe that the best possible way to 
fulfill the interest of all others would be 
to inaugurate a social system wherein in- 
dividuals would be assigned to classes 
according to their occupations. In short, 
they may believe that the best means 
to the fulfillment of all individual inter- 
ests would be a class system of some sort. 
Of course, it is possible that the other 
groups will not agree and, therefore, 
conflict arises. If, as Perry says, the 
elimination of the conflict in the sense of 
producing harmony of interests is not 
possible by direct subordination,"® how, 
then, is the conflict to-be resolved? “We 
persuade him to concur, pointing out 
that unless he . . . will accept some abate- 
ment of his original claims there cannot 
be room for all. We have found a solu- 
tion when, and only, when the wills of 
all are so attuned that each is content 
with a situation in which provision is 
made for all.”"® 

“. . , So long as there is disagreement 
in respect of preference, the conflict can 
never be resolved by a measurement 
of numbers; or, if the conflict is so re- 
solved, the outcome is the triumph of the 

p. 676. “It is impossible to the direct 
application of the method of subordination to 
secure a harmonious society.” 

“iihf., p. 67a. See, also, p. 673- “I" 

... a solution we virtually employ the principle 
of inclusiveness. . . .” 

Ib'ul., p. 672-3. 

” Ibti.-, p. 672. 

p. 686. 


Stronger but not of the better cause. The 
justification of the majority lies not in its 
numerical superiority, but in a general 
willingness to abide by the majority. If 
it were so agreed in advance, the will of 
two-thirds, or of a plurality (even when 
a minority) would be just as sacred.’”" 

It would seem, then, that the kind of 
society that would finally emerge is de- 
pendent upon the ends, as modified by 
the dissenting group, of the largest 
group acting with benevolent purpose. 
“We ask those seated at the table to 
move up so that the uninvited guest may 
find a place at the table, or appeal to the 
fortunate so to alter or moderate their 
claims as to make them consistent with 
those of the unfortunate. At the same 
time we appeal to the newcomer to ad- 
just his claims to those of the group with 
whom he is now associated. ... We find 
no injustice provided this less privileged 
person accept his share of his own voli- 
tion.”” 

Perhaps as a guard against the case 
wherein persuasion and concurrence 
might lead to the establishment of a 
society which in fact acted to the detri- 
ment of its members, but in which the 
members were, nevertheless, in agree- 
ment as to its ends. Perry adds that this 
“supreme or absolute system of prefer- 
ences may, furthermore, be corrected, 
as respects its mediating judgments. The 
true best will be the preferred object of 
such an Identical will when it is not only 
benevolent but also enlightened.”” 

V 

As we have seen in Perry’s theory, the 
concept of fundamental significance for 
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the attainment of the Supreme Good 
and a harmonious society is that of be- 
nevolence or love. This attitude provides 
the hub for his thinking concerning com- 
parative value. Therefore, of central 
concern for education are the implica- 
tions this theory has for the development 
of this attitude. 

In the discussion concerning the 
resolution of social conflicts and the ulti- 
mate it was noted that in conflicts the 
central problem was that of getting the 
dissenters to concur. In other words, it 
was a matter of persuading them to re- 
direct their attitudes and therefore their 
interests toward a common object which 
was also acceptable to the large group. 
Now if it is granted that what is desired 
is a harmonious society and if education 
is regarded as a means for attaining it, 
then this position has some implications 
for education of extrcnac importance. 

Again if it is granted that a harmoni- 
ous society is to be desired and if educa- 
tion is the means for attaining it, the 
problem basically is that of developing 
in people a benevolent attitude.” This 
Perry states, raises the question of con- 
trol. “By this is meant not merely the 
deliberate effort on the part of parents 
or teachers to inculcate certain recog- 
nized moral sentiments, but the unceas- 
ing process by which whether consciously 
or unconsciously the motor-affective dis- 
positions of an individual, his attach- 
ment to this or his repugnance to that, 

Ihid., p. 522. “We .irc conccnieil to know 
by wbnt means interest may be p;eneratfti, cxcitcil, 
moclifieci, limited or notated. . . . Onr problem 
is essentially the same as that of moral educa- 
tion. . . .” 

" Ihid., p. 52;. 

"ibid., p. 625-6. 
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are generated and altered by the play 
of his natural and social environment. 
The merchant who advertises his wares 
is seeking to generate in interested sub- 
jects a desire to obtain these wares. The 
political orator who appeals successfully 
for votes is creating among his bearers 
a fondness for the cause which he repre- 
sents. Both the merchant and the orator 
are seeking to endear an object to a sub- 
ject. The effect, insofar as successful, is 
at one and the same time to confer value 
on the object, and to implant interest in 
the subject.”’’ 

The methods of control (methods of 
appeal or inducement) which can be 
brought to bear upon an individual “in 
such a wise as to beget in him a state 
of interest which he did not have be- 
fore” are four in number. P’irst, there is 
that of directing an already predisposed 
response toward the particular object in 
which it is desired that the individual 
develop an interest. Second, the in- 
dividual doing the persuading may 
manifest or simulate an interest in the 
object in order to arouse and attract the 
interest of another to the object. Third, 
by assuming control of circumstances 
the individual undertaking persuasion 
may remove all the eligible objects of 
another’s interest except that object 
toward which he desires the other’s in- 
terest to be directed. This is the method 
of starvation, b'ourth, the persuader 
“'riirough satisfying, or tliwarting, or 
deadening [another’s] interest by any of 
the three first methods . . . may so affect 
his general state as to render him more 
susceptible to the Interest [that the per- 
suader is seeking] to implant.”” 
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All these methods, Perry says, “are 
employed in everyday life — in the way 
of a man with a maid or of a maid with 
a man, in parental exhortation, in reli- 
gious edification, in efforts to extend per- 
sonal influence, to obtain public support, 
or to create a public demand. In all of 
these cases the accepted maxims are the 
same: ‘Give people what they want,’ that 
is, present your case so that it will ap- 
peal to the object’s existing interests; 
‘Show that you mean it,’ that is, mani- 
fest in your own person the interest 
which you desire to awaken in another; 
‘People value only what they have to 
work for,’ therefore, hold the object at 
a distance, so that an effort is necessary 
in order to obtain it; ‘See him just after 
dinner,’ in other words, cultivate or 
seiz'e upon a receptive mood when the 
subject is favorably inclined either 
through his general well-being, or 

‘'’ibid., p. 5 z6. 

" It is to be recognized that Perry’s insistence 
upon keeping value and cognition distinct from 
one another leads to a separation of moral edu- 
cation and intellectual education which results 
in some kind of a duel educational process. 

” See Perry, Ralph Barton. The Freeman and 
Soldier. New York; C. Scribner & Sons, 1916, p. 
152-3. “It has often been observed that what 
imperils individualism in these United States of 
America in this twentieth century is not institu- 
tional tyranny, but the unconscious and insidious 
tyranny which is exercised by unorganized social 
mass. The mass influence ... is a menace to 
that self-possession, that capacity for private judg- 
ment which is the soul of all disciplined and 
constructive liberty.” What Perry means by “the 
pressure of the social mass” is diflicult to deter- 
mine. If he means that a society tends to move as 
a mass, it is evident that this belief is unsound. But 
if he means by social mass the various pressure 
groups at work in a society, he seemingly forgets 
that the majority of these groups consider them- 
selves to be possessed of a benevolent purpose. 

" See Chap. “University and the Individual” in 
Freeman and Soldier. 

’“Freeman and Soldier, p. 153. 
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through the absence of more attractive 
alternatives.’”® 

Following these methods of control 
or inducement adult moral” education 
becomes little more than a sort of “high- 
pressure (if not menacing) selling” of 
beliefs directed toward modifying the 
attitudes of others to integrate all inter- 
ests and establish a common object or 
end. But Perry would not have the in- 
dividual fall prey to the pressures of 
various social forces’® for the aim of 
intellectual education is that of develop- 
ing a resourceful, independent, original 
thinker who would “care for truth itself, 
and seek to beget in others, not the ac- 
ceptance of one’s own belief, but the will 
to know points to tolerance as the great 
practical virtue.’”® “The more a man 
thinks, the less he is imitative and sug- 
gestible. The problem, then, is to pro- 
mote the practice of thinking. The prob- 
lem is to be solved, if at all, by educa- 
tional agencies, and these agencies must 
be directed to the end of cultivating 
theoretical capacity. ... For to create 
a knower is to create an individual who 
may, notwithstanding the pressure of 
the social mass, remain an individual.”®® 
Seemingly Perry’s separation of the 
moral from the intellectual leads to a 
dual educational method, the parts of 
which would certainly at times be in- 
compatible. 

But what of the child who has not as 
yet developed critical reflection to the 
degree possessed by the adult. "Would 
not “implanting” in him (by the four 
methods of appeal or control) the at- 
titude of universal love and benevolent 
purpose lead either to (i) a high degree 
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of moral confusions (the case where 
various educational agencies are operated 
by groups of divergent and varying be- 
liefs); or (2) to his unequivocally ac- 
cepting the purposes and ends of those 
adults who are undertaking to educate 
him (the case where a single dominant 
group is in control of the educative 
agencies) ? 

VI 

The primary task of this discussion 
was previously stated as being that of 
setting forth a re-statement of certain 
significant aspects of Perry’s value 
theory. Along with this the educational 
implications that could be drawn from 
the different aspects were also to be in- 
dicated. The reader, however, will no 
doubt have detected the beginnings of 
criticism creeping in at certain points. 
Even an endeavor to simply re-state a 
theory is done through the particular 
theoretical framework or orientation of 
the writer. Furthermore, whenever in 
the process of restating a theory a quick- 
ened breath and pulse lead to an emo- 
tional tenseness marked by an attitude of 
sudden, sharp doubt and possible dissent, 
one probably should recognize that 
though “the horse the other fellow was 
talking about is still in the picture, it 
is now yellow rather than its intended- 
to-be black.” That states of emotional 
tenseness were sometimes present, the 
writer must admit. Pcriiaps, however, 
the weaknesses this introduces is some- 
what offset by any new lights that may 
have been introduced for the end is not 
so much the attainment of a condensed 
and precise reproduction of ideas we pos- 
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sess now, but rather the development 
and attainment of those which will serve 
us better than those we have at present. 
Thus, the final task of this discussion 
involves the drawing of it to a close in 
a manner that possibly will provide for 
the development of thorough-going, 
critical examinations of the theory pre- 
sented. As a means of accomplishing 
this, the writer will endeavor to indicate 
what he believes to be some strengths, 
weaknesses, and dangers in Perry’s 
theory. 

Concerning the strong points of this 
theory, three things seem to be of major 
significance. First, the theory lays a 
foundation that provides for objective, 
empirical study of value problems. This 
is of the utmost importance for it re- 
moves value jwoblems from the realm of 
authority and [Hire speculation and 
makes possible the introduction of>sci- 
eiitific method for studying them. The 
second point, a point that is closely re- 
lated to the first, is that it not only 
makes the scientific .study of value prob- 
lems possible, but it, also, indicates some 
of the subject matter that is involved in 
the objective, empirical study of value 
problems. The significance of this is that 
it makes possible the development of 
procedures and techniques for studying 
value jiroblcms in general; specifically, 
it makes possible the development and 
procedures and techniques that can be 
used to test this particular theory. A 
third point is that Perry’s major 
premises that have to do with the psy- 
chological bases of value arc for the 
most part consistent with the findings 
of experimental psychology. More dis- 
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cussion related to this point, however, 
will follow. 

Possibly the greatest weakness in 
Perry’s theory is his insistence upon 
separating value and cognition. Valuing 
and knowing are integral, inseparable 
parts of dynamic behavior. They are 
aspects of organismic behavior.®^ They 
can be viewed as separate distinct things 
only if one is willing to accept a static, 
atomistic analysis of value problems. The 
use of this type of analysis leads Perry 
to approach the problem of the resolu- 
tion of conflicts not so much as a prob- 
lem involving the reconstruction of in- 
terests in light of new situations, but 
rather working out some “harmonious” 
arrangement between the various exist- 
ing interests or values.®^ When he takes 
this approach, behavior, at least from the 
standpoint of values, becomes a sort of 
atomistic “adding to and subtracting 
from” according to the Interests that are 
present from situation to situation. This 
concept of value-behavior implies that 
his theory is based upon a psychology 
that is subject to all the difficulties and 
weaknesses of atomistic psychologies. 

A great danger in Perry’s theory is 
that his atomistic notions of value, when 
coupled with the grounding of value in 
only the motor-affective attitudes of the 


Tlut Perry in a sense rccofrnizes this is ap- 
parent wlien he says that not until that which we 
call “mind” is present docs value arise. See 
Tiieory, p. i 80. 

‘’Ibid., p. 384-5. “Interests that are either 
compatible, consistent, friendly, reinforcing’ or 
allied may be termed ‘harmonious’; and interests 
that are incompatible, hostile, or opposed may bo 
referred, to as ‘conflicting’; so tliat the central 
problem of integration is to achieve harmony in 
place of conflict.” 
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individual, may lead socially to an ex- 
treme kind of individualism. The func- 
tion of cognition, it is to be remembered, 
is simply that of serving interest by in- 
dicating in different situations whether 
the prevailing interest (s) would or 
would not be fulfilled. This leads to 
all the dangers that are exhibited by a 
society made up of people whose actions 
are undertaken in purely individualistic 
terms. The organismic aspects of society 
are disregarded. Social relations are re- 
garded simply as contractual relations 
acceptable to and drawn up between in- 
dividuals. The predominant character- 
istic of such a society is likely to be con- 
flict, much of it violent in kind as the 
society becomes more interdependent. 

Now when Perry introduces his 
notion of “Universal love” he has done 
two important things. First, he seem- 
ingly has recognized the inadequacy, if 
not the unsoundness, of his insistence 
upon the separation of value and cogni- 
tion. Second, he is apparently aware of 
the great dangers and difficulties in con- 
nection with endeavors to resolve social 
conflicts when society is conceived in 
atomistic terms. Furthermore, his use of 
the concept of “universal love” as a 
means for resolving social conflicts leads 
to his begging the question. Perhaps 
much of Perry’s difficulty along these 
lines arises from his dislike for what 
he terms “mass action.” Whether this 
dislike is a rejection of the faith in the 
common man to collectively meet and 
resolve his difficulties cannot be deter- 
mined, but as a force it seems strong 
enough to make Perry accept an atom- 
istic notion of society. 
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Daniel Coit Gilman by Abraham Flcx- 

ner. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, 1946. 173 pp. $2.00. 

Dr. Flexner states as sub-title for this 
brief appreciation of the founding president 
of Johns Hopkins University, “Creator of 
American Type of University,” and limits 
his treatment of Gilman’s life to those facts 
indicating his infuence on American educa- 
tion. 

Born in 1831, Gilman came early under 
the influence of a live young teacher in the 
Norwich Academy who interested him in 
e.xperimental science as well as in tlie clas- 
sics. He went to Yale as one of a group of 
interesting young men and broadened his 
interests still more. ?Ie went to Harvard for 
graduate work in geography, and then with 
young Andrew D. White to Europe (be- 
cause he covdd make up his mind neither to 
preach nor to enter bu.siness.) He spent two 
profitable years in Eurojie, returned to serve 
in the new Sheffield Scientific School and 
then as assistant librarian at Yale, where 
he was much dissatisfied because the library 
was not used. He next served as secretary 
to the State Board of Education of Con- 
necticut and became deeply interested in 
the normal and high schools. At thirty-six 
he was elected secretary to the governing 
board of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
where he taught geography' and later politi- 
cal economy. The author points out that in 
all this varied training and experience Gil- 
man made no learned contributions to 
knowledge and states the conclusion he 
documents in his subsequent pages that Gil- 
man “throughout his life (was) not an in- 
vestigator, but a great educational executive 


— probably the greatest we have yet de- 
veloped.” 

At forty-one Gilman became president 
of the newly organized (or, re-organized) 
University of California and shaped the 
development of that struggling institution 
from 1872 to December, 1874, indicating 
in broad outline tlie ideas he began to carry 
out so successfully at Johns Hopkins in 
1875. He proved himself an able diplomat 
in dealing with the various political pres- 
sures to which state universities tire sidiject; 
but he answered witli frank .alacrity the call 
to come and consider building a new uni- 
versity iii Baltimore under a broad corpo- 
rate grant th:it entailed no political inter- 
ference. 

'Ehc trustees of Johns Hopkins were 
themselves free from minute instructions in 
the gift of the founder: they were simply 
directed to found a “university” (unde- 
fined), and another group of closely associ- 
ated trustees w:is directed to fomul a hospi- 
tal that “shall tdtimatcly form a part of the 
Medical School of tlint University.” The 
university trustees selected Presidents Eliot 
of Harvard, White of Cornell, and Angell 
of Michigan to come to Baltimore, look 
over the situation, and advise as to the char- 
.acter of the new university. All thought it 
should cmphasi'zc graduate work on a some- 
what larger scale than older institutions and 
coidd probably be a bit free in emphasizing 
scientific and other newer subjects, but all 
tcniled to be cunserv.ative in their recom- 
mendations. Each of the three, however, 
without consvdtation, recommended Gil- 
man as tlie best man to direct the new ven- 
ture. 

Gilman was invited to Baltimore, met 
the trustees, and he and they were mutually 
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impressed from that first meeting. He bor- 
rowed boldly from the ideas that had im- 
pressed him as he visited the German uni- 
versities during his first trip to Europe and 
declared for organizing a graduate school 
based upon research, in which teachers 
would go on learning with choice students 
as long as tliey could teach and learn. He 
expected to have an undergraduate college 
as need miglit arise and as the trustees and 
he could get around to organizing it — 
primarily for the sake of the ambitious 
youth of Baltimore; but both he and the 
trustees conceived the graduate school as the 
University. During the first twenty years of 
its existence the University, in fact, enrolled 
1,022 graduate students and only 446 un- 
dergraduates — more graduate students than 
any other university in the country. 

Gilman and his trustees had promptly 
and successfully set about realizing “these 
fourfold functions of a university”: provid- 
ing advanced instruction, bringing together 
books and apparatus, encouraging research 
and publication, and conferring degrees. 
The ablest teachers obtainable were sought. 
Gilman traveled widely in America and 
Europe searching for men. Distinction was 
de.sirable, but ability and promise were more 
important still. Of his first six men, one was 
sixty-two years old and another twenty-six. 
Chairs were established in the following 
order: Greek, physics, mathematics, chemis- 
try, biology, Latin, and history. When Gil- 
man found his man, he employed him and 
gave him free hand in organizing his own 
field. He provided fellowships and associate- 
ships to encourage promising young scholars 
on a basis never before provided in America. 
Of the first twenty-one fellows who ac- 
cepted appointment at least ten became 
markedly distinguislied as scholars and uni- 
versity professors. The first Ph.D. degree 
was granted in 1878, and the American 
Journ<al of Mathematics first appeared in 
that year, the first periodical from a univer- 
sity press, the next university press being 
Chicago in 1892. Journals and occasional 
studies in other fields, valuable text-books, 
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and other publications set the pace for the 
older universities to follow. 

The development of the Medical School 
followed the same pattern, beginning about 
1887: the selection of able specialists, the 
setting up of die first full-time pre-clinical 
medical school faculty, high standards for 
selection and admission of students, empha- 
sis upon research and publication. The cele- 
brated Dr. Osier remarked to the equally 
celebrated Dr. Welch: “It is lucky that we 
got in as professors; we could never enter 
as students.” The Medical School had the 
same stimulating influence upon medical 
education that the graduate school had upon 
advanced work in the liberal arts: it also set 
patterns for other schools to follow. 

When Gilman insisted upon retiring in 
1901, a formal celebration of tbe twenty- 
fifth anniversary of founding the Univer- 
sity was planned for February 1902. After 
the retiring president had brilliantly re- 
viewed for the assembled audience the work 
that had been done since 1876; Professor 
Woodrow Wilson (Ph.D., 1886) spoke 
for alumni, graduates, and faculty. Presi- 
dent Harper of Chicago generously gave 
Gilman and his associates full credit for 
transforming the nature of graduate in- 
struction in America; and President Eliot 
stated: “President Gilman, your first 
achievement here . . . has been ... the crea- 
tion of a school of graduate studies, which 
not only has been in itself a strong and po- 
tent school, but which has lifted every other 
university in the country in its departments 
of arts and sciences.” 

After Gilman’s retirement Andrew 
Carnegie pressed him into service as first 
president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. After working with this in- 
stitution tliree years and effecting important, 
changes in its organization he again retired 
from active educational work in December, 
1904, but lived four years longer actively 
interested in the many problems of educa- 
tion and research. 

Holland Holton 

Duke University 
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Rhees of Rochester by John Rothwell 

Slater. Harper and Brothers Publishers. 
303 pp. $3.00 

During the past thirty years higher in- 
stitutions of learning have e.xperienced a 
period of unprecedented prosjicrity. Many 
of these, inured to poverty and privations in 
their earlier years, suddenly came into pos- 
scssioji of fabulous riches. Among private 
institutions enjoying this experience may be 
mentioned Rochester and Duke; among 
public institutions, the State universities of 
the West and South. The consequence of 
this prosperity has been a period of mush- 
room growth, which, without question, will 
stand out in history as the “building era.” 

Among the fortunate institutions, the 
most fortunate have been those with ad- 
ministrators of vision and capacity to grow 
along with their institutions. The move- 
ment for higher education in this country 
has borne most educators on its crest; few 
indeed have been powerful enough to direct 
the trend. Many have been satisfied with a 
motive no higher than keeping uj) witli the 
Joneses. 

In Rccs of Rochester Dr. Slater has por- 
trayed a typical administrator of the better 
sort, struggling to adjust both liimsclf and 
his institution to the oimortunities that 
crowded in upon him. The author seems to 
think that the University is the lengthened 
shadow of the man. This unbiased re- 
viewer, with no data for judging except 
what is found in the book, ventures to 
suggest that the relationship might have 
been reciprocal. The University seems to 
have had as much to do with the develop- 
ment of Rhees as he had in the development 
of it. Here, also, a force bigger than either 
man or institution seems to have heen a 
determining factor. AH this is said without 
detracting in the least from the admirable 
character of Rusli Rhees. 

The author is an ex|tcrienccd English 
professor and the book bears his mark. It 
is written according to the formula for pre- 
paring a biography, beginning with 
“Alpha” and ending with “Omega.” It 
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may he added : Here is a college professor 
wdto has not only taught English but one 
who writes it beautifully. 

Stuart G. Noble 

Tulanc University 

w 

Yankee Teacher: The Life Story of 
W ii.LiAM "J'orrey Harris by Kurt F. 
Leidecker. Philosophical Library, 648 
pp. $7,50, 

Harris, successively teacher, elementary 
school principal, assistant superintendent 
and superintendent of public instruction in 
St. Louis, lecturer in the Concord Summer 
School of Philosophy, and United States 
Commissioner of Education, was a leading 
national figure in education and philosophy 
from approximately i86o to his retirement 
from nation, -d oflice in 1906, 

Born in Connecticut in 1835, he at- 
tended preparatory schools and entered 
Yale University in 1854, leaving in his 
junior ye,'ir for St, lauiis. He became an 
elementary school teacher in 1858, prin- 
cipal 1859, assistant superintendent, 1867, 
and the following year, superintendent. 
During the period of his superintendency, 
1868-1880, the St. Louis schools received 
national and international recognition. 
From 1889 to 1906 he was United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Harris founded the St. Louis Philosophi- 
cal Socictv, published the Journal of Sfec- 
ulativc Philosophy, lectured and wrote 
widely on philosophical subjects, and in 
1890, published a 400 page volume entitled 
Ilrirrl’s Lni’ic. 

His principal interests and efforts, how- 
ever, were in the field of education and of 
iiis contributions, the imblie school kinder- 
garten, and his organi'/.ation of science in- 
struction are perhaps the best known. In 
1873 he established the first public school 
kindergarten in the United States under the 
direction of Miss Susan Blow. “St. Louis,” 
said Cubberley, “then perhaps the most 
prominent city system in the country, soon 
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became the center from which public 
kindergarten ideas were diffused.” Science 
instruction, rather haphazard and scat- 
tered, was developed and systematized by 
Harris and in 1871 he published a well- 
organized course of study wliich became 
widely accepted throughout the United 
States for almost a generation. 

Harris’ reputation as an educator was 
largely established hy his thirteen Annual 
Reports while superintendent of instruction 
in St. Louis, his report as chairman of the 
Committee of Fifteen of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and his Annual Reports 
as U. S. Commissioner of Education. He 
was actively interested in, and became presi- 
dent of, both the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Department of Superintend- 
ents of the National Education Association. 
Among liis close friends were Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Amos Bronson Alcott, William 
James, and Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Elarris was honored by his alma mater 
with a Master’s degree in i86g, the LL.D. 
degree in 1895; by the University of Mis- 
souri with an LL.D. degree in 1870; and 
by the University of Jena with a Ph.D. 
degree in 1899. 

The book, consisting of 648 pages, in- 
cludes twenty-.seven pages of notes and two 
pages of index, divided into five parts and 
thirty-one chapters. It is not well-organized 
and one finds it extremely difficult as he 
reads to follow the career of Harris largely 
because of its many digressions and intro- 
duction of numerous details of irrelevant 
nature. There are also not a few errors and 
inconsistencies. The author frequently lists 
names of persons of no real significance to 
the biography, For example, he gives names 
of teachers in Clay School of which Harris 
was principal, yet none of them was well 
known or was ever met again in the biog- 
raphy. Much of Chapter 8 on “Life Dur- 
ing the Civil War” confuses rather than 
helps because of the many digressions. 

Among the inconsistencies and errors is 
a statement on page 159 that “the board of 
education (St. Louis) was a self-perpetuat- 


ing body,” yet on the very next page there 
is a statement that “the members of the 
board were drawn two from each ward and 
chosen by the ward voters. They held 
office for three year, one-third going out 
every year.” Another on page 246 is a 
statement that Harris with his salary at 
$4,000 in 1870 was “the highest paid 
public official in the school system of the 
State except the state superintendent.” The 
state superintendent’s salary as given in the 
Official Directory of the State of Missouri 
for a little later period was $3,000. 

Again in Chapter 1 0 there is a statement 
that Superintendent Divoll “by a majority 
of 40,000 was elected state superintendent 
of schools,” yet on the following page the 
author refers to the office as an affointive 
one. He speaks also of “Columbian Uni- 
versity” (Missouri), meaning the Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Columbia; of Macon 
City, meaning either Mason City or Macon. 
Instances of this kind are frequent. 

Perhaps a statement in the Preface of the 
volume accounts for these criticisms. Mr. 
Leidecker states that although the compila- 
tion of data had been going on for approxi- 
mately nine years, in 1944 he was pressed 
to complete the books and that since a one 
volume work was planned and many chap- 
ters had been written it had to be condensed 
severely or left out entirely and a large sec- 
tion of the book had to be worked up from 
the sources. The task however was finished 
in six months. 

Willis H. Reals 

University College 
Washington University 



EDUCATION 

Education, A History by A. Gordon 
Melvin. The John Day Co., 374 pp., 
$4.50. 

A new book in a well-tilled field is justi- 
fied by some distinctive contribution either 
in assembly of facts or in interpretation. 
From such a view it is hard to justify this 
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book as a “history of education.” Readers 
who are familiar with the orderly work of 
Monroe, Cubberley, Graves, Duggan, and 
their forerunners in the field will find little 
to attract them here. They will rather be 
disappointed by the nonchalant tossing about 
of facts and opinions, and the disregard of 
some details that others have long con- 
sidered important in determination of the 
educational function. 

This is the deliberate purpose of the au- 
thor, it seems, and he must accept blame if 
it does not “click” with readers. Others 
than this reviewer may like the author’s 
method and style. There is no “preface,” 
but on the jacket is this statement: “After 
twenty years of continuous experience in 
teaching the history of education. Dr. Mel- 
vin has written — rather than compiled — a 
book distinctly different from those which 
have served in the past. He has sought not 
only to select facts but also to select values, 
and he admits details only after critical con- 
sideration. Thus mere sterile information 
and much that is banal is omitted, and 
much that was formerly overlooked has 
been included. All is focused to bring out 
significant meaning, and the style makes 
for easy and interested reading.” 

One must wonder if that is the rc.ason 
why such important topics as “child labor,” 
“junior high schools,” “junior college,” ami 
some others do not find even mention in the 
text. (Incidentally, a curious reader should 
not depend on the index to find what items 
have place in this book and where; for some 
items treated or mentioned in the text could 
not qu.alify for the index. “Apperception” is 
one example.) 

From Chapter 17, “Science Enters the 
School,” one may g;ahcr that the author is 
distrustful of the ac.com|)lishmcnt,s and in- 
fluence of science during the ]iast century. 
“Evolution was raised from a theory to a 
belief nr doctrine,” he writes, “with the 
astonishing results that all learning, philoso- 
pliy, history, and even literature, were re- 
cast in the new mode. The new thought 
found an easy ally in materialism. Sccular- 
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ism was defended while scientific beliefs 
took the place of .scriptural ones. The world 
had to wait for a new era to discover that 
science and evolution too had their fallacies, 
that conflicts in beliefs support conflicts in 
social living” (p. 253). 

If sucli statements had appeared within 
the first ten pages, we should have been 
prepared for sucli assertions as these: “In- 
credible as the story of a race beginning 
with two individuals may he, any other 
beginning is even less credible” (p. 10); 
and “It is inconceivable that human beings 
would take more than a few generations at 
most to Icai'Ji to write in some scratchy 
primitive form. Thus it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that men as men arc as old as their 
records (approximately six thousand years), 
and that any beings who lived previously 
were subhuman, not men” (p. ii). While 
such views, of course, are mainly matters 
of definition, those dogmatic assertions be- 
tray a casual dismissal of the major findings 
of archeology and anthi'opology. They can 
offer little help to young jieople who are 
struggling to fitul some common ground of 
religious and scientific beliefs regarding hu- 
man nature .-md ivossihilitics; indeed, they 
may prove positively crippling, 

T his general distrust of science probably 
accounts for Dr. Melvin’s “on the fence” 
attitude in judging the newer trends in edu- 
c.ational philosophy and practice. On pp. 
350-1 we find such criticisms as these: “His 
(i.e. Kilpatrick’s) pedagogy, as is charac- 
teristic of those deeply related in thought to 
Dewey, has an emphasis on process and 
method to the neglect of goal. The great 
overshadowing weakness in such thinking, 
which has had its devastating effect on 
American schools, is its lack of definite cur- 
riculum. . . . 'J'hiis the prevailing reforms 
of teaching in the elcmcntai'y schools have 
concerned tliemsulves with method, with 
the dcvcln|)ment of activities of no clear 
purpose. The schools have been left without 
goal and without curriculum.” 

Then on p. 357 we crash into this: “It 
was only a matter of time when opposi- 
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tions to the new schools would require that 
they meet a social test. The first schools to 
encounter this opportunity were the public 
scliools in Roslyn, Long Island, where a 
system on die Kilpatrick pattern had been 
set up under the superintendency of F. R. 
Wegener. This system was surveyed by the 
state of New York in 1937. The report, 
while making several constructive sugges- 
tions on curriculum and program, com- 
pletely exonerated the Roslyn schools after 
extensive study and comparison with stand- 
ards approved by the state.” 

This is then followed by a paragraph on 
“the best organized study of schools ever 
made,” that of the City of New York dur- 
ing the years 1935-1941. “This was to ex- 
amine the new practice referred to as the 
activity program.” . . . “In 1940-41,” we 
rend fartlicr, “on tlie invitation of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, the New York 
State Department of Education, with the 
approval of the Board of Regents and the 
financial support of the Legislature, con- 
ducted an extensive survey of the activity 
program and recommended its gradual 
adoption in all the schools. . . . The pre- 
cedent has been set. There will be no going 
hack in tlie schools of America” (p. 358). 

What happened to the author between 
the writing of these passages, “deponent 
sayeth not.” He does tell much of the 
growth of the movement that emphasized 
“organic education,” and of the rise and de- 
cline of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. On p. 349 one senses the author’s 
suspicion of the new movement when he 
says, “It would not be far wrong to call 
these teachers of education the new secular 
‘clergy.’ Some believe that their social in- 
fluence has been far greater than that of 
the religious clergy. Wherever they have 
gone, these men have carried with them 
certain attitudes and a certain philosophy of 
life which, while it varies with individ- 
uals, has certain prevailing trends.” Then 
on p. 353, after a favorable comment on 
the “Eight Year Study,” we were sur- 
prised by this sweeping statement: “The 


efforts of reactionaries, which redoubled 
during the war and have threatened a 
return to either primitive forms or medieval 
concepts, will be futile in the light of this 
study. It makes it clear that the method 
of the new education gives better adjusted 
lives and develops individuals of greater 
initiative than those who come from or- 
thodox patterns of education. Already its 
influence is being felt in the building of a 
new secondary school and a new college.” 

One might justify a New Yorker for 
bragging in a conversation, but in a text- 
book such provincialism is out of place. 
Early in the book (p. ii), we find this: 
“The more of education, the better the 
condition of the community. With its provi- 
sion of a free college education for the 
capable men and women of the city, New 
York leads the world, past and present, as 
a city of civilized men and women.” And 
again on p. 263 is this: “New York is the 
only city in which public education through 
the bachelor’s degree is free to the capable.” 
And this is spilled into a discussion of fifteen 
lines on “Public Education in England.” 
While the trick here may lie in the defini- 
tion of “free,” one must wonder why the 
author has not heard of the many ‘mu- 
nicipal colleges” in the United States, and 
especially Wayne University in Detroit. 

Indeed, an objectionable feature of the 
book IS the frequent intrusion by the au- 
thor of personal experiences as if they gave 
added authority to his dogmatic assertions, 
or even changed the course of history. His 
chief reason for beginning our western cul- 
ture with China rather than Greece seems 
to this reviewer his own interest in China 
and the fact that it was his privilege to live 
there for a few years and to find the ancient 
still functioning. 

Some blemishes are inexcusable. The 
“Bureau of Education” is mentioned twice, 
pp. 265 and 362, although- officially the 
name was changed nearly twenty years ago 
to the “OflSce of Education.” Again, the 
mid-page section headings are not uniform 
in typography whereby one may readily 
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judge relative importance or relatcdness of 
topics. For example, see discussion of 
Coineniiis in Chapter 12. 

A commendable feature of the book is an 
e.arnest elTort to save from oblivion the 
educational philosophy of C. Hanford Hen- 
derson, even though Dr, Melvin must con- 
fess that he came upon it only by accident 
(p. 328). But while it is true that Hender- 
son’s insight into needed reforms in edu- 
cation was clear and he gave voice to his 
convictions early, we must .still recognize 
that by the pragmatic test of results Hen- 
derson was not a success, certainly not in 
the. way that Dewey and Kilpatrick proved 
to be. 

It is quite probable that Dr. Gordon’s 
students and otliers familiar with his class- 
room techniques can use this book effec- 
tively as a text. But this reviewer cannot 
see that it has value for such purposes for 
those who want to conduct thoroughgoing 
courses in history of education. Some of 
the chapters or sections can be used for com- 
parative reading, and some of the sugges- 
tions at chapter ends are worth pursuing. 

The author, it seems to this critic, has 
been too anxious to produce a book that is 
just “different,” and has overstr.-iined his 
purpose. While we must admit that in edu- 
cation as in science gener.ally we have ad- 
vanced faster and farther in techniques and 
processes than in clear purposes, we as edu- 
cators should insist that the responsibility 
and blame are not wholly ours; the lag is 
social more than profession.al. In the hor- 
rible shadows of warfare with atomic bo ibs 


scolding, rather than diligent analysis and 
constructive proposal, 

Is.-tAC Doughton 

Mansfield, Pa. 

Reading fou SicLr-EDUCA'i'-ioN by W. E. 

Schutt. Harper & Brothers. 255 pp. 

$3.00. 

A new day of adult education is dawn- 
ing. The high aspiration of our youth and 
the improved instruction they receive are 
motivation forces of great promise. Some 
educators believe that if we could all learn 
to read hooks and magazines more effec- 
tively, wc would itave fewer social ills and 
pcr.sonai trouhles; and otliers have pointed 
out tiiat the very heart of study is efficient 
reading. Francis Bacon advised us that 
“reading ninketh a full man.” In these 
modern times thci’e ai’e so many kinds of 
mental content with which to till up that 
it behooves us not to neglect tlic culture 
and tlic counsel that our best literature af- 
fords. W. E. Schutt gives us the benefit 
of his observations in /F.vtffiny for Srlf- 
Educaflon. His aim is to “offer a discipline 
in froprr anil dirrrtrd reading, the kind of 
reading that should provide the best training 
of the intellect.” 

The form and style of this volume en- 
courage the expectant reader to press on 
in his search for nuggets of gedd in the edu- 
cation.al mine to wliicli wc all have access. 
Tlic style of composition is clear and con- 
vincing, and tlic organization of subject 
matter is suitable for both classroom teach- 


and germs, no one can sensibly pre jse ing and private study. There are eleven 
that we should throw away all our kij i'l : chapters, pointing toward a climax in the 
edge of atoms, germs, and airplanes./ in j very sympathetic and practic.-il valcilictnry 
that wc have gone well along in d' itf fii; I contrihution on )ioetry. In these hectic times 
a science of cduciitional jirocess: |* Jf / J of stress on macliines and materials goods it 
organize the liistory of educatii I Jls' J ' . Iiencficial for us to be reminded of the 
bring into sharp focus worthy/ J «< m stlictic side of life, .■\fter “Some, Pre- 
purposes, and seek to have alj: M m M- , jniinary Observations,” whicli are specifi- 
cies join hands for tlieir eft'e mm M- , Lily of orientational value rve are in- 
tion. ffhis Dr. Melvin sccii *0/ aormed concerning the necessity for ac- 

dcsire; but he seems to b® J^^^^^ltli^-Auiring a functional vocabulary of choice 
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and serviceable words. Time was when 
the study of diction was considered some- 
thing highbrow' for the specialist, particu- 
larly the classically educated individual, 
with Latin and Greek or the modern lan- 
guages as a backgi-ound. Actually the case 
is otherwise today — because we are popu- 
larly short in classical learning we need to 
make a vigorous drive to equip ourselves 
with an appropriate and expansive body of 
terms for everyday usefulness. 

This book attacks where we are indis- 
putably weak — power of concentration and 
memory training. True it is we prefer peda- 
gogically to apply the psychology of in- 
terest and tile informal and casual develop- 
ment of our power of retention and recall. 
It will prove very helpful, however, to 
accustom ourselves to employ the law of 
a.ssociation and comparison to our reading 
experiences, and thus derive the maximum 
advantage from our native capacity to as- 
similate and integrate the meaningful ma- 
terial of books — as well as the stimulating 
activities of our everyday contacts. Here 
also is an easily understandable treatment 
of the nature and essence of factual knowl- 
edge, leading us to contemplate as pro- 
foundly as possible what philosophers like 
to call “the meaning of meaning.” At least 
tin's much is undeniable — when we possess 
a strong sense of meaning and value, the 
problem of learning and revival on demand 
is considerably simplified. 

Chapters seven and eight make a pair. 
They pit reason and emotion against each 
other. This is scarcely fair to say. Emphati- 
cally it is not either intellect or feeling. 
Rather is it a matter of both reason and 
emotion, intellect and feeling, logic and 
ailection. Dr. Sc-luitt handles these two stra- 
tegic topics skillfully, using respectively as 
case-studies in the concrete Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s essay on “Character” and Jo- 
seph Conrad’s story “The Secret Sharer.” 
Incidentally, in connection with the mean- 
ing of facts he had offered as pertinerit 
illustrative material Emerson’s essay on 


“Compensation.” And thus it is this book 
has both theory and practice, inspiration 
and demonstration, for which reason we 
recommend heartily the thoughtful study 
of the entire volume. 

From the point of view of up-to-dateness 
and vocational utility the section devoted to 
accelerating our rate of reading is one of 
the best. This timely exposition will clarify 
many points that may have long remained 
vague to the layman. And from the view- 
point of idealistic drive the discussion of 
reading ' in relation to character develop- 
ment is one of the most inviting. In short, 
here is a textbook in personal improve- 
ment, available and valuable for anyone 
from high school to the old-age stage, when 
we like to reminisce, compensate and re- 
store our lagging enthusiasm for the in- 
tellectual pursuits that intrigued our youth 
and provided power during the happy years 
of our professional prime. 

Carroll D. Champlin 
The Pennsylvania State College 

w 

The Improvement of Teacher Edu- 
cation by the Commission on Teacher 
Education. American Council on Edu- 
cation. 283 pp. $2.00. 

This book is the concluding report of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, created 
in 1938 by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and dissolved in 1944 ' During the 
period of its activity the Commission car- 
ried on “a national co-operative study in 
which a large number of representative 
school systems, colleges, and universities 
participated, and a series of statewide co- 
operative studies involving the teacher 
education interests of ten states.” 

The strategy of the present report is im- 
portant to keep in mind. The general 
objective — improvement of teacher educa- 
tion — is attacked on three fronts: “Im- 
proving the Preparation of Teachers,” “Im- 
provement of Teachers in Service,” and 
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“Improvement through Intcrinstitutiona] 
Co-operation.” The activities of participat- 
ing agencies in these fields arc summarised, 
attention is called to significant trends, and 
certain recommendations are advanced. 
Thus we have a reporting, and a somewhat 
sid)jective analysis; not an ohjectivc, sta- 
tistical record. The Commission wisely de- 
cided at the outset not to conduct a strictly 
experimental study. They wanted no hlue- 
print. It was realized that richer fruits 
would come out of the project if the par- 
ticipants were encouraged to strike along 
lines of their own needs and interests, as- 
sisted by consultants from the Commission. 
Measured conclusions were not the object, 
but rather an account of suggestive and 
stimulating explorations at many points. 

If the topics of inquiry as indicated aliovc 
are the important part of this rejxirt, it is 
perhaps unfortunate that the first 54 pages 
must be devoted to historical background 
and introductory build-up. Such materi.al 
may he desirable for the permanent record; 
but like the fore-part of an oldfashioncd 
novel, it is just something to get through 
to reach the heart of the story. 

In reading the main body of the report 
the experienced teacher trainer encounters 
all of the problems with which he has strug- 
gles throughout his career, both with re- 
spect to preservice and inservicc training. 
These problems are prescjitcd and discussed 
in a pleasing style of discourse, happily free 
from dogmatism and unmarred by peda- 
gogical cant or educators’ lingo. One dis- 
covers a liberal and contemporaneous point 
of view. Obviously, the Commission is free 
from the thrall of “disciplines” and gov- 
erned in its thinking by a functional con- 
cept of needs. 

At various points in the report the Com- 
mission in.serts its own conclusions, recom- 
mendations, and judgment of trends. These 
are derived from an analysis of the studies 
ns a whole, and the reader should be thank- 
ful for a good job. They are crystalliza- 
tions that the reader woidd otherwise have 
to attempt for himself without the over-all 
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experience of those who saw the project 
through. These summations are, practically 
speaking, the most important feature of the 
report. 'Fhey are essential focus points, even 
if the rest of the hook is read hy skip and 
skim. 

The thinking of the Commission, as it 
took each problem into consideration, is 
brought out clearly in the course of the 
hook. One finds in this the evidence of a 
forward-looking and what may he safely 
termed a progressive philosophy. It is the 
same liberal thought that characterizes the 
publications of the Educational Policies 
Commission. Tltat tills may be understood, 
and not ovci'looked, the book is capped with 
a final cliaptcr ilcvotcd to aji exposition of 
guiding principles. Some of these arc trite 
hecausc they are oft repeated truths; for 
example, the elaborated .statement that “the 
quality of teachers is — or should he — a mat- 
ter of dcc|K-st social concern.” But it is 
nevertheless heartening to find this re- 
cmpliasls upon the' foundamejit.als of en- 
lightened democr.'U’y. 

P. F. Valentine 
San Francisco State Cidlege 

w 

Why Pupils Fail in Reading hy Helen 
Mansfield Robinson. 249 pp. $3.00. 
Helen Mansfield Robinson, of 'Flic Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has planned and carried 
to completion a noteworthy volume under 
this title. 'Flic metliod is conventional, but 
nonc-thc-lcss thorough. First of all tlic sur- 
vey of researches preceding her own is com- 
prehensive, and exhaustive, accompanied by 
complete documentary references. 

Analysis of the literature preceding 1946 
reveals reading dis.ahilities of seven cate- 
gories: (i) visual difliculties; (2) intel- 
lectual and maturational status; (3) neuro- 
logical and dominance factors; (4) audi- 
tory, speech, and language factors; (5) 
physical difficulties; (6) emotional reac- 
tions; (7) social and environmental condi- 
tions. 
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Following this analysis a coordinated 
study of the reading disability of thirty seri- 
ously retarded children was undertaken in 
order to evaluate the effect of each of these 
influences. Specialists in several fields of 
study comhincd tlicir efforts to secure com- 
plete information regarding these thirty 
subjects. A social worker, a psychiatrist, a 
pediatrician, a neurologist, three ophthal- 
mologists, a speech correction .specialist, an 
otolaryngologist, an endocrinologist, a 
reading specialist, and the autltor herself 
who acted as |isychologist and reading tech- 
nician combined their skills in this study. 
Necessarily the study was intensive rather 
than extensive. One hundred of the ap- 
pro-ximatcly two hundred and fifty pages 
are devoted to the historical phase of the 
subject. 

Great care was exercised in the selection 
of the suhjccts. Specialists from Billings 
hospital, the acting chairman of the de- 
partment of education, soci-al workers from 
the School of Social Service Administration 
and leaders from other departments of the 
university united in the attempt to select a 
group with known and definitely meas- 
urable reading disabilities. The thirty who 
were accepted from a large group all meas- 
ured 85 I.Q. or higher, their parents were 
willing to cooperate in the preliminary test- 
ing program, and assist in a remedial plan. 
The thirty cases ranged from six years nine 
months chronological age to fifteen years 
three months; the amount of reading re- 
tardation “varied from nine months to 
seventy-five months in chronological age.” 
The reading indices were all below .80, 
with a median at .48. 

F.ach spcci.alist made a detailed examina- 
tion. Faults were reported as in oral read- 
ing, for example: “faulty vowels, faulty 
consonants, reversals, addition of sounds, 
substitution of words, addition of words, 
omission of words, words refused, and 
words aided.” Eye preference, hand prefer- 
ence, foot preference, and ear preference 
were tested and reported. Examinations 
were made to discover especially bad ton- 


sils, adenoids, and sinuses. Two different 
doctors made the examinations in order to 
have a thorough check. Endocrine glands 
were examined to discover delayed or mal- 
functioning; a basic metabolic rate was 
charted for each child; a fasting blood test 
was made; and radiograms of the wrist 
bones were made. After each specialist had 
made his examination, a conference of the 
entire group was held to confer on the find- 
ings. 

Chapters X, XI, XII deal with the find- 
ings and their interpretations. Chapter X is 
illuminated with numerous charts and ta- 
bles, indicating agreement with or diver- 
gence from previously established standards. 
Chapter XI gives the interpretations of the 
specialists in conference and shows consid- 
erable study of the social background of 
these thirty children. Many accidental facts 
came to light, along with unexpected 
though obviously biasing influences in the 
reading retardation. Individual charts, based 
on each of the special types of investigation, 
are shown, and in each case the special in- 
fluence is shown as present, questionable, or 
absent. In chapter Xll, the final summary 
conclusions, and implications are presented, 
and one might expect to find here some 
general phenomena common to all the in- 
stances of poor reading. Such is not the 
case, however. The studies are far too in- 
dividual, detailed, and searching to permit 
easy generalizations. They are complete 
case studies. 

In reading this book, one is impressed 
with its technical flavor. Everything is 
planned with far reaching design; every- 
thing is done by expert workers. The 
nomenclature is technical; the procedure is 
methodical and persistent. It is therefore 
no model for reading investigation in a 
small town school system where experts are 
not available, and where time and money 
both are not available for such unusual 
work. John W. Charles 

Iowa State Teachers College 

.1 
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Critics and Crusaders — A Century 

01^ American Protest by Charles A. 

Madison. Henry Holt. $3.50. 572 pages. 

Carlyle had quite a bit to say about “Yea 
Sayers” and “Nay Sayers.” This thoughtful 
book, the product of six years’ lucubration 
by the author, is in line with the “Nay 
Sayers.” 

No matter how much most of us are in 
accord with the present system of mass 
production and its potential ability to re- 
move poverty and supply comforts due to 
technological progress, w'e can see and 
have seen that pungent criticism is thor- 
oughly in order and may even serve to 
improve our “American way of life.” “Yea 
Sayers” and “Yes Men” certainly will not 
bring about a better social ordeiu We 
Americans believe in evolution. We believe 
that no matter how perfect a government 
or industrial system we tiu'nk we have 
attained, there is still room for improve- 
ment. So we must, perforce, find a place 
somewhere in our crowded and busy midst 
for a quiet little oasis or two where we can 
let the dissidents “blow off steam.” Eng- 
land has her Hyde Park and her periodicals 
of protest. 

So, in reading a book like Madison’s, it is 
not a question of whether we agree or dis- 
agree, but of judiciously examining the 
reports of the scouts who h.ave sojourned 
in the “Promised Land.” 

The volume. Critics and Crusaders^ is 
well proportioned and arranged into these 
sections: The Abolitionists; The Utopians; 
The Anarchists; The Dissident Econo- 
mists; The Militant Liberals; The So- 
cialists. There is a Final Note, a good bibli- 
ography and a complete index. The style is 
calm and judicial and is easily read. 

To give a random sampling, I will delve 
a bit into the section on The Dissident 
Economists. Here the author subdivides the 
material into: The Economic Background; 
Henry George: Prophet of Human Rights; 
Brooks Adams; Jeremian Critic of Capital- 
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ism; Thorstein Veblen: Iconoclastic Econo- 
mist. The opening paragraph giving the 
economic b.ackground before the author 
enters into an analysis of the beliefs of the 
protagonists individually is a fair sample 
of his style and method : 

“Victory at Appomatox gave a tremen- 
dous impetus to American business enter- 
prise. In 1865, the United States, licking 
its wounds, was largely an undeveloped 
agricultural country; a half century later 
its amazing industrial growth gave it first 
place among the great world powers. Its 
phenomenal expansion may be measured 
in terms of tlic evolution from the typical 
independent oil driller to the gigantic Stand- 
ard Oil Company, or from the modest iron 
foundry employing a few men to the enor- 
mous U.S. Steel Corporation. Never in the 
history of mankind has a nation grown at 
once so fast and so powerful. This fabulous 
rate of economic expansion will become 
evident from a few samples of statistical 
data.” Then follows a description of the 
rise of the Rockefeller and Carnegie re- 
gimes. A description of early American 
economics teaching in the colleges is vividly 
given together with the gradual transfor- 
mation that took place in that subject due 
to the impact of changing economic or 
industrial develf)pnicnts. 

Madison is one of the very few writers 
who has brought to light the “Forgotten 
Economist,” Simon Nelson Patten of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The good old 
conservative University of Pennsylvania in 
the staid and very respectable City of Broth- 
erly Love, very likely is not anxious to have 
a "skeleton” drawn out of the closet, and is 
well content to let Simon P.atton slumber al- 
most forgotten among his many volumes. 
But Madison is not content. Patten, con- 
trasting the classical conception of the origin 
of capital from the viewpoint of “abstinence” 
and the “niggardliness of nature” says: 
“We no longer live in an age of deficit 
and pain,” but “rather in an age of .sur- 
plus and pleasure when all things are possi- 
ble if we will but keep our eyes turned to- 
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ward the future.” He was the first econo- 
mist to stress consumption (and its dis- 
tribution) rather than production. 

Veblen, best known for his The Theory 
of the Leisure Class ^ is given a place in this 
Valhalla of Critics: “If Professor Patten 
was a severe critic of classical economics, 
Thorstein Veblen, the chief founder of in- 
stitutional economics, was its executioner. 
He approached economics from the stand- 
point of the evolutionary sciences,” 

In the section headed The Utopians, 
after giving the usual background, he goes 
into the activities of Margaret Fuller, 
Transcendental Rebel; Albert Brisbane, 
Social Dreamer; Edward Bellamy, Social 
Planner. The story of Bellamy’s life is 
told and his accidental “best seller” of that 
day. Looking Backward, and the furor it 
created is shown. He lacked health and or- 
ganizing ability, and the force of public sen- 
timent generated by the novel was allowed 
to dissipate itself in sentiment. 

It is in the side-lights into the lives and 
struggles of these “Critics and Crusaders” 
who apparently futilely beat their wings 
against tlic foundations of industrialism that 
our author injects and sustains live and 
concrete interest in what would otherwise 
be a rather dry analysis of abstract theories. 
The ideas that most of these critics propa- 
gated were evolved by contact with the 
forces they opposed. From this viewpoint, 
the psychology of revolt is well illuminated. 
Men and women are the product of their 
environment, but often their reactions or 
responses are quite different. 

Henry Flury 

Eastern High School 
Washington, D.C. 

f 

Learning How to Behave by Arthur 

M. Schlesinger. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 90 pp. $2.00. 

Many readers who are familiar with the 
reputation of Professor Schlesinger, as a 
Harvard professor and a great American 


historian, will wonder 'at the title of this 
little volume. Learning How to Behave 
would seem to be the logical work of an 
Emily Post; but the sub-title, “A Histori- 
cal Study of American Etiquette Books,” 
gives one a truer indication of the nature 
of the book. 

The attention of the social historian 
is bound to be attracted, sooner or later, to 
a field of human activity like that of “man- 
ners,” which in colonial times was consi- 
dered in the realm of “minor morals.” 
From the beginning of our history down 
to the present time, the aspiration to be- 
have in a proper manner has been closely 
tied to the ambition of our people to better 
their lot in life. When looked upon in that 
light, the subject of “manners” assumes a 
new and different interest. 

Professor Schlesinger reviews the history 
of the rules of etiquette from colonial times 
to the present. He very clearly portrays the 
influence of various events and develop- 
ments in our history on the social conduct of 
our people. Such examples as the growth 
of a planter class in the south and the ap- 
pearance of a prosperous class of merchants 
and trade.smen in the north are cited as il- 
lustrations, Similarly, we were materially 
affected by every upheaval in our midst, 
whether political, economic or military. For 
instance, the rise of a new class of rich 
people following the Civil War produced 
a frenzied scramble for knowledge of Euro- 
pean rules in regard to social intercourse.- 
That interest brought to our society such 
features as the debut and the chaperon. 
World War I, on the other hand, had an 
entirely different effect. 

Numerous quaint and curious sidelights 
on our manners and morals are mentioned 
by the author. He explains, with frequent 
quotations, how various publications, fiom 
Washington’s time to the present, admon- 
ished the well-behaved what to do and 
what not to do; “kill no vermin as fleas, lice 
ticks &c in the sight of others;” do not let 
your hostess “know that you have found or 
felt insects in your bed;” the waltz was 
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considered “a dance of too loose a char- 
acter,” and unmarried ladies were cau- 
tioned to “refrain from it altogether;” 
while at another time it was stated that 
nothing so “adds to native manliness as the 
fidl beard if carefully and neatly kept.” 

Learning How to Behave is very humor- 
ous, instructive and entertaining. It should 
find a ready acceptance among general as 
well as professional readers. 

Sewell E. Slick 
State Teachers College 
Clarion, Pennsylvania 

w 

Tme Future in Perspective by Sig- 
mund Neumann. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1946, 406 pp. $4.00. 

This is the history of the second Tliirty 
Years War from its beginning at Sarajevo 
to the end in Tokyo Bay. The author con- 
ceives it as a drama in five acts with the 
first World War as the prologue. Act One 
covers the first five years after Versailles 
with attention to defeated Germany, inse- 
cure France, isolationist America and revo- 
lutionary Russia. Act Two pictures the next 
five years ending in 1929 in which the at- 
titudes and activities of Austen Chamber- 
lain, Briand and Stresemann arc examined, 
and League meanderings toward a vaguely 
conceived stability are sympathetically de- 
scribed. Then the period to 1934 is ana- 
lyzed with the devastating Depression 
creeping over the world and National So- 
cialism deepening its roots in Germany. 
Between 1 934 and 1939 the measured vic- 
tories of ambitious nations resound among 
the fearful and uncertain peoples who want 
peace. Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain, and 
Munich lead inevitably to war. Act Five 
is the Conflict with its eventual victory and 
another chance for mankind. An epilogue 
considers the goal of peace. 

The historian is pleased to read this type 
of book. It emphasizes in sincere fashion 
and often with considerable finality ideas 
which the past has demonstrated to have 
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validity, but which Man with his collective 
myopia can not yet quite comprehend and 
accept. 

Ideas, as the following, are emphasized 
and their implications considered through- 
out the book. The individual must assume 
full responsibility for the future of the race. 
Peace can come only from the demands of 
peoples who understand the real character 
of their own era in history. “One must be- 
lieve in the people and their power of re- 
newal if one looks for hoirc in a war-worn 
world.” “There is no neat separation be- 
tween internal aflalrs and world affr'rs.” 

These ideas and many others indicate 
that Professor Neumann has studied the 
record with discei'nment. He is aware that 
the chaos of the B'wentieth Century is an 
understandable consequence of Nineteenth 
Century industrialism, nationalism and ma- 
tcri.'dism. Today, it is not enough for able 
leaders to ])oint the way. 'Fhe mass must 
understand and help to give direction to 
necessary changes and adjustment. 

It is the virtue of this book that recent 
history, always difficult to write, is seen to 
emerge from a past. 'Flicre is no easy con- 
demnation of nations and leaders for acts 
for which we assume they shoidd have 
known better. B'hc character of the period 
is outlined. Major trends arc indicated and 
above all rcsiionsibility for tolerable living 
conditions everywhere is jdaced, where it 
must he, on man, the average man, who 
now too often naively believes that he is 
only an onlooker with a sovereign right of 
criticism. This is a good book for the citi- 
zen who takes liis citizenship seriously. 

Thirty drawings by A. Derso portray 
the major actoi's in this thirty year drama. 
These sketches add touches of humor, sug- 
gest the tile commonplace, and reveal the 
tragedy which accompanies men in their 
struggle with events. 

Walter R. Fee 
Michigan State College 

w 
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Woman as Force in Historv by Mary 

R. Beard. The Macmillan Company, 
369 pp. $ 3 - 50 - 

This study is concerned with differen- 
tiating truth from error concerning Man- 
woman relationship throughout history as 
a basis for imdcrstanding and adjusting 
present day rclatinnsin'ps as force for fur- 
thering the good of mankind. Has woman 
been subjugated by man according to law 
and otherwise to the extent that she has 
not been a force in history is the question. 

Evidence is presented to show that the 
erroneous (to the author) idea stated at 
Seneca Falls, New York, in 1848, by a 
group of men and women who were form- 
ing an organization to promote ‘sex equal- 
ity’ has per.si.stcd to the present. They 
asserted that ‘The history of mankind is a 
history of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions on the part of man toward woman, 
having in direct object, the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over her . . (p. 

146). Evidence is always presented to prove 
that this error or misconception was an- 
chored in Blnckstone’s “Misrepresentation 
of the English law” to the effect that, 
“woman was civilly dead after her mar- 
riage, that her personality was merged into 
that of her husband and lord.” (p. 80) 

In the ligiit of source materials and 
scholarly commentaries on the English law, 
the author reviews the position of woman 
and the relation of man and woman during 
the time common law was being crystallized 
and during the time it was being permeated 
and mitigated by equity jurisprudence un^ 
til 1765, the date of the publication of 
Blackstone’s commentaries on the law. The 
contrast of what to the author is the popu- 
larly held conception of the man-woman 
relationship with the true or actual man- 
woman relationship is clearly set forth. The 
conclusions reached are that there were 
many discriminations against women; 
many responsibilities, “which may in some 
instances be called ‘unfair’ discriminations, 
were imposed upon men, independently and 
in connection with discriminations against 


women. . . . Yet all of the discriminations 
combined do not add up to the utter sub- 
jections of women, single and married, 
under the sovereign power of men at 
law . . (pp. 203-204) 

In order to further present the truth 
concerning woman’s position throughout 
time, illustrations are given from different 
periods of history, at different places and 
in different groups, for the purpose of 
proving that woman is a person sharing 
with man the making of history. To the 
author the products of civilization — liberal 
thoughts, languages, arts, inventions, ideals, 
etc. . . . are social products “the work of 
men and women indissolubly united by the 
very nature of life, in a struggle for a de- 
cent and wholesome existence against the 
forces of barbarism and pessimism wrest- 
ling for the possession of the human spirit.” 
(p. 331) Woman has been force in history. 

The implications of the conclusions of 
the study are indicated. The question of 
woman’s position is not an isolated one, 
but is a human problem which concerns all 
individuals and all groups. Men and women 
of all times who have left their imprint 
for good have recognized it as such. 
Woman has been free throughout the ages 
and woman as force is “indispensable to 
the maintenance and promotion of civiliza- 
tion in the present age.” (p, 332) If the 
truth of the matter is clearly understood 
by all concerned then force may be 
strengthened and utilized “for the realiza- 
tion of the noblest ideals in the heritage of 
humanity.” 

This historical explanation of man- 
woman relationship reveals diligent search 
in hithertofore little used sources and re- 
flects mature thinking over a long period of 
time. The study is comprehensive and ob- 
jective. 7’he bibliography is in itself a con- 
tribution. Woman as Force in History 
should receive the attention of all persons 
who are interested in strengthening force 
for the good of mankind. 

Nita Katherine Pyburn 
Florida State College for Women 
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Fabulous Voyager: James Joyce’s Ulys- 
ses, by Richard M. Kain. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
1947. 241 pp. (299, including append- 
ices and index.) $4.00. 

Few writers of modern times have pro- 
voked so much controversial discussion as 
the late James Joyce, Fahtdous Voyager is 
additional evidence tliat the controversy is 
still far from dead. Unfortunately, the pres- 
ent book, while almost encyclopedic in pre- 
tensions, is biased to such an extent that it 
has little to offer toward a .satisfactory un- 
derstanding of either Ulysses or the man 
who wrote the novel. 

Mr. Kain sets out to prove a thesis, and 
he off'ers much circumstantial evidence but 
little proof that may be accepted at face 
value. For him, Joyce “is the clearest and 
most incisive voice of our age”; and the 
book abounds in statements equally en- 
thusiastic and equally undocumented. Such 
an tinscliolarly approach can only damage 
the case of the writer whom the apologist 
seeks to glorify. Mr. Kain does explain 
certain obscure passages in the work he is 
examining, thereby aiding in the acquisition 
of a partial understanding of some of the 
things that must have been in his hero’s 
mind while writing Ulysses. But the pres- 
ent study bogs down hopelessly the moment 
it leaves tcchnic.al analy.sis for attempted 
excursions into literary criticism. 

As a searching inquiry into detail. Fab- 
ulous Voyager has some utilitarian value. 
The investigator has done a tremendous 
amount of intensive work, as his copious and 
carefully compiled appendix materials will 
testify. A card catalogue, however, does not 
constitute a library, nor is an enthusiastic 
championing of a pre-established thesis the 
most efficient method of establishing scien- 
tific truth. Mr. Kain’s book is not the 
definitive study of either James Joyce or 
his literary problem-child, Ulysses, 

Robert Avrett 
The University of Tennessee 
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Leisure Time Education by Anna 
May Jones. Harper and Brothers. 235 
pp. $2.75. 

Leisure Time Education is a handbook 
of creative activities for teachers and group 
leaders. The treatise is an attempt to place 
in book form practical methods and ma- 
terials that will be useful for teachers and 
group leaders charged with the responsi- 
bility of helping provide leisure time activi- 
ties for boys and girls. The basic philosophy 
or approach is that of a close integration of 
leisure time experiences and academic ex- 
[jcrienccs both types complementing and 
supplementing each other. 

The topic of leisure time education is 
approached from the standpoint of outlines 
for discussion, the relation of leisure time 
education to the curi’iculum, the develop- 
ment of hobbies and t.’ilents, the creative 
school after 3 o’clock, the co-oi'dination of 
leisure time education with the commtmity 
leisure time guidance and administering 
functions. The book contains a very com- 
plete classified annotated bibliography on 
almost any subject of leisure time activity 
that one could wish. 

The author has attempteil to develop a 
practical approach to the problem of leisure 
time guidance by citing many examples of 
actual cx]5eriences used by teachers and 
guidance counselors. It is a “down to earth” 
approach that should be of considerable in- 
terest to tcacliers of elementary, junior high 
and senior high levels. Supervisors and direc- 
tors of instruction may make use of the ma- 
terial for their own education and that of 
their teachers. I’rincipals and department 
heads could use the material to help teachers 
build .a belter educ.ation.al |irfigram. Methods 
classes in colleges and universities could 
make good use of the materials in the 
preparation of tc;ichers. It is a book worthy 
of being in all schools and professional 
educational libraries. 

Robert C. Moon 
Florida State College for Women 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Child Psychology and Development 
by L. P. Thorpe. Ronald Press. 766 pp. 
$4.50. 

The field of child psychology continues 
to engage the attention of a considerable 
group of rcscarcii workers and writers. 
Among the more recent textbooks which 
have had considerable influence are those 
by Cole, Curti, Goodenough, and Jersild. 
For the most part autliors, for convenience 
of treatment and emphasis have broken up 
the grnwtii span into two distinct periods; 
the period of childhood and the period of 
adolescense. As a result of this division it 
has been possible to deal intensively with an 
age-group whose problems are sufficiently 
individual to require special treatment. 

In the present volume Professor Thorpe 
has in many instances traced the growth 
process from early childhood through ado- 
Icscense but as the title suggests his em- 
phasis is on tlic period commonly known as 
childhood. Beginning with an introductory 
chapter on methods of studying children he 
proceeds with chapters on inheritance, the 
nature and nurture of mental abilities, post- 
natal life, the dynamics of child nature and 
the effects of early home environment. 
These are followed by a series of closely 
related chapters which deal with physical 
growth and health, measurement and 
growth of intelligence, emotional behavior, 
the development of motor abilities, the ori- 
gin and development of language and the 
grow'th of understandings. The last three 
chapters deal with the social education of 
the child, safeguarding the child’s per- 
sonality, and mental hygiene. From this 
array of topics it is seen that effort has 
been made to present a survey of the major 
problems in the field of child psychology. 
Special stress is placed upon two chapters in 
particular: the dynamics of behavior and 
caify home influences. 

The author states in his introduction that 
his point of view may be characterized as 
■patterned eclecticism. The reviewer under- 


stands this term to mean that he has selected 
the results of these researches which when 
interpreted in the light of the growth proc- 
ess contribute toward a consistent point of 
view. Although not adhering to any partic- 
ular school of psychology or group of 
theories as a framework upon which to 
develop his materials, he has first selected 
problems to be dealt with, and has collected 
various kinds of quantitative data pertinent 
to such problems. In interpretation of his 
materials he has sought points of view which 
most clearly explain his data. The eclectist 
makes use of a well balanced selection of 
data chosen from the discoveries of all 
schools of psychology. He is a free agent 
who works his own way and thinks what 
he will but avoids committing himself to 
final decisions on controversial issues which 
are incompletely supported by facts. In psy- 
chology a worker who is guided by such 
principles must be able to modify his sys- 
tem to fit new findings rather than force 
new findings into his system. This is at 
once its strength and its weakness. 

There are theorists’ in psychology, who 
believe that eclecticism at best fails to 
achieve such a synthesis. They maintain 
with justification that the trutli in any 
field of inquiry should constitute an un- 
swerving line of thought and that eclec- 
ticism implies effort to render comparable 
incomparable data. Nevertheless Professor 
Thorpe has demonstrated that it is possible 
to draw his material from various re- 
searches and viewpoints and achieve a high 
degree of unity in presentation. He has 
gleaned the field of objective research for 
promising studies and has woven them into 
a pattern of interpretation which gives the 
impression of soundness of conclusions and 
consistency of viewpoint. Numerous re- 
searches have been used but they do not 
cause the reader to lose sight of the general 
theme of the book which may be described 
as the continuing problem of adjustment 
during childhood. The mental health theme 
and the significance of environmental in- 
fluences are prominent throughout. 
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The volume is obviously designed for use 
as a textbook for standard courses in child 
psycliology. It covers a wide range of topics 
and there are exercises and questions for 
teacher and student. Despite its reference 
to many researches the author has achieved 
an interesting and readable style. The book 
will appeal to teachers wlio are interested in 
making applications to classroom |>ractice; 
to parents who wish to gain a better under- 
standing of children, and to others who 
need a comprehensive survey of child psy- 
chology. College and university teachers 
will find in it a teachable textbook which 
they can rely upon to provide tlie student 
with the best that is known about the sub- 
ject. 

Rober'i- a. Davis 
University of Colorado 

w 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

The First Freedom by Morris L. Ernst. 

The Macmillan Company. 302 pp. 
$3.00. 

The thc.sis of the author is that “free 
ideas” are the most im|>ortant things in 
the world. Without freedom of expression 
democracy is impossible. And free expres- 
sion of ideas is in great danger. Monopoly 
by church, state, business, labor, or any 
group or institution stifles thought and 
paralyzes action. More than that the free 
interplay of ideas is necessary for progress. 
The present conditions pose a critical prob- 
lem, so the author declares, one that must 
be solved if our democratic way of life is 
to he preserved. 

Tlie dedication is interesting. It is “To 
the Members of the Congress of the United 
States on Wliom We Must Rely to Restore 
Free Entcr|)rise in Movies, Radio and 
Prc.ss.” In fact-based argument it is shown 
that the “market place of thought” is van- 
ishing. The consolidation of regional news- 
papers, the domination of the magazine 
field by a few leaders, the monopoly of the 
movie industry in five major companies and 
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their three satellites, the practical control 
of broadcasting by four major networks — ■ 
these all make for Ford-izing the minds of 
our people and remove the stimulus for 
thought and individual action. Statistics are 
piled upon statistics to sliow a distressing 
accumulation of the means of opinion-mak- 
ing in the hands of a few. Only by diver- 
sity of thought, so tlie argument runs, can 
the people retain their liberties and control 
their destiny. 

Were there nothing but the factu.al ma- 
terials in the volume, it would he worth 
reading and studying. Hut a program of 
action is offered. 'Fhe conviction is uttered 
that “we can turn the tide.” Among the 
projio.sals are: remove the interlocking of 
related businesses; exempt small opera- 
tors from income tax; remove block-hook- 
ing of movies; subsidize the shipping of 
books and magazines; limit profits on 
broadcasts; break down dominations of air 
regions; encour;ige paying for broadcasts 
directly rather than through broadcasting; 
aiul thoroughly air the r.adio code and the 
Hays moving jiicture code. 

This is a controversial book on a con- 
troversial theme. 'Fhe large cnr|iorations 
will make ugly grimaces at it. 'Fhe owners 
of small radio stations, small newspapers 
and independent movie owners and chains 
will nod approvingly. In view of other 
hooks on the same subject whose publica- 
tion is imminent this whole problem is in 
for an airing. (Dut of the controversy and 
debate should come much good. There may 
he improved service and more attention to 
the good of the consumer. 

Whatever may be the virtues of mass 
liroduction on the assembly lines in industry, 
wh.atever m.ay he the economic saving in 
large units such as schools and churches, it 
is dear that there must be much individual 
activity if the minds of 140,000,000 people 
are to he kept active on their problems and 
not merely lulled to sleep under the indoc- 
trination or blandishments of a few highly- 
skilled and highly-paid experts who owe 
their positions to a mere handful of wealthy 
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owners. Doubtless there will be lively dis- 
cussion on this subject and perhaps definite 
action. At least to the author of the book 
the future of freedom is at stake and with 
his conviction many others will assert their 
agreement. 

w 

TRAVEL 

Cities of America by George Sessions 

Perry. Whittlesey House. 277 pp. $3.50. 

Here are brought together sketches in 
twenty-two descriptions of American cities. 
All of them were originally printed in The 
Saturday Evening Post, from which they 
are printed by permission. The author was 
approached by the editors in 1945 with a 
proposition to write a few descriptions of 
American cities. They were so popular that 
the e,ssnys were continued until twenty-two 
had appeared. 

In brief descriptions which average about 
twelve pages each, and few longer, there is 
interpretation as well as description. The 
traditions and history of the city arc given 
as a backdrop against which the present city 
is projected. The range of material is large, 
a surprising amount for such brief treat- 
ments. The author has an uncanny sense 
of important details. He not only describes 
the outstanding physical features, but also 
interprets the spiritual life of the inhabitants. 

The comments range from the leading 
men of the city, the composition of the 
population, its spirit, extending too to re- 
gional cooking and entertainment. The 
author is successful in catching the spirit and 
the elusive atmosphere of such diverse popu- 
lations as those found in New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Boston, Baltimore 
and Salt Lake City. After reading a sketch 
one feels himself one of the inhabitants of 
the city under consideration. The author 
is well up on his facts and he shows an 
amazing versatility in marshalling them. 
But it is in his keen interpretations tliat he 
is at his best. 

Tliis is a volume which should inform 


one of his country and one which should 
make for national understanding. It is a col- 
lection which gives a charming overview of 
diverse areas and varying traditions and 
cultures. 

1 

The Web of Government by R. M. 

Maciver. The Macmillan Company. 

484 pp. $4.50. 

There have been too few fundamental 
treatments of government and the theory 
of political science during ^the stirring and 
confused last two decades. Faced with im- 
mediate problems nations have been con- 
tent to apply immediate solutions and too 
often have failed to probe into the funda- 
mental foundations and principles of all 
government. It is in this field that the 
author enters. The publishers declare that 
one authority, even before the book was 
published, gave it as his opinion that this is 
the most important work in the general 
field of government since Bryce’s Modern 
democracies. 

There are five main sections in this 
analysis: The Emergence of Government, 
The Bases of Authority, The Forms of 
Government, The Transformations of 
Government, and Conclusions on the 
Theory of Government. In his treatment 
Dr. Maciver comes to grips with many 
current (as well as ancient) problems. 
There is the old dilemma of control and 
order as against liberty. After examining 
the collectivist and totalitarian doctrines and 
the contractural individualist doctrines he 
concludes that the demands of the individ- 
ual and society must be reconciled. 

Such controversial topics as property, 
status, social classes, parties, government 
and property, and castes are included. After 
a discussion of the forms of government 
an excellent chapter is “The Ways of 
Democracy.” Among the topics are those 
relating to separation of church and state, 
socialism, fascism, “the rule of opinion,” 
the party-system, labor unions, and the 
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state and coinmtinity. There is a good dis- 
cussion of the ways of dictatorship whether 
fascist, nazi, or Soviet types. 

A final chapter “The Unit and the 
Unity,” sketches the author’s philosophy of 
the state. A voluntary organization, a 
democracy, always has conflicting opinions, 
and opposing pressure groups. The state 
must exert its power to compromise posi- 
tions, without letting any group assume 
too much power at the expense of others. 
“Opinions and creeds are forever in con- 
flict. Every man must find and respond to 
his own.” 

Tlie confusion and turmoil engendered 
by the world-wide war has caused many to 
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lose their mooring and to grasp at any 
theory which promises security and which 
is sufficiently idealistic and improbahle. The 
world needs variety, hut just now it needs 
more sense of direction which, coming out 
of chaos and di'ift, will lead to more funda- 
mental thinking. Perhaps when the history 
of the Last few decades is written these will 
he described as j-ears of superficiality rather 
than of fundamental understanding. Tliis 
hook will render a service in contributing to 
clarity and solidity in thinking. It is not in 
the style <if a popular magazine nor in the 
vocabulary of the popiilarizer. It is a schol- 
arly discussion of one of the most significant 
topics which concerns modern man. 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES 

{Continued from pnge 3SS) 


gious interest among its students. The arti- 
cle’s title is ^ College ChrUitan Council in a 
Small College. 

‘^Unless a Schoolmaster Sings^’ is a brief 
contribution by Charles F. Arrowood, of 
the University of Texas. Frederick Rand 
Rogers takes issue with administrative edu- 
cational policies current in this country in 
his article Cutting Education’s Gordian 
Knot. He examines fundamental educa- 
tional policies and controls. 

A]ternoon of a Truant., is a sketch writ- 
ten by Margaret Hamilton Brown, of Mt. 
Vernon, New York, now a graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia University. Magna Carta 
Comes to the United States is by Mrs. Jen- 
nie Esmond Wright, who has traveled 
around the world and is interested in his- 
tory. Her home is in Washington, D.C. 

Nettie Wysor, formerly on the editorial 
staff of School and Society, now a free lance 
writer, again contributes to our columns. 
This time her article is on the subject, 
Cicero’s Ideal State as Revealed- in the Dc 
Legihus. She lives in Virginia. 

A Teacher Philosofhizes is by Isabelle 
Levi, of the Woodward High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. She teaches in the Depart- 


ment of Social Sciences. 

Some Aspects of Perry’s Theory of 
Value with Their Implications for Educa- 
tion is by G.'de E. Jensen, a nicml)cr of 
Kappa Delta Pi now acting as research as- 
sistant to the editor of tlie Jfneychipcdia of 
Educ.'itiona] Re.scarch :it the University of 
Illinois. 

Our poets are Henry W. Holmes, Har- 
vard Utiiversity, w'lio wrote A Sonnet for 
UNESCO ■, Dorotliy Lee Richardson, fre- 
cpicnt contributor to 'Fite Educational 
Forum, author of Vacation Salvage-, Sarah 
Hammond Kelly of California, whose poem 
is For the Mahers-, Elizabeth Utterhack of 
New York City, whose ctintriluition is 
Places-, Hazel Snell Schreiher, President of 
the San Francisco Branch of the Pen 
Women of America, is ;uitlK)r of America 
— Anna Louise Barney, These 
Hours-, Richard L. I.mighlin, of The Per- 
fect Lovers. 

We are inilchted to many for the book 
reviews in this as well as the preceding is- 
sues in the present volume. 



Brief Browsings in Books 


Russia: Menace or Promise is the answer 
of an expert to the vital questions raised 
abnvit Russian history and policy. Twenty- 
one questions arc raised and answered by 
Vera Micheles IDean, Russiati-born, Re- 
search Director of tlic Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and editor of its research publica- 
tions. I’iie volume is a sympathetic discus- 
sion of iiiterrclationsliijts especially between 
the United States and Russia and expresses 
the conviction that, given time and pa- 
tience, the points of difference between the 
two great powers, the United States and 
Russia, will he resolved. In addition to the 
other tc.xtual material appendices reprint 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Aims of the I'ourth Five-Year Plan. The 
small volume of 158 pages sells for $2.00 
and is published by Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. An index would have been of assist- 
ance although the rather full table of con- 
tents makes up in part for the omission. 

With the motion picture taking more and 
more a leading role as a means of public 
communication and with a shift in policy 
from mere entertainment to information 
and social imjtort by the producers the role 
which the motion picture can fill is a matter 
for discussion. In Freedom of the Movies 
Ruth A. Inglis traces the history of the mo- 
tioji picture, self-imposed and legal censor- 
ship, and raises the question of how free- 
dom can be maintained and the public in- 
terest protected. This volume is one of the 
reports of the Commission on Freedom 
of the Press of which Robert M. Hutchens, 
Chancellor of the University of Chicago, 
is chairman. It is published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press and sells for $3.00. 
^Fhe motion picture industry is examined 
in view of its social implications. Included 
as an appendix in the 224 pages is the text 
of the Production Code of the industry. 


This is a volume of great importance just 
now when freedom is so often being chal- 
lenged. 

Easy Crafts by Ellsworth Jaeger is pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. It is a 
small volume of 129 pages which sells for 
$1.95. It is one of the Olympic Editions 
and gives many specific suggestions for 
simple crafts. Alternate pages are com- 
posed of diagrams which illustrate the text. 
There is an amazing variety of things for 
which there are directions including spore 
prints, fungus funnies, snowflakes, totem 
toys, Indian flower pots, moccasins, corn- 
husk sandals, masks, sock rabbits and paper 
bag masks. For the more ambitious there 
are Indian musical instruments, parfleche 
pocketbooks, Mexican tin animals, Eskimo 
mittens, Acoma Indian headdress, Indian 
shirts and leggings and many others. The 
author is the Curator of Education at the 
Buffalo Museum of Science. He has lec- 
tured from coast to coast and has partici- 
pated in the Guild of Allied Arts, the Camp 
Fire Girls’ activities and the Buffalo Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. He is an authority on 
American primitive peoples. 

Lyman Bryson, a teacher, author, lec- 
turer and radio speaker, is Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and is counselor on Public Af- 
fairs to the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
In his most recent volume. Science and 
Freedom^ he discusses what freedom is, 
what science is, the nature of social change, 
cultural and social engineering, the social 
sciences, institutions, education, the philo- 
sophic basis, and finally, defines and ex- 
plains what is meant by the good society. 
It is Dr. Bryson’s thesis that social change 
should be controlled by intelligence and ex- 
perience and that the Good Society can be 
achieved only by rigorous thinking. It is 
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a thoughtful and stimulating volume of i8o 
pages, published by the Columbia University 
Press. The price of the book is $2.75. 

The History of Jafati is based upon a 
former volume by Professor Kenneth 
Scott Lainurette’s The Development of 
Japan which he here revises and brings up 
to date. The book is entirely rewritten to 
make it conform to recent research and 
recent events. No one is lictter ccjuipped 
for writing such a book. Dr. I.atourctte 
served on the faculty of Yalc-in-China, and 
for nearly a quarter of a century he has 
given courses in Far E.astcrn history at 
Yale where lie is ch.airman of tlie com- 
mittee on Far Eastern studies. He is editor 
of Chinese terms in Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second edition, ;iiul has 
written the articles for the latest edition 
of Tlie Encyclopedia llrittanica, Pictures 
and maps help to illuminate tlte treatment 
of the carefully and accurately prepared 
text. For a brief history of J.ap.an there is 
no better source, 'i'hc volume cont.ains 273 
pages, sells for $4.00 and is [uihlished by 
The Macmillan Company. 

Ever since 'The Screwtape Papers ap- 
peared in America C. S. Lewis of M.agde- 
lin College, Oxford University, had had 
a reading following which eagerly awaits 
each new volume. A layman and lecturer 
on English Liter.aturc in liis brief books he 
sets forth highly origin.al and provocative 
treatments of fundamental jrhilosophical 
problems. In The AhoUtlon of Man recent- 
ly ptddishcd is contained a series of three ad- 
dresses delivered at the University of Dur- 
ham. For a fresh and stimulating discussion 
of instincts and emotions this volume is rec- 
ommended. Its theme finally eventuates in 
the subject of “values” and common moral- 
ity. After a fifty-iiage discussion he con- 
cludes: “You cannot go on ‘cx[)l:u'ning away’ 
forever: you will find that you have ex- 
plained explanation itself away. . . . The 
whole point of seeing through something is 
to see something through it. . . . It is no use 
trying to see through ‘first principles.’ If you 
see tlirougli everything, then everything is 


transparent. But a wholly transparent 
world is an invisible world. To ‘see through’ 
all things is the same as not to sec.” 

Norman Thomas, often candidate for 
tlie presidency of the United States on the 
Socialist ticket, pia.-sents a concrete plan for 
world accord under the title Appeal to the 
Nations. He discusses many avenues pro- 
posed for peace (a) tlirough total victory; 
(b) through the United Nations; (c) by 
fe.-ir; (d) through world government; (e) 
through communism; (f) by preventative 
war — or appeasement. However, he sees 
the minimum price of jicace in the liquida- 
tion of iinperi:ilism, concluding “The best 
— more proh.'ddiq the onl) — hope of peace 
lies in an apptuil to the nations for general 
(lisai'niannuu and the litpiid.ation of all 
forms of imperialism.” 'Fhc roles of Russia, 
England :ind America are assessed. The 
apfieal “To the I’eoples of the World” 
st.ates clearly wluit 'I’homas would have 
the n.ations ilo through the instrumentality 
of the United Nations to bring about peace. 
'Fhere are m.-iny siilelights on pacificism, 
communism, .and current views of national 
leaders. 'Fhe wdume is a contribution to 
thinking about pe.ace and its problems. It is 
()ul)lished by Henry Holt and Company, 
coiiqirises 173 p:tges, and sells for $2.75, 
'The Illiterate A nalo-Snxon’ and Other 
Essays on J'.ducation .Medieval anil Modern 
is publislied by the C.ambridge University 
I’ress. Its author is John William Adamson. 
A volume on the liistor)- of education in 
Great Britain, it clears up many miscon- 
ceptions about the adetpiacy in the Middle 
Ages. .A scries of essaj's, it ranges from his- 
torical treatment to a criticism of modern 
aims of education. It hits 162 pages. 

Land of Plenty by Walter Dorwin 
'Feague h.is 3t:)7 pages, costs $3.00 and is 
published by Harcourt, Br.aee .'uul Com- 
pany. 'I’he book o|Kms up vistas of progress 
which arc possible for America if site takes 
advantage of lier opportunities and keeps 
the w;ty open for individual initiative and 
achievement. R'he author, one of the coun- 
try’s foremost industrial designers, shows 
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the future possibilities in power, atomic 
energy, electronics, neuclconics, metallurgy, 
chemurgy, and plastics. New areas are 
opened in jet propulsion, rockets, and pri- 
vate planes. There are new ideas on hous- 
ing, showing how millions of residences can 
be made at low cost so that, in a mobile 
world, they may be owned, easily moved in 
location, and enlarged. Nor does he neglect 
such topics as gracious living in gracious 
communities. Hcaltli, food, clothing, more 
wealth are also matters which will be given 
increased attention. Chapters also discuss 
social patterns and what can be done to 
improve living for all men. 

Handbook of the Trees of the Northern 
States and Canada by Romeyn B. Hough 
is a reprint of this unabridged volume. 


There are 479 illustrations. The text and 
the illustrations should make it possible for 
anyone to identify the trees in the areas 
covered. Each species is fully pictured. The 
leaves, fruits and leafless twigs in winter 
are photographed on a background of one- 
inch squares so tliat actual size is easily 
evident. A rather close view of each species 
is photographed bearing a one-fbot rule, 
and the pictures are taken close enough to 
show the characteristics of the bark, A trans- 
verse section shows wood structure. These 
illustrations along with the descriptive notes 
makes identification of the trees easy. This 
is a most desirable book for the student and 
for the amateur nature lover. It sells for 
$5.50. There are 457 pages. The Macmil- 
lan Company publishes it. 


7 do not know how to construct a ^^feace curriculum^' as suchj any more 
than I know how to construct a “haffmess curriculum," But if we 
intensify our efforts to give young feofle the essential tools of 
thought, and let them sharfen those tools on the best thought our 
civilization has produced, we shall have made a sound start. Out of 
such a foundation there should enter ge the conviction of our common 
humanness, a respect for law, a sense of justice and fair play.— Assm- 
ANT Secretary of State William Benton 
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French Edition of Dewey’s Experience and 
Education Comes from Press 

T N OUR last issue it was stated that a con- 
tract had been made with a Paris pub- 
lisher to issue an edition of Dewey’s Ex- 
perience and Education. The volume has 
now been received from the publisher. It 
is one of a series with the general title, 
Educators uj Yesterday and Today. The 
International influence of the Society will 
lie extended and the cause of education 
serveil abroad by this new publishing proj- 
ect. 

Gift Subscriptions to The Educational 
Forum to Educators in Foreign Countries 
Personal letters have been written to 
seventy persons whose names had been sug- 
gested by various members and others and 
a subscription entered for each to The 
Educa'i'ional Forum. We still have thirty 
sidiscriptions available. Suggestions are wel- 
comed from mcmbci's. 'Fhe purpose is to 
sejid the magazine to prominent active 
leaders in education, not necessarily to gov- 
ernmental agencies. It is probable that more 
influence will be exerted upon educational 
thinking by sending copies to men promi- 
nent in educational thought rather than 
to those who merely hold routine positions. 


Send your suggestions! They will be wel- 
comed. 

Subscription. List Is Growing 

With the close of the war and the in- 
creased enrollments in colleges and univer- 
sities, the number of initiates and of mem- 
berships has been increasing steadily, witlv 
the result that the subscription list of The 
Educational Forum is now the largest 
in the history of the Society. An increasing 
number of subscriptions are going to li- 
braries, school headquarters, and to indi- 
viduals who are not members of the So- 
ciety. Members who wish to make gifts to 
friends should consider The Educational 
Forum. For non-members of the Society 
the price is $2.00 a year. The price has 
not been raised during or since the war. 

Annual Reports Are Due July First 

Soon after the close of the academic year 
forms will be mailed to counselors on which 
they may make the annual reports of their 
respective chapters. It is important that 
these reports be submitted promptly when 
due. In some instances counselors wish the 
forms sent immediately at the close of the 
school year late in May. On request the 
forms will be sent for early report. 
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The Regional Conferences 


"O kports have been received from tlie 
various regional conferences wliich 
had been planned for the spring. They in- 
dicate profitable and iiispiring sessions which 
liave done much to secure better acfjn.iint- 
anceship among the members and to give 
helpful suggestions for the work of the 
chapters. At its last two meetings much 
time w.as devoted by The Exeentive Coun- 
cil to discussion of the jdans for the confer- 
ences which are the particular responsiliility 
of Dr. William McKinley Robinson who 
as Executive Counselor w.as responsible 
for pLanning the details and who had the 
general direction of the arrangements. The 
programs were plaimcd meticulously and 
all wlio assisted are to he congratulated 
upon the fine preparations which were 
made. 

The conference at the University of 
Tulsa, I’ulsa, Oklahoma, held on March 
IS, was attended by thirty-two delegates 
from the following chapters; Gamma, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; Al]iha Ikta, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas; .‘\lpha Zeta, Kansas State 
Teachers College (Emporia); Gamma 
Rho, University of Wichita; Gamma 
Omega, Central State Teachers College, 
Edmund, Oklahoma; and Beta Eta, Okla- 
homa Baptist University. Dr. Robinson 
served ns chairman of the day. 

On March 22, Dr. Robinson, and Mrs. 
Robinson who accompanied him, attended 
the conference at Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. Eight chapters were in attendance. 
Fifty attended the luncheon of whom 
twenty-nine were delegates. Chapters repre- 
sented were Alpha Iota, North 'Eexas State 
Teachers College; Beta Delta, Southeast- 
ern State Teachers College, Durant, Okla- 
homa; Beta Xi, Baylor University; Gam- 
ma Phi, Northwestern State College, Nat- 
chitoches, Louisiana; Delta Pi, PIcnderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 


Arkans.as; Ft. W'^nrth Alumni chapter; and 
Houston Alumni chapter. 

On Mai’ch 29 a regional conference was 
held in California in which six chapters 
were repiTSentcd ; Alplia Nii, Chico State 
College, Cliico, C.alifornia; Alpha Sigm.i, 
San Diego State College, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; Gamma Sigma, S.'iii h'rancisco State 
College, San I'h'ancisco, California; Bet.a 
Alpha, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California; .and Ganinia Psi, P'resno State 
College, Fresno, California. There were 
forty-five at the luncheon. The welcome 
w.as given by President Thomas of P’resno 
State College. Dr. Robinson represented the 
IT'ccutive Council. 

On April 19 conferences were held at 
the State 7 'eachers College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota; M’he Univer.sity of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado; W.ashington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri; ;mil Michig.'ui State 
Norm.al College, \'psilanti, Micliigan. Dr. 
William McKinley R(,)hinson was the So- 
ciety’s re|>i'esent.uivc at Moorhead, Minne- 
sot.a; Dr. K. f. h'. IVilliams, at the Utiiver- 
siiy of Denvei’; Dr. h’rank L. Wright, at 
Washington University, and Dr. 1 '. C. 
McCiaickcn, :it ^'psilanti, Michig.an. 

■At Moorhead there were delegates from 
five cha]>ter.s: Gamma Gamma, State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota; 
Gamma Delt.a, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, North Dakota; Gamma Pi, 
St.ate 'I'eachers Gollege, McCloud, Minne- 
sota; Z.eta Beta, State 'Feachers College, 
Duluth, Miniu'Sot.a; and Omicron, North- 
ern Slate M’e:ichers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. Thirty-nine were in at- 
tendance at the conference. Mr. Bertram 
McGarrity of the music faculty of Moor- 
head State 'J'e.achers College addressed the 
conference on “The Duties of the Or- 
chestral Leader.” 

At the University of Denver five chap- 
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ters were represented. Present were Beta, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado; 1 lieta, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado; Chi, West- 
ern State College of Colorado, Gunnison, 
Colorado; and Alpha Nu, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. Presiding 
at various sessions of the conference were 
Dr. Kenneth F. Perry, Dr. Wilhelmina 
Fdill, and Mks Ruth E. Campbell. Dr. 
E. I. F. Will iams was the guest speaker at 
.a luncheon .at the Faculty Club. He spoke 
on the .subject, “As I Saw England.” Dur- 
ing the d.ay about eighty were present. Ap- 
proximately forty-five were served at the 
luncheon. 

At Washington University eleven chap- 
ters had representatives at the conference. 
Seventy-five attended the luncheon. Chap- 
ters sending delegates were: Alpha, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Mu, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois; Rho, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri; 
Tau, Nortlieast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri; Alpha Ep- 
silon, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, McComb, Illinois; Alpha Eta, South- 
east Mis.soiiri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri; Alpha Kappa, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Beta Upsilon, Washington Uni- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri ; Beta Psi, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Illinois; Gamma Lambda, Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis, Missouri; and Delta 
Omega, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky. Dr. Frank L. Wright 
represented the Executive Council. 

Dr. T. C. McCracken was the Society’s 
leader .at Ypsilanti. He spoke at a dinner 
on PVid.ay evening preceding the confer- 
ence sessions at which thirty were initiated. 
Chapters represented were: Eta, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana; Pi, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan; Alpha Psi, Heidelburg College, 


Tiffin, Ohio; Alpha Theta, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio; Beta Iota, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Gamma Theta, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana; Gamma Nu, Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Indiana; Delta 
Beta, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; 
Delta Phi, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio; Epsilon Eta, 
Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan; Epsilon Kappa, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan; Zeta 
Epsilon, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

At the Spokane area in Washington, be- 
tween forty and fifty were present at the 
conference and forty-nine at the luncheon. 
Representatives were present from Beta 
Zeta, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; 
Alpha Omega, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon; Delta Kappa, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, Cheney, 
Washington; and Delta Omicron, Central 
Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
biirg, Washington. Dr. Robinson was the 
Council’s representative. 

The conference at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, was held on April 
26. There were 78 delegates including 34 
from Madison College. A dinner on Fri- 
day evening opened the festivities. All chap- 
ters in the region were represented with^the 
exception of one. The luncheon program 
was presented by delegates from Wilson 
College, Washington, D.C. Chapters repre- 
sented at the conference were: Omega, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; Alpha Xi, 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia; Alpha Chi, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia; Beta Epsilon, 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia; Gamma Alpha, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia; Delta Gamma, Con- 
cord College, Athens, West Virginia; Delta 
Delta, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina; Delta Lambda, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D.C.; Delta Psi, 
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Slie|)lici(l Ccillcsjr, Hhrplici'dstou'n, Wt-st 
Viraini.'i; ;md [‘Epsilon Alplia, Stale 'J'liarh- 
ei'S CiiUipa;!', 'J'liwson, Maryland. 

At Cortland, New '^'ork, St.ate 'I’e.-u'li- 
ers College, aniithei' confei’enee w.as held 
on .Aiin’l ?.6. Dr. K. I. h'. Williams re|)re- 
•Seiited the Society. I)r. Harold J. '.I’homp- 
son, Professor of I'niylish at Cornell Uni- 
versity was the hmcheon speaker. His 
theme w.as the folklore of the St.ate of New 
A’oi'k. All tokl ahmit [.to .atteiuled the 
meetings. Ahout 120 wei'e served at the 
luncheon, and .almost as many at an initi.a- 
tion dinner followin.a the eonferimce ses- 
sions. Chapters representeil at the eonler- 
enct; were: K.app.a, Teachers College, Co- 
Inmhia University; Heta Pi, New ^’ork 
Universitv, New 'N'ork City; liet.a Rho, 
State 'I'eachcrs Colleae, I\ I.anslield, Peiin- 
svlv.ani.a; (Jamm.a IJeta, State M'eaehers 
Colleye, Hloonisluirf’', Peiinsvlvani.a ; G.am- 
m.a Ppsilon, New Jersey State ’i'e.achers 
College, Montel.aii', New jersev; Cl.amm.a 
/eta, State 'I'e.achers College, Ti'enton, 
New lersey; G.amm.a .Mu, St.ate 'J e.aehers 
College, Bufl’.alo, New "^'ork; Cl.amin.a .\i, 
State 'I'cachers College, .Hast Stroiidshnrg, 
Pcnnsylv.ani.a ; Delt.a .Xi, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New lirunswick, Ni’W Jersey; J.)(dt.a 
Rho, New Jersey St.ate 'I'e.achers College, 
Newark, New Jersey; Delt.a Sigm.a, St.ate 
'I’e.achers College, .Lock H.aven, Pennsyl- 
vani.a; Dcdta I'lpsilon, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey; Lpsilon 
'Zeta, State 'I'eachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania; I'lpsilon 'Pan, State 'I'e.achers 
College, Geneseo, New York; .Kjrsilon U|a- 
silon. State 'I'eachers College, Pi.)tsdani, 
New York; I'lpsilon Chi, St.-ite 'I’l'achers 
College, Cortland, New '^’ork; I'lpsilon 
Omega, State 'I'eachers Collegi', ( Iswego, 


.New 't ork , .and /.( I. a Zeta, St.ate Teachers 
College, .New Pail/,, New 'l oi'k. 

(.)n .Vlav ^ Marshal! College was host to 
,a collie latnee at Hunlinetoii, \Vest Virginl.a, 
Mveentive Pia.-sldent .\IcCr.ackeM w.as the 
n'|ireseiit.atlve of the l'..\ta iitnc Council. 
Cliaptcrs present throngh their delegates 
were: .Mplia Cl.amm.a, Unit ersity of Ken- 
tnekt , I.,e\ington, Kenliickv; liet.a ( )meg,a, 
I'.airmoMl St.ate College, l■.au'm^nt, W^est 
V'irgini.a ; No, Miami IJ ni\ ersit)', (),\foi il, 
( )hio; ()ineg:i, Ohio l.Liiversitv, .Athens, 
()hio; Plii, Marsh.all C.'ollrge; and Zeta, 
U'niversitv of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The luncheon spe.aker ttsas Miss Dorothy 
Hamilton, e,\thangi.: teaeher liaun Kng- 
land. 

The pattern lor the lamleia nci's was Set 
hy Dr. Rohinson who is the ollicer whose 
duty it is to plan these lain I ei enees. In each 
there Were greetings from Mveentive Presi- 
dent T. C. .McCracken; gia.t.tiiigs foi- the 
institution; a roll call ol ch.a|itei’s and intro- 
duction of deleeati's; .and a hmcheon ses- 
sidii. Leatuiid ware discussion groil|>s ill 
four divisions which discussed prugr;mi 
phamiing, ailivilies, sehctimi of meinhers, 
and lioimr soeietles. .At the elose ol each 
conference thei'e were sUinniaries of the 
work ol the eonfereiues. These were too 
delaihal to admit ol piildiealion at this time. 
However, they will he summarized, and it 
is hopeil that the pi'imary eoiulusions may 
he available for the ch.apters. 

It was the eoiiseiisus that the eonfer- 
enccs were stimul.ating and piaiductivc of 
many suggestions for the waii'k of the chaii- 
li-rs. An ev.alu.atlon of ihe con l(.ia.ncc made 
hy e.ai h |)erson present will assist in the 
work ol pl.anning lor Inlmc sessions of this 
kind. 


“’I'/irci- ti'}iihs (ij a woniaii's looks aro il/io to NtHuro, srvoi- 

ti'uths to i/rrss .” — Chinese I’roverli 





The I 947 Laureate Elections 


T hree important elections were made to 
the membership of the Laureate chap- 
ter by 'The Executive Council at its March 
meeting in y\tlantic. City, those selected be- 
inii' a chancellor of a university, a professor 
of education and director of a laboratory 



DR. ARTHUR H. COMPTON 


school in a state university, and the super- 
intendent of one of our country’s largest 
school systems. 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton is a Nobel 
Prize winner and world-famous physicist 
who is now the Chancellor of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. He has had 
a distinguished career. He holds degrees (in 
course or honorary) from such famous uni- 
vensities as Princeton, Ohio State, Yale, 
Brown, Harvard, University of California, 
Washington University, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. He has taught in various capacities 
at Washington University, University of 


Chicago, Oxford, and other universities 
and was a research fellow in physics in 
the world-esteemed Cavendish laboratory 
in Cambridge University. He is a member 
of famous scientific societies in at least eight 
countries. Besides the Nobel prize for 
physics (awarded in 1927), he was chosen 
to receive, among others, the Rumford 
gold medal by the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Matteucci gold 
medal of the Italian Academy of Sciences, 
and the Hughes medal of the Royal Society 
of London. He has made important dis- 
coveries in the field of the X-ray and the 
cosmic ray. 

Dr. Compton is interested in social and 
religious affairs as well as in science. Since 
1934 he has been General Chairman of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement ; and since 
1938, Co-chairman of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

Dr. Ernest Horn has been since 1915 
professor of education at the University of 
Iowa. He is also director of the University 
Elementary School. He has occupied many 
important educational positions. For two 
years he was Principal of the University 
Elementary School of the University of 
Missouri; for a like period Professor of 
Seminary Work and Director of the Play- 
ground at Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege; for two years Principal of the Spej^er 
School, Columbia University; and foi 
longer or shorter periods has occupied other 
strategic positions. Dr. Horn’s primary con- 
tributions have been in the field of ele- 
mentary education. He is the author of 
books on writing, spelling and reading. He 
has been interested in a Basic writing vo- 
cabulary and has produced two books on this 
subject. He is recognized nationally as a 
leader in the problems of elementary educa- 
tion. 

Alexander J. Stoddard is at present 
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UK. KRNF.ST MORN 


Suptiriiiwiulciit of the.' Schools of J^hil.-t- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. lie fonnciiy served 
as Sviperintendent of the Schools of Denver, 
Colorado; l^rovidence, Rhode Island; and 
Schenectady, New York. 

He hegan his educational career as a 
rural sclntol teacher in Nebraska, was later 
a principal of an erementary school, princi- 
pal of a high .School and then served as 
superintendent of schools. 

He is a graduate of the Peru State 
Teachers College and the University of 
Nebraska, and Teachers College, Culunibia 
University. He has been granted honorary 
degrees from various institutions including 
the Rhode Island College of Education, 
Heaver College, H'emple University, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. He studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Michig.an. 

Dr. Stoddard was a member of the Con- 
necticut Faculty of the Summer School at 
Yale, and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, w.'is spei'i.il lecturer at the Summer 
School at Harvard University, and lectured 
at the University of Panama. 

He served as I’rcsident of tlic American 
.Association of School Administrators; was 
chairman of the I'.ducation.d Policies Com- 
mission from I 936 to I 9.^6 ; is a member of 
the National Committee on ’I'e.achcr Edu- 
cation; is diairinan of the Ifo.ird of Trus- 
tees of Air Education, Jiic. ; is a member of 
the Advisory Committee of Encycloiiaedia 
Hrit.-innica Films Inc.; is chairman of the 
Hoard of 'Prustces of School and Society; 
was a memher of the educational mission to 
Japan to advise with General Mac.Vrthur 
on the reorganization iif the Japanese school 
system; has recently been appointed as a 
member of the National Commission for 
UNESCO; and is a member of several 
other n.'ttional committees and commissions. 

He was awtirded the Butler Medal at 
the Annual Commencement K.xerdses of 
Cohimhi;i University on June i, 193>S. 



Ik, 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
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Chapter Programs 


E'i'A Chapter 

Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana 

September ig — Election of officers. 
October 1 7 — Installation of officers. 
Talk by Dr. Ryder, followed by a discus- 
sion. 

November 21 — Talk by Mrs. Burch on 
lier teaching experiences. 

December ig — Discussion by group on 
practice teaching problems. 

January 16 — Banquet in honor of new 
and graduating members. 

February 20 — Panel discussion, address 
by Dr. Cromer on history of Kappa Delta 
Pi. 

March 21 — Open meeting. 

April 17 — Address, Prof. Mitchell, 
Teacher Placement Bureau. 

May 15 — Banquet in honor of new and 
graduating members. 

Kappa Chapter 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

February 28 — This was a joint meeting 
with Pi Lambda Theta, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia. The speaker 
was Dr. Harlow Shapley, President of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, who chose as his topic Atomic 
Age Citizenship. With keen humor and 
penetrating insight Dr. Shapley brought a 
message of world cooperation and under- 
standing through joint science projects. A 
social hour was held after the meeting. This 
.all-fraternity meeting has come to be re- 
garded as one of the high points of the 
year’s activities. 

March 13 — Dr. Bruce Raup of the 
Teachers College Faculty was the speaker 
at this meeting at which voting for new 
candidates took place. 


March 25 — Tea for initiates. 

April 21 — Initiation dinner and recep- 
tion. The speaker was Dr. George S. 
Counts. 

May 8 — Election and installation of 
officers. 

Alpha Xi Chapter 

William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 

March 5, 1947 — The Alpha Xi chapter- 
held its initiation of new members. At this 
meeting, the officers for next ’year were 
elected. This annual election, which usually 
is held in late March or April, was moved 
forward because of the conflict in dates 
with spring vacation and other events on 
campus. The new officers are; President, 
Lucy Venable Jones; vice-president, Wil- 
liam J. Councill; secretary, Katherine 
Rhodes; treasurer, Lois Rilee; historian-re- 
porter, Vivian DeFord; counselor, Mr. 
Kenneth H. Cleeton. 

March 19, 1947 — Mr. Rawls Byrd, 
Superintendent of the Williamsburg 
Schools, addressed the Alpha Xi chapter 
of Kappa Delta Pi on the subject, "Teach- 
ing as a Career.” 

The annual chapter Banquet was held 
this year the evening of April 20 at the 
Williamsburg Lodge. Installation of new 
officers was held at this time. All active 
members, the faculty counselor, and a few 
guests were present. 

Beta Eta Chapter 
Oklahoma Baftist University 

October 14, 1946 — Mr. Shay Hunt, 
Principal of Shawnee Junior School dis- 
cussed “Conditions of Public Schools in the 
United States.” Chapter plans for the year 
were presented by Mrs. G. C. Cornett, 
Vice-President and Program Chairman. 
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NoveiiiiKT I I, 1946 — W'hosi.’ 
Promised Land” was presented liy three 
nieniheis frnin the Intcrnatinnal RL-lations 
Club of Oklalmina Ihiptist University'. 

December 9, 1946 — Annual Yiiletide 
guest meeting. Mrs. Rhett.a k'lay Darlaiul, 
head of speech and ilr.aniatics :it (Jklahom.a 
B.aptist Lfniversit)', read Thi: Otlur If i.u; 
Mini hv V t'Ul Dvke. 

January 14, 1947 — IukicatkiN.ai. 

Forum reviews on recent educational de- 
velopments in other countries were given by 
student members of Beta J'.,ta chapter. 

b'chruary iti, 1947 — .Mrs. J. P. Lukens, 
a pi'oniinent clid) woman of Sli.'iwjieCj pre- 
sented political and social developmeitt of 
The Zionist Movement. 

Marclt 7, 1947- — Business meeting to 
elect new members. 

Marcli 10, 1947 — --V study of school 

financial problems. 'J'he State .Aspect- 

VYilliam ,F,. TiH'.any, State Legisl.alor from 
I’ott.awatoinie C<iunty. 

•Marcli IS. > 947 — i^'B'ss Jaama K. 
Smock, Beta I'.t.a chapter counselor, took 
a group of student members to 1 nlsa Uni- 
versity to pariicip.'itc in the Region.al Con- 
ference IB'oyram. 

.\])ril It, i947-~Biisiness meeting to 
elect oflicci's. 

April 14, 1947---.A musical progrtmi 
.sponsoring the Okl.ahoma li.iptist Univer- 
sity Men’.s Glee Club followed by a na'ep- 
tion for the Cilee Club and fine arts f.acnlty. 

May 9, 1947— -Annual Initiation Ban- 
(|uet. Dr. R. Lofton Hudson, pastor of 
First Baptist Clmrclt of Sb.awnee, guest 
spt’.akei'. 

G.'Vmm.a Gamma Ciiau'i-kh 
I'rni'hrn Moorbrnd, 

M'lnnriota 

'Fhemc: “Problems in Modern Educa- 
tion.” 

October — High rtmking students of the 
college honored in the college convocation 
at a traditional award day by Gamma Gam- 


ma cb.'ipter of Kapp.i Delt.a l^i. 

November — Dr. Ruth Hill spoke on the 
subject, “P.sycliiatr}' .iiid Ment.al Ther.apy 
in .Modern Living.” 

J lecember — 1 n itia tion . 'Lraditinnal 
C’lirisimas dinner and program. 

fanoai'v — “Minnesota '1 eacber Retire- 
ment” w.as discussed liy Dr. C. P. Lnra. 

Febniary — Initiation. Debate .and dis- 
nission by student niemiiers on the (|ues- 
tion, “Slinuld 'I'eadiers Unioni'/.e?” 

M.arcli- Plans were made for the Re- 

gion.al Conference. 

.April — Initiation of new members. Re- 
gional Conference held .April 1 9, 1947 ) 
the Moorhead Slate M'eache.rs College with 
Dr. W'illiam .McKinley Robinson. E.veeii- 
tive C'onnselor of K.appa Delta Pi in at- 
tendanee togi-ther with counselors and 
ripreseiitatices fiaun the following chap- 
ters; Gamma Pi, St. Cloud STC; (,)rni- 
eron, Norlbcrn State d eachei'S College, 
.Aberileen, .Soiiih Dakota; Zeta Beta, Dii- 
Inili State Teaelii is kaillege, and Gamma 
Gamma, .Monibead .State 1 eachers Col- 
lege. 

M.iy— J'l'ailitional May Bre.akfast. In- 
st.dlation of ( Iflicers. 

Gamma Sioma Chai’i-kr 
S,iiH I'l itnciu i) Stulc- Co/Zege, AVt/t I' riinctsco^ 
(billjorilirc 

.M.arcli 13 — .Meeting. Pledge 'Lea. 

Marcli 27 — Kappa Delta Pi reception 
for Sigma JBii Sigma (onr junior organiza- 
tion). 

.April to- — Initiation of new member.s. 

.April 24 Business meeting. 

May K -Kappa Delta Pi-Dclt.'i Phi Uj)- 
silon joint meeting. 

May 2.4 — Picnic--for members :md 
alumni. 

F.i'sii.on .Alpha Chapter 
Slut, I 'Ti'iicluirs (Sollt'.i’f., To'ivson, Miiryliind 

September 20' — Initiation of new mem- 
bers. History of K.appa Delta Pi. 
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October i g — Luncheon. Speaker, Dr. 
Clinton I. Winslow, Professor of Political 
Science at Goucher College — “Revising the 
Charter of Baltimore City.” 

November 1 6— Informal Subscription 
Dance. 

January i8 — Discussion. “Problems Met 
in Early 'reaching.” 


February 23 — Tea to which college clasi 
officers and other student leaders were in- 
vited. 

March 21 — Speaker, Miss Grace Alder 
State Superintendent of Elementary Edu- 
cation in Maryland. 

April 25 — Topic to be announced. 

May — Luncheon. 



CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS OF UNESCO 

(Excerpts from an address by William G. Carr, associate secretary of 
the National Education Association, given at the Sorbonne as part of 
the observance of UNESCO Month in Paris) 

First, UNESCO will succeed in frofortion as it unwaveringly holds 
its furfose in the center of its target 

Second, UNESCO will succeed in frofortion as it receives adequate 
finmeial sufport 

Third, UNESCO will succeed in frofortion as it becomes tmiversal 
in scofe and member shif 

Fourth, UNESCO will succeed in frofortion as its leadershif is en 
trusted to men and women who f assess a solid and recognvzed com- 
fetence in education, the sciences, and the various fields of scholarshif •, 
and 

Finally, UNESCO will succeed in frofortion as it actually brings 
about desirable changes in educational, cultural, and scientific activities 
within the member-states and other nations. 

The furfose of UNESCO is to use, frotect, increase, and dis- 
seminate the education and culture and science which can be reasonably 
expected to contribute significantly to peace and security. 


% 
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The Chapters Report 


E rsu.oN Zki-.v chapter, Kiif/.tnwn, 

I’eiinsylvaiiia, celebrated sixth-yet'f 
fciiiiioii Dll May 3 with festivities which he- 
>j;au in the afternoon. Decorations were in 
the .Society’s colors .and Virginia I’owers .'Hid 
lainis I'aiwards were initiated. ! lu; higlt- 
liglit of the day was a dinner at: 6:(io in 
the Georuian tlining room when seventy 
persons, students, faculty and alnnini, lieard 
an address hy Dr. II. Irani: Hare, wlto in- 
foniied his audience that the teaching pro- 
fession critici'/es itself too freely- I here 
were resjionses from h inner jiresidents of 
the clia|)ter. 

Pi chapter, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, 'I'psihinti, Adidiigan, celebrated its 
tW'enty-lifth .'inniversary on .April 19. 
'I'liii'ty nieinhers were initiated. 'File .An- 
nual Honoi's .Address was deliyered by i'.x- 
ecutive President 'Fliomas C. MeCraeken. 
Delegates to the regional conference whieh 
was hehl tin,' ne.xt daj' wen; also guests. 

.Aljiha Chi chapter, Madison College, 
H.'ii'n'sonhnrg, Virginitt, was host at an in- 
formal bani|net .Ajiril 26 at which .l'..\ecn- 
tivc Presitlent ’Fliomas C. McCracken was 
the featured speakei'. .An informal party 
followed. Guests ;it the two events were 
visiting delegates win.) were to attend the 
I'egional conference held at the collegi- the 
following day. Prior to the dinner there 
u'cre viirious trips to the caverns in the 
vicinity and other events. 

On March 29, Gamma Pi cha])ter, Stale 
’Feachers College, St. Cloml, Minnesota, 
held its annual spring liaiu|iiet and initia- 
tion .'It Hotel St. Cloud. J’receding the din- 
ner eight original skits were |)resenled hy 
tin; initiates, included were a schoolroom 
si:ene, a Russian di-.ima, a mind ri;:uliiig act, 
,a soap ojiera and a wninen’s bridge party 
(done hy men). J'’orty-two members were 
itiitiated following the dinner. At the Ajtril 
meeting; the following were eleeted for the 


coming year : Pnsident, .Adelene Wendt; 
Vice-President, Richard C'lugston; Sccre- 
t;ir\', Ruth Person; 'Fre;isurer, Patricia 
Freeberg ; and Historian- Recorder, Alma 
Ja;e Si'ott. 

On .March 1 <) mendiers of lieta Omi- 
ci'on chapter, State I eachers College, Mil- 
w.'iukee, Wisconsin, met .at: the home of 
Su/ayiie Weliei'. 'I'here was a ]iane| dis- 
cussion on how teachers c:in best prepare 
their pupils lor the summer vac.ation. Reta 
Omici'on, assisti-d Ity three other honorary 
societies of the eollegfe, Iield its lom'tli an- 
nn.al reccjition for I''reshmen -and Soplio- 
niori'S at the .Alumni house on .April 23. 
I'orty-sevin ninlerelassinen of high aea- 
(lemie scholarship wei'e honoi- guests. Miss 
Mary Ruth I'ox of the I'.ngllsli 1 )e|);n'tment 
gave the .'iddi'ess. Delta ( Imicron, national 
music Ir.aternliy, provided the nnisic. J,)i- 
reetors of llie college ilivisions, lieads of 
departments id' the college, deans, and 
.dnmni menihei's ol Kapp;i Delt.a PI at- 
tended. 

J'.psilon chapter, Dr.ake U nivei'.sitw, iJes 
Moines, low.!, sponsored a meeting of the 
Des Moine.s Soel.d Stndii-s Council on 
■March 27. 'Fhere w.as a jiancl discussion on 
“'Flu: C'ont I'ihntion ol Home, Cliureh, and 
School to C'omminnt\' Welfare” vs ith .Mrs. 
Ralph Hunce of the Des .Moines IMF. .A. 
Council, Rev. .Alvin I.. .Morris of Centi'al 
Presbyterian Cluirch, Supt. N. D. .Mc- 
Combs, of the lies Moine.s sehools, anil 
^V'^illiam 11 . Stacy, participating. .A dinner 
w.as served for meinhei's of Kappa Delta Pi 
and the C'ouneil. In the eveaiieg Dean 
John H. Hntilniison ol F)rake Community 
college and cniinselor ol Kappa Delta Pi 
spoke on “’.Flu; Inlluencc of Press, Radio 
and Movies oit Community Welfare:.” 'Flic 
last meeting was open to the [inhlic, 

Epsilon Omicron chapter, State 'J’eachers 
College, Kan Claire, \\h’sconsin, met March 
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12 and heard Dr. Dorothy McCuskey, the 
Curriculum Co-ordinator for the State, 
speak on UNESCO. The Future Teachers 
of America and the International Relations 
Club attended the meeting. On April i 
Dean Ten Hoor, of the University of Ala- 
bama, spoke on the theme, “What Is a 
Philosopher?” 

Epsilon Eta chapter. Central Michigan 
College of Education, Mt, Pleasant, Michi- 
gan, held its Oft'-the-Recorcl social meeting 
on Eebruar)' 25. The room was arranged to 
resemble an old fashioned schoolhonse and 
an entirely unrehearsed “Washington Day” 
program was given. On March 8 Dr. K. T. 
Bordine head of the Psychology-Education 
department led a discussion on “So You’re 
Going to Teach! ” 

On April 16, a second annual confer- 
ence on guidance and counselling was spon- 
sored jointly by Ball State College and the 
local cliapter of Kappa Delta Pi at Muncie, 
Indiana. It was a full day’s program 
climaxed by a dinner. Addresses were given 
liy Howard Y. McClusky, of the University 
of Michigan, who was formerly associate 
director of the American Youth Commis- 
sion; Paul E. Bergevin, Director of Adult 
and Industrial Education, Anderson, Indi- 
ana; and Mark -Rosier, Director of Child 
Welfare at Gary, Indiana. Four panels pro- 
vided the discussion. 

Ejjsilon Tan chapter, Geneseo State 
Teacliers College, Geneseo, New York, 
elected Dr. Robert A. Greene and Miss 
Mary A. Thomas, of the college as hon- 
orary members. Faculty members of Kap- 
pa Delta Pi served tea to members of Kappa 
Delta Pi and to Sophomores in the college 
who attained an average of “B.” The 
Sophomores liave been invited to the pro- 
gr.'un portion of the Kappa Delta Pi meet- 
ings. 

Delta Upsilon chapter, State Teachers 
College, Jersey City, New Jersey, had an 
open meeting in February at which Dr. 
Edgar J. Fischer, Assistant Director of the 


Institute of International Education, spoke 
on the work of the Institute. He stated that 
this organization already has 6,000 students 
under its auspices in this country and foreign 
countries on a reciprocal plan. 

Eta chapter, Purdue University, East 
Lafayette, Indiana, had an open meeting 
at which Dr. S. S. Cromer, of the Depart- 
ment of Education spoke informally on the 
history of Eta chapter which was organized 
in 1919- The meeting was announced in 
the Purdue Exfonenty and by personal ap- 
pearances of students in various education 
classes. Congratulations on an effective way 
of introducing the Society to the campus! 

Zeta Zeta chapter, New Paltz State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York, 
lias arranged programs at breaking down 
racial and other prejudices and at another 
program liad a lively talk of “Trends in 
Modern Music.” This was by Dr. O. 
Lincoln Igou whose talk was interesting, 
entertaining and instructive. 

Beta chapter. University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, initiated twelve new 
members on February 20. They were: 
Mary Britton, Mary Jean Cooper, Vladimir 
de Lissovoy, Dorothy Ehrenbrook, May L. 
Goodrich, Hazel H. Haynie, Jessamine 
Haney, George W. Jones, Irene Kissock, 
Shirley Levoe, Isabelle V. Platt, and Susan 
Lou Scheib. Professor Ralph L. Crosman 
gave the address following a turkey dinner. 
Director of the School of Journalism, Dr. 
Crosman spoke on a subject related to his 
work, “A Fifth Freedom — F’reedom to 
Learn.” He said, “The future citizens of the 
world must be easy to lead, but difficult to 
drive; easy to govern, but impossible to en- 
slave. . , . The supreme obligation of teach- 
ers is to see that children and young adults 
under our care have freedom to learn, that 
we put them in the way of releasing their 
spirit, that we not only show the path but 
that we never stand in their way or allow 
others to do so. The young mind is eager. 
It is capable of amazing flights. We can re- 
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Ii'iisc it, or vvt: con enslave it.” 

luta 'I'au chai>ter, State 'J'eaclicrs Col- 
lege, La Crosse, W^iseonsiii, sponsored the 
Koimders Day Iiaii<|uct on Mareli 14 . 
ihere was a iliiiiu r followed by brief re- 
marks by the counselor, 1:',. L. Waln-rs, and 
a short review of the life and inllnence of 
Dr. W. C. Jiaglcy, by Charlotte Hiinge. 
Miss Dorothy McCosky, state curricnluni 
co-ordinator spoke on UNleSCO. 

Jacksonville Alumni cbainer, Jackson- 
ville, h'lorida, had one of its ineist interest- 
ing jii'ogi'anis at a recent March meeting. 
“Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us” was 
the theme. The teacher from the viewpoint 
of the administrative ofllcers, w.as discussed 
by Superintendent Ray V. Somers, of the 
Jacksonville ScJinols; from the parents’ 
viewpoint by Di’. A. C, Holt, minister and 
parent; as secai by the pupil by Frank Van 
Devdder, a student in high school. All were 
most revealing. The student, a youttg 
orator who had won a recent national 
speakers’ contest, had jiolletl three luiiKlred 
pupils’ opinions outside of classrooms, and 
gave the results of his findings. It is re- 
ported that “his masterful handling of what 
pupils sec in teachers made the Jacksonville 
chapter leave the meeting wiser though 
probably less cocksure.” 

In February Delta Gamma chapter. 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia, 
shared in a joint meeting with Gamma 
Theta Upsilon and Pi Gamma Mu fra- 
ternities in which they had charge. Dean 
Kirby, of Concord College, spoke of the 
teaching profession, and asked his audience 
to title it cither “Sunrise” or “Sunset.” 'Fhc 
title, “Siinri.se” was unanimously chosen. 
In March Associate Professor Kenneth 
Haney spoke on “The Patterns or Schemes 
of History.” 

Delta Phi chapter. Bowling Green State 


Univeisity, Bowling Green, Ohio, had an 
interesting meeting in Icbniary when live 
students wlui hail eompleted their student 
ti-aching narrated their experienees. 'Flic 
students participating were Onn.alee Mc- 
Cillvary, Magdalene Bateha, Ruth Lock- 
man, Ruby Bridenh.'uigh, Ruth Seigel, and 
h'orrest 1 )eVore. On Mai'di 8 , memhei's of 
the Toledo h'leld chapter of f’hi 13dta Ka| 7 - 
pa were guests. .A dinner w.as .served at tlie 
Falcon’s Nest after \vhich there was a 
panel discussion on “M'lic Relationship of 
School and Community.” On Friday, 
.March 14 , nineteen menihers were in 7'iflin 
for a joint meeting with Aljsha Psi chapter 
at Ileidelhei'g College, prior to the n|>ening 
of the Hciclellierg Ldnrational Conference. 

Gamma Fpsilon ehaptei', State 'Feachers 
College, Montclaii’, New Jersey, installed 
its new oflicers. 'Fhis was followed by a 
program, “'Fhe Use of J’honograjdiic Rc- 
eonlings in the Classroom.” Records made 
by well-known actoi’s were [ilayed to lligh- 
light (Irainatic moments in .American his- 
tory. .At the I'ehrnaiy meeting .Miss Marie 
Kuhnen gave an illuminating talk on “Con- 
temporary fa'fe in Guatemala,” with 
numerous colored slide illustratitms. She 
also shou’ed an interesting collection of na- 
tive artifacts. 

Epsilon Psi chaiiter, I'lnrence, Alabama, 
has drawn its jDVogvams from the college 
faculty and other outstanding educators in 
their section. A round table featured one of 
the discussions. The Christmas program 
featured the year, with an initiation and 
haiu|uct and an annual homecoming with it. 
New members are pledgeil each year and a 
group is pleilged in the spring for initia- 
tion in tile sinniner. 'Fhere is a party hon- 
oring the Seniors. Pictures of individii.als 
and groups of the chapter arc published in 
the .school pajier. 
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Teacher Recruiting by Delta 
Kappa Chapter 


One of the goals of Kappa Delta Pi be- 
ing the recruitment of elementary teachers. 
Delta Kappa chapter deciilcd that its work 
should begin at home when a survey of 
Eastei n Washington College of Education, 
tile oldest teachers’ training institution in 
the state disclascrl that less than one-fourth 
of the students were taking teacher training 
courses or contemplated entering the pro- 
fession. Enlisting the aid of members of the 
c\ssociation of Childhood Education, they 
pondered ways and means of interesting 
superior students in elementary teaching, 

'Flicir next step was to ask twenty out- 
standing students representing the four 
classes to express tlieir views away from class 
room influence. Tliis undergraduate group 
decided that not only should an organiza- 
tion of all students enrolled in the teachers’ 
training division lie formed, but that its 
program should he so interesting and perti- 
nent that membersiiip in it would have 
great desirability. They suggested up to the 
minute style shows, featuring clothes the 
well dressed teacher should wear, as well as 
types of club activities members could carry 
over into the commtinities when they be- 
come teachers. 

They mailed the following invitation to 
all students enrolled in the teachers’ train- 
ing division: 

You have imlicated your desire to teach or 
have sliowM that you are undecided as to whether 


to enter the teaching profession. A new club is 
being formed oU E.W.C.E.^s campus under the 
auspices of Kappa X)clfa Pi, honoiaary teirchers 
organization. 

Tlie purpose of the club will be to acquaint 
students with the various .aspects of the field of 
education. 

The first meeting will be held Monday, Janu- 
ary 13 at 7:30 P.M., in the Martin Hall cafeteria. 

You are cordially invited to attend. Come and 
i)i,ake tins your club. 

What the outcome of this movement will 
be remains to be seen. Members of Kappa 
Delta Pi are enthusiastic about it. They feel 
that the place for them to help combat the 
serious shortage of teachers is on their own 
Eastern Washington College of Education 
campus. 

In discussing the viewpoint of the faculty 
regarding teacher training recruitment on 
the campus, Miss Amsel Barton, assistant 
professor of education, stated at the close of 
the first meeting, “We are not trying to 
proselyte among students taking pre-pro- 
fessional courses in law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, art, music, Itome economics, journal- 
ism, or other professsions. We are simply 
trying to call to the attention of outstanding 
.students who have not yet decided on 
careers the challenges and advantages of 
teaching. We feel the future of education 
in America rests on the elementary teacher 
and we are endeavoring to attract superior 
students, to the teaching field.” 


The movem-ent to give teachers a living wage is taking on national 
frofortions. Everybody is beginning to realize that the frivilege of 
associating with our little darlings is not quite all that a teacher could 
— Howard Brubaker in The New Yorker. 
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Kappa Chapter’s Foreign 
Language Study 


^"T^ius was introduced diii'ing the war 
when tlic need for international co- 
operation in the post-war period was fore- 
seen. Its |iurposc is for an American stu- 
dent to study in the field of e<!ucation 
broadly defined. It is open to any present 
or fiirmcr student at 'I'eaclicrs College who 
docs not need to he a metnlier of Kappa 
Delta Pi. The schol.-irshijr provided $l,000 
toward e.xpenses. Among the cpi.alifications 
of the recipient are a knowledge of the 
language of the country chosen and .an ac- 
cepted plan of study, the progress on wliich 
is to he reported to Kappa chapter at regu- 
lar intervds. 


'1 he fir.st award, m.ade for the year 
1947-4H, is to Miss Kathci'ine Reeve, a 
ineinher of Kappa chapter. Miss Reeve is a 
graduate of Ranuird College and lias done 
graduate work at jMt. Holyoke and Co- 
lumbia. She plans to go to IVance to study. 
During the late summer she plans to study 
at a university in southern f'dance working 
in the field of I'l'ench civilization and cul- 
ture. Jyatcr in the year she will study at 
the University of Paris, working in the 
field of international rel.itions. Miss Reeve 
will visit and ^vill try to lai-ordinate her 
work witli UNKSCO, wliich has its liead- 
(pi.-irters in P.iris. 


But man, frond man, 

Drost in- a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of voliat he's most assured, 

His glassy essence, like an angry afe, 

Plays such fa/itastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels 

— SnAKl-St’I'ARK 


This frecions stone set in a silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of « loall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house 

Against the envy of less happier lands - 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this I'.ngland. 

W I I.I. lA M S H A K ICSlUt Alt !■; 
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Installation of Nemaha Alumni Chapter 


AN impressive ceremony at the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel in Omaha, Nebraska on 
March 15, 1947, Nemaha Alumni chapter 
of Kappa Delta Pi was installed by Execu- 
tive President Dr. T. C. McCracken. 

'1 welve Kadelpians representative of the 
five institutional chapters of Beta, Beta Mu, 
Kappa, Psi, and Theta were initiated into 
the new organization. 

The initiates were Mrs. Agnes Wansing 
of Denison, Iowa; Misses Thelma Roberts 
and Ella Mae Hurlburt of Glenwood, 
Iowa; Misses Jennette Hanigan, Agnes 
Muenster, Josephine Meyer and Mrs. 
Irene Storrs of Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Misses Elva McFie and Hazel Palmer of 
Lincoln, Nebraska and Misses Dorothy 
Maystrick, Frances Wood and Josephine 
Shively of Omaha. 

Preceding the ceremony a beautifully ap- 
pointed luncheon was served at which Miss 
Josephine Shively presided. The luncheon 
table was appropriately decorated in the 
Kappa Delta Pi colors of jade green and 
violet. Corsages or boutonnieres of Califor- 
nia violets were presented to members and 
guests. 

Guests at the luncheon included Dr. 
Harry A. Burke, Superintendent of Schools, 
Omaha, Miss Florence Reynolds, President 
of Delta chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Omaha and Misses Elaine Weichel and 
Edith Straube of Council Bluffs, under- 
graduate members of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Three young musicians from Benson 


High School, Omaha, presented several 
delightful musical numbers. 

Greetings to the new organization were 
given by Frances Wood, of the University 
of Omaha, Jeannette Hanigan, Elementary 
Principal of Council Bluffs, Elva McFie, 
Art Supervisor of Lincoln, Nebraska, Flor- 
ence Reynolds, Elementary Principal, 
Omaha, Nebraska, and Dr. Harry A. 
Burke, Superintendent of the Omaha Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Following the greetings, Dr. McCracken 
gave an interesting and informative talk 
on the history, growth and achievements of 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Election of officers for the Nemaha 
Alumni chapter followed the installation 
and initiation. Miss Josephine Shively of 
Omaha was selected for president, Miss 
Hazel Palmer of Lincoln, Nebraska, for 
vice-president, Miss Jennette Hanigan, 
Council Bluffs, secretary-treasurer, and 
Miss Josephine Meyer, Council Bluffs, his- 
torian-recorder. 

The new chapter takes its name from the 
Indian name for the . Missouri River. Ne- 
maha Alumni chapter will welcome into 
its membership all members of Kappa Delta 
Pi who reside in southwestern Iowa or 
eastern Nebraska. 

An invitation has been extended to Ne- 
maha Alumni chapter to meet in April 
with the previously organized alumni groups 
of Pi Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa. 

Josephine Meyer 


Foreign observers and domestic commentators have remarked on 
America's devotion to formal education. To some critics the American 
aim has seemed to be a statistical millenium in which all of the younger 
generation sfend all the years of their minority in the classroom 
studying — no matter what, so long as they are studying . — Annual Re- 
port, Carnegie Corporation o£ New York, 1946 
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E^ducating the Japanese for Peace 

(I'l-ORGK W. DiI-MI.R 


W Mii.i': I was in Japan, I was aina/.cd 
at the power of tlic Imperial Uni- 
versities. ’J'hc leadership of that nation 
during the present renturv has been the. 
product of the lm|u:rlal Universities, 
chiellv of the Imperial bibiiversity ol 
Tokyo. But when I stop to reilect, 1 
know that the ntokiing of the destiny of 
Japan has lieeir no dillereut from that of 
all other great nations of the world. 1 he 
leadership of (ireat .Britain, of h'rance, 
of Uermanv and of .America has been 
molded in the scliools, colleges and uni- 
t'crsities of these nations. 'Uie results 
have lieen difleronf because of ililler 
dices in pur(iosc. 

It is not strange tlu.a-elore, that able, 
far-sighted, soldier- statesman (general 
MacArthur, should have realized that 
Japan could nut become tiady democratic 
through rnilitarv cfirectiees: 'J'hat only 
through the long, laborious pn.)cesses of 
education could we hope that the Japa- 
nese nation would accept the principles 
of political democracy as conceived in 
the great charters of human rights, from 
the Sermon on the Mount on down to 
the Atlantic Charter. We must achieve 
democracy more lully in .America and 
we must hel]i Japan and other nations 
to become democratic because, only as we, 
have denujcratie relationships through- 
out the world, can you and I- our chil- 

' dren and grandchildren— and genera- 
tions unborn, be freed from hate, fear, 
want, and war. 


Japan is still the leading nation of the 
Urient, ;md slu.' will rem.iin so. Just as 
we g:i\e to Japan through educational 
processes (lur material civib/a.linii that 
led to war ami ruiti, so now we must 
help Jujian to ac(|uita' the great moral 
and spiritual conceptions of human re- 
lations th.it will lead to |ieace and secur- 
it\’. .1 o do sn is not being pro-Japanesc 
but it is pro-,\merican, pro humanlfv and 
pro..“( )ne A\’orld.” It is in the interest 
ol tnlerance as opposed to intolerance; 
good will as nj'posed to ill will; Iricnd- 
ship as iippiised to hate; and |ieace as 
opjiosed to war. 1 leiice, I did consider 
it an honor but also a great respoiisihil- 
lf\-, to tie one ol .r; Ameriran (;ducator,s 
invited by ( icnera! MacArthur, the War 
and Slate 1 fepurlmeub', to go to Japan, 
and alter larelul study, make recom- 
meiidations lor the democrati/atioii of 
Japanese education. 

W’e went by |>laiie, L' .Armv Trans- 
port Command, a total distance of more 
th.m go,(,K)0 miles, crossing the vast ex- 
]ianses of the I’acKic in saletv and in ease. 
We returned in two and one half days 
and in a|'proximatelv 50 hour.s of fiving 
time, a distance ol more t han o,noo miles 
from Tokyo to 'f'opeka. The remote 
places ol the vast I’acilic are no longer 
remote. Any point in the I’acitic is closer 
than w;is Kansas City to ,San brancisco 
in ifjeo! And the world continues to 
shrink in si/e, economicall)-, politically 
and sociallv. One World wc must have 
or our civili/.ation will be destroyed! 
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I'hcre is much that I wish I could tell 
you of our Missioji to Japan. The way 
was very carefully and fully prepared 
so that we could see any one or any- 
thing in Japan or on our journey that 
would lielp us in our Mission. We saw 
the coral islands of the Pacific that we 
to(jk from the Japanese at great price. 
Wc saw majestic Fujiyama — Holy 
Mountain of Japan — from the air at a 
distance of 150 milesj we saw many of 
the 4,000 volcanic islands comprising the 
Japanese archipelago. We gained an 
understanding of the difficult economic 
position of Japan with an area of 
147,000 square miles, only 22,000 
s(]uarc miles arable land, endeavoring 
to support a poptdation of 70 million 
people! We saw bombed cities, nearly 
all the cities of Japan, largely destroyed. 
Wc saw the peaceful, picturesque— often 
artistic— countryside where the Japa- 
nese farmers carry on agriculture by 
manual processes as they have for many 
centuries. We visited the temples and 
shrines of Japan — Buddhist, Sectarian 
Shinto and State Shinto. As we saw these 
numerous temples and shrines, and 
understood a little better the religious 
life of the Japanese, we began to under- 
stand why Japan has been called “the 
land of the gods.” We saw the ancient 
capitals of Kyoto and Nara — the only 
cities of Japan untouched by the War, 
demonstrating strange contrasts of the 
ancient and the modern in Japanese life. 
Wc saw teeming millions of the little, 
wiry, tlirifty, industrious, intelligent 
mongolian people of Japan. We saw and 
talked with Japanese in all walks of 
life— Emperor Elirohito in his palace, 


members of the royal family. Premier 
Shidehara in his official residence, Min- 
ister Abe of the Office of Education, and 
numerous Japanese teachers and private 
citizens. Also we lunched at the Ameri- 
can Embassy with General and Mrs. 
MacArthur and gained a most favorable 
impression of the General’s leadership 
and statesmanlike vision. We met and 
were aided by members of the Civil In- 
formation and Education Section of Gen- 
eral Headquarters, a trained group of 
American educators who had been work- 
ing for six months obtaining essential 
Information for our Mission, We' 
lunched with General Elchelberger, 
Commander of the 8th Army, and met 
many members of his staff and many 
of the enlisted men. We were Impressed 
that the occupation forces are doing a 
great job in the military direction of Ja- 
pan. But most important of all to us and 
to the world, we saw the children and 
youth of Japan. We saw them on the 
streets, on the farms and in their homes j 
and we saw them In the great school sys- 
tem of the nation. In spite of the ravages 
of war, 4,000 school buildings having 
been destroyed and one-half of all the 
colleges and universities damaged in 
bombing, the primary schools, middle 
schools for boys, high schools for girls, 
higher schools, colleges and universities 
were all crowded. In each classroom were 
40, 50, 60, 70, eager, curious, alert, intel- 
ligent and ambitious youth prompted by 
their elders to prepare themselves to 
build a new Japan. The children, and 
youth are friendly as are older Japanese 
in a more dignified way. They bow to 


you — they smile, they wave, they say 
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“hello” and “goodby.” They want to 
show you what they have; they want to 
give you something — maybe a paper 
flower or some bit of handwork or a toy. 
The children admire the GPs and always 
when our car drove up to a school if 
there were children on the playground, 
a crowd assembled to visit with the GI 
diT'er. They may not speak the same 
language according to the dictionary, but 
in the lexicon of human understanding 
and of life — they do. 

In company with Captain John Barn- 
ard, three of us visited the Tamagawa- 
Gakuen School, going by electric train 
some 2 5 miles from Tokyo. When we 
returned the train was crowded, all seats 
were taken by Japanese, and Ca])tain 
Barnard stood at one end of the car 
where he was surrounded by a group of 
Japanese school boys. Soon they were 
trying to engage in conversation, show- 
ing one another buttons and decorations 
or trinkets which they carried. I thought 
as I observed it, would the Captain of 
any other Army in the world, in an 
occupied country, have stood for 25 
miles on an electric train, visiting with 
the children of the vanquished.^ 

I “kidnapped” an American Colonel 
— Colonel Still of the regular Army — in 
order that I might use his pass to get 
into the Yasukuna Shrine — holy of 
holies in State Shintoism, dedicated to 
the heroes of Japan, and located not far 
from the Imperial palace. As we stood 
not far from the inner shrine and 
watched the Japanese bow, clap their 
hands and commune with the spirits of 
the heroes, one former Japanese officer 
came up and went through the ceremony. 


Colonel Still said to me, “There you 
have the unreconstructed, militarist and 
ultranationalist that we must watch. We 
have nothing to fear from these children 
and the masses of the people of Japan.” 
Yes, the future of Japan, and hence the 
future security of America, is in the 
millions of children and young people of 
Japan who can and must be taught the 
ways of democracy through :i democratic 
program in the schools. 

A representative group of American 
educators rather carefully selected, we 
were al>ysma!ly ignorant of Japan. We 
soon found that the Japanese knew far 
more about us than we knew about them. 
Wc could not speak Japanese but every- 
where wc went we found educated Japa- 
nese who had learned English cither in 
America, in Itngland, or in their own 
schools. 

II 

Wc found a very efficient system of 
education built beginning in 1870 under 
the leadership nf the great E'.mperor 
Mciji, dedicated however to one pur- 
pose — the gaining of knowledge and 
skills and the inculcating of those atti- 
tudes and ideals that would serve the 
imperial way— -the way to national 
grandeur, power and dominance. In this 
system the individual was of no con- 
cern excepting as he learned to serve 
the emperor and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. General education extended only 
through the iirimary school of six years 
and 99. of the children of Japan have 
completed tlic primary school, but from 
there on the system was highly selective 
and competitive on the basis of entrance 
examinations and not more than 1 % of 
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the boys and none of the girls could ever 
hope to enter an Imperial University. 
85% of the people of Japan have not 
gone beyond the equivalent of the 6th 
grade. 

Of course, the mission recommended 
a reversal of the conception of education 
—that education should not be for the 
selected few to serve the State, but that 
education should be for all, each one 
having the opportunity to go as far as 
his interests and abilities would cari'y 
him. In order that the democratic con- 
ception of Government “of, by and for” 
the people, might be realized in Japan, 
\ve urged that the people at the local 
and prcfectura levels should control 
their schools. We recommended that the 
curriculum should tcacli the ways of 
democracy and of international under- 
standing, good will and peace. We 
urged that 50 or 60 thousand Chinese 
characters which make up the written 
language of Japan and make etpiality of 
educational opportunity very difficult 
for the masses of the people, be replaced 
by some form of tlie Roman alphabet. 
1 hese and other recommendations we 
urged should be put into effect as soon 
Jis possible, not only with the guidance of 
American educators but under the 
leadership of liberal Japanese educators 
and statesmen. 

If our recommendations are fully im- 
plemented, there will be little question 
of democracy in Japan 25 or 30 years 
hence. We recognized in our recom- 
metnlations — as wc mu.st recogtiizc in 
.\mcrica and in the nations of the world 
— that scientific knowledge and skills 
may he so taught as to lead to selfishness, 


greed, strife and war. Only as children 
can be taught the Ideals of tolerance, 
good will, democratic relationships with- 
out regard to nationality or race, human 
brotherlmod and world peace, can we 
be certain that we shall have a peaceful 
Japan. As so well said by Mrs. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick of the New York 
T'lmeSj “The jangle you hear in the 
world today is not so much national 
anthems out of tune as clocks out of 
time. The primeval tomtom still beats 
while the atomic bomb ticks. The clocks 
of Europe are turning back and the 
clocks of Asia are turning forward and 
there are places where time stands still 
because the night does not lift and there 
is no tomorrow.” 

No nation in all history has had the 
responsibility that America bears today 
— a responsibility for leadership inter- 
nally and internationally. College men 
and women will largely determine how 
America meets the challenge of leader- 
sliip. Shall we lay aside selfishness, 
bitterness and hate, in our own interest 
and that of humanity.^ Shall we continue 
to guide in our own interests and that 
of the rest of the world the future 
destiny of Japan chiefly through educa- 
tional processes? Joseph Grew, former 
American Ambassador to Japan has 
made this statement; 

“In great measure It depends on us 
whether they (the Japanese) rebuild in 
the way of peace-— or return to their old 
dreams of conquest. The West showed 
them how to construct battleships and 
other paraphernalia of war: It must teach 
them HOW) the spiritual values of justice, 
mercy, honor and tolerance; of personal 
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initiative and accountability j ol intel- 
lectual curiosity and democratic self- 
rule.” 

la the words of Abraham Lincoln; 

“We cannot escape history. We . . . 
will be remembered in spite of our- 


selves; no personal signilitiUKc or in^ 
signihcaiice will permit tlie escape of a 
single (jiie of us. . . . We liokl the power 
and we. bear the res|)onsibilit}'. We shall 
nobly save or nuainly lose the last liest 
hope of earth.” 



In our pyc.u'nt pi.Tplrxifirs, t/tr Tcav out ,b on. //.o'.v.wgr /n Ahisrs 

hi th/ie oj rrisis is still thr sii^^rsi raitiisrl : " Ti’U //;,• proplr to pn jor- 
lix/nl.” And we mitst foru'ard; ■:ci//i a rr-Hr-jn-d Uiitl: in fHir iilrn's, 
ivit/i a couraycotts aitd rnisadiny spirit^ and -a'it/i a hrnadoiiny au,! 
drvponiitg ■patriolisin. It is hi this i:hal!,-nyt- that svr lijid tJin ilxnainii' 
motive; of our education today. — President Ho.uiit 1’. K.umo', 
Stephens College 


If 
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Schools Blasted by Heavy Bombers 


“( fur schoiik wi.'1'e not lionibcd as wore 
the J'.uropcaii schools, nearly two 

years after tlie end of the war they are 
heinr; wrecked jnst as surely as tho they 
had been lilasted by heavy bombers.” 

Henjatnine I'diie in N(.:w York I'imrs. 

Miininary of the damajfe done to oiir 
school sy stem as sliinvai by the Nr‘iu York 
I'h/irs survey of schools from kindergarten 
throiigli college re\a,;als the following: 

]. ,'^50,000 teaclier.s have left the Ameri- 
can public schools since 1940 
i^SjOOO teachers, or i out of every 
7 in the prolessioji, arc serving on an 
emeiL'ency or substandard certificate 

,3. 70,000 teaching positions are unfilled 
hecansc of the Inability cif communities 
to get tiie necessary teachers 

4- ()0,ooo teachers in the U.S. !)ave a 
high-schooi education or less 
, 5. 20 per cent of all teachers, or 175,000, 
are new to their jobs eacli year — twice 
the turnover that existed before the war 

0. Classroom teachei's get an average of 
$57 a week today; 200,000 get less 
than $25 weekly' 

7. hewer students arc entering the teach- 
ing profession than in the ji.ast; 22 per 
cent of all college .students attcrulcd 
teachers co'llege.s in 1920, today 7 per 
cent attend 

h. Veterans do not want to prepare to 
teach. Only 20,000 of the 1,000,000 
veterans in American colleges and uni- 
versities arc in teachers colleges and 
plan to teach 

0. 6,000 schools will he closed liecaiise of 
iaek of teachers; 75,000 children will 
have noschnoiing during the year 


10. 2,000,000 children will suffer a major 
impairment in their schooling because 
of poor teachers 

11. 5,000,000 children will receive an in- 
ferior education tin's year because of 
an inadequate teacher supply 

12. Only 50 per cent of the teachers em- 
ployed in 1940-41 are .still teaching 
tod.'iy 

13. The average teacher in the 'D.S. toilay 
has had just i year less education than 
she had in i 939 

14. 50,000 men have left the teaching pro- 
fession since 1940 and are not coming 
back. Only 1 5 per cent of all tde- 
mentary and high school teachers are 
men 

15. 'J'wclvc major school strikes have taken 
place since Scjitcmber — and many 
more are threatened 

16. 'I'lic morale of the teachers has dropped 
to a new low 

17. 56 per cent of the teachers of this 
country do not liave tenure protection 

18. 'Die U.S. spends 1.5 per cent of its 
national income for schools. Clreat 
llritain spends an estimated 3.5 per 
cent; the Soviet Union spends 7.5 per 
cent 

1 9. 2\ppalling educatioiijil inequalities exist 
throughout the nation. 'I'np schools 
.spend $6,000 a classroom unit, bot- 
tom ones spend $100. The national 
.aver.agc is $1,600 

20. School buildings are in a deplorable 
st.ate all over the nation. Nearly 5 
billion dollars will he needed to bring 
the educational plants Into good con- 
dition. 


“I am sure she zvas zvell dressed, for / amnot retnemher vshat 
she had niiY — 
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